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JkPHSON (UoiiEUT), ihc author of some dramas and 
poems of rt)n^iti»'niljie merit, was a native of Irelaml, where 
he was born in ITiJiJ. He appears to have profited by a 
liberal eiiucation, but entered early into the army, atid 
attaincii the rank of captain in tlie 73d regiment of foot 
on tlui Irish t;stHl)lisbment. W'lien that regiment was 
reduced in 17(»3, he uas put on the half- pay list. In 1763 
lie became accjuainied witli the late Wtlliam Gerard Ha- 
indtun, esej. who was charmed with his liveliness of fancy 
and uncommon talents, and for about five years they lived 
together in tlie greatest and most unreserved intimacy; 
JVlr. Jcpitson usually spending the summer with Mr. Uamil» 
ton at his house at Ilampton-court, and also giving him 
much ol his compimy in town during the winter. In 1767, 
Mr. .Jephson married one of the daughters of Sir F.cbtard 
Barry, burl, a cclebraied physician, and author of various 
medical works; and was obliged to bid a long farewi^ll to 
liis friends in London, 1 )r. .1 ohuson, Mr. Burke, Mr. Charles 
'^I'ovvn.seml, Garrick, (ii)hlsmiili, «kc. in conseejuence of 
having a rcepted the oniee of master of the horse to lord 
viscount 'rownsend, then appointed lord lieutenant of Ire- 
livj. Mr. Hamilton dso used his inHueiice to procure 
Mr. dephson a permanent provision on the Irish establnh- 
iiieni, of 300/. a year, which the duke of Rutland, from 
per.so.ial regard, and a higii admiration of Mr. Jephson’s 
inlc'iis, inert a'^ed to 600/. per annum, for the joint lives 
of himsrif and Mrs. Jephson. In addition to this proof of 
his kindness and esteem, Mr. Hamilton nev* r ceased, with- 
out any kind of solieitaiiou, to watch ov^r Mr. Jephson’s 
iutc est with the most lively solicitude ; constantly apply- 
Voh. XIX. B 
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ini^lri iri bis behalf, to every new lord IreuicMuou, 

if he ftoijuainted witli him; or, i( tliiii \v(mo not the 

case, (ijbbtriving by some circuitoMs means to pi'o iii'e Mr. 
Jephson’s re-appointment to the olKee originally eon! erred 
upon him by lord Townsend ; aiul by these «neans t:hii-tly 
he was continued for a long series ol years, uiuler tu dve 
successive governors of Irelatid, in the sanif staiioe., which 
always before had been considered a temporary olliee lii 
Mr. Jephson’s case, this oftioe was accompanied by a seat 
in the house of commons, wliere he occasionally aiini.'ied 
the house by his wit, Imt does not at any time appear to 
have been a profound politician. Ills lutiural inelinaiion 
was for literary pursuits ; and he snpporied hu d Townsenii's 
government with more etVect in tlu; *' Bachelor,” a set ot 
periodical essay.s which he wrote in coniunction v\!ili 
Mr. Courtenay, the Uev. Mr, Burrouiihs, and others. He 
died at his house at Blackrock, near Duhlin, of a jiaralytit 
disorder, May 31, 18()3. 

As a dramatic writer, his claims seem to be founded 
chiefly on his tragedies of “ Brat^anza,” and “ 'I’he Count 
of Tvlarbonne.” “ Bragair/a” was vim v .snccessbd (iH ii.s 
original appearance, but fell into mglect after the first 
season, in 177.5, Horace W'alpole, w hose admiraiitm of ii 
is expressed in the most extravagant tenns, addressed to 
the author Thonsrhts on 'rra^edv,” in three letters, 
which are incluvied in his ]>rinted works. In return, Mr. 
Jephson took the story of his “ (.htmit of Narhonne” from 
Walpole’s “ C'astle of Otranto,” and few tragedies in oui 
times have been more sneeessfnl. It wa.s prorhued in 
I7vHl, and continued to he acteil tmtil iln; tieath of Mr 
Henderson, the principal performt r. Of Mr JephsojC.- 
other tlramas it may he suflieieot to give the names ; “ 'The 


Taw of I.omhardy,” a irageily, 1779 ; “ 'I'lie Hold,” 
"farce, 1783 ; 'I’he f/Umpaigti,” att opea, I 7 m > ; '•■.Iniia, 


a tragedy, 1787 ; “ f.o\e and War,” 17S7, and “ '!\vo 
Strings to your Bow,” 1791, both farces; and “"1 he ('on- 


spiracy,” a tragedy. Mr Jeph>on afterwai i:. a('<[u;r<?tl a 
considerable sliare of poetical fame Iroiu his Kotiian 


Portraits,” a (juarto poem, or rather colleetion fU p(u*nis, 
characteristic of the Ittmian iieroes, pnhlisheo in 1794, 
which exhibited much taste an i elegance of versification. 
About the same time he pniili-'he l anonymously, “ 'J'lie 
Confession of James Baptiste f'onteau,” 2 vols. 1 2nio, a 
bind of satire on the perpetrators of tlic revolutionary 
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ulrociiif's ill Kruncc, and principally the wretched duke ol 
Orleans.’ 

JEREMIAH, 11 irojiuiitan of Larissa, was raised to the 
patriiii'-aul chair ol (-'onstauLinojiie in !a72, when unly in 
the tliirtv-sixih }t.i, ul his a^e. 'I'lie Lnlherans presented 
to him the conies.i >n ol yVugs!)nri(, in liopcs of Ids appro- 
bation ; hut he opposed it, both in liis speeches and wr.t- 
inus. Ho seemed i;ven not far from nuitino; tiie Greek 
to the Roman tdiuis li, ainl had adopted the reformation of 
Cire^ory Xlll. in the calendar ; lyut some [lersons, who 
were envious of hiio, takin;r oc casion Irotn theoco* to accuse 
Ihm of correspondiii.; v. itii the pope, procured ids hanish- 
inent in li.s j. 'JV.o >eiirs after he was recalled and re- 
.storetl t«) Ids dij.piiiv, lint from that time vve find no ae- 
ttoiinl of idm. Hi - c<irrc;spondctice with the Lutherans was 
printed at W ittendicr;;-, in Greek and Latin, 15^4, folio. 
Jt had previously hceii [lublished liy a Catholic, in Latin, 
loSl. " 

J I'iHNINfj 11 AM (I'.nU Aun), an elegant Kn^lish poet, 
dcsccodei.1 from an ancient Roina.i eatiiohc fannly in Nor- 
lolk, uas the yoimm’st hn^lln'r oi liie late sir \V illiurn Jer- 
idtjpdiam, hart, and was hoin in 17. .’7. lie was educated 
in the Enj^lisli tolictp at Douay, an.i iVom thenct* I’c, moved 
to Paris, w hci <' he unproved hnn'clf in t 'us-ncal attainn)tn»i.s, 
hccontiie.r a, j^ood Latin schoi.u’, and iideratilv vrcll ac- 
ipiuinted vviili the t^rerk, whdeihe hreiica and Italian lan- 
<nia<p‘s, p. 11 1 und irlv the former, were nearly as familiar to 
him as that ol hi.s n.iiive (nniniry. in his nund, benevo- 
IcMCi; and poctr\ laid always a ndnithnl operation. His 
taste was foinuli'd. upon the bi s? iiin.iids of literature, wldeli, 
however, he did out aiw.i\ - lolKt.s, w ,th rcspva I to sivle, lu 
his liitn.T pcrtormances. i lu: liist prodiution which raised 
him into ptdilie notu't', wa-^ a poem in rceommendattun of 
the -Maijjdaleu hospital ; atul Mr. Jonas I Lit. way, one of its 
ino-t active piitrons, often declarevl, that its stieeess was 
very mueh promottal hy this jioeni. Ht: euiiiiiiucd ocea- 
sionallv to alVord prools of his poetical genius ; and ids 
works, which passed through many editions, are uniformly 
niarkc'd hy taste, elegance, and a pensive character, that 
always excites tender and pleasing emotions; atul in some 
of his w’orks, as in 'Lite Shiiksprarc CLillery,'’ “ Enthu- 

> Malon«*’s l.ifr of the IKfn. W. Uninjltui) — Pwihi. --horu 
Works, vol, II. i>. .'.’O — I>av)‘ b’* iafj ut ranicU, vji. II. p. 

* M wren,— Diet. Jli i. 

B L’ 
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siasm,” and » Tlie Rise and Fall of Scaiulinavian Poetry,” 
he displays great vigour, and even >nl»Hinity. The fir^t (it 
these poems had an elegant and spiriteil eoinpliment troiu 
Mr. Burke, in the following passage: — “ 1 have not lor a 
long time seen any thing so well-finished. He has caught 
new fire hv' appnjaching in his pi-riheliuni so near to the 
Sun of our poetical system.” — His last work, pnhlislu'd a 
few months before his death, was entitled “ "I'lie Old Bard’s 
Farewell.” It is not unworthy of his best (lays, and 
breathes an air t»f benevolence and grate! nl piety tor the 
lot ill life which Providence had assigned him — In his later 
writings it has been ohjocied that he evinces a species ot 
liberal spirit in matters of religion, which seems to consider 
all religions alike, provided the believer is a man ot meek- 
ness and forbearance. \\ itli this view in his “ I'.ssay on 
the mild Tenour of Christianity” lie traces historically the 
efforts to give an anchorito-cast to the Christian profession, 
and gives many interesting atiecdotes d«. rived from the page 
of Ecclesiastical history, but not always very happily ap- 
plied. His Essay on the Eloquence of the Pulpit in 
England,” (prefixed to bishop^iossiiet's Select Sermons 
and Orations) w'as very favourably received liy the puhlie, 
but his notions of pulpit eloquenei? are rather French than 
English. Mr. Jerniiigiiam had, during tlic eonrse ol a 
long life, enjoyed an intimacy with the most emirumt lite- 
rary characters in the higher ranks, particularly ilu‘ ci'le- 
brated earl of Chesterfield, and the present earl of Carlisle. 
The illness which occasioned his death, had contirnu'd for 
some months, and was at times very seven;; hut his suf- 
ferings were much alleviated by a course of theoh;gical 
study’ he had imposed on himself, and which he consideriul 
most congenial to a closing life. He died Nca'. 17, I Si g. 
He bequeatiied all his manu.scripts to Mr, Clarke, New 
Bond-street. Mr. Jerninglnini’s productioiiN are as follow . 
J. “ Poetii-s and Plays,” 4 vols. 9th edition, IHOti. ‘‘Se- 
lect Sermons and Funeral Orations, translated irom tlie 
F rench of Bossuet, bishop of Aleaux,” third edition, ISoi. 
3. “ The mild I’enour of Christianity , an Fjssay, (tdnei- 
dated from Scripture and Historv ; cuniaining a new illus- 
tration of the characters <>f several eminent personages,)” 
second edition, 1807. 4. “ 1 he Dignity of Hntnan Na- 

ture, an Essay,” iso.E 5. “ 'I’he Alexandrian School; 
or, a narrativt; of the first (.hrisiian Professors in Alexan- 
dria,” third .cdnioii, 1810. i'>. “ i’hc Old Bard’s Fare.- 
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well,” a Poem, second edition, with additionatl passagc^s, 
1.S12. His dramatic pieces, “ 'I'lie Siege of Berwick,” the 
“ Welsh Heiress,” and “ The Peckham Frolic,” have not 
been reinai kahly successful. * 

JEIIOM, or IIIFKONYMUS, a very celebrated father 
of lb. church, was horn of Christian parents at iStridon, a 
town sj.nated upon the confines of Fannonia and Dahnatia, 
in the year 331. His father Eusebius, who was a man of 
rank and substance, took the greatest care of his edu- 
cation ; and, after grounding huii well in the language of 
his own couiury, sent hint to Rome, where he was placed 
uiider the best masters in every brancli of lit(;raturc. I)o- 
natiH, well known for his “ Coinmcutaries upon Virgil and 
d’erence,” was his master in grammar, as Jerom himself 
tells us : and under tliis rnasuw he made a proiilgious pro- 
gress in every thing relating to ti»e belles leitres. He harl 
also masters in rhetoric, llehrevv, ami in divinity, who. 
condneted him through all parts .'f leartdng, >acred and 
pnjfane ; through liiNiory, antiquity, tiie knowledge of laii- 
gu.i;.,es, and of the disetpiine utul d<>etrines of the various 
sects in puilosopliy ; so that he mighl say of himself, as 
he aliervvarils did, wiih some reason, “ Ego philosophus, 
rhetor, gramniaticus, dialectieus, Hihricus, tinccus, l.a- 
finns, &.e.” Ib; was parricularly careful to accomplisli 
himself in rhetorie, or the an of speaking, because, as 
Erasmus says in tin? life which he j>refixed to his works, he 
had observed, that tiie generality of Christians were de- 
spised as a rude illiterate set of people; on which account 
he thought, that liie un<-ouvertcd part of the world would 
sooner he drawn over to Christianity, if it were but set off 
and enforced tn a manner Mutable to the rlignitv and ma- 
je.sty of it. But thongii he was so l onversant witli profane 
learning in his youth, he n tionncevl it enlirely afterwards, 
and ditl all he could to make others renounce it also ; for 
he relates a vision, whicli he pretended was given to him, 
“ in which he was dragged to the tribunal of Christ, and 
terriltly threatened, ami even scourged, for the griev- 
ous .sin of reatling secular and profane writers, Cicero, 
Virgil, and Horace, whom for that reason he resolved never 
to take into Ids hands any more.” 

When he had fitdshctl his education at Rome, and reaped 
all the friuts which hooks and good masters could afford. 


» Gent. Mag. LXXXIll. 
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he resolved, for his further improvement, to travel. After 
being baptized therefore at Rome, when an adult, he went 
into France with Bonosus, a fellow-student, and remained 
a considerable time in every city throuj;h which he passed, 
that he might have opportunity and leisure to examine the 
public libraries, and to visit the men of letters, with which 
that country then abounded. He staid so long at Treveris, 
that he transcribed with his own band a large volume of 
Hilary’s concerning Synods, which some time alter he 
ordered to be sent to him in the deserts of Syria. From hence 
he went to Aquilcia, where he became first acquainted 
with Ruffinus, who was a presbyter in that town, and with 
whom he contracted an intimate friendship. Wlicn he had 
travelled as long as he thought expedient, and seen every 
thing that was curious and worth his notice, he returned 
to Home ; where he begtin to deliberate with himself, w hat 
course of life he shoidd take. Study and retirement were 
what he most desired, and he had collected an excellent 
library of books ; but Rome, he thought, would not be a 
proper place to reside in : it was not only too noisy and tu- 
multuous for him, but as yet had too much of the old 
leaven of Paganism in it. He had objections likewise 
against his owai country, Dalmatia, whose inhabitants ho 
represents, in one of his epistles, as entirely sunk in sen- 
suality and luxury, regardless of every thing that was good 
and praise-worthy, and gradually approaching to a state of 
barbarism. After a consultation therefore with his friends, 
he determined to retire into some very remote region ; and 
therefore leaving his country, partmts, substance, an<l tak- 
ing nothing with him hut his books, and monev sufficient 
for his journey, he set ofi' from Italy for the eastern parts 
of the world. Having passerl through Dalmatia, 'J'hrace, 
and some provinces of Asia Minor, his first rare was to pay 
a visit to .leru'-alv-ni, which was tlien considered as a neces- 
sary act of religion. P rorri .lerusalem he went to .Antioch, 
where he fell into a dangerous fit of illno'^s ; but having the 
good fortune to recover from it, he left Antioch, ami set 
forward in quest of some qjore retired habitation ; ami after 
rambling over several cities and ronntries, with all which 
he was dissatisfied on account of the customs ami manners 
of the people, he settled at lait in a most friglitful <lesert 
of Syria, which was scarcely inhabited by any thing but 
wild beasts. This however was no ohjection to .lerom : it 
was rather a recommendation of the (ilacc to Ivim ; for, 
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says Krasinus, “ he tlioiv^ht it better to cohabit with wild 
beasts and wild men, than witli such son ot Cliristians as 
were usually roniul in great cities; men half Pagan, half 
Christian ; Christians in nothing more thati in tiame.” 

He was in liis yist year, when he ctJtered upon this mo- 
nastic course of hfo ; and lie carried it, by hisowrj prac- 
tice', to that height of perfection, which he cvt:r after en- 
forced a()on oilicn's so zealously by precept. Fie di\i(led 
all liis time, between devotion atid study ; he exercised 
himself much iti watchings and faslitigs ; slept little, ate 
less, and hardly allowed himself any recreation. He ap- 
plied himself very severely to fiie study (jf tlit; IIolv 
•Scriptures, which he is said to li.xe gotten by heart, 
as well as to the study of thti Oiiental lartguagcs, which 
he cottsideretl as the only keys that could let him into 
their truti sense and metiuing, and which lie iearn<*d 
from ti Jew who visited him privateiv lest lie siioiiM olfend 
his hrethreii. Alter lie had spc!;' l-mr years in this labo- 
rious way of life, his lu'ahh grew so impaired, that lie 
was obliged to return to Aniioi li : u liere the church at tliat 
time •. as (li\ i led by tactions, Mtdetius, I’aulinus, and Vi- 
fjdis all elaiuiiiig a nglit to tne hishoprio of that place. 
Jen>m heiiig a sou of the ehurv ti of Hoim', where he wtis 
baptized, wonkl not espouse any party, till be knew the 
scnisc of his own church upon this lauitestcd right. Ac- 
cordingly, he wrote to Damasus, then bishop of Rome, to 
kimw whom he must consider as the lawful bishop of Anti- 
och ; and upon Dainasiis’s naming Paiiliiius, Jerom acknow- 
ledged him as Midi, and was oi daineil a presbyter 'ey him in 
.'>7<S, but would never [iroeeed any farther in ( celesiastical 
dignity. From this time Ins iv''piuatum tor jiiety and learn- 
ing f.rgan to spread ahroi l, aiid In' known in the wtuKl, He 
went soon after to ( ’oiistaiitmople, w inne In? spent a con- 
.siderahle lime with (Jie‘;i'ry Na/iaii/eu ; whom lie did not 
disdain to call iiis master, ami twvnecl, that of him he 
learned the right metinul of c'xpounding the Holy Scrip- 
tures, Afterwards, in ilic year 3S'2, he went to Rome 
with l*anliims, bishop of Antioc h, and Ppipluiniu.s, bishop 
of Salamis in the isle of Cyprus ; where he soon heoatne 
known to Damasus, and was made his secretary. He ac- 
quitted himself in this post very well, and yet found time 
to compose several works. Upon the death of Damasus, 
which haj)pencd in the year 38.), he began to entertain 
ihoiights of travelling again to tlie East ; to which he was 
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moved chiefly by the disturbances ■and vexations he met 
witli irom the follov\eis of Ori^en, at Koiue. For these, 
>vhen th« y had in vain endeavoured, says Cave, to draw 
him over to their party, raised infanunis reports and ca- 
lunniies against him. They chargt d hiin, among other 
things, with a crimittal passion for one Paula, an eminent 
matron, in witose house- iie had lodged during ids residence 
at Rome, and who was as illusirions for her piety as for 
the splendfir v)f her birth, and the dignity of her rank. 
For these and oincr reasons he was deterinineil to quit 
Rome, and accoruingly etnba ked lor the Kast in August in 
the year 385, attended by a great number of monks and 
ladies, whom he had persuaded to embrace the ascetic way 
of life. He sailed to Cyprus, where he paid a \isit to 
Epiphanins; and arrixed afterwards at Antioch, where he 
was kindly received by his friend Paulinus. From An- 
tioch he went to Jerusalem ; and the year following from 
Jerusalem into Eg\ pt. Here he visired .several monaste- 
ries ; but finding to his great grief ttie monks every where 
infatuated with the errors of Origen, he rciiiined to Beth- 
lehem, a town near Jerusalem, that he might be at liberty 
to cherish and propagate his owo-. opinions, without any 
disturbance or interruption from abroad. This whole pe- 
regrination is particularly iclated by himself, in one of his 
pieces against Kuffinus ; and is very characteristic, and 
shews much of hi.s spirit and manner <d vtrmng. 

He had now fixed upoti Beihleiiem, as the properest 
place of abode for him, ami best at t ommodaUal to that 
course of hfe which he intemled to pm-NU'* ; and was no 
iOoner arrived here, than he met uiin Paidu, ami other 
ladies of quality, who had folloned him hum Home, with 
the same view t>f devoting themselves to a inunasiic hie. 
His fame for lea ning and piety was indeed so very exten- 
sive, that nunthers ol h.)lh sexes tlockcfl Irom ail parts and 
distances, t-» be trained up under dim, and to lurm their 
manner of lixi-ig acc rding to his instructions. 'I'his ntoveil 
the pious Paula to found four mouasttu ies j tlireo for the 
use of females, over winch .she herself presiiletl, and one 
for males, winch was committed lo Jerom. Here lie en- 
joyed all that iep»)se winch he hatl long desired ; and he 
laboured abumiantly, as well for the souls committed to 
bis care, as in composing great and useful works. He had 
enjoyed this repose ptohahJy lo the end t>f his life, it Ori- 
genisui had not prevailed so uiigiiiily in those parts ; but. 
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as Jerom had an abhorrence for every thing that looked 
like heresy, it was impossible for him to continue passive, 
whiie these asps, as he calls them, were iii'^inuating their 
deadly p isun into all who had tlie misfortune to full in 
their way. Tins engaged him in violent controversies with 
John bishop of Ji rusalem, and Ktiiiinus of Aquileia, 
which lasted many years. Rulfinns and Jerom had of old 
hi eii intimate fi n nits ; hut Kuthnus uaviiig of late years 
settled iti the iieigtihotirhood ol Jerusalem, and espoused 
the part ol the Origenisis, the emniiy between them w'as 
oit ttiai account the more hitter, ainl ts a reproach to both 
lliiMi nicinories. Jerom liatl also several other coiurover- 
sics, pai ticuiuriy with Jovinian, an Italian monk, whom he 
mentions tn his works with the ut^nosi intemperance of 
langtiuge, witltoiii exactly informing us what Ins errors were. 
In the year 410, v\hen Koine w<is besieged by the (joths, 
inanv fled Irom ilieitce to Jerii>ali‘m and the Holy Land, 
and were kindly receixed l)-> Jerom into his monastery. He 
died in 4i::J, in toe ninety-liist Year ol his age; and is 
said to liave preserved his viv.icity and vg »iir to tite last. 

Lras: Ills, who wiuie his hie, and gave the first edition 
of Ills wa>rks in loJn, says, that he was niidoubtcdiy the 
greatcNf scliolar, the greatest orator, and the greatest di- 
vine tnat Liirisiianit v had then priulnct-d. ’ Ihii Cave, who 
never >ei was eliarged wtdi w.itu ul justicit to the fathers, 
sa*'', ilia' Ji roni “ was, with tMasmiis’s leavi*, a iiol and furi- 
ous man, wlio hail no l omiiiand at ail over his passions. VV hen 
he was onee provokeil, lie Heated his adversaries in the 
ronehe't manner, an I tiid not even ahstain from invective 
and. satire: witness what he liar> wiitteii against KuHinus, 
who was formerly his friend ; against Jvihn, bishop of 
.lei ii.s.tii*m, Joviniai:, X’igil.iniins, and ot tiers. Uj>on the 
slightest provocation, he grew exces.sively abusive, and 
tlirew out all the lii language he could rake together, 
wiihoiit the least re , aid to the situation, rank, learning, 
and Ollier eirenmstances, of tlie persons ho had to ilo with. 
And wliat vvomler,’’ says Caive, “ when it is common with 
liim to iM-at evt n St Paul himself in very harsli and inso- 
lent terms,? ch.rgmg him, as he does, with solecisms in 
Jaik uage, fahe expressions, and a vulgar use of words?” 
We do not quote this with any view of detracting from the 
rttal merit of .lerom, but only to note the {lartiality of 
Erasmus, in defending, as he does very strenuously, this 
most exceptionable part of his character, his want of can- 
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dour and spirit of persecution ; to which Erasmus himself 
was so averse, that he has ever been highly praised by pro- 
testants, and as highly dispraised by papists, for placing 
all his glory in moderation. 

Jerom was as exceptionable in many parts of his literary 
character, as he was in his moral, whatever Erasmus or his 
panegyrists may have said to the contrary : instead ot an 
orator, he was rather a declaimer ; and, though he under- 
took to translate so many things out of Greek and Hebrew, 
he was not accurately skilled in either of those languages ; 
and did not reason clearly, consistently, and precisely, 
upon any subject. This has been shewn in part already 
by Le Clerc, in a book entitled “ Quajstiones Hierony- 
miaiiEe,’* printed at ^^sterdain in 1700, by way of critique 
upon the Benedictine edition of his works. In the mean 
time we are ready to acknowledge, that the writings of 
Jerom are useful, and deserve to he read by all who have 
any regard for sacred antiquity’. They have many uses in 
common with other writings of ecclesiastical authors, and 
many peculiar to themselves. The writings of Jerom teach 
us the doctrines, the rites, the manners, and the learning 
of the age in which he lived ; and these also we learn from 
the writinos of other fathers. But the peculiar use of 
Jerom’s work.s is, 1. Their exhibiting to us more fragmenis 
of the ancient Greek translators of the Bible, than tlu' 
works of any other father; 2. Their informing us of th< 
opinions which the Jews of that age had of the signif'ca- 
tion of manv Hebrew wonis, an<l of the ‘•ense and meanin” 
they' put upon many passages in the Old ’I'estament ; and, 
3. Their conveying to us the opinion of Jerom hirnselt ; 
who, though lie must always be read with caution, ot* a< - 
count of his declamatory and hyperliolical style, and tin* 
liberties he allowed himself of feigning and prevaricating 
upon certain occasions, will perhaps, upon the whole, he 
found to have had more judgment as well as more learning 
than any father who went before liim. 

The principal of his works, which are enumerated liy 
Cave and Dupin, are, a new Latin vtusion of the whole 
“ Old Testament,” from the Hebrew, accompanied with a 
corrected edition of the ancient version of the “ New 
Testament,” which, after having been at first much op- 
posed, was adopted by the Catholic church, and is com- 
monly distinguished by the appellation of “Vulgate;” 
“ Commentaries” on most of the books of the Old and 
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New Testament ; “ A Treatise on the Lives and Writ- 
ings of Ecclesiastical Authors “ A continuation of the 
Chronicle of Eusebius;** moral, critical, historical, and 
miscellaneous “ Letters.’* The first printed edition of his 
works was that at Basil, under the care of Erasmus, 1516 
— 1526, in six vols. folio, of which there have been several 
subsequent impressions at Lyons, Home, Paris, and Ant- 
werp. The most correct edition is that of Paris, by father 
Martianay, a Benedictine monk of the congregation of St, 
Maur, and Anthony Pouget, ICyS — 1706, in 5 vols. folio. 
There is, liowcver, a more recent edition, with notes by 
Vallarsius, printed at Verona in 1734 — 42, in eleven vo- 
lumes, folio, '^riie eleventh contains the life of Jerom, 
certain pieces attributed to him on doubtful authority, and 
an Index. Of his “ Letter.s, or Epistles,” there are many 
editions ext^cuted about the infancy of printing, which are 
of great beauty, rarity, and value. ‘ 

.IKHOME of Prague, so called from the place of his 
birth, where he is hedd to be a Protestant martyr. It does 
not appear in what year he was borii, but it is certain that 
he was neither a monk nor an ecclesiastic : but that, being 
endowed with excellent natural parts, he had a learned 
education, and studied at Paris, Heidelherg, Cologne, and 
perhaps at Oxford. I'he degree of M. A. was conferred 
on him iu the three (irst-mcntioned univer.'^ities, and he 
eoinmenccd 1). 1). in 1396. He began to publish the doc- 
trine of the Hussites in 1408, and it is saitl he had a greater 
‘ihart; of learning atul eh)quent e than John Huss himself. 
In the mean time, the council of Constance kept a watch- 
ful eve over him ; and, looking upon him as a dangerous 
person, cited him before them April 17, 1413, to give an 
account of his faith. In pursuance of the citation, he went 
to ('onstance, in order to defend the doctrine of Huss, as 
be bad promised ; but, on his arrival, April 24, finding his 
master Huss in prison, ho withdrew immediately to Uber- 
lingen, whct)ce be sent to the emperor for a safe conduct, 
which was refused. The council, very artfull}^ were 
willing to grant him a safe-conduct to come to Constance, 
hut riot for his return to Bohemia. Upon this he caused 
to bo fixed upon all the churches of Constance, and upon 
the gate.s of the cardinal’s house, a paper, declaring that 

• Life by Erasmus. — Dupin. — Cave,-«*L3nlnet^« Works.—Mosheim aa J Mil- 
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he was ready to come to Constance, to gi\e an account ot 
his faith, and to answer, not only in private and under the 
seal, but in full council, all the calumnies of his accusers, 
offering to suffer the punishment due to heretics, if he 
should be convinced of any errors ; for which reason he had 
desired a safe- conduct both from the emperor and ilio 
council ; but that if, notwithstanding such a pass, any vio> 
letice should be done to him, by imprisonment or other- 
wise, all the world might be a witness of tiie injustice of 
the council. No notice being taken of this declaration, 
he resolved to return into his own country ; hut the coun- 
cil dispatched a safe-conducl to him, importing, that as 
they had the extirpation of hereby above ail tilings at 
heart, they summoned him to appear in the space of fif- 
teen days, to be heard in the first session that should he 
held after his arrival ; that for this jairpose they liad sent 
him, by those presents, a safe-conduct so far as to secure 
him from any violence, hut they did not mean to excinpL 
him from justice, as lar as it depended upon the coiiiicii, 
and as the catholic faith required. This pass and sum- 
moos came to his hands, yet he was urresied in liis way 
homewards, April 25, and pni into the haniU of the piinct^ 
of .Sultzbacli ; and, as he havl not answoretl the tuiution 
of Afirii 17, lie was cited again May 2, and the prince ol 
Suitzbacli, sending to Constance in pursuance of an order 
of the council, he arrived there on the 2.'5(l, hound in 
chains. Upon his examination, he denied ri’ceiving of the 
citation, and protested ids ignorance of it. He ua^ after- 
wards carried to a tower of Si. Paul's churcli, there last- 
eiieU to a post, ami his hands tied to his neck vvith the 
same chains. He continued in this p(»>»ure two days 
without receiving any kmd of nourishment ; upon winch 
he fell dangerously ill, and desired a confessor mi.-ht he 
allowed, which being grunted, he obtained a littlo ruore li- 
berty. On July ly, he was interrogated afresh, when he 
explained hiraseif upon the subject of the Fticharist to the 
lollowing erteet : That, in the sacrament of the altar, the 
particular substance of that piece of bread which is there 
is transubstantiated into the body of Christ, hut that t!ie 
universal substance of bread remain.s C 'Phus, with John 


* It is not easy for a person, nn- 
skiJied in logic, to «'i>mprehcn(l the 
tneanto^' of this visionary distinction. 
It is enough to observe, that, accord- 


ing to the doi-trin*- of the scho'ds, uni. 
vmals have a proper and reale.x l'tene/* 
ol their own, independent of, and in 
the nature of things prior to tfic t-xi.. 
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Huss, he maiiitainetl the “ universalia ex parte rei.” It 
is true, on a third examination, Sept. 1 1, he retracted this 
opinion, and approved the condemnation of Wickliif and 
John Huss; but, on May 26, 1416, he condemned that re- 
cantation ill tiiese terms : I am not ashamed to confess 
here publicly my weakness. Yes, with horror, I confess 
my base cowardice. It was only the dread of the punish- 
ment by five, which drew me to consent, against my con- 
science, to the condemnation of the doctrine of Wickliff 
and John Huss.” This was decisive, and accordingly, in 
the 2 1st M'ssion, sentence was passed on him; in pursu- 
ance of which, he was delivered to the secular arm. May 30. 
As the executioner led him to the stake, Jerome, with 
great steadiness, testified his pa|||cvcrancc in his faith, by 
repeating his creed with a lotulToice, and singing litanies 
atid a hynnt to the bl(‘ssed V^irgin ; and, being burnt to 
death, ids ashes, like those of IIiiss, w'cre thrown into the 
Hhino. 

In corntnon with tnany of the; early mariyrs, his consis- 
teiH V has been alt '.'’kcd by the Koinish writers ; hut one 
of their nuni’ocr, the ceU'hratcd I’oggio Brracciolini, in a 
li'l'cr lu^ wrote tee Leonard Aretin, has dclincate'd Ins cha- 
raett r i i langnagt; of the highest admiraiieni. I'oggio was 
prcNciii at the* council when Jc'iome made his ilefoiice, .and 
iinmediatt'lv wreto the letter we speak < f, which has been 
iraiisl.ited hv Mr. Gilpin with an elegance corresponding 
to the fervent '’low of ll:e oriiiiiial. W'e shall tran>'Cribe 
only one pa.ssage whicii respects the elo.juence of this 
martvr, an<l the inniression it nia'h’ on the liberal and 
learned P’^ggio ; “ His voice was swee t, distinct, and full : 
his action e\eiy way the most proper, either to express in- 
dignation, or to raise pity : though hi; made no affected 
application to the- passions of his andience. F'irnt and in- 
trepid, he stooil before the council ; collected in himself; 
and not only conlcmniiig, hut .seeming even desirous of 
ileaih. 'i'he iireaiest character In ancient story could not 
possibly go beyond him. If there is any justice in history, 
this man will bi* admired by’ all posterity — I speak iiot of 
his errors : let these rest w ith him. What I admired was 
his learning, his eloquence, and amazing acuteness. God 
knows whether these things were not the ground-work of 

of the intl.viiiunls, whose' .ufciipra ho nothing f.lso hut ah.slract idoas, ox- 
aud sporics thoy constitutoJ. Rut only in Iht mind, wliich their 

oHivorsali; art: now v eil known to sole rreator. 
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bis ruin.” ^Xfler givin<jf an account ot liis dcatb, I oggib 
adds, “Thus died diis prodigious luan. ’I'hc epithet is 
not extravagant. I was mysclt an cyo-w’ituess ol his who o 
behaviour. Whatever liis lite may have been, Ins deatli, 
without doubt, is a lesson ot philosophy. Ot his jccanta- 
tion it may be remarked, that like Cranincr, and a tew 
others, who in their first terror otlered to exchange prin- 
ciples for life, they became aftciAvards, and almost iiu- 
inetliately afterwards, more confident in the goodness 
of their cause, and more willing to sulVcr in defence 
of it. * 

JER\'A.S (Charles), a painter of this country, more 
know n from the praises of Pope, who took instructions I rom 
him in the art of paintij^ and other wits, who wore in- 
fluenced probably by friendship of Pope, than for 
any merits of his own, was a native of Irclaiul, and stu- 
died f(‘r a year nniler sir Godfrey Kneller, Norris, fra- 
mer and keeper of the pictures to king ^Villiam and (jueeii 
Anne, was the first friciKl who essentially served him, by 
allowing him to study from the pictures in the royal collec- 
tion, and to copy them. At Ilainptoa-cour the made small 
copies of the cartoons, and these he sold to Dr. George 
Clark of Oxiord, who theti became his protector, and fnr- 
iiished him witli money to visit I'rance and Italy. In tl^e 
eighth iiuinher of the 'Patlcr, (April 18, I70i>), he is men- 
tioned as “ the last great painter Italy has sent ns.” Pope 
speaks of him with more eniiuisiasm than felicity, and ra- 
ther as if he was determined to praise, than a.s if he felt 
the subject. Perhaps some of the unhappiest lines in the 
works of that poet are in the short ejiistlc to Jervas. Speak- 
ing of the families of some ladies, he says, 

“ Oh, lasting thy colours may they shine, 

Free as thy stroke*, yet faultless as thy line j 
New graces yearly, like thy works, display, 

Soft without wcakneo.s, without glaring gay, 

Led by .some rule, that guid.-s, but not ci)n.'.trains. 

And fiui.-h’d more thniUgh haJ)pine^.■5 than pains.” 

in this passage the whole is obscure, the connection with 
the preceding part particularly so ; and part is paroditid 
from Denham. It is no wonder that .Jervas did not better 
inspire his friend to prai.se him, if the judgment of lord 
Oribrd be accurate, on which we may surely rely. Tie says, 

* Cave,— Frtbcri Thcalrurn.— Life l<y Oiljiio. — Shciihcrd’b Life of I’ojrgiv. 
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that “ he was defective in drawing, colouring, and com- 
position, and even in that most necessary, and perhaps 
most easy talent of a portrait-painter, likeness. In gene- 
ral, his pictures are a light, flimsy kind of fan-painting, 
as large as life.” His vanity, inflamed perhaps by the un- 
tleserved praises he received troin wits and poets, was ex- 
cessive. lie allected to be violently in love with lady Bridge- 
water ; yet, after dispraising the form of her ear, as the 
only faulty part altont her lace, he ventured to display his 
own as tlie complete model of perfection, .lervas appeared 
a.s an aniljor in his translation ol Don Qui-xote, winch lie 
produced, as Pope used to say of him, without untlcr- 
.^tandiftg Spanisli. W'^arbnrton added a supplement to the 
[)reraco of .lervas’s translation, ^the origin of romances 
i)f einv.'dry, wliich was praised ^ liie time, but has since 
heen totally extingui.-.lied by the acute criticisms ol Mr. 
d'yrwhitt. Jervas died about 174U. ‘ 

"JKIIUSAI.KM (John-Kkkderick William), an eminent 
German divine, was horn at Osnaburgh, m 1709, and 
died in 1789. Of his life we have no fartiier account than 
that his fdents raised him to tlie oihces of \ ice-president 
of liie consistory of Brunswick, abbot of .Maricnlluil, court 
preacher, and direct nr of ilio (.’aroline-cnllege at Bruns- 
wicli, of wliieli, in 17 1.», he wrote an account. He was 
reckoned in bis country one of the most original and most 
excellent defeiulcrs of religion that the eighteenth century 
iiad protliiced. His principal works were, 1. 'I’wo volumes 
of “ Sermons,” Brunswick, I7.sn — n:.'. J. Letters on 
the Mosaic Iteligion and Philosophy,” 177 a. This work 
contains a dcmonstratioti that Moses really wrote the books 
atti ibutcd to him : and oljservations on bis being the author 
of tlie book of Genesis, and of tiie style ol that book, ike. 
■i. “ Life of prince Albert- Henry of Brunsuiek Lunen- 
biirgb.'’ 4, “ riumgliis on the piincijiul 'I’ruilis ol Reli- 
gion,” Brnnswiek, I7b8, &c. in several volumes, reckoned 
a very capital pertormance. The abliot Jerusalem hail been 
tutor to the late duke of Brunswick, and his highness 
desired him to digest the instructions he had given him 
on the Christian religion in a regular term; and after- 
wards gave him leave to publish them. 5. “ Cliaracter of 
prince VV^illiam - Adolphus of Brunswick,” Berlin, 1771. 

• ptUlioii of I’opi;, icp imli'X. — KulfhraJ’ii I.'fp of Popp, p. 1-17, 
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S. « Thoughts on the Union of the Church and 7. a very 
elegant and iiulicious letter “ coni’crnuig Cierman litera- 
ture,” addressed to her roval higliiiess tne duchess dowager 
of Brunswick- Wolfenhurtel, i 7H I 

JESUA (Llvita), a learned Spanish rabbi in the fif- 
teenth cejijury, is ii>e author of a book, entitled Ilalicoili 
olam,” ‘Vl'he U ays of Eternity a very useful pietv for 
understandin»»: the Talnuid. It was translated ituo I.aiiri 
by Comtainiu •I'Ewpercur ; and Basluiyseii /trittted a good 
of it ill Hebrew and Latin, at Hnnover, 1714, 4to.* 
JEL'XE (John Lf), a celebrated h tench divine, was born 
in i at Pedigni in Franche-Ctunte. His fatlier was a 

counsellor in the parliament at Dole, 'rim jticty of Le 
Jcucie was of the most ^pemplar\ kind. He dtdighted in 
the most arduous offices of his profession ; ami refused a 
cauonry of Arbois, to eittcr into the then rising, hur strict 
society of the oratory. His patience and hu'nilitv were no 
less remarkable than his piety. He lost his sight at the age 
of tnirty-five, yet did not stilVer that great misfortune to 
depre^ss his spirits. He was twice cm for the stone, with- 
out uttering a single murmur of impatience. As a preacher 
he was highly t eleiirated, bur totally free from all ostenta- 
tion. As a converter of persons estranged from religi%m, 
or those esteemed liereticai, lie is said to have possessed 
wonderful powers ot persuasion. Alany dignitaries of the 
church wore highly sensible of his merits; pariicularly car- 
dinal Beruilc, wiio regarded him as a son, and La Fayette 
bi.shop ot Limoges, who fitially persuaded him to settle in 
his (iiocese. i.e Jeune died Aug. l.b, 1672, at the age of 
Tliere are extant ten large volumes of his sermons, 
in 8vo, which were studied anti admired by Ma.ssilion, ami 
have been also translated into Latin. His style is simple, 
insinuatfiig, and affecting, thougli now a little antiquated. 

He published also a translation of Grotius’s tract “ Do 
Veritate Ueligionis Christianx.”’ 

JEW El. (.John), a learned prelate, and deservedly re- 
puted one of the fathers of the Engh^h church, wa.s de- 
scended from an ancient family at Buden in Devonshire, 
where he was born May 24, 1.522. After learning the ru- 
diments of grammar under his maternal uncle Mr. Bellamy, 
rector of Hamton, and being put to school at Barnstaple, he 

> Maty’s Review, vol. VFII. — S.Txii Otioni:i«.t. 
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was sent to Oxford, and admitted a postmaster of Merton 
college, in July 1535, under the tuition of Parkhurst, after- 
wards bishop of Norwich, who entertained a very high opi- 
nion of him from the beginning, and had great pleasure in 
cultivating his talents. After studying four years at this 
college, he was, in August 1539, chosen scholar of Corpus 
Christ! college, where he pursued his studies with indefa- 
tigable industry, usually rising at four in the morning, and 
studying till ten at night ; by which means he acquired a 
masterly knowledge in most branches of learning : but, 
taking too little care of his health, he contracted such a 
cold as fixed a lameness in one of his legs, which accom- 
panied him to his grave. In Oct. 1540, he proceeded B.A. 
became a celebrated tutor, and was soon after chosen 
reader of humanity and rhetoric in his college, in Feb. 1 544, 
he commenced M. A. the expence of taking which degree 
was borne by his tutor Park hurst. 

He had early imbibed Protestant principles, and incul- 
cated them among his pupils ; but this was carried on pri- 
vately till the accession of Edward VI. in 1546, when he 
made a public declaration of his faith, and entered into a 
close friendship with Peter Martyr, who was professor of 
divinity at Oxford. Mr. Jewel was one of his most con- 
stant hearers, and used to take down his lectures, by means 
of a kind of sliort-hand invented by himself, with so much 
accuracy, that he was fretiuenily afterwards employed m 
taking down the substance of j)ublic debates on religion, 
which were then common. In 1551 he took the degree of 
B. D. and frequently preached before the university with 
great applause. At the same time he preached and cate- 
chised every other Sunday at Sunningwcll in Berkshire, of 
which church he was rector. 'I'lius he zealously promoted 
the Ueformation during this reign, and, in a proper sense, 
became a confessor for it in the succeeding* ; so early, as 
to be expelled the college by the fellows, upon their pri- 
vate authority, before any law was made, or order given by 

♦ In the primitivo (hnrch, the title vonshire/* tells us, that Mr. Jew«rs 
of Confessor was given noi only to life, during his residence in college, 
those who actually sutrered loiture for was so exemplary, that Moren, the dean 
tlie faith, hut to such as wore impri- of it, u.sed to say to him, I should 
soned in order to suffer torture or ileath. love thee, Jewel, if thou wert not a 
See C 3 'prian “ de unitate cedes. ” And Zuinglian ; in thy faitli 1 hold thee an 
perhaps Jewel was not inferior to hertUic, hut sun. ly in thy life thou avt 
any of the anciiiits in point of piety, an angel; thou art very good and ho- 
and ttiuch superior in regard to learn- nest, hut a LutUeraB.’' 
mg. Prince, in his Woitht -- of 
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queen Mary. On this occasion, they had nothing to ob- 
ject against him, but, 1, His following of Peter Martyr. 
2. His preaching some doctrines contrary to popery. 3. 
His taking orders according to the laws then in force. 4. 
And, according to Fuller, his refusal to be present at mass, 
and other popish solemnities. At his departure he took 
leave of the college in a Latin speech, full of pathetic elo- 
quence. Unwilling, however, to leave the university, he 
took chambers in Broadgate-hall, now Pembroke college, 
where many of his pupils followed him, besides other gen- 
tlemen, who were induced by the fame of his learning to 
attend his lectures. But the strongest testimony to liis 
literary merit was given by the university, who made him 
their orator, and employed him to write their first congra- 
tulatory address to her majesty. Wood indeed observes, 
that this task was evidently imposed upon him by those 
who meant him no kindness ; it being taken for granted, 
that he must either provoke the Roman catholics, or 
the good opinion of his party. If tliis be true, which ts 
probable enougii, he had the dexterity to escape the snuw . ; 
for the address, being both respectful and guarded, passed 
the approbation of Tresham the commissary, and some 
other doctors, and was well received by the ijueen ; Imt 
bis latest biographer attributes the appouitment solely to 
the opinion the university had of liim as an elegant writer, 
and therefore the must fit to pen an aildiess on sucti ai 
occasion. 

Burnet infoiots us, that her maje.sty declared, at her 
accession, tliut site would force no man’s conscieitce, tior 
make any cliange in religion. These sjtecious promi.scs, 
joined to Jewel’s fondness fur the university, seem to 
have been the motives which disposed him to eiueriain a 
more favourable opinion of popery than before. In this 
state of his mind, he went to Clive, to consult his old tutor 
Dr. Parkhurst, who was rector of that parish y but Parkhurst, 
upon the rc-establishraent of popery, having fled to Lon- 
don, Jewel returned to Oxford, where he lingered and 
waited, till, being called upon in St. Mary’s church to 
subscribe some of the popish doctrines under the several 
penalties, he took his pen and subscribed with great reluct- 
ance. Yet this compliance, of which his conscience se- 
verely accused him, was of no avail ; for the clean of Christ 
church. Dr. Martial, alleging his subscription to be in- 
sincere, laid a plot to deliver him info the hands of bishop 
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Bonner; and would certainly have caught him in the snare, 
had he not set out the very night in which he was sent for, 
by a bye-way to London. He walked till he was forced to 
lay himself on the ground, quite spent and almost breath- 
less : where being found by one Augustine Berner, a Swiss, 
first a servant of bishop Latimer, and afterwards a minister, 
this person provided him a horse, and conveyed him to lady 
Warciip, by whom he was entertained for some time, and 
then sent safely to the metropolis. Here he lay concealed, 
changing his lodgings twice or thrice for that purpose, till 
a ship was provided for him to go abroad, together with 
money for the journey, by sir Nicholas 'I hrogmorton, a 
person of great distinction, and at that time in considerable 
ofhees. His escape was managed by one Giles Lawrence, 
who had been his fellow-collegian, and was at this time 
tutor to sir Arthur Darcy’s children, living near the Tower 
of London. Upon his arrival at Franefort, in 1554, he 
made a public confession of his sorrow for his late subscrip- 
tion to popery ; and soon afterwards went to Strasburgh, 
at the ’nvitation of Peter Martyr, who kept a kind of col- 
lege for learned men in his own house, of wliich he made 
Jewel his vice-master : he likewise attended this friend to 
Zurich, and assisted him in his theological lectures. It 
was probably about this time that he made an excursion to 
Padua, wliere ho contracted a friendship with Sig. Scipio, 
ii Vcfiolian gentleman, to whon» he afterwa'^ds addressed 
his “ Kpistle concerning the C\)Uiicil of Trent.” During 
all the time of his exile, which was about four years, he 
studied hard, and spent the rest of his time in cunsoling 
and confirming his friends, frequently telling them that 
when their brethren einlnred such “ hitter tortures and 
liorrihlc martyrdoms at home, it was not reasonable they 
should expect to fare delic'ously in banishment,” always 
concluding with “These things will not last an age,” which 
he repeated so often as to impress their minds with a firm 
belief that their deliverance was not far off. ’i'his, how- 
ever, was not peculiar to Jewel. Fox was likewise? re- 
marked for using the same language, and there was among 
these exiles in general a very firm persuasion that the do- 
minion of popery and cruelty, under queen Mary, wouUl 
not be of long duration. 

The much wished-for event at length was madc knowui, 
and upon the accession of the new queen, or rather the 
year after, 155'% .lewel returned to Kngland ; and wo find 

»' * 
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Ills name, soon after, among the sixteen divines appointed 
by <]ueen Elizabeth to hold^a disputation in Westminster- 
abbey against the papists. In July 155 . 9 , he was in the 
commission, constituted by her majesty to visit the dioceses 
of Sarum, Exeter, Bristol, Bath and Wells, and Gloucester, 
in order to exterminate popery in the west of England ; 
^d he was consecrated bishop of Salisbury on Jan. 21 fol- 
lowing, and had the restitution of the temporalities April 
6 , 1560 . This promotion was presented to him as a re- 
ward for bis great merit and learning ; and another attesta- 
tion of these was given him by the university of Oxfortl, 
who, in 1565 , conferred on hi«n, in his ab.sence, the de- 
gree of D. D. in which character he attended the queen to 
Oxford the following year, and presidetl at the divinity 
disputations held before her majesty on that occasion. He 
had, before, greatly distinguished himself, by a sermon 
preached at St. Paul’s-cross, soon after he had been made 
a bishop, in which he gave a public challenge to all the 
Roman catholics in the world, to produce bnt one clear 
and evident testimony out of any father or famous writer 
who flourished witliin 600 years alter Cflirist, of the exist- 
ence of any one of the articles which the Uomanists main- 
tain against the church of Engiund ; and two years after- 
wards he published his famuu.> “ Apology” for that church. 
In the mean time he gave a particular aticntion to his dio- 
cese, where he began in Ids fn-^t \i.siiation, and tompleted 
in his last, a great reformation, not only in ids cathedral 
and parochial churches, but in all the courts of his juris- 
diction. He watched so narrow ly the proceedings of Ids 
charicelior and archdeacons, and of ids .steward.^ and re- 
ceivers, that they had no opportuiutios of being guilty of 
oppression, injustice, or extortion, nor of being a burden 
to the people, or a scandal to himself. To prevent the.se, 
and the like abu.ses, for which the ecclesiastical courts are 
often censured, he sat in his consistory court, and there 
saw that all things were conducted rightly ; he also sat 
often as an assistant on the bench of civil justice, being 
himself a justice of the peace. 

Amidst these important employment.^, tl»e care of his 
health was too much neglected. He rose at four o^clock 
in the morning ; and after prayers u'itii bis family at live, 
and in the cathedral about six, be was .so intent on his stu- 
dies ail the morning, that he could not, without great vio- 
lence, be drawn from them. After dinner, his doors aud 
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cars were open to all suitors ; and it was observed of him, 
as of Titus, that he never sent any sad from him. Snitora 
being thus dismissed, he heard, with great impartiality and 
patience, such causes debated before him, as either de* 
volved on him as a judge, or were referred to him as an 
arbitrator ; and, if he could spare any time from these, he 
reckoned it as clear gain to his study. About nine at night, 
he called all bis servants to an account how they bad spent 
the day, and then went to prayers with them : from the 
chapej he withdrew again to itis study, till near midnight, 
and from thence to liis bed ; in which when he was laid, 
the gentleman of his bed-chamber read to him till he fell 
asleep. Mr. Hunifrey, who relates this, observes, that this 
watchful and laborious life, without any recreation at all, 
except what his necessary refreshment at meals, and a 
very few liours of rest, afforded him, wasted his life too 
fast, and undoubtetlly hasteiu’d his end. In his fiftieth 
year, he fell into a disorder winch carried him off in Sept. 
1571. He died at Monkton Farley, in his diocese, and 
was huriecl in his cathedral, where there is an inscription 
over his grave, written by Dr. Laurence Hunifrey, vvho 
also wrote an account of his life, to which are prefixed se- 
veral copies of verses in lionour of liim. Dr. Jewel was of 
a thin habit «>f body, which he exhausted by intense appli- 
oatioe to his studies. In his temper he was pleasant and 
afl'ahle, modest, uu;ek, temperate, and perfectly master of 
his passions. In his morals he was pious and charitable ; 
and when hisliop, became most remarkable for bis apos- 
tolic doctrine, holy life, prudetit government, incorrujit in- 
tegrity, unspotted chastity, aiul houiuilul hberality. He 
had naturally a very strong memory, which he greatly im- 
proved by art ; so that he conKi exactly repeat uliatever 
lie had written after once reading ; and therefore gene- 
rally at the ringing of the bell, he began to commit his ser- 
mons to his memory ; which was so ftrui, that he used to 
say, that “ if he were to deliver a premeditated speech 
before a thousand aiulitors, shouting or fi*rhtin;j all the 
while, yet he could say all that he ha<l provided to speak.” 
On one occasion, when the bishop of Norwich proposed 
to him many barbarous words out of a Kalendar, and 
Hooper bishop of Gloucester forty strange words, Welsh, 
Irish, and foreign terms, he after once or twice reading at 
the most, and a little recollection, repeated them all by 
iieart backward and forward. Another time, tvhen sir 
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Nicholas Bacon» lord keeper of the great seal, read to him 
only the last clauses of ten lines in Erasmus’s Paraphrase, 
confused and dismembered gon purpose, he, sitting silent a 
while, and covering his face with his hand, on the sudden 
rehearsed all those broken parcels of sentences the right 
way, and the contrary, without any hesitation. He pro- 
fessed to teach others this art, and taught it his tutor Park- 
hurst beyond the seas ; and in a short time learned all the 
Gospel forward and backward. He was^lso a great master 
of the ancient languages, and skilled in the German and 
Italian. 

Dr. Huinfrey, in the Life of our bishop, has endeavoured 
to represent him a favourer of the noncontormists. Hut it 
is certain, that he oj^posed them in his exile, when they 
began their disputes at Erancfort ; and in a sermon ot ins 
preached at Paul’s Cross, not long before his death, and 
printed among his Works in P'OJ), he defended tiie rites 
and ceremonies of the church against them. He had like- 
wise a conference with some of them concerning tlu- cere- 
monies of the present state of the church, which he men- 
tioned with such vigour, that though upon his death-hed 
he professed that neither his sermon nor conference were 
undertaken to please any mortal man, or to tr()ul)le those 
who thought dill’erently from him ; yet the puritans could 
not forbear shewing their resemments against him. “ It 
was strange to me,” says Dr. Whiigift, “ to l:ear so nota- 
ble a bishop, so learned a man, so stunt a ch.impi' ii uf 
true religion, so painful a prelate, as hi.shup .leael, so un- 
gratefully and spigiufully used by a sort of wuvi ring wicked 
tongues.” He is supposed likewise to have been the au- 
thor of a paper, entitled A brief and lamentabie (\)n- 
sideration of the Apparel now used by the Clergy ol' Eng- 
land,” written in 1566, in which lie addresses the noncon- 
formists in a style which evidently shews his dislike of their 
obstinacy in matters of trivial importance, ami Ins rlread of 
what might be the consequences to the church in future 
times. 

Dr. Jewel’s writings, which have rendered his name 
celebrated oyer all Euroj>e, are ; 1. “ Kxhortatio ad Oxon- 
ienses.” Th*e substance printed in Humfrey’s Life of him, 
p. 35, 1573, 4to. 2, Exhurtatio in coilegio CC. sive 
concio in fundatoris Foxi coiiiincmoratiunein,” p. 45, ike. 
3, “ Concio in templo B. M. Virginis,” Oxon. 15.00, 
preached for his degree of B. D, reprinted in Huinfrey, 
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p. 49. 4. ** Oritio in aula collegii CC.” His farevi'ell 

speech on bis expulsion in 1554, printed by Humfrey, p. 
74, &c. 5. A short tract, De Usura,” ibid. p. 217, &c. 

6. “ Epistola ad Scipioneoi Patritium Venetuin,” &c. 1 5.59, 
and reprinted io the appendix to father Paul’s “ History 
of the Council of Trent,” in English, by Brent, third edi- 
tion, 1629, folio. 7. “A Letter to Henry Bollinger at 
Zurich, concerning the State of Religion in England,” 
dated May 22, 1559, printed in the appendix to Strype’s 
“ Annals,” No. xx. 8. Another letter to the same, dated 
Feb. 8, 1566, concerning his controversy with Hardynge, 
ibid. No. 36, 37. 9. “ Letters between him and Dr. Henry 

Cole, &c. 1560,” 8vo. lo. “A Sermon preached at .St. 
Paul’s Cross, the second .‘Sunday before Easter, anno 1560,” 
8vo. Dr. Cole wrote several letters to him on this subject. 
11. A Reply to Mr. Hardynge’s Answ(?r, &c.” 1566, fol. 
and again in Latin, hy W'ill. Whitaker, fellow of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, at Geneva, 157.S, 4to ; and again in 
1.585, in folio, with our author’s “Apologia Ecclesire An- 
glicaiiic.” 12. “ Apjjlogia Ecclesiae Auglicame,’’ 1562, 
8vo ; several times printeci iu England, and translated into 
German, Italian, FrtMich, .Spanish, and Dutch ; and a Greek 
translation of it was printed at Oxford, in 1614, 8vo. It 
was likewise tratislated into Welsh, Oxford, 1571. I’he Eng- 
lish translation hy the lady Bacon, wife to sir Nieola.s Ba- 
ron, was entitled “An Apology or Answer in Defeiice of 
the (’hnrch of England, i^:e.” 1.562, 4to. This “ Aj>ologv” 
wa.s approved hy the (jueen, and set fortli with the consent 
of the bishops. 13. “ V Defem^e of the Apologv, &c.” 
1564, 1567, folio; again in Latin, hy 'I'ho. Brailtlock, fellow 
of Christ’s college, (’ainl)r;dge, nt Geneva, 1600, fol. The 
“ Apology” was ordeii'd hy^jneen Elizabeth, king James, 
king Ciiarles, and iom- succc'.sive arelihishops, to he read and 
chained up in all parish chnrelies tlironghout England and 
Wales. 14. “ An Answer to a book written by xMr. Har- 
dyngc, entitled ‘ A Deicetion of suudrv foul Errors,’ ike.” 
1568 and 1.570, folio. 1 *. .'V View of a seditious Bull 

sent into England Irom Pins V. &e.” 1582, 8vo. 16. “A 
Treatise of the Holy Scripture.s,” Svo. 17. Exposit'on 
on the two Epistles to the Thessalonians,” 1.594, 8vo. 18, 
“ A Treatise of the .Sacraments, ike.” 1583, 19. “ Cer- 

tain Sermons preached before the (jueen’s majesty at Paul’s 
Cross, and elsewhere.” .Ml these books (except the first 
eight), with the “ Sermojis” and “ Apology,” were printed 
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mt London, 1609, in one volume, folio, with an abstract of 
the aothoi^s life, by Dan. Feaily ; but full of faults, as 
Wood saysi ‘There is a bettef life prefixed to the octavo 
edition of the Apology, 1685. 20. “An Answer to cer- 

tain frivolous Objections against the Goiiernment of the 
Church of England,” 1641, 4to, a single sheet. 21. Many 
letters in the collection of records in Part III. of Burnet’s 
“ History of the Reformation.” ‘ 

JOACHIM, abbot of Corazzo, and afterwards of Flora 
in Calabria, distinguished for his pretended prophecies 
and remarkable opinions, was born at Cclico near Cosenza, 
in 1130. He was of the Cistertian order, and had several 
monasteries subject to his jurisdiction, which he directed 
with the utmost wisdom and regularity. He was revered 
by the multitude as a person divinely inspired, and even 
equal to the most illustrious of the ancient prophets. Many 
of his predictions were formerly circulated, and indeed are 
«till extant, having passed through several editions, and 
received illustration from several commentators. Htr taught 
erroneous notions respecting the holy Trinity, which 
amounted fully to tritheisni ; but what is more extraor- 
dinary, he taught that the morality of the Gospel is im- 
perfect, and that a better and more complete law is to be 
given by the Holy Ghost, which is to be everlasting. The'>e 
reveries gave birth to a book attributed to Joarhim, enti- 
tled The Everlasting Gospel,” or “ The Gospel the 
Holy Ghost.” “ It is not to be doubted,” savs Mosliei.'M, 
“ that Joachim was the author of various predictions, ami 
that be, in a particular manner, foretold the reformation of 
the church, of which he might see the absolute necessity. 
It is, however, certain, tiiat the greater part of the predic- 
tions and writings which were formerly attributed to him, 
were composed by others. This we may affirm even of 
the Everlasting Gospel,” the work undoubtedly of some 
obscure, silly, and visionary monk, who thought proper to 
adorn his reveries with the celebrated name of Joachim, in 
order to gain them credit, and render them more agree- 
able to the mnltitude. The title of this senseless produc- 
tion is taken from Kev. xiv. 6 ; and it contained three books. 

» Life prefixed to the octavo edition of the Apology, 168i, reprinted by Dr. 
Wordsworth in bis l-Icclcsiaslical Biography. — ^Ath. Ox. vol. I. — Fuller’s Abel 
xiedivivus. — Biogo Brit. — Stryp€’.s Life of Craiimer, pp. 337, 3.i7 P^rktr 

j>p. 76, 99, 111 , 17«, IW, 183, 263, 317, 368, 3<r9, 460.~Princc’» Wor^ 
tmesi of Devon. 
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trhe first waa entitled ** Liber concordise veritatis,** or the 
book of tbe harmony of truth ; the second, ** Apocalypsis 
Nova,’* or new revelation ; and the third, “ l^»lteriora de* 
cem Chordarum.” This account was taken from a MS. of 
that work in the Jiibrary of tbe Sorbonne.” It is necessary^ 
we should observe, to distinguish this book from the ** In* 
troduction to the Everlasting Gospel,” written by a friar 
named Gerhard, and published in 1250. Joachim died in 
1202, leaving a number of followers, who were caijed 
Joacliimitcs. His works have been published in Venice, 
1516, folio, &c. and contaiu propositions which have been 
condemned by sevcnal councils. The part of his works 
most esteemed is ids commentaries on Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and the Apocalypse. His life was written by a Dominican 
named Gcrvaisc, and published in 1745, in 2 vo4. 12roo*^ 
JOACHIM, Gkougk. See RHETICUS. 

JOAN (PoPH), called by Platina John VIII. seems to 
rctpiirc some notice in this work, although her history is 
involved in much doubt, and even her existence is thought 
by soiiK' uncertain. 'I'his subject has been treated with as 
much animosity on both sides, between the papists and the 
protestants, as if the whole of religion depended on it. There 
are reckoned upwards of sixty of the Romish communion, 
and among them several monks and canonized saints, by 
whom the story is related thus ; 

About the middle of the ninth century, viz. between the 
pontificates of Leo IV. and Benedict III. a woman, called 
Joan, w'as promoted to the pontificate, by the name of 
John j whom Platina, and almost all other historians, have 
reckoned as the Vlilth of that name, and others as the 
Vllth : some call her only Joiiii. 'Phis female pope was 
1)0171 at Mentz, where she went by the name of English 
John-f ; wliotlier because she was of English extraction, or 
for what other reason, is not known : some modern histo- 
rians say she was called Agues, that is, the chaste, by way 
.of irony, perhaps, before her pontificate. She had from 
her infancy au extraordinary passion for learning and tra- 
velling, and in order to satisfy this inclination, put on the 

• See Morrri. N. B. Blonclel, Dcs- f Her true name was Gilbeita, and 
maretz, and Bayle, are the c hief of it is said she took the name of Hnglisii, 
those who absolutely 'dehied it. Span- or Anghis, from Angtus, a monk of ihe 
helm, l.’Kiifant des Vignelles, among’ abbey of Fulda, whom she loved, and 
those who have affirmed it. who was her instructor, and trarelled 

whh her. (Vespin^s L’etai de rEuglisb. 

I Mosheim.—- Cave, vol. II.— Di’pin. — Moieri. 
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male habit, and went to Athens, in company with one of 
her friends, who was called her favourite lover. From 
Athens she went to Rome, where she taught divinity ; and, 
in the garb of a doctor, acouired so great reputation for 
understanding, learning, and probity, that she was unani> 
mously elected pope in the room of Leo IV. 

To this story several modern historians add many par- 
ticulars of a more delicate nature, and assert that she 
formed an improper connexion with the friend to whose 
assistance she owed her advancement in learning:. This 
commerce, however, might have rctnained a secret, had 
not Joan, mistaken without doubt in ht^r reckoning, ven- 
tured to go to a procession, where she had the misfortune 
to be brought to bed in the middle of the street, between 
the Colosseum and the church of St. Clement; and it is 
added that she died there in labour, after having held the 
pontihcai see about two years. 

Such is the .story, as related in tiie hisfory of the popes, 
which was certainly received and avowed as a truth for 
some centuries. Since it became a matter of dispute, 
some writer.s ot the Honiish (duirch liave denied it; some 
have apologized for it absurdly enough ; others in a way 
that might be admitted, did not that church claim to be 
infallible: tor it was that claim which first brought the 
truth ot this history under examination, d'iie protestants 
alleged it as a clear proot against the claim; since it could 
not be denied that in this instance tlie chnrt'h was deccivcil 
by a woman m disguise. This iiuiuccil tlie Roman 
catholics to search more narrowly than before into the 
affair ; and the result of that inrjuiry was, first a doubt, and 
next an improbability, of .loan’s real existence. This led 
to a further incj^uiry into the origin of the story ; whence it 
appeared, that there were no footsteps of its being known 
in the church for near 2O0 years after it was said to have 
happened ylineas .Sylvius, who was pope in the hftecntli 
century under the name of Rius II. was the; first who 
called it in question, and he touched it but slightly, ob- 
serving, that in the election of that woman there was no 
error in a matter of faith, but only an ignorance as to a 
matter of fact ; and also that the story was not certain. 
\et this very .Sylvius suflbred .loan’s name to be placed 

♦ Martanus iith^ Tir.t who mentions it, and he liv. d ?f»0 jwars after. Blondel’^ 
pclaircis*t.ni. d>: !a on : Si une h mine a ••■.tc siege p 17. 
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among those of the other popes in the register of Siena, 
and transcribed the story in his historical work printed at 
Nuremburg in 1493. The example of Sylvius einbold> 
cned others to search more freely into the matter, who, 
finding it to have no good foundation, thought proper to 
give it up. 

But the protestants thought themselves the more obliged 
to labour in support of it, as an indelible blot and reproach 
upon their adversaries ; and to aggravate the matter, se* 
veral circumstances were mentioned with the view of ex- 
posing the credulity and weakness of that church, which, 
it was maintained, iiad authorized them. In this spirit it 
was observed, that Juan, being installed in her office, 
admitted others into orders, after the manner of other 
popes ; made priests and deacons, ordained bishops 
and abbots, sung mass, consecrated churches and altars, 
administered the sacraments, presented her feet to be 
kissed, and performed all oiher actions which the popes of 
Home are wont to do, with other particulars not now worth 
reciting, as the best informed historians seem to give the 
whole up as a fable.' 

JOAN of ARC, commonly called the Maid of Orleans, 
one of the most remarkable heroine's in history, was the 
daughter of James d’ \rc, and of Isabella Rome his wife, 
two persons of i()v\ rank, in the \illage of Domrerni, near 
Vaitconleurs, on the i)ui (leis of Lorr line, where she was born 
in 1402. The instructions she received during her child- 
hood and youth were suited to lurr humble contliiion. Slie 
quitted her parents at an early age, as tliey were ill able 
to maiiitaiii her, and engaged herself as a servant at a small 
inn. In this situation she empl<)yed herself in attending 
the horses of the guests, and in riding them to the water- 
ing-place, and by these extneises she acquired a robust 
and hardy frame. At this time the alfairs of France were 
in a desperate condition, and the city of Orleans, the 
most important plat;e in the kingdom, was besieged by the 
I'.nglish regent, the duke ol Bedford, as a step to prepare 
the way for the conquest of all France. 'Flic French king 
used every expedient to supply the city with a garrison 
and provisions ; and the F^nglish left no method unem- 
ployed for reducing it. The eyes of all Europe were 

' <Jcii. Diet. — Platina de vitis Pontificum.— Bow*i’s Hist, of the Popes.— 
MuBhi-im’s Cl). Hist. 
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turned towards this scene of action, and after nutiiherless 
feats of valour on both sides, the attack was so vigorously 
pushed by the English, that the king (Charles VII.) gave 
up the city as lost, alien relief was brought from a very 
unexpected quarter. Joan, influenced hy the frequent 
accounts of the rencounters at this memorable siege, and 
affected with the distresses of her country and king, was 
seized with a wild desire of relieving him ; and as her in- 
experienced mind worked day and night on this favourite 
object, she fancied slie saw visions, and heard v'oices, ex- 
horting her to re-establish the throne of France, and expel 
the English invaders. Enthusiastic in these notion'^, she 
went to Vaucouleurs, and informed Baudriconrt, the go- 
vernor, of her insjjirations and intentions, who sent her to 
the French court, then at Cliinon. Here, on being intro- 
duced to the king, she offered, in the name of the Supreme 
Being, to raise tlie siege of (.)rleaMs, and conduct his ma- 
jesty to Klieims, to be there cniwned and anointed ; and 
she demanded, as the instrument of her future victories, a 
particular sword which was kept in the ihiireh of St. (’a- 
tberitie de Fierbois. The king and his ministers at first 
either hesitated or pretended to hesitate ; hut after an as- 
sembly ot grave and learned duines had pronounced her 
mission to bo real aii<! supernatural, iu r refjmst was 
granted, and she was ('xhibiO'd to tin* wlioh^ peijple, on 
fiorsehack m military hahilniient (in this Mght, her d('\- 
terity in managing her >lecd, ihoiigo aecjuired in her for- 
mer stutiiin, was regartied as a fresh prool ol her mission j 
her former occupation was ev<.*n denied ; slio was con- 
verted into a slieplierdess, an employment m(»ro agreeable 
to the fancy. Some years were subtracted from her a>rc, 
in order to excite still more admiratioti ; and she was re- 
ceived v\ith the loudest acclamations, by persons of all 
ranks. 

rhe Englisii at first alTected to speak witJi derision of the 
maid and her heavenly mission ; but w'ere secretly struck 
with the strong persuasion which prevailed in all around 
them, ^’hey found their courage daunted by degrees, and 
thence began to itifer a divine vengeance hanging over 
them. A silent astonishment reigned among those troops 
formerly so elated with victory, and so fierce for the com- 
bat The maid entered the city of Orleans at the head of 
a convoy, arrayed in her military garb, and displaying her 
consecrated stondard. She was received as a celestial 
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deliverer by the garrison and its. inhabitants; and with the 
instructions of count Dunois, commonly called the Bastard 
of Orleans, who commanded in that place, she actually 
obliged the English to raise the siege of that city, after 
driving them from their enirenchments, and deicating 
them in several desperate attacks. 

liaising the siege of Orleans was one part of the maid’s 
promise to Charles; crowning him at llheirns was the 
other ; and she now vehcancMulv iiibisic/l that he shonid set 
out immediately on tliat joutiiey. A l«*w w : ek'> hefore, 
such a proposal would have appc“;5i(.?d altogether <;xtrava- 
gant. Hheims lay in a distant «piaiter ol the kingdom; 
was then in the hamls of a victorious ct^emv ; the whole 
road that led to it was occupied Iw ihtdr garrisons ; and 
1)0 imagiitalion could lia\e been so sanguine as to hope 
tlial such an attc'mpt could possibly he carried into exe- 
cution. Ijui, as it was the interest of the kitig of France 
to maintain the belief of something extraordinai’y and di- 
vine in tliese events, he resolved to comply with her ex- 
hortations, at)d avail himself of the present consternation 
of the English, lie accordingly set out for Hheims, at the 
heail of 12,000 men, and scarcely jicreeived as he passed 
along, that lie was marching ihrongli an enemy’s country. 
Every pla< e opetied its gau*s to him ; Hludms sent him its 
kt'ys, and ilie ccM'cmciny of his inanguralion was performi»d 
wiiii the holy oil, wi»ii li a pigeon is .said to have brought 
from heaven to (.llovis, ou the first establishment of the 
ErcMJcIi inonarcliV. 

A.s a mark of his gratitude*, Clnirles Iiad a medal struck 
in lu'r injiniur. On one side was her portrait, on the other 
a hand holding a s\\ ord with tht'se uonls, Cu/i.'^Uio 
Jh i. “ SnsLamed l)y the assistance oi God.” i’he king 
also ennobU*d all her familv, as well in the male as in the 
female line; the bnnicr became extinct in ITnO. In 1611. 
the luitor, at tlio reipn st ot the procurator-general, were 
depriveil of tlieir privdoge of ennobling their children, in- 
depi*ndent of their liushaiid. Tdie town of Donuemi, also, 
where she was born, was exempted from all taxes, aids, 
and subsidies for ever. 

'J’lie Maid of Orlcams, as .she is called, declared after 
this coronation, that her mis.sion was now accomplished ; 
and expressed her iiu lination to retire to the occupations 
and course of life wiiicli became her sex. lint Dunois, 
sensible of the groat advantages wliich might still be reuocd 
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from her presence in the army, exhorted her to persevere 
till tlie hnal expulsion of the Knglish. In pursuance of 
this advice, she threw herself into the town of Compiegne, 
at that time besieged by the duke of Burgundy, assistt'il 
by tlie earls of Arundel and SutVolk. I’he garrison, on 
her appearance, believed themselves invincible ; but Joan, 
after performing prodigies of valour, was taken prisoruu 
in a sally, and no etforts having been made by tlie French 
court to deliver her, was coiulenmed by the Knglish to be 
burnt alive, which sentence she sustained with great cou- 
rage in the nineteenth year of her age, 14JI. Such are 
the outlines of the history of this extraordinary heroine, 
which however is involved in many doubts and difhcullies, 
and has too many of the features of romance for serious 
belief. It has lately even been doubted whether she was 
actually put to death ; and some plausible evidence has 
been brought forward to prove that the judges appointed 
by the duke of Bedford to try her, passed a sentence from 
which they saved her on the day of execution by a trick, 
and that she afterwards made her appearance, was married 
to a gentleman of the house of Amboise in 1436, and her 
sentence was annulled in 1456. Be this as it may, her 
memory has long been consecrated by her countrymen, 
none of whom, however, have done her so much honour 
as our present poet-laureat, in his admirable poem of 
“ Joan of Arc.” ‘ 

JOBEliT (I.ouis), a pious and learned Jesuit, was a 
native of Paris, where lie was horn in 1647. !le taught 
polite literature in his own order, and distinguished him- 
self as a preacher. Ho died at Paris in l71!>. TluM*e are 
several tracts of piety of his writing, besides a piece en- 
titled “ La Science <les IVI<*daiiles,” of which the best 
edition is that of Paris, in 173y, 2 vols. l2mo, but this 
-superiority it owes to the editor, M. le Baron Bimard de 
la Bastie; and even of this edition, the second volume is a 
mere farrago of useless lumber. Pinkertori, who expresses 
a ver}' low opinion of this work, affirms that Jobert bor- 
rowed much from Cliarle.s Patiu’s “ Introduction to the 
History of Medals,” without any acknowledgment.* 
JOCONDUS, or JUCUNDUS (John), an eminent an- 
tiquary, architect, and critic, was jirobably a native of 

’ Histories of Englanrl aii-J Fr.inco.—.SouUury s Joan of Arc,— Oloic’.s Sunple- 
•w*nt to the Kncyclopaedia Driaiinica. * 

* Aiorari,— >Dict, tiut.— Fiiikcrtou’s Medals, prefaco. 
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Verona, and flourished in the sixteenth century. He was 
of the order of the Dominicans, but in his travels, an<* du- 
ring his scientific labours, wore the habit of a secular priesL 
When at Rome, where he was first known as an architect, 
he began to apply to the study of classical antiquities, and 
made a judicious collection of inscriptions, which he dedi- 
cated to Lorenzo de JVledici. He was some time at the 
court of the emperor Maximilian I. and thence went to 
France about 1500, where Louis X. appointed him royal 
architect. He built at Paris two bridges over the Seine, 
that of Notre Dame, and the little britige. In the mean 
time, while he bad leisure, he employed it in examining 
ancient manuscripts, and had the felicity to recover all the 
letters of Pliny the younger, and the work of Julius Obse- 
quens on prodigies. 'J’hese be arranged for publication, 
and sent them to Aldus Manutius, by whom they w’ere 
both printed in 1508, 8vo. He also collated several other 
classics, and illustrated Cssar’s Commentaries by useful 
notes and figures, and was the first to give a design of the 
famous bridge which Ca?sar built across the Rhine. On 
his return to Italy, he edited the fine edition of Vitruvius, 
printed by Aldus in 1511 , and enriched it witJi designs 
When the famous bridge the Rialto was burnt down in 
1513, he gave a luagniliccnt design for a new one; but 
that of ciii inferior archiicor being prefi-rred, lie quitted 
Venice, and w'cnt to Rome, wlure, afuM' tlje death of 
Bramante, he was t ui[)i:'yed on St. Pelei’s church. Hi^^ 
last wn^rlv was the Iwulge over the Ailige, at. X'^croua, which 
j)e built in 152(J. He d.t;d about 1 >.io, at a very advanced 
^( 1 (‘ * 

JODI'-LLIviS'i i.i'ii ( \ a iH-li'br.it i il I’ reiu h poet, was bori< 
of a noble lamdv at Paris, m; 1 He was esteemed bv 

Henry II. and diaries I\. but s«; cntirelv ilcvotcd to poetrv 
.and luxury, that he reaped no advantage from their pa- 
tronage, but liv< d in po\ert\. He was one of ilie earliest 
tragic poets of I ranee, but abused tlie uncommon facility 
he had in writing vmscs ; so that liiongli his French poems 
were much adtmrtjd wlicn their auilior was living, it now 
requires great patience to read them. 'Fhe same cannot, 
however, be said of his Latin poctiy , which is written in a 
more pure and easy style, and in a better taste. Jodelle 
was well anpiainted with (xrei k and Latin, had a genius 


* 'l'irabo<» h', — Mvreri . — Vucttit, vt.»! XNX - 
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for the arts, and is said to have understood architecture, 
paining, and sculpture j he was one of the poets in the 
Pleiades fancied by Roiisard, and is considered as the in- 
ventor of the Vers rapport^s. I’his author died very poor, 
July 1573. The collection of his poems was published at 
Paris, 1574, 4to, and at Lyons, 1597, }2mo. It contains 
two tragedies, Cleopatra, and Dido ; Eugene, a comedy ; son- 
nets, songs, odes, elegies, &c. Cardinal du Perron valued 
this poet’s talents so little, that he used to say Jodelle*a 
verses w'ere but pois piles} 


JOHN of SALISBURY. See SALISBURY. 

JOHNSON (Charlks), a dramatic writer, was origi- 
nally bred to the law, and a member of the Middle temple, 
but being a great admirer of the muses, and finding in 
himself a strong propensity td dramatic, writing, he quitted 
his profession, and by contracting an intimacy with Mr. 
Wilks, the manager of the theatre, found means, through 
that gentleman’s interest, to get his plays on the stage 
without much difficulty. Some of them met with very 
good success, and being a constant frequenter of the 
meetings of the wits at Will’s and Button’s colfec-houses, 
he, by a polite and inoffensive behaviour, formed so ex- 
tensive an acquaintance and intimacy, as conslaiuly in- 
sured him great emoluments on his benefit night ; by which 
means, being a man of ceconorny, he was enahled to sub- 
sist very genteelly. He at length married a young widow, 
with a tolerable fortune, on which he set up a tavern in 
Bow-street, Covent-garden, but quitted business at his 
wife’s death, and lived privately on an easy competence 
which he had saved. At what time he was born we know 
not, but he lived in the reigns of queen Anne, king 
George I. and part of George II. and died March 1 1, 1748. 
As a dramatic writer, he is far from deserving to be placed 
amongst the lowest class ; for though his plots are seldom 
original, yet be has given them so many additions,, and 
has clothed the designs of others in so pleasing a dress, 
that a great share of the merit they possess ought to be at- 
tributed to him. 


Though, as we have observed, be was a man of a very 
inoffensive behaviour, be could not escape the satire of 
Pope, who, too ready to resent even auy supposed offence, 
has, on some trivial pique, immortalized him in the “ Outk- 


’ ««n, Dict.~NicCTon, toU SIX VllLo-Msren. -Diet. Hirt. 
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ciad and in one of the notes to that poem has rjuoted 
from another piece, called “The Characters of the Times,’* 
the following account of him : ** Charles Johnson, famous 
for writing a play every year, and for being at Button’s 
every day. He had probably thriven better in his voca- 
tion, had he been a small matter leaner; he may be justly 
caUed a martyr to obesity, and be said to have fallen a 
victim to the rotundity of his parts.” The friends of John- 
son knew that part of this account was false, and probably 
did not think very ill of a man of whom nothing more de- 
grading could be said than that he was fat. The dramatic 
pieces this author produced, nineteen in all, are enume- 
rated in the Biographia Dramaticu. ’ 

JOHNSON (John), an eminent divine among the non- 
jurors, the only son of the rev. Thomas Johnson, vicar of 
Frindsbury, near Rochester, was born Dec. 30, 1662, and 
was educated in the king’s .school in Canterbury, where 
he made such progress in the three learned languages, 
Latin, Greek, and llebrew, under Mr. Lovejoy, then mas- 
ter of that school, that when he was v<‘ry little more than 
fifteen years of age, he was sent to the university of Cam- 
bridge, where he was admittcil in the college of St. Mary 
Magdalen, under the tuition of Mr. Turner, fellow of that 
house, March the 4th, 1677-8. In Lent term 1631-2, 
he took the degree of B. A. and soon after was nominated 
by the dean and chapter of Canterbury to a scholarship iu 
Corpus Cliristi college in that university, of the founda- 
tion of archl)isho|} Parker, to which he was admitted April 
the 2ytli, 1682, under the tuition of Mr. Beck, fellow of that 
house. He took the degree of M. A, at the cominencc- 
ixient 1 685. Soon after he entered into deacon’s orders, and 
became curate to the rector of Upper and Lower Hard res, 
near Canterbury. He was ordained priest by the right rev. 
Dr. Thomas Sprat, lord bishop of Rochester and dean of 
Westminster, December the I9th, 1686 ; and July the 9th, 
1687, be was collated to the vicarage of Boughton under the 
Blean, by Dr. Sancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, and at the 
same time he was allowed by the same archbishop to hold the 
jidjoining vicarage of Hern-hill by sequestration ; both which 
churches he supplied himself. About I6S9 one .Sale, 
ft man who had counterfeited holy orders, having forged 

' Cibb«r*s Lireii, voK V. — Bioj. Drtniatica. 
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of ordination botl. for l.imself and hit. father, 
Clime into this diocese, and taking occasion froin the con- 
fusion occasioned by the revolution during the time arch- 
bishop Sancroft was under suspension, and before Dr. T i|* 
lotson was consecrated to the archbishopric, made it his 
business to find out what livings were held by sequestration 
only, and procured the broad seal for one of these for him- 
self, and another for his father. On this Mr. Johnson 
thought it necessary to secure his vicarage of Hern -hill, 
that he might prevent Sale from depriving him of that be- 
nefice ; and archbishop Sancroft being then <leprived ah 
officio only, but not a bencjicio^ presented him to Hern-hill, 
to which he was instituted October the ICtli, 1689, by Dr. 
George Oxenden, vicar-general to the archbishop, but at 
that time to the dean and chapter of Canterbury, guardians 
of the spiritualities during the suspension of the archbishop. 
But as tlie living liad been so long held by sequestration 
that it was lapsed to the crown, be found it necessary to 
corroborate his title with the broad seal, which was given 
him April the 12th, 1690. In 1697 the vicarage of St. 
John ill the Isle of Thanct, to which the town of Margate 
belongs, becoming void, archbishop Tenison, the patroni 
considering the largeness of the cure, was desirous to place 
there a person belter qualified than ordinary to supply it, 
and could think of no man in his diocese more fit than 
Mr. Johnson, and therefore entreated him to undertake 
the pastoral care of that large and populous parish. And 
because the benefice was but small, and the cure very 
great, the archbishop, to induce him to accept of it, collated 
him to the vicarage of Appledore (a good benefice) on the 
borders of Kornney Marsh, on the 1st of May, 1697; but 
Mr. .lohnsou chose to hold Margate by sequestration only. 
And having now two sons ready to be instructed in learn- 
ing, he would not send them to school, but taught them 
himself; saying that he thought it as much the duty of a 
father to teach bis own children, if he was capable of doing 
it, as it was of the mother to suckle and nurse them in 
their infancy, jf she was able ; and because he believed 
they would learn better in company than alone, he took 
two or three boarders to teach with them, the sons of some 
particular friends. He was much importuned by several 
others of his acquaintance to take their sons, but he 
refused. At length, finding he could not attend the pupils 
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he had, his great cure, and his studies, in sucli a manner 
as he* was desirous to do, he entreateU his patron the arch- 
bishop, to give him leave entirely to quit Margate, and 
to retire to his cure oi' Apple<lore, which, with some diffi- 
culty, was at last granted him ; but not till his grace had 
made inquiry throughout his diocese and the university of 
Cambridge for one who might be thought rjualified to suc- 
ceed him. He settled at Appledore in 1703, and as soon 
as his eldest son was lit tor the university (v\i»ich was in 
170.5) he .sent him to Camliridge, and his other son to 
school till he wa.s of age to be put out apprentice ; and 
di:.mi.sse(l all the rest of his scholars. He seemed much 
pleased with Appledore at hi.s first retirement thither, as a 
place where he could follow his studies without interrup- 
tion. Jjnt this satislaction was not of hmg continuance; 
for that marshy air, in a year or two, brought a .severe sick- 
ness on iiimscll and all his family, and hi.s constitution (which 
till then luul l)cen viny good) was so broken, that he never 
afterwards recovered tiie health lie had before enjoyed. 
'J’his made him desirous to remove from thence as soon as 
he could ; and the vicarage of Craiibrook becoming void, 
lie asked the archbishop to bestow it on him, which his 
grace readily did, and accordingly collated him to it April 
the I3tlt, 17o7, where he continued till bis death, holding 
Ajipleilore vvith it. In 171(J, and again iii 171.'i, he was 
chosen by the clergy of tlie diocese of Canlethury to be 
one of their proctors for the convocation summoned to 
meet with the parliament in those years. And as the first 
of these convocations was permitted to sit and act, and to 
treat of matters of religion (though they brought no busi- 
ness to any perfection, owing to the differences that had 
been raised between the two houses) he ccnstaiiily attonded 
the house of which he was a member whilst any nmiicr was 
there under debate ; and his parts and learning came to 
be known and esteemed by the most eminent clergy of the 
province, as they had been before by those of the dioce.sc 
where he lived ; so that from this time he was frequently 
resorted to for his opinion in particular cases, and had let- 
ters sent to him from the remotest parts of the province of 
Canterbury, and sometimes from the other province also, 
requiring Ins opinion in matters of learning, especially as 
to what concerned our religion and ecclesiastical laws. He 
continued at Cranbrook about eighteen years ; and as he 
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bad been highly valued, esteemed, and beloved at all 
other places where he had resided, so was he here also by 
all that were true friends, says his biographer, “ to the pure 
catholic religion of Jesus Christ, as professed and evstab- 
lished in the church of England. . But as there were many 
dissenters of all denominations in that place, and some 
others, who (though they fretpiented the church, ’ yet) 
seemed to like the Dissenters better, and to side with them 
upon all occasions, except going to their meetings for re- 
ligious worship, I cannot say how they loved and esteeiiietl 
him. However, he was so remarkably upright in his lift' 
and conversation, that even they could accuse him of no 


other fault, except his known hearty zeal for the church 
of England, which all impartial persons would have judged 
a virtue. For certainly those that have not an hearty 
affection for a church ought not to be made priests of it. 
iSome of those favourers of the dissenters studied to make 
him uneasy, by endeavouring to raise a party in i»is paridi 
against him, merely because they Cf)uld not make him, 
like themselves, a latitudinarian in matters of religion ; but 
they failed in their design, and his friends were ti^o manv 


for them A little before he left Appledore, he begatt 
to discover that learning to the world, which till this tune 
was little known beyontl the diocese where he li\ed, ex- 
cept to some particular acqnaitjtance, bv printing .several 
tracts ; though his modesty was such, that he w^uld not 
put his name to them, itl! they iiad at least a second edi- 
tion. 1 he first ol the^e was a “ Paraphrase with Notes 
on the Book of Psalms acconiitig to the ITransluiion re- 
tained in our Common Prayer-Book,” published in 1706. 
I he next book he wrote was the “ Clergyman’s Vade-Me- 
cum,” 1708, which went through five’^editions, and was 
followed, in 1709, hy a second part. In 1710 he published 
tne^ w ropitiatory Oblation in the Kucharist in 171/, 
“ Ihe Cnhloody Sacrifice,” part 1.; and in 1717, part JI. ' 
in 17 JO, A Collection of Ecclesiastical Laws.” 

Ill 1728, Mary his daughter and only surviving child, 
leing his executrix, published some posthumous dis- 
courses of his which he had <lesigiied for the pre&s ; ami as 
no man was more careful and tbligent to instruct those 
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committetl to his care in the knowledge of their duty by 
his sermons and discourses) so was he no less careful to 
instruct them by bis example in a regular Christian life^ 
and therefore none was better beloved by his parishioners 
in general. This learned divine, of whom his biographer. 
Dr. Brett, has given a very high, although perhaps some- 
what partial character, died Dec. 15, 1725, and was buried 
in Cranbrook church-yard. 

In 1689 he married Margaret, the daughter of Thomas 
.Tenkin, gent, of the isle of Thanet, and half-sister of Dr. 
Hobcrt Jonkin, master of St. John’s college in Cambridge. 
He had some children ; and among them a sou, who died 
in 1723, after having been fellow of the above college, and 
rector of Standish in Lancashire. 

In 1748 was ]>iihlishcd “The Life of the late Hf./. J. 
Johnson, tScc. by the late Rev. Tliomas Brett,” with t.iree 
of i\Ii'. Johnson’s posthumous tracts, and part of h < cor- 
respondence with Dr. Mickes, Mr. Nelson, and Dr. Brett.’ 

JOHNSON (M.tuiin h), an excellent antiquar}’, and 
founder ol tlic Gentleman’s Society at Spalding, was de- 
scended f rom a family mncli distinguished in the last cen- 
tury. At Berkhamstead, the seat of one of hi.s relations, 
were half-length portraits of his grandfather, old Henry 
Johnson Mid Ids lady, and sir Charles and lady Bickerstatl, 
and their daugiiter, w’ho was mother to sir Henry Johnson, 
and to Benjamin Johnson, poct-laureat to James 1. who, 
agreeably to the orthography of that age, spelt his name 
Jonson. Sir Henry was painted half-lengtli, by Frederick 
Zucchero ; and the picture was esteemed capital. '1 he 
family of Johnson were also allied to many other families of 
consideration. Mr. Johnson, born at Spalding, a member 
of the Inner I’emple, London, and ste.ward of the soke or 
manor of Spalding, married early in life a daughter of 
.foshua Ambler, esq. of that place. She was the grand- 
daughter of Sir Anthony Oldfield, and lineally dcsct'iuied 
from Sir Thomas Gresham, the founder of Gresham-coi- 
lege, and of the Royal F!xchange, London. By this Iatl3' 
he had twenty-six children, of whom sixteen sat down to- 
gether to his table. 

Mr. Jobnson in the latter part of his life was attacked 
with a vertiginous disorder in his head, which freqnentlj' 
interrupted his studies, and at last put a period to his life, 
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Feb. 6, 1755. H'? acquired a general esteem from the 

frankness and benevolence of his character, which displayed 
itselt not less in social life than in the communication of 
his literary researches. vStrangers who applied to him for 
intormation, though without any introduction except what 
Arose from «a gcuuiiic thirst for knowledge congenial with 
his own, failed not to experience the hospitality of his 
board. While their spirit of curiosity was feasted by the 
liberal conversation of the man of letters, their social 
powers were at the same time gratilied by the hospitable 
frankness of the benevolent Knglishman. I’he following 
eulogimn on him by Dr. Stukolev, is transcribed from the 
original in the “ Minutes of the Society of Antiquaries:’* 
** Maurice Johnson, es(j. of Spalding in I.incolnsiiire, coun- 
sellor at law, a fluent orator, and of eminence in his profes- 
sion ; one ot the last of the founders of the Society of 
Antiquaries, 1717, except Br. Willis and W. Stukeley ; 
founder of the literary society at Spalding, Nov. 3 , 1712, 
which, by his unwearied endeavours, interest, and applica- 
tion in every kind, infinite labours in writing, collecting, 
methodizing, has now [1755] subsisted forty years in great 
reputation, and excited a great spirit of learning and curi- 
osity in South Holland [in Lincolnshire]. 1 hey have a 
public library, and all cortvonicnces for their weekly meet- 
ing, Mr. .Johnson was a groat lover of gardening, and had 
a fine collection of plants, anrl an c;xrellcnt cabiitet of 
medals. He collected large memoirs for the ‘ History of 
Caransius,’ all which, with his coins of that prince, he 
sent to me, particularly a brass one which he supposed his 
son, resembling those of young 'I’etricus. A good radiated 
CAES SPFA. Rev. a woman holds a cornucopia'!, resting her 
right hand on a pillar or rudder, i.ocis or ci.sLO. In ge- 
neral the antiqitities of the great mitred priory of Spalding, 
and of this part of Lincolnshire, are for ever obliged to the 
care and <iiligcnce of Maurice Johnson, who has rescued 
them from oblivion.” 

An accurate account of his many learned communications 
to the Society ot Antiquaries of London, as well as of those 
which he made to the .society he founded at Spalding, may 
be seen in the curious work whicli furnishes this article.' 

JOHNSON {Sa.mcel), an Knglish divine of remarkable 
learning and steadiness in sufi’ering for the principles of the 

* H ^tory of the Spytldiir^ S Bo^’VCJr, 
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Revolution in 1688, was born in 1649, in Warwickshire*; 
and being put to St, Paul’s school in London, studied with 
such success and reputation, that as soon as he was fit for 
the university, he was made keeper of the library to that 
school. In this station he applied himself to the Oriental 
languages, in which he made great progress, lie was of 
Trinity-college, Cambridge, but left the university with- 
out taking a degree. He entered into orders, and was 
presented by a friend, Mr. Robert Bidduiph, in 1669-70, 
to the rectory of Corringham in Kssex. Tliis living, worth 
only 80/. a year, was the only church preferment he ever 
had ; and, as the air of the place did not agree with him, 
he placed a curate upon the spot, and settled himself at 
London ; a situation so much the more agreeable to jihn, as 
he had a .strong disjiositioii for politics, and liad even made 
somt^ progress in that study before he was presented to 
this living. 

7’he times were turbulent; the duke of York declaring 
himself a Papist, his succession to the crown began to be 
warmly opposed ; and this brought the doctriue of inde- 
feasible here<iitary right into <lispute, which was strongly 
disrelished by Johnson, who was naturally of no snbmi;>sive 
temper'*. 7'his inclination was early observed by his pa- 
tron, who warned him against the dan;i:er of it to one of 
his proiossion, and advised him, if he would turn his 
thoughts to that subject, to read Bracton and Fortescue 
“ de laudibus legum Atigliic,” See. that so he might ho 
acquainted with the old Kuglish constitution ; but by no 
means to make politics the sultject of his sermons, for that 
matters of faith and practice formed more suitable admo- 
nitions from the pulpit. Johnson, it is said, religiously 


Of tills truth wc cannot have a 
6trong<*r evidence than from liiriiself. 
In a piece printed 168y, speaking of 
bishop Burners Pastoral Letter, pub- 
lished a little before, in ouler to plat e 
king William’s ri^ht to the crown upon 
eonqnest, he expresses himself thus : 

1 will presently jam issue with this 
conquering bishop, for I have not been 
afraid of a conqueror these 18 years; 
for lonn^ since 1 used to walk by the 
New Exchange gate, where stood an 
overgrown porter with his gown and 
giv ing him a resemblance of aii- 
hority ,w hose business it was to regulate 
be soac hmen before the entrance ; and 


would make nothing of lifiin^^ a coach- 
man off liis bo\', and beating Inni, and 
throwing him into his box again. I have 
several times looked up at tins tall mas- 
tering fellow, and pul the ca'‘e : Sup- 
pose this conqueror should lake me up 
under his arm, like a gizzard, and lun 
away with iiic ; am I his subject? No, 
thought I, I am my own, and not his : 
and, having thus iuvaded me, if f eouM 
not otherwise rescue myself from him, 
1 would smite him under tlio fifth rib* 
The application is easy.’’ Tract eon- 
cerniiig king James’s Abrogatiou, m 
our author’s works* p. -07, 
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observed this advice ; and though, by himself tO 

th»‘ study ot the books recommended to him,* he became 
well verbed in the Ei.giish constitution, yet he never intro- 
duced it ill lii.s sermons, but employed these, with zeal, 
to expose the absurdity* and mischiel ot the 4*opish reli- 
gion, which was tlien too much encouraged, and would, 
he thought, unavoidably he established if the next heir to 
the crown was not sot aside. This point he laboured inces- 
santly in his private conversaiiou, and became so good a 
master of the arguments for it, tliat the opposers of the 
court gave him suitable encouragement to proceed. The 
earl of Essex admitted him into his company ; and lord 
William Russel, respecting his parts and probity, made him 
bis domestic chaplain. This preferment placed him in a 
conspicuous point of view; and in 1679 he was appointed 
to preach before the mayor and aldermen at Guildhall- 
chapel, on Palni-Sunday. lie took that opportunity of 
preaching against Popery ; and from this time, he tells us 
Iiimseif, he threw away his liberty with botli hands, and 
with Ills eyes open, for his country’s service.” In short, 
he began to be regarded by^ his party as their immoveable 
bulwark; and to iiiuke good that character, wiiile tlie bill 
of exclusion was carried on by liis patron at the head of 
that party in the House of Commons, his chaplain, to pro- 
mote the same caa.se, engaged tlie ecclesiastical champion 
of passive obedience. Dr. liickes in a book entitled 
“Julian the Apostate, txi;.” published in 1682. This 
tract being written to expose the doctrine, then generally 
received, of passive obedience, was answered by Dr. Hickes, 
in a piece entitled “Jovian, bcc.” to which Johnson drew 
up a reply*, under the title of “ Julian’s arts to undermine 
and extirpate Christianity,” 6lc. This was printed and 
entered at Stationers’- hall, 1683 , in order to be published; 
but, seeing his patron lord Russel seized and imprisoned, 
Johnson thought proper to check his zeal, and take the 
advice of his friend.s in suppressing it. 

The court, however, having information of it, he was 
summoned, about two months after lord Russel was be- 
headed, to appear before the king and council, where the 
lord keeper North examined him upon these points ; 1. 
** Whether he was the author of a book called * Julian’s 

♦ Dr. pro'laotion here aUacked, was a iermoo preached before tha 

lord mayor in 16S1, and published in 16b2, 
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Arts and •Methods to undermine and extirpate Christi- 
anity’ ? ” 'J’o which having answered in the affirmative, he 
was asked, “ Why, after the book bad been so long entered 
at ytationers’-hall, it was not published ?’* To which he 
replied, “ I'hat the nation was in too great a ferment to 
have the matter further debated at that time.” Upon this he 
was couimanded to produce one of those books to the coun- 
cil, being told that it should be published if they approved 
it ; but he answered, “ he had suppressed them himself, 
so that they were now his own private thoughts, for which 
he was not accountable to any power upon earth.” The 
council then dismissed him ; but he was sent for twice 
afterwards, and the same questions urged, to which he 
returned the same answers, and was then sent prisoner to 
the Gatehouse, by a warrant of commitment dated Aug. 3, 
1683, and signed by sir Leoline Jenkins, one of the privy 
council, and principal secretary of state. He was bailed 
out ot prison by two friends, and the court used all possible 
means to discover the book ; but, being disappointed in the 
search, recourse was had to promises, and a considerable 
sum, besities the favour of the court, w’as offered for one 
of the copies, to the person in whose hands they were 
supposed to he lodged. I’his was refused ; and, as neither 
threats nor promises prevailed, the court was obliged to 
drop the prosecution upon that book, and an inforinatioft 
against Joinison was lodged in the King’s-bench, for writing 
“ Julian the Apostate,” &c. The prosecution was begun 
and carried on by the interest of the diike of York. The 
following was one of the first of the pas.sages on which the 
information was founded : ‘‘And therefore, I much wonder 
at those men who trouble the nation at this time of daj', 
with the unseasonable prescription of prayers and tears, 
and the passive obedience of- the Thebean legion, and 
such-like last remedies, which are proper only at such a 
time as the laws of our country are armed against our reli- 
gion.” The attack of this apparently innocent sentence 
gives a strong idea of the violence of the times. 

When Mr. Johnson was brought to trial, he employed 
Mr. Wallop as his counsel, who urged for his client, that 
he had ofiended against no law of the land ; that the book, 
taken together, was innocent; hut that any treatise might 
be made criminal, if treated as those who drew up the 
information had treated this. 'I’lie Judges, however, had 
orders to proceed iu the cause, and the chief justice Jef- 
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fries upbraided Johnson for meddling wiih what did not 
belong to him) and scollingly told iiioj) that he would 
give him a teitt, vliich was, “ l^et every man study to be 
quiet, and mind his own business to which Johnson re- 
plied, that he did mind his business as an Eiigltshnian when 
he wrote that book. He was condemned, however, in a 
fine of 600 marks, and committed prisoner to the King’s- 
bench till he should pay it. Here he lay in very neces- 
sitous circumstances, it being reckoned criminal to visit or 
shew him any kindness ; so that few bad the courage to 
come near him, or give him any relief; by which means he 
was reduced very low. Notwithstanding which, when his 
mother, whom he had maintained for many years, scut to 
him for subsistence, such was his filial afi'ection, that though 
he knew not how to supply his own wants, and those of his 
wife and children, and was told on this occasion, that 
** charity begins at home,” he sent lier forty shillings, 
though he had but fifty in the world, saying, he would do 
his duty, and trust Providence for his own supply* The 
event shewed that his hopes were not vain ; for the next 
morning be received lOl. by an unknown hand, which he 
discovered at a distant period to have been sent by Dr. 
Fowler, aftenvards bishop of Gloucester. 

Having, by the bonds of himself and two friends, obtained 
the liberty of the rules, lie was enabled to incur still further 
dangers, by printing some pieces against Popery in 168S, 
and dispersing several of them about the country at bis own 
expence. 1 bese being answered in three Observators,” 
by sir Roger L’Estrange, who also, discovering the printer, 
seized all the copies that were in his hands, Johuson caused 
a paper to be posted up everywhere, eutitled “ A Parcel 
of wry Reasons and wrong Inferences, but right Observa- 
tor.” Upon the encampment of the army the following 
year, 1686, on Hounslow-heath, he drew up “ An humble 
and hearty Address to all the Protestants in the present 
Army,” &c. He had dispersed about 1000 copies of this 
paper, when the rest of the impression was seized, and 
himself committed to close custody, to undergo a second 
trial at the King’s-bench ; where be was condemned to 
stand in the pillory in Palace-yard, Westminster, Charing- 
crosa, and the Old Exchange, to pay a fine of 600 marks, 
and to be whipped from Newgate to 7’yburn, after be had 
been degraded from the priesthood. I’his last ought to 
have been done, according to the canons, by his own dio- 
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cesan, the bisiiop of London, Dr. Confjpton ; but that pre- 
late being then under suspension himself (for not obeying 
the king’s order to suspend Dr. Sharp, altcrwards arch- 
bishop of York, for preaching against Popery in his own 
parish church of St. Giles’s in the Fields), Dr. Crewe, bishop 
of Durham, Dr. Sprat, bishop of Rochester, and Dr. White, 
bishop of Peterborough, who were then commissioners for 
the diocese of London, were appointed to degrade Mr. 
Johnson. This they performed in the chapter-house of 
St. Paul’s, where Dr. Sherlock, and other clergymen, 
attended ; but Dr. Stillingfleet, then dean of St. Paul’s, 
refused to be present. Johnson’s behaviour on this occa- 
sion was observed to be so becoming that character of 
which his enemies would have deprived him, that it melted 
some of their hearts, and forced them to acknowledge, 
that there was sometliing very valuable in him. Among 
other things which he said to the divines then present, he 
told them, in the most pathetic manner, ‘‘ It could not but 
grieve him to think, that, since all he had wrote was de- 
signed to keep their gowns on their backs, they should be 
made the unhappy instruments to ])nll off his ; and he 
begged them to consider whether they were not making 
rods for themselves.” When they came to the formality 
of putting a Bible in his hand and taking it from him again, 
he was much alfected, and parted from it with difficulty, 
kissed it, and said, with tears, “ That they could not, 
however, deprive him of the use and benefit of that sacred 
depositum.” It happened, that they were guilty of an 
omission, in not stripping him of his cassock ; which, 
slight as such a circumstance may seem, rendered his 
degradation imperfect, and afterwards saved him his 
• 

A Popish priest made an offer for 200^. to get the 
whipping part of the sentence remitted : the money was 
accordingly lodged, by one of Johnson’s friends, in a third 
hand, for the priest, if he ])erformed what he undertook ; 
but to no purpose; the king was deaf to all intreaties : the 
answer was, “ 'Pliat since Mr. Johnson had the spirit of 
martyrdom, it w.as fit he should suffer.” Accordingly, Dec. 
1, 1686, the sentence was rigorously put in execution; 
which yet he bore with great firmness, and went through 

♦ He CMtne wi»h il on to the pillory, where Mr. Rou?e, the under-sherilT, tore it 
oflf, and put a frize co.ii wpen him. h'opoit «f Uu- committee in 1689. 
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even with alacrity. He observed afterwards to an intimate 
friend, that this text of Scripture which came suddenly 
into his mind, » He endured the cro.ss, despising the 
shame,” so much animated and supported him in his bitter 
Journey, that, had he not thought it would have looked 
like vain-glory, he could have sung a psalm while the 
executioner was doing his office, with as much composure 
and cheerfulness as ever he had done in the church ; though 
at the same time he had a quick sense of every stripe 
which was given him, to the number of 317, tvith a whip 
of nine cords knotted. This was the more remarkable in 
him, because he had not the least tincture of enthusiasm *■. 
The truth is, he was endued with a natural hardiness of 
temper to a great degree ; and being inspirited by an 
eager desire to suffer for the cause he had espoused, he 
was enabled to support himself with the firmness of a 
martyr. After the execution of this sentence, the king 
gave away his living; and the clergyman who had the 
grant of it, made application to the three bishops above- 
mentioned for institution ; but they, being sensible of his 
imperfect degradation, would not grant it without a bond 
of indemnity ; after which, when he went to Corringham 
for induction, the parishioners opposed him, so that he 
could never obtain entrance, but was obliged to return re 
in/ectd. Mr. Johnson thus kept his living, and with it, his 
resolution also to oppose the measures of the court ; in> 
somuch that, before he was out of the surgeon’s han<ls, he 
reprinted 3000 copies of his “ Comparison between Popery 
and Paganism.” These, however, were not then published ; 
but not long after, about the time of the general tolera- 
tion, he published ** The Trial and Examination of a late 
Libel,” &c. which was followed by others every year till 
the Revolution. The parliament afterwards, taking his 
case into consideration, resolved, June II, 1689, that the 
judgement against him in the King’s-bench, upon an in- 
formation for a misdemeanor, was cruel and illegal ; 
and a committee was at the same time appointed to 
bring in a bill for reversing that judgement. Being also 
ordered to inquire how Mr, Johnson came to be degraded, 
and by what authority it was done, Mr. Christy, the chair- 
man, some days after reported his case, by which it ap- 

^ Exceptinf; tbi&y he tcem.^ to hiivc leniblaacei both in the liattiuiOM of bis 
he^*nr:4si in ni'ici) ^uchaiiiouM a>./obn Irmpctj ind iu ibe (^uarraltum^RCii 
EUfaufOi to whom h(r bore a great re- of rt# 
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pears, that a libel was then exliibited against him, charging 
liiin with great misdemeanors, though none were specified 
or proved j that he demanded a copy of the libel, and an 
advocate, both which were denied ; that he protested against 
the proceedings, as contrary to law and the 13 2d canon, 
not being done by his own diocesan ; but bis protestation 
was refused, as was also his appeal to the king in chancery ; 
and that Mrs. Johnson had also an information exhibited 
against her, for the like matter as that against her hus- 
band. The committee came to the following resolution.s, 
which were all agreed to by the house : “That the judge- 
ment against Mr. Johnson was illegal and cruel : that the 
ecclesiastical commission was illegal, and consequently, the 
suspension of the bishop of Loudon, and the authority 
committed to three bishops, null and illegal : that Mr. 
Johnson's not being degraded by his own diocesan, if he had 
ileserved it, was illegal : that a bill be brought iu to reverse 
the judgement, and to declare all the proceedings before 
the three bishops null and illegal : and that an address be 
made to bis majesty, to recommend Mr. Johnson to some 
ecclesiastical preferment, suitable to his services and suf- 
ferings.” The house presented two addre.sses to the king, 
in behalf of Mr. Johnson : and, accordingly, the deanery 
of Durham was ottered him, which however he refused, as 
an unequal reward for his services. 

The truth is, he was his own chief enemy ; and liis dis- 
appointment, in his expectations of preferment, was the 
elfoct of his own temper and conduct. For, with very 
good abilities, considerable learning, and great clearness, 
strength, and vivacity of sentiment and ex])ression, of which 
his writings are a suHicient evidence ; and with a firuiiiess 
of mind capable of supporting the .severest trials, for any 
cause which he considered as important, he was passionate, 
impatient of contradiction, conceited in his own opinions, 
haughty, apt to overrate his own services, and undervalue 
those of others, whose advauccineut above himself was ati 
insupportable mortification to him. The roughness of his 
temper, and turbuleiicy of his genius, rendered him also 
unfit for the higher stations of the church, of which he was 
immederately ambitious. Not being able to obtain a 
bishopric, lady Russel made use of the intluencc she bad 
with Dr. Tillotson, to solicit a pension for him * ; and in 
consequence of this application, king William granted him 

• Tillotson laboured the matter very abusing' him and reviling him all the 
heartily, thcugli JoUnf^ou euciuriusd tine. While he wns in prison also^ 
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8004 a year out of the post-office, for his own and his son’s 
life, with 1000/. ill money, and a place of 100/. a year for 

Hie 


his son. 

Violence produces violence ; and his enemies were so 
much exasperated against him, that his life trus freqncntlv 
endangered. After publishing his famous tract, entitled 
** An Argument proving that the Abrogation of Kim*- 
James,” kc. which was Icvellctl against ail those who com- 
plied with the Revolution upon any uihcr principles thati 

his own, in 1692, a remarkable aitcmf>t was actuallv made 

upon him. Seven assassins broke into bis house ni liond- 
street, Nov. 27, very early in the monuug; and five of 
them, with a lantern, got into his c hamber, where he, witii 
Jb/s tvtfe and young son, were in bed. Mr. ./obn.son was 
faatHslecp; but /jis being awaked In the/r t>i)enin<r 

cbedoor, cried out, Thieves ; and endeavoured to awaken 
her husband : the vilUius in the wean time threw open the 
"'em placed >he.esc.|v.., 

Ilf. a 1 I wnecriea out with great earnestiiesf! 

. d begge<l them „ot to treat a s.ck a.a„'’ai,l, ,,.cl, Si 
y, upon winch they paused a little and on#* rf fi 
miscreants called to Mr. Johnson to hold up jiis face whii-li 

ciieo, i^istol him for the book he wrote-” whirh 

mMmms 

him f they went off without doin^r 

.WcSttYvTn' f’ A a„r;«„ ^ 

anW » • t Y found two wound.s in his head 

and h.s body much brniaed. With due care. boVerVr h I 

bior^'^h'^ ’ waa much impaired ’and 

1 703. ' “"I'fokcn spirit as before. lie died in May 

Xillolson hiiil Ii’m ''fi/ « I * L a 
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In 1710 all his treatises were collected, and published 
in one folio volume ; to which were prefixed some rnemo^ 
rials of his life. The second edition came out in 1713, 
folio.* 

JOHNSON (Samuel), one of the most eminent and 
highly-distinguished writers of the eighteenth century, was 
born on the 1 8th of September, 1 709, at Lichfield in Staf- 
fordshire, where his father, Michael Johnson, a native of 
Derbyshire, of obscure extraction, was at that time a 
bookseller and stationer. His mother, Sarah Ford, was a 
native of Warwickshire, and sister to Dr. Ford, physician, 
who was father to Cornelius Ford, a clergyman of loose 
character, whom Hogarth has satirized in the print of 
Modern Midnight Conversation. Our author was the 
eldest of two sons. Nathaniel, the youngest, died in 
1737 in his twenty-fifth year. The father was a man of 
robust body and active mind, yet occasionally depressed 
by melancholy, which Samuel iiiiierited, and, with the aid 
of a stronger mind, was not aluays able to shake off. He 
was also a rteady high-churchrnan, and an adherent of the 
house of Stuart, a prejudice which his son outlived in the 
nation at large, without entirely conquering in himself. Mrs. 
Johnson was a woman of good natural understanding, un- 
improved by education ; and our author acknowledged with 
gratitude, that she endeavoured to instil sentiments of 
piety as soon as his mind was capable of any instruction, 
'riiere is little else in his family history worthy of notice, 
nor had he much pleasure in tracing his pedigree. He 
venerated othens, however, who could produce a recorded 
ancestry, and used to say, that in him this was disinterested, 
for he could scarcely teil who was his grandfather. That 
he was remarkuhle in his early years has been supposed, 
hut many proofs have not been advanced by his biographers. 
He liad, indeed, a retentive memory, and soon discovered 
symptoms of an impetuous temper ; but these circum- 
stances are not enough to distinguish him from hundreds 
of children who never attain eminence. In bis infancy he 
was afflicted with the scropliula, which injured his sight, 
and he was carried to London to receive the royal touch 
from the hand of queen Anne, the last of our sovereigns 
who encouraged that popular superstition. 

* Bio^. Brit. — Gen. Diet. — Life prefixed to his Works. — Birch’s LifeofTiN 
)otson. — Kniglii’s Life of Colei.— Keltlcweirs Life, p, :j31. —Comber’s Life of 
Cooihtr, 
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He ina first taiight to read English by a woman who 
kept a school for young children at Lichfield ; and after- 
wards by one Brown. Latin he learned at Lichfield school^ 
under Mr. Hunter, a man of severe discipline, but an 
attentive teacher. Johnson owned that he needed correc- 
tion, and that his master did not spare him ; but this, in- 
stead of beiii^ the cause of unpleasant recollections in his 
advanced life, served only to convince him that severity in 
school-education is necessary ; and in all his conversations 
on the subject, he persisted in pieading for a liberal use of 
the rod. At this school his superiority was soon acknow- 
ledged by his companions, who could not refuse submis- 
sion to the ascendancy which he acquired. His proficiency, 
however, as in every part of his life, c.Kcecdcd his appa- 
rent diligence. He could learn more than others in the 
same allotted time : and he was learning when lie seemed 
to be idle. He betrayed an early aversion to stated tasks, 
but, if roused, he could recover the time he appeared to 
have lost with great facility. Yet he seems afterwards to 
have been conscious that much depends on regularity of 
study, and we find him often prescribing to himself stated 
portions ot reading, aud recommending the same to others. 
No man perhaps was ever more sensible of his failings, or 
avowed them with more candour j nor, indeed, would many 
of them have been known, if he had not exhibited them 
as warnings. His memory was uncommonly tenacious, aud 
to his last days ho prided himself on it, considering a 
defect of memory as the prelude of total decay. Perliaps 
he carried this doctrine rather too far wiicn he asserted, 
that the occasiotial failure oi memory in a man of seventy 
must imply something radically wrong ; but it may he in 
general aiioweci, that the memory is a pretty accurate 
standard of mental strength. AlUtough his w’cak sight 
prevented him from joining in tJie amusements of his 
schoolfellows, for which he was otherwise well qualified by 
per.sonal courage and an ambition to excel, he found an 
equit'alent' pleasure in sauntering in the fields, or reading 
such books as camb in his way, particularly old romances. 

1^® retained a fondness throughout life j but was 
wise 'and candid enough to attribute to them, in some de- 
gree, that unsettled turn of mind which prevented his fixing 
in prbfessioh. 

of "fiffeen he paid a long visit to his uncle 
Cofnefihs ' but' on his return, his master, Hunter, 
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refused to receive him agaii\ on the foundation of Lichfield 
school. What his reasons were is not known. He was 
now removed to the school of Stourbridge in Worcester- 
shire, where he remained about a year, with very little 
acquisition of knowledge; but here, as well as at Lichfield, 
he gave several proofs of his inclination to poetry, and 
afterwards published some of these juvenile productions 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine. From Stourbridge he re* 
turned home, where he remained ab§ut two years without 
any regular application. His timei however, was not 
entirely wasted, as he employed it in reading many of the 
ancient writers, and stored his mind with so much various 
information, that when he went to Oxford, Dr. Adams said 
he “ was the best tjualified for the university that he had 
ever known come there.” 

By what means his father was enabled to defray tlie 
expcnce of an university education has not been very 
accurately told. It is generally reported that he went to 
assist the studies of a young gentleman of the name of 
(Sorbet. His friend. Dr. 'faylor, assured Mr. Boswell 
that he never could have gone to college, had not a gen- 
tleman of Sliropshire, one of liis schoolfellows, sponta- 
neously undertaken to support him at Oxford, in the cha- 
racter of his companion, tliough, in fact, he never re- 
ct'ived any ussistance whatever from that gentleman. He 
was, however, entered a commoner of Pembroke college 
on the 3 1st October, 1728. Ilis tutor was Mr. Jordan, a 
fellow of Pembroke, a man whom Johnson mentioned with 
respect many years alter, hut to whose instructions he did 
not pay niuclt regard, except that he fortnully attended his 
lectures, as well as those in the college hall. It was at 
Jordan’s request tliat he translated Pope’s Messiah into 
J.atin verse, as a Christmas exercise. Pope is said to have 
expressed his high approbation of it ; but critics in that 
language, among whom Pope could never be ranked, have 
not considered Johnson’s Latin poems as the happiest of his 
compositions. When Jordan left college to accept of a 
living, Johnsoti became the scholar of Dr. Adams, who 
wa.s afterwards the bead of Pembroke, and with whom 
Johnson maintained a strict friendship to the last hour 
of his life. 

During the vacation in the following year, he suffered se- 
verely by an attack of bis constitution^ melancholy, accom- 
panied by alternate itrUation, fretfulness, and languor. U 
VOL.XIX. E 
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appears, however, that he resistetl l»is ilisorucr hy every 
cilort of a great mind, and proved that it did not arise from 
want of mental resources, or weakness of understanding. 
On his return to the university, he probably continued his 
desultory manner of reading, and occasionally toruied reso- 
lutions of regular study, in which he seldom persisted. 
Among liis companions he was looked up to as a young man 
of wit and spirit, singular and nnetjual in temper, niipa- 
tient of college rules, and not over-resp<;cilui to his 
seniors. Such at least seems to he the result ot Mr. Bos- 


well’s inquiries, but little is known with certainly, except 
what is paintul to relate, that he either put on an air of 
gaiety to conceal his anxious cares, or secluded himself 
from company that that poverty might not he known, 
whicli at length compelled him to leave college without a 
degree. 

lie now (1731) returned to Lichfield, with very gloomy 
prospects. His father died a few months after his return, 
and tlie little he left behind him was hurelv sufficient for 


the temporary support of his widow. In the following 
year he accepted the place of usher of the school of 
Market Bosworlh in Leicestershire, an employment which 
the pride of Sir \'»olstan Dixie, tliC patron, soon reiulerial 
irksome, and he threw it up in a disgust whicli recurred 
whenever he recollected this part of his history. I'dr six 
months alter he resided at Birmingham as the guest of 


Mr. Hector, an ciniiiont surgeon, and is supposed during 
that time to have furnished some periodical cssavs for a 
newspaper printed by Warren, a bookseller in Birming- 
ham. Here, too, he abridged and translated Father Lobo’s 
V'oyage to Abyssinia, whicli was publislied in 173.5 by 
Betteswortli and Hitch in Paternostev-row', London. For 


this, his first literary performance, he received the small 
sum of five guinca.s. In the translation tliere is little that 
marks the hand of Johnson ; but in the prolhee and dedi- 
cation are a few pas.sages in tlie ;anie energctii' and manly 
.style iviiich he may be ')aid to luive in tented, and to liave 
taiighl. to his counM yinen. 


Iji J.73'l< he returned to Lichfield, and i.ssucd proposals 
lor an 'edition ot the Latin pomns of Politian, with the 
history ot Latin poetry, from the a ra of Petrarch to the 
time of Pulitian, and a! o the life of Politian ; the iiook to 


be 4>rinted in tiurty oc tavo sheets, price live shillings. 
Ti'hoBe.wlio have not attendctl to the rucrary history of iliis 
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rountry will be surprized that such a work could not be 
undertaken without the precaution of a subscription ; and 
they will re<^rct that in this case the subscription was so 
inade(|uatc to the expeuce of printing, as to deter our au- 
thor Irona exeicuting what probably would have made him 
known and patronized by the learned world. 

Disappointed in this scheme, he od'ered his services to 
Mr. Cave, the proprietor and editor of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, who had given some proofs of a liberal spirit of 
enterprize, in calling fortli the talents of unknown and in- 
geniotis writers. t)n this occasion he suggested some im- 
provenu'uts in the manageuunit of the Magazine, and spe- 
cified tli(‘ articles which he was ready to supply. Cave 
answered his letter, but it does not appear that any tigree- 
nient was formed at this time. He soorr, how’ever, en- 
tered into a cuniiectior) of;; oiorc tcmler kind, which cntled 
in marriage. His wiii*, wIjow.is about iwentv vears older 
than himself, was the wido v (^f [tlr. l^o'ter, a mercer, of 
BirmiegbaiiJ, a buly whose f ’.’.ara- ier has bcthi variously re- 
preseiJiC'i, hut scLlom to hi i’ vli. ,-! i- lit. She was, however, 
the object «>1 his (irst pissito', and although they did not 
pass the w hole time of their union ijt unirUerrtipted har- 
infniy, he lamented h«'r dtMth wiih tinfcigncd sorrow, and 
leiuined an enthnsi:i>iic \eneralior. lor her niemory. 

She had a fortune of eight hnr.dreil pounds, and with 
part of this, he hiretl a l;ir<';e ho:i>c at J’.dial near Lichfield, 
which In; litted up as att academy vviiere young gentlemen 
were to he boarded and taught the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages. Cfilhert Walindey, a man ol learning and worth, 
whom, he has cciehiated by a character drawn with nn- 
panillelcd elegance, endeavourt'd to promote this plan, but 
it proved al)(;rtivo. 'I hree pnj)ils only appeared, one of 
whom was David Canit.k. With these he made a shift to 
keep the school open for al>unt a year and a half, and was 
then obliged to di-conlincc it, ptnhajts not much against 
his inclination. TS'o man km.wv better tlian Johnson what 
ought to he taught, but the business of education was con- 
fessediy repugnant to bi.s Inibits atul his temper. During 
thi.s short residence at Kdial, he wrote a considerable part 
ot his “ Irene,” which Mr. W'almslcy advised him to pre- 
pare for the stage, and it was probably by this gentleman’s 
advice that he determined to try his fortune in London. 
11 is pupil Garrick had formed the .same resuhition ; and in 
March I7:i7, they arrived in London together. Garfick, 
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after some farther preparatory education, was designed ftw 
the study of the law, but in three or four years went on the 
stage, and obtained the highest honours that dramatic fame 
could confer, with a fortune splendid beyond all prece- 
dent. The difference in the lot of these two young men 
might lead to many reflections on the taste of the age, and 
the value of its patronage ; but they are too obvious to be 
obtruded on any reader of feeling or judgment, and to 
others they would be unintelligible. 

In what manner Johnson was employed for some time 
after his arrival in London, is not known. He brought a 
small sum of money with him, and he husbanded it with 
frugality, while he mixed in such society is was accessible 
to a friendless and uncourtly scholar, and amused himself 
in contemplating the manners of the metropolis. It ap- 
pears that at one time he took lodgings at Greenwich, 
and proceeded by fits to complete bis tragedy. He re- 
newed his application also to Cave, sending him a speci- 
men of a translation of the “ History of the Council of 
Trent,” and desiring to know if Cave would join in the 
publication of it. Cave appears to have consented, Ibr 
twelve sheets were printed, for which our author received 
forty«nine pounds; but another translation lieing announced 
about the same period (1738) by a rival whose name was 
also ^'amucl Johnson, librarian of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, our author desisted, and this other design was also 
dropped. 

In the course of the summer he went to Lichfield, 
where he had left Mrs. Johnson, and there, during a resi- 
dence of three months, finished his tragedy for the stage. 
On his return to London with Mrs. John.suii, lie endea- 
voured to prevail on Fleetwood, the patentee of Drury- 
lane theatre, to accept ** Irene,” but in this was unsu(‘ces.s- 
fui, and having no interest with any other nian;igcr, he 
laid aside his play in pursuit of literary employmeni. IJo 
had now become personally known to Cave, and began to 
contribute to the Magazine original poetry, Latin and 
Fnglish, translations, biographical sketches, uiul other ini.s- 
celianeous articles, particularly the debates in parliament, 
under the name ot the Senate of Lilliput. At that time 
the debates tvere not allowed to be published, as now, tlio 
morning after the day of meeting, and the only safe inode 
of conveying the substance of them to the public was by 
adopting a historical form at more distant periods. A! first 
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Jolmsjnn merely revised the manuscript as written by 
Guthrie'*, who then supplied this department of the Maga- 
zine ; but wljen he had attained a higher rank amojjg au- 
thors, the whole devolved on his coadjutor. His only ma- 
terials were a few notes supplied by persons who attended 
the houses of parliament, from which, and sometimes front 
information even more scanty, he compiled a series of 
speeches, of which the sentiments as well as the style were 
often his own. In his latter days he disapproved of this 
practice, and desisted from w’riting the speeches as soon as 
he found they were thought genuine. 

The value of his contributions to this Masazinc must 
have been soon acknowledged. It was then in its infancy, 
and there is a visible improvement from the time he began 
to write for it. Cave had a contriving ])cad, but with too 
much of literary quackery. Johnson, by recommending 
original or selected pieces calculated to improve the taste 
and judgment of the pul)Iic, raised tiie dignity of the Ma- 
gazine above its contemporaries; and to him we certainly 
owe, in a great measure, the various information and lite- 
rary history for which that miscella»iy has ever been distin- 
guished, and in which it has never been interrupted by a 
sucoessftil rival. By some manuscript memorandums con- 
cerning Dr. Johnson, written by the late Dr. Farmer, and 
obligingly given to the writer of this life by Mr. Nichols, 
it appears that he was considered as the conductor or edi- 
tor ot the Magazine for some time, and received an hun- 
dred pounds ])cr annum from Cave. 

Ill 1738 he made his name at once known and highly 
respected among the cininent men of his time, by the pub- 
lication of “ London,” a poem in imitation of the third 
satire of Juvenal. The history of this publication is not 
uninteresting. Young autliors did not then present them- 
selves to the public without much cautious preparation. 
Johnson conveyed his poem to Cave as the production of 
another, ol one who was ** under very disadvantageous 
circumstances of fortune and as some small encourage- 
ment to the printer, he not only offered to correct the 
press, but even to alter any stroke of satire which he might 
dislike. Cave, whose heart appears to more advantage in 
this than in some other of his transactions with authors, 

* eSutbrie composc<l the parliamentary speeches from July 1736, and John* 

2011 succtcdcd him November 1740, and continued them to February HiSrii, 
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sent a present to Johnson for tlie use of his poor friend, 
and aftenvards, it appears, recommended Dodsley ns a 
purchaser. Dodsley had just hegnn l>u3iness, and l>ad spe- 
culated but on a fc'v publications of no great consequence. 
He had, however, judgment oiiough to tliscern the n>erit 
of the poem now submitted to him, and bargained for the 
whole property. I’he sum Johnson received was ten g«ii- 
neas, and such were his circumstances, or such the slate of 
literary property at that time, that he was fully content, 
and was ever ready to acknowledge Doilslev’s useful pa- 
tronage. The poem was accordingly published in May 
1738, and on the same morning with Pope's satire of 
“ Seventeen hundred and thirty-eight.” Johnson’.s was so 
eagerly bought up, that a second edition became necessary 
in less than a week. Pope behaved on this occasion with 
great liberality. He besfowed high praise on the Lon- 
don,” and intimatcil that the author, whoso name had not 
yet appeared, could not be long com ealed. — In this poem 
niaj' be observed some of those political prejuilices for 
which Johnson frequently contended afterwards. He 
thought proper to join in the j>opiilar clamour against the 
administration of sir Robert Walpole; but lived to reflect 
with more complacency on the conduct of that minister, 
when compared w itli some of bis snce»*s.sor'.. 

His London” procured him fiime, and Cave was not 
sorry to have engaged the services of a man who.se talents 
had now the stamp of public approbation. Whether 
had offers of patronage, or wun thought a forinidiihle enemy 
to the minister, is not certain ; hut, having leisure to cal - 
culate how little his lahour> were likely to proiliice, Ik* 
soon began to wish tor sonu* estublishinent of a more per- 
manent kind. W'^ilh tliis view aii oiler was made to litm oi 
the mastership of the school of Appleby m Leiee.ster.shiro, 
the salary of which was about sixty pounds, but ilie laws 
of the school required that the candidate should be a master 
of arts. T. he university of Oxford, when applied to, re- 
fused to grant tins favour. Earl flower was then solicitml, 
in behalf of Johnson, by Pope, who knew him only as the 
duthor of l.ondon.” His iorriship accordingly wrote to 
Swift, soliciting a diploma from the university of Dublin, 
hut, for what reason we are not told, this application, too, 
was unsuccessful. Mr. Murphy .says, “ 'I here is reason to 
think, that Sw-ift declined to mediilo in the business ; anti 
to that circumstance Johnson’s known dislike of hwift has 
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been often imputed.” That Swift declined to meddle in 
the business is not improbable, for it appears by his letters 
of this date (August 1738) that he was incapable of attend- 
ing to any business ; but Johnson’s Life of Swift proves 
that his dislike had a more honourable foundation. 

About this time Johnson formed a design of studying the 
civil law, in order to practise in the Common.s, yet this 
also was rendered impossible for want of a degree, and he 
was obliged to resume his labours in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine. 'J’he various articles wliieh came fn.m his j)cn are 
enumerated in chronological scries by Mr. Boswell. It 
will be siiflicieut for our purpose to notice only his more 
important ])roductions, or such as were of sufiicient conse- 
quence to be published sepuraiely. In 173^, he wrote 
“ A C'ompletc Vindication of the Licensers of the Stag(.*, 
from the malicious and scandalous as[)ersioiis of Mr. Brooke, 
authtjr of Gustavus Vasa;” and a political tract entitled 
“ Marmor Noriblciense, or an Essay on an ancient pro- 
phetical inscription, in monkish ruyine, lately discovered 
near Lynne in Norfolk, by Probus Lritatmicus.” I'koso 
pieces, it is almost uci dless to add, were ironical, a mode 
of writing in which our author was not (uninently siicccss- 
Ihl. iSoriur notice has already been taken of “ Gustavus 


Vasa’’ in the Liio i)f Brooke. 


'I’he “ Marmor Xorrolciense” 


was a smere atuick on tiie Walpole admin istraiion, anil on 
the reigniiio- family; hut whether it w;is not well under- 
stood, or when undcrs'.ood, considmed as feeble, it cer- 
tainly was not miK:!i attended to i;y the fnends of govern- 
ment, nor procured to tiu; author the reputation of a dan- 
gerous opponent. Sir John Hawkins indeed says that a 
prosecution was ordt'red, but td’ this no truces can he found 
in atiy of tiic public oliices. One of ids political enemies 
reprinted it in 177 ), to shew what a change had been 
elKectcd in his principles bj- ;i pension ; but the publisher 
does not seem to have known wlial a very small change was 
really effected, an<l how little >vas necessary to render 
Johnson a loyal stdijcct to his munificent sovereign, and a 
determined enemy of the popular politics of that time. 

IJis next ]niblicution of any note was his “ Life of Sa- 
vage,” which he afterwards prefixed to that poet’s works 
when admitted into his collection. With Savage he had 
been for some time intimately acrpiainted, but how long is 
not known. 'I’liey met at Cave’s house. Johnson admired 
his abilities, and while he sympathized with the very sin- 
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gular train of misfurtuncs which placed him ajiiQiig the in-* 
digent, ivas not less touched by his pride of spirit, and 
the lofty demeanour with which be treated those who neg- 
lected him. In all Savage’s virtues, there was much iu 
common with Johnson, but his narrative shows with what 
nicety he could separate his virtues from his vieps, antd 
blame even firmness and independence when they degene- 
rated into obstinacy and misanthropy. He has concealed 
none of Savage’s failings; and what appears of the excul- 
patory kind is merely an endeavour to present a just view 
of that unfortiuiate combination of circumstances, by which 
Savage was driven from the paths of decent and mural life ; 
and to incite every reflecting person to put the important 
question “ who made me to difl'er r” This Life, of which 
two editions were very speedily sold, affords an extraor- 
dinary proof of the facility with which Johnson composed. 
He wrote forty-eight pages of the printed copy in the 
course of a day or night, for it is not very clear which. 
His biographer, who records this, enters at the same time 
into a long discussion intended to prove that Savage was 
not the son of the countess of IVlacclesfield ; but had this 
been possible, it would surely have been accomplished 
when the proof might have been reiulen d unanswerable. 

In 1745 he published ** Miscellaneous Observations oil 
the Tragedy of Macbeth, with remarks on sir Thomas Ilan- 
nicr’s edition of Shakspeare,” to which he affixed propo- 
sals for a new edition of that poet ; and it is probable that 
he was now devoting his whole time to this undertaking, 
as we find a suspension of his periodical contributions 
during the years 1745 and 1746. It is perhaps too rasli to 
conclude that he declined writing in the Magazine, because 
he w'ould not join in the support of government during the 
rebellion in Scotland ; but there are abundant proofs in Mr. 
Boswell’s Life, that his sentiments were favourable to that 
attempt. As to his plan of an edition of Shakspeare, he 
had many difficulties to encounter. Little notice was taken 
of his proposals, and Warhurton was known to be engaged 
in a similar undertaking. Warhurton, however, had the 
liberality to praise his “ Observations on Macbeth,” as the 
production of a man of parts and genius; and Johnson 
never forgot the favour. Warhurton, he said, praised him 
when praise was of value. 

In 1747 he resumed his labours in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and although many entire pieces cannot be 
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ascertained to have come from his pen, he was frequently, 
if not constantl}', employed to superintend the materials of 
the Magazine, and several introductory passages, may be 
pointed out which bear evident marks of Ins composition. 
In tills year bis old pupil and friend, Garrick, became 
manager of Drury-lanc theatre, and obtained from Johnson 
a prologue, which is generally esteemed one of the finest 
productions of that kind in our language. In thi^year also 
he issued his plan ior a “ Dictionary of the English lan- 
guage.” 

'I'he design of this great work was at first suggested by 
Dodsley; and Johnson, having consented to undertake it, 
entered into an ameement with the booksellers fur the sum 
of fiiteen hundred guineas, wliich he was to receive in 
small payments proportioned to the quantity of manuscript 
sent to tlu* press. The plan was addressed to the cele- 
brated earl of Chesterfield, who had discovered an inclina- 
tion to be the patron of the author; and Johnson, having 
made suitable preparations, hired a house in Gough-square, 
engaged amanuenses, and began a task which iie carried 
on by fits, as inclination and health permitted, for nearly 
eight years. His amanuenses were six in nuinbtr, and 
employed upon what may be termed the niechanical part 
of the work, but their expenccs and his own were so con- 
siderable, that before the work was concluded he had re- 
ceived the whole of the money stipulated for in his agree- 
ment with the proprietors. In what time it might have 
been completed, had he, to use his own phrase, “ set dog- 
gedly about it,” it is useless to conjecture, and it would 
perhaps liave been hurtful to try. Whoever has been em- 
ployed on any great literary work knows, not only the 
pleasure, but the necessity of occasional relaxation ; and 
Johnson’s mind, stored with various knowledge, and a rich 
fund of sentiment, afforded him many opportunities of this 
kind, in addition to the iove of society, which was his pre- 
dominant passion. We find accordingly that during the 
years in which his Dictionary was on hand, he accepted 
some inferior employment from the booksellers, and pro- 
duced some of tlie most valuable of his original works. 

In 1749 he published his second imitation of Juvenal, 
under the title of the “ Vanity of Iliuiian Wishes,” for 
which, with all the fame he had now acquired, he received 
only fifteen guineas. In his “ London,” we have the 
manners of common life ; in the “ Vanity of Human 
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Wishes,” he has given us more of his own mind, more of 
that train of seutinient, excited sometimes by povcriy, and 
sometimes by cii appointment, which always itu lined him 
to view tiie gloomy side of human atliiirs. In tlie same 
year Garrick offered to produce his “ Irene ’ on the Drury- 
lane tiieaire, hut presumed at the same time to suggest 
such alterations as his stijjerior knowledge ot stage cHect 
might be supposed to justify. Juiinson did not mucU like 
that his labours should be rcvi>cd and ameuocvi at the 
pleasure of an actor, aiul with some dilhculty \va> j^orsuaded 
to yield to Garrick’s advice. 'I’he play, bowever, v\iis at 
length performed, but without mneb success . alihongh 
the manager contrived to liave it played lo enoiigb to 
entitle the author to the, profits of Ins three lU'. 'us, and 
Dodsley bought the copyriglit lor one hundred pounos. It 
has evc'f been admired in the cUssci, tor liie pioprictv ot 
its sentiments and the ch gatiee of it.-' ianguage. 

In IT.'O lie commenced a work which rui^etl Ins fame 
higher than it iiad over yet rcacbeu, and will pr .liably' 
convey his name to the latest p'ostenty. lie appears to 
have entered on “ddie llambki’’ wiiiiout any conunnnica- 
tioti with liis friends, or desirt.* of assistance. \\ ueilicr In* 
proposed the scheme liiinscll’, is uncertain, but nc was 
forcunate in furiniiis: a connexion witii .Mr. dohn I’avrie, a 
bookseller in l'’aternoster-row, and afterwards <“liief ac- 
countant in the Uunk of iMigland, a man vvitii wliom lie 
lived many years in habits (;f Iricndship, ami wli-i <j:< tin? 
present occasion treated liiin with great liberality. lie 
engaged to pay him two guineas for each jiuper, or lour 
guineas per week, tvhicb at that time must liu\o been to 
Johnson a very considerable sum; and be aumiued liun to 
a share of the future profits of tiio work, wboii it should 
be collected into volmnos; this share Johnson afterv\ards 
sold. As a full history of ibis pajier has bt-eii given in 
another work ' , it may suffice to add, that it began Tnes- 
day, March 20, 1749-.50, and dosed on Saturday, March 
i4, 1752. So conscious was Jidinsoti that bis fame would 
in a great measure rest on this production, that be cor- 
rected the first two editions with the most scrupulous care, 
ol which specimens are given in the volume referred t<i in 
the note. 

In 1751 he was carrying on bis “ Dictionary” and “7'he 

* Bria.'lt loisyist'*, yoI. XIX. ProOot- to 'hr liainhler. 
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Rambler;** and besides some occasional contributions to 
the lVlaga^ine, assisted in the detection of Lauder, who had 
imposed on him an<l on the world by advancing forged 
evidence that Milton was ii gross plagiary. Dr. Douglas, 
the lute bishop of Salisbury, was the first who refuted this 
unprincipled impostor; and Juimson, ivhom Lauder’s inge- 
nuity had induced to write a preface and postscript to his 
work, now dictated a letter addressed to Dr. Douglas, ac- 
knowledging his fraud in terms of contrition, whicli Lau- 
der subscribed, 'i’he candour of dohuson on this occasion 
was as readily acknowledged at tliat time, as it has since 
bee’! mi.srcpresenit;rl by tiic l)igottcd adherents to Milton’s 
politics. Lauder, liowever, returned to his “ <lirty work,” 
and pi'bl’.siic*! iii I7)t, a pamp),iiet entitled “ I'he Grand 
Im|)o‘.tor detected, or Milton convicted of forgery against 
Cdimles I.” whicli was reviewed, with censure, in the 
Gentleman’s Magaj'iiie of that }ear, ami probahly by 
.luhnson. 

'The 1'. i’.diler’" was concluded on ?.Iarch I f, 17 >2 ; and 
three davs al'u-r, the author's wife died, a which he 
long depiore'.l, aiul never, at tlu- latest periofi of his life, 
recolh-cun’ without tmmtioii. Many instances of his alVec- 
tion for her occur in the etillection of “ Prayers and Me- 
ditaiions” puhlishetl aiu r his death, whicli, Imwever they 
inav <’.\posc him to ridicule, eomhine to prove that his at- 
tachmeat to h<*r was uniformlv sincere. She was buried at 
Bromlev, ami dohn.son pl;u;ed a Latin inscrijitinu o!i lu r 
tomb. She left a daiighier i)v her former husivaiid, and by 
her means our author became luajuainted with Mrs. Aune 
Williams, the daugiiter of Zachary Williams, a physician 
who died about this time. iVlrs. \v illiams was a woman or 
considerable talents, and her conversation was interesting. 
She was left in poverty by her lather, and had the addi- 
tionai ufiliciion of being totally liliiid. 'To relieve his me- 
lancholy reflections, Johnson took her home to his bouse 
in Gough-stpiare, procured lu r a benefit play from Gar- 
rick, and assisted her in publishing a volume of poems, by 
both of which schemes she raised about tliree hundred 
pounds. W^itli this fund she became an inmate in John- 
son’s house, where she jiassed the remainder of her tUiys, 
protected and cheered by every act of kindness and ten- 
derness which he could have sliowed to the nearest relation. 

When ho hail in some measure recovered from the shock 
of Mrs. Johnson’s death, he coiitrihnted several papers to 
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tbe ** Adverttufer,** »%ieh wati ciii“ied ori by’^.'^Hawkes- 
worih and 0r. Waitoti. ' 'I'he pfofit of the^ia he ii< 

said to hate gften to Dr. Bathu^^t, a physician bf lilild 
practice, but a verj- amiable ihan,.uhom be highly re- 
spected. Mr. Bosweii thinks he endeatouredtoinake them 
pass for Bathurst’s, which is hi’ghly improbable*. In 1754 
we find him approaching to the completion of his ** Dic- 
tionary.” Lord Chesterfield, to ^honi he once looked up 
as to a liberal patron, had treated him with neglect, of 
which, alter Johnson declined to pay court to such a man, 
he became senslbli', and, as an etfort at reconciliation, 
wrote two papers in the “ World,” recommending the 
Dictionary, and soothing the author by some ingenious 
compliments. Had there|^been no previous oflPence, it is 
probable this end would have answered, and Johnson would 
have dedicated the work to him. He loved praise, and 
from lord Chesterfield, the Mxcenas of the age, and the 
most elegant of noble writers, praise was at this time va- 
luable. But Johnson never departed from exacting the 
just respect due to a man of letters, and was not to be 
appeased by the artifice of these protracted compliments. 
He could not even brook that his lordship should for a 
moment sup[)ose him reconciled by his flattery, but imme- 
diately wrote, that celebrated letter which has been so much 
admired as a model of dignified contempt. The allusion 
to the loss ol ])is wife, and to his present situation, is ex- 
quisitely Ijeautifnl.— Tlie notice which you have been 
pleased to take of my labours, liad it been early, had been 
kind; but it has been delayed till I am inditToront, and 
cannot enjoy it; till I am sor.iT.'.av, and cannot Tmpait 
It; till I atn known, and do not want it.” Lord Chester- 
field is said to liave concealed his feelings on this occasion 
with his usual art, conscious, perhaps, that they were not 
to be envied. 


Jn 17.55 the degree of M. A. was conferred upon him by 
the university of Oxford, after which (in May) his ** Dic- 
tionary” was published in two large volume.s, folio. Of a 
work so well known it is nnneccs.sarj’ to say more in this 
place, tnari that after the lapse of half a century, neither 
envy has itij tired, nor industry* rivalled its usefulness or 
popularity. In the following year he abridged his “ Die- ' 
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face ta the Adventurer, British Eiiayuts, 



tipnary^tp Ao octavo sizp^ and engaged to auperintdflU 3 
inoiithly puUication entitl^ The Literary Magazine, or 
Universaf tlegister.’’ To this, he contributed a great many 
articles enuiueraled by Mjr. Boswell, and several reviews 
of pew books. . The most celebrated of bis review^ and 
one of ibis most finished compositions, both in point of 
style, argument, and wit, was that of Soame Jenyns’s "Free 
Inquiry into the nature and origin of Evil.** This attracted 
so umeb notice that the bookseller was encouraged to pub- 
lish it separately, and two editions were rapidly sold. The 
Magazine continued about two years, after which it was 
dropped for want of encouragement. He wrote also in 
1756 some essays in the “ Universal Visitor,” another 
magazine, which lasted only a year. His friend Cave died 
in 1754, and, for whatever reason, Johnson’s regular con- 
tributions appear no more in tlie Gentleman’s Magazine. 
But he wrote a very elegant life of Cave, and was after- 
wards ati occasional contributor. 'riii.s, it would appear, 
was one of his worst years as to pecuniary matters. We 
find him, in the month of Marclt, arrested for the sum of 
five pounds eighteen shillings ! and relieved by Mr. Ui- 
cliurdson. His proposal for an edition of Sliak.speare was 
again revived, and subscription tickets issued out, but it 
did not go to press for many years after. 

In 1 75S the worthy John Newbery, bookseller, who fre- 
rpiently employed Joluison in bis literary projects, began 
a news-paper called the “ Universal Clironicle, or Weekly 
Gazette,” in conjunction uiih Mr. John Payne. To give 
it an air of novelty, Johnson was engaged to write a short 
pcfiodical paper, which he entitled “ 'I'he Idler.” Most of 
these papers were written in haste, in various places where 
he happened to be, on the eve of publication, and with 
very little preparation. A few of them exhibit the train of 
thungbt which prevails in the “ Rambler,” but in general 
tlicy have more vivacity, and exhibit a species ot grave 
laiinour in which Johnson c.xccllcd. When the “ Universal 
Chronicle” was discontinued, these papers were collected 
into two small volumes, which he corrected for the press, 
making a few alterations, and omitting one whole paper, 
which has since been restored. No. 41 of the “ Idler al- 
ludes to the death of his mother, which took place in 175^. 
He had ever loved her with anxious affection*, and had 

* See his wry tender letter# on this referred to, as they ar(' not to be found 

mbject.in BosweH’s Life, ral. I. p. 315 before the edition of I vU"?. 
ct icqq. which are thus particularly 
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contributed liberally to her support, often when he knetr 
not where to recruit his finances. On this event-he wrotte 
liis Kasselas, with a view to raise a*sum sufficient to defray 
the expences of her funeral, and pay sonic little dehts she 
bad left. His mind appears to have been powerfully ex- 
cited and enriched both with the subject and the motive', 
for he wrote the whole of this elegant and philosophical 
iictiun <liirin!r the evenings of one week, and sent it to 
press in portions as it was written. He received one hun- 
dred pounds from Messrs, .‘^trahuii, Johnston, and Dodsley, 
for the copy, and twenty-live more when it came, as it 
soon did, to a second edition. Few works of the kind have 
heen move generally or more extensively didused hy inean-s 
of iranslutio'i. Vet the autlior, perhaps from ihe pain he 
felt in recoliectinji the melar. 'holy occasion which called 
forth his pen, appears to Ikivc di^mi'-sed it with some de- 
gree of indiiteronce, as soon as published : for from that 
time to ITS I, when lie fomul it accidentally in a cliai‘<e 
while travelling with Mr, Boswell, he ileclared he had nevt*r 
looked into it. His translation of ** Lobo” probably sug- 
gested liis placing the scene in Abyssinia, lint there is a 
little scarce voiume, unnoticed hy lii.s biographer^, from 
which it may be suspected he took some hints. It is en- 
titled “ 7 lie late 7'ravels of S. Giacomo Bnratti, an Italian 
gentleman, into the remotest countries of the Abyssins, or 
of Ethiopia Interior,” London, If> 70 , I‘Jn>o. 

Among his occasional productions about this time >vcre 
his translation of a “ Dissertation on the Greek Coniedv,” 
for Mrs. Lennox's English version of Brnmoy, the general 
conclusion of the hook, and an introduction to the “ World 
Displayed,” a collection of voyages and travels, projected 
by his friend Newber}'. — When a new hrivlge was about to 
be built over the 77iames at Black friars, he wrote some 
papers against the plan of the architect, Mr. Mylne. His 
principal motive appears to have been his friendship for 
Mr. Gwyn, who had given in a plan ; and probably he only 
cloathed Gwyti’s arguments in his own stately language. 
Such a contest was certainly not within his province, and 
he could derive little other advantage tlian the pleasure of 
serving his friend. He appeared more in character when 
he assisted his cuQtcmporaries with prefaces and dedica- 
tions, which werenfery’fre<jttently solicited from him. Poor 
as he was at this time, he taught how dedications might be 
written without servile submission or flattery, and yet with 
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all the courtesy, compliment, and elegance which a liberal 
mind could expect. 

But an end was now approaching to his pecuniary em«* 
barrassments. In 1762, while he was proceeding wth his 
edition of Shakspeare, he was surprised by the information 
that his present majesty had been pleased to grant him a 
pension of three hundred pounds a year, not, as has been 
invidiously asserted, in order to induce him to write for 
administration, but as the reward of his literary merit. Had 
it been otherwise, he had surely the strongest inducement 
to have exerted bis talents in favour of lord Bute, by whose 
recomineudatioii the pension was granted, and v\ho at this 
time wauled inucli abler support than the hired writers of 
government could supply. But it is well known that lie 
w’rote no political tract for nearly eight years afterwards. 
He now took a house in Johnson’s court, Kicet- street, and 
allotted an apartment for Mrs. W illiams. In !76.5 he was 
introduced to tlie late Mr. '^I’hrale and faniilv, a circum- 
stance which contributed uincli to alleviate the solicitudes 
of life, and i.trnished him with the enjoymonl of an elegant 
table and elegant society- Here an apartment was fitted 
up for him, wliich he occupied alien lie plc.'sed, and he 
accompanied the family in their vnrions summer excursions, 
which tended to exhilarate liis mind and render the return 
of his constitutional mei.mclioly less frequent. 

Ill the same year l.-e received a diploma from Trinity 
coUt*ge, Dwblin, complimenting him with the title of doc- 
tor of laws; and alter many tlelays, his edition of Sliak- 
speare was published in eight volumes octavo. '^I’he jire- 
face is universally ackiuAvledged to be one of the most 
elegant and acute of all his compositions. But as an illus- 
trator of llie ohsenrities of .Shakspeare, it must be allowed 

has not done inncl), nor was this a study for which he 
was cnniuently qualitied. Me was never happy when obliged 
to borrow from oilu-^is, and be had none of that useful in- 
dustry which indulges in research. Yet his criticisms have 
rarely been surpassed, and it is no small praise that he was 
the precursor of Steevens and Malone. The success of tltc 
Siiakspeare was not great, allhuugb upon the whole it in- 
creiised tiie respect with which the literary world viewed 
bis talentt% Kenrick made the principal attack on this 
work, which wa.*} answered by an Ox^jj^ student named 
Baisclay« But neither the attack nor the answer attracted 
mucli notice. 
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In 1766 he furnished the preface, and some of the pieces 
which compose a volume of poetical “ Miscellanies” by 
Mrs. Anna Williams. This lady was still an inmate in his 
house, and was indeed absolute mistress. Although her 
temper was far from pleasant, and she had now gained an 
ascendancy over him which she often maintained in a fret* 
ful and peevish manner, he forgot every thing in her dis- 
tresses, and was indeed in ail his charities, which were 
numerous, the most remote tluit can be conceived from the 
hope of gratitude or reward. His bouse was filled by de- 
pendants whose perverse tempers frequently drove him out 
of it, yet nothing of this kind could induce him to relieve 
himself at their expcnce. His noble expression was, If 
1 dismiss them, who will receive them ?” Abroad, his 
society was now very extensive, and included almost every 
man of the age distinguished for learning, and many per- 
sons of considerable rank, who delighted in his company 
and conversation. 

In 1767, he had the honour to be admitted to a per- 
sonal interview with his majesty, in the library of the 
queen’s palace. Of the conversation which passed, Mr. 
Boswell has given a very interesting and authentic ac- 
count, which, it may here be mentioned, he prized at so 
high a rate, as to print it separately in a quarto sheet, 
and enter it in that form at Stationers’ -hall, a few days be- 
fore the publication of his “ Life of Johnson.” He at- 
tempted in the same manner to secure Johnson’s letter to 
lord Chesterfield. — In 1767, on the institution of the royal 
academy of arts, Johnson was appointed professor in an- 
cient literature, and there probably was at that time some 
design of giving a course of lectures. But this, and the 
professorship of ancient history, arc as yet mere sinecures. 

In 1770, his first political pamphlet made its appear- 
ance, in order to justify the conduct of the ministry and 
the House of Commons in expelling Mr. Wilkes, and af- 
terwards declaring col. Luttrell to be duly elected repre- 
sentative for the couiity of Middlesex, notwithstanding 
Mr. Wilkes had the majority of votes. The vivacity ana 
pointed sarcasm of this pamphlet formed its chief recom- 
mendation, and it continues to be read as an elegant po- 
litical declamation j but it failed in its main object. It 
made no convert^o the right of incapacitating Mr. Wilkes 
bjr the act of exptmion, and the ministry had not the cou- 
rage to try the question of absolute incapacitation. .Wilkes 
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lived to see the offensive resolutions expunged from the 
Journals of the House of Commons ; and what seemed yet 
more improbable, to be reconciled to Johnson, who, with 
unabated dislike of his moral character, could nut help ad* 
miring his classical Learning and social talents. His pam«> 
phiet, which was entitled the “ False Alarm,” was answered 
by two or three anonymous writers of no great note. 

Jn 1771, be appeared to more ailvantage as the author 
of “ fhouglits on the late I'ransaclions respecting Falk- 
land Islands,” from materials partly furnished by the mi- 
nistry, blit iiigbly enriched by his vigorous style and pe- 
culiar train of iliought. The ol)i«'cL of this pamjjihlet was 
to represent the tiispute, respecting a barren island, as an 
iiisullicient cause for war ; and in the course of his reason- 
ing, he has taken an opportunity to depict the miseries as 
well as the absurdity of unnecessary war, in a burst of ani- 
mated and appropriate language which will probably never 
be exceeded. His character of Junius in this pamphlet, 
is scarcely inferior. 'I’he sale of the first edition was stopped 
lor a while bv lord North, and a few altcratisns made be- 
fore it ajipcared in a second. Johnson’s opinion of these 
ta’o pamphlets was, that “ there is a suhtljjty of discpiisi* 
lioa in the ‘ False Alarm,’ vviiich is worth ail liie lire of the 
Ollier.” 

Aliwiit till, time, an ineficctnal attempt was made by his 
steady friend M '. Strahan, his majesty’s printer, to pro- 
cure him a scat in parliament. JJis liiographcrs have 
amused their readers hy conjectures on the probable figure 
ho would make in that assembly, and he owned frequently 
that lie should not liavc been sorry to try. W'liy the in-' 
terierencc of liis friend i were inclfeciual, the ministor only 
t ouid tell, but he was probably not ill advised. Jt is not 
improbable that Johnson wouUl liave proved an able assist- 
ant on some occasions, where a nervous and manly s|)eecli 
was wanted 40 silence the iuferior.s in opposition, bujt it 
may be doubled whether he would have given that iMiitor^n. 
iiod open consent wiiich is expected from a part jr man.'’ 
NVhatever aid he might be induced to give by his pen 0 ®-' 
certain subjects, which accorded \yitli his ovyn soufiaiejiits, • 
and of which he thought himyeii’ master, he by. no mean$ 
approved of many parts, oi’ the conduct of tiiose uiiuisters 
will.) carried on the American war ; un*he was over de- 
cidedly against the piiuciple iif jit u\ay be tVntt 

a man .should go along v.ith his partv right ov wrong, 

Voi,. XIX. " ' b' 
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“ This,** he once said, « is so remote from native virtue, 
from scholastic virtue, that a good man must have under- 
gone a great change before he can reconcile himself to 
such a doctrine. It is maintaining that you may lie to the 
public, for you do lie when you call that right which you 

think wrongi or the reverse.” 

In 1773, he carried into execution a design which he 
had long meditated, of visiting the western isles of Scotland. 
He arrned at Edinburgh on the 18th of August, and 
finished his journey on the 22d of November. During tiiis 
time he passed some days at Edinburgh, and then went by 
St. Andrew’s, Aberdeen, Inverness, and Fort Augustus, 
to the Hebrides, visiting the isles of Sky’, Hasay, Col, AIiill, 
Jnchkenneth, and Icolmkil!. He then travelled through 
Argyleshire by luverary, and thence by Loclilomond and 
Dumbarton to Glasgow and Edinburgh. The popularity 
of his own account, which has perhaps been more gene- 
rally read than any hook of travels in modern times, and 
the “Journal” of his pleasant companion Mr. Boswell, rea- 
der any farther notice of this journey uiinecessary. 'I'lie 
censure he met tt'jth is now reinemlxM cd with indifierenre, 
and his Tour” continues to he rend mtliout any of t/ie 
unpleasant emotions which it first e.Kcited in tliose who 
contended that he had not stated the trutii, or ueie unwiil- 
ing that the truth should he stated. 

During his absence, his humble friend and admirer, 
Thomas Davies, bookseller, ventured to publish two vo- 
lumes, entitled “ Miscellatieoiis ami Fugitive Pieces,” 
which he advertised in the newspapers, as liie pro<luction» 
of the “ Author of the Bambler.” Johnson was inclined 
to resent this liberty, until be recollected Davies’s narrow 
circumstances, when he cordially forgave him, and con- 
tinued his kindness to him as usual. A third volume ap- 
peared soon after, but all its contents are not from Dr. John- 
son’s pen. On the dissolution of parliament in 1774, he 
published a short political pamphlet entitled The Pa- 
triot,” the principal object of which appears to have been 
to repress the spirit of faction which at tliat time was too 
prevalent, especially in the metropoli.s. It was a hasty 
composition, called for, as he informed Mr. Boswell, on 
one day, and written the next. The success, since his, 
days, of those A>ck-patriots whom he has so ably deli- 
neated, is too decisive a proof that the reign of political 
delusion is not to be shortened by eloquence or argument 
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During his tour in Scotland, - be made frequent inquiries 
respecting the authenticity of“Ossian’s Poeujs,” and re- 
ceived answers so unsatisfactory that both in his book of 
travels and in conversation, he did not hesitate to treat the 
whole as an imposture. This excited the resentment of 
Macpherson, the editor, to such a degree that he wrote a 
threatening letter to Johnson, who answered it in a compo- 
sition, which in the expression of firm and unalterable 
contempt, is perhaps superior to that he wrote to lord 
Chesterfield, In it he mixed somewhat of courtesy ; but 
Macpherson he despised both as a man and a writer, and 
treated him as a ruflian. 

The rupture between Great Britain and America once 
more roused our author’s political energies, and produced 
his “ Taxation no Tyranny,” in which he endeavoured to 
prove that distant colonies which had in their assemblies a 
legislature of their own, were notwithstanding liable to be 
taxed in a British parliament, where they had no repre- 
sentatives, and he thought that this country was strong 
enough to enforce obedience. This pamphlet, which ap- 
peared in 1775, produced a controversy, which was carried 
on for some time with considerable spirit, although John- 
son took no share in it ; but the right of taxation was no 
longer a question for discussion ; the Americans were iti 
arms, blood had l)cen .spilt, and “snceesslul rebellion be- 
came revolution.” No censure was more generally ad- 
vanced at tljis time against our author, than that his opi 
nioiis were regulated l>y his pensiou, and none could he 
more void of fouiidation. II ts opinion, whether just or 
not, of the Americans, was uniform tliroughout his life ; 
and he continued to maintain tlietn, when in strict prudence 
they might as well have been softened to the measure ol 
changed times. 

It is not improbable, however, that he felt the force ol 
some of the replies made to his pamphlet, seconded as 
they were by the popular voice, and by the discomfiture 
of the measures of adniinistratiou. It is certain that he 
complained, and perhaps about this time, of being called 
upon to write political pamphlets, and threatened to give 
up his pension. Whether this complaint was carried to 
the proper quarter, Mr. Boswell has not informed us ; but 
he wrote no more in defence of the inini«try, and iie re- 
ceived no kind of reward for w’nat he had done. His 
pensiou, neither he or his friends ever considered m 
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that light, although it might make him acquiesce more 
readily in what the minister required. He was willing to 
do something for gratitude, but nothing for nine. 

A few mouths after the publication of his last pamphlet, 
he received his diploma of l,L. I), from the university of Ox- 
ford, in consequence of a recommendation from the chan- 
cellor, lord North. It is remarkable, however, that he 
never assumed this title in writing notes or cards. In the 
autumn of this year, he went on a tour to France with Mr. 
and Mrs. '^I'hrale. Of this tour Mr. Boswell has printed a 
few memorandums, which wt'ro probably intended as the 
foundation of a niore regular narrative, but this he does 
not appear to have ever begun. As the tour lasted only 
about two months, it would probably have produced more 
sentiment t!)an description. 

In 1777, ho was engaged by the London booksellers to 
write short lit os or j)refaces to an edition of the English 
Poets; ami this being one of the most important of his 
literary undertakings, some account of its origin is neces- 
sar}”, especially as the precise share which belongs to him 
has beeit frcvjiictuly misrepresented. It is perhaps too 
late nuw' to inquire into the propri<*ty of the decision of 
the iJonse of Lords respecting literary property. It iiad 
not, liowever, taken place many months l)efore some of 
the predicted consfqnencrs apj)eared. Among other in- 
stances, an edition of the English Poets was published at 
Ediidiurgh, in direct violation of tliat honourable compact 
by which iu<‘ booksellers of London had agreed to respect 
each others’ property, notwithstanding their being de- 
prived of the more efVcctiird siqiport of the law. '^J'his, 
therefore, induced tlie latter to niulcrtakc an edition of tiie 
Poet.s in a more commodious form, and with suitable ac- 
curacy of text. A meeting was calletl of about forty of 
the most respectable booksellers of Loudon, the proprie- 
tors, or the successors and descendants of the proprietors, 
of copyrights in these works; and it was agreetf that an 
elegant and uniform edition of “ 'I'he FhigUsh Poets” 
should he printed, with a concise account of the life of 
each author, by Dr. Samuel .lobnson, and that Messrs. 
Strahan, Cadeli, and T, Davies, should wait upon bitu 
with their proposals. 

Johnson w'^as delighted with the task, the utility of which 
had probably occurred to bis mind long before, and he had 
certainly more acquaintance than any man then' living 
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with the poetical biography of his country, and appeared 
to be best qualified to illustrate it by judicious criticism. 
Wliether we consider what he underUiok, or what Ite per- 
formed, the sum of two huiuircd guineas, which he de- 
manded, will appear a very trivial recompense. His ori- 
ginal intention, and all indeed that was expected from 
him, was a very concise biographical and critical account 
of each poet ; but he had not proceeded far before he be- 
gan to enlarge the lives to the pre.sent extent, and at last 
[)resented tite world with such a body of criticism as was 
scarcely to be expecteil from one man, attd still less from 
one now verging on liis seventieth year. 

Of tills edition iL is yet necessary to say, that Dr. John- 
son was not in all respects to he considered as the editor, 
lie had not the choice of the poets to he admitted, ulthough 
in addition to the list jnepaiid by his employers, he re- 
commended lilackmore, VV'atis, I^omfret, and Yaldeu. 
The selection was made by the booksellers, who appear 
to have been guided partly by the acknowledgod merit of 
the poet, and partly by his popularity, a quality which 
is sometimes independent of the former. Our author, 
however, felt himself under no rostraiui in accepting the 
list oU'ered, nor did he in any iii.staiice eonuder himself 
bound to lean with partiality to any author merely that the 
admission of his works might he justilied. 7’his absurd 
species of prejudice whicli has contaminated so imiiiy single 
lives and critical prefaces, was repugnant to his, as it must 
ever be to the opinion of every man who considers truth as 
essential to biography, and that the possession of talents, 
however briiliant, onu-ht to be no excuse for the abuse of 
them. Kvery preliminary having been settled in the month 
of April, 1777, the new edition of the Poets was sent to 
press, and Johnson v\as infoiiiK‘d that his lives might he 
written in tlie intan lime, so as to be reatly to accompany 
the publication. 

Not long after he undertook this work, he vvas invited 
to contribute the aid of his eloquent pen in saving the for- 
feited life of Dr. VViiliam Dodd, a clergyman who was t on- 
victed of forgery. Tliis unhappy man had long been a 
popular preacher in the metropolis ; and the public senti- 
ment was almost universal in deprecating so shameful a 
sight as that of a clergyman of the church of England suf- 
fering by a public execution. W heihcr there was much 
in Dodd’s character to justify this sentiment, or to demand 
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the .«»terference of the corporation of London, backed b./ 
f>eiitton« of thuu^saiuls of the most dLstinguished 
'healthy ctu/cnj, may perhaps be doubted^ Johnson 
bo»e\cr. could uot resist what put every other consitlera' 
t»on «>ut of the rpustion, “ a call for mercy,” and accord- 
cuMirihutt'd eierv thiijjT that the friends of Dodd 
tuuld in hu favour. He wrote his “ Speech to 

the Utturdei of l.ondou,” d»divered at the Old Bailey 
wiu’u ^e^.ltnue ul dcuili was about to be passed ou him : 
*• The ('un\ let’s Addrcvs t'o his unhappy brethren,” a ser- 
moil delivered by UoiKl in the* < hapeJ of Newgate: 'l\vo 
Letters, one to tiie LorJ ('Imncclloi Bdihur^t, and one to 
Lord Chief Justice JJaiis/ic/d ; .1 iiftitioa from Dr. Dodd 
to the King j another Irom ^Irs. Dodil to the C^ucen j Ob- 
servations inserted in the new.s])apers, on occasion of Lari 
Perc 3 ’’s having presented to his Majesty a petition for 
mercy to Dodd, signed by twenty tlioiisand persons; a pe- 
tition from the city- of London ; and Dr. Dodd’s last solemn 
declaration, which he left with the sheriff’ at the place of 
execution. All these have been printed in Dr. Johnson’s 
Works, with some additional correspondence which Mr. 
Boswell inserted in his Life. Eveiy thing is written in a 
styde of pathetic eloquence ; but, as the author could not 
be concealed, it was impossible to impress a stronger sense 
of the value of Dodd’s talents than had already been enter- 
tained. The papers, however, contributed to heighten 
the clamour, which was at that time raised against the exe- 
cuiiun of the sentence, and which was confounded with 
what was then thought more censurable, the conduct of 
those by whom the unhappy man miglit have been saved 
before the process of law had been begun. 

In 1779 the first four volumes of his Lives of the Poets 
were published, and the remainder in 1781, which he wrote 
hy his own confession, “ dilatorily and hastily, unwilling 
to work, and working with vigour and haste.” He hatl, 
liovvevor, performed so much more than was expected, 
that his employ ers presented liim with an hiyidred pounds 
in addition to the stipulated sum. As he never was in- 
sensible to the pleasure or value of fame, it is not impro- 
bable that he was yet more substantially gratified by the 
eagerness with which his Lives of the Poets were read and 
praised. He enjoyed likewise another satisfaction, which 
it appears he thought not unnecessary to the reputation of 
a great writer. He was attacked on all sides for his conin 
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tempt for Milton^s politics, and the sparing praise or di- 
rect censure he had bestowed on the poetry of Prior, Ham- 
mond, Collins, Gray, and a few others. The errors, in- 
deed, which on any other subject might have passed for 
errors of judgment, were by the irascible tempers of bis 
adversaries, magnified into high treason against the ma- 
jesty of poetic genius. During his life, these attacks were 
not few, nor very respectful, to a veteran whom common 
consent had placed at the head of the literature of his 
country; but the courage of his adversaries was observed 
to rise very considerably after his death, and the name 
which public opinion had consecrated, was now reviled 
witli the utmost malignity. Even some who during his life 
were glad to conceal their hostility, now took an oppor- 
tunity to retract the admiration in which they had joined 
with apjiarent cordiality ; and to discover faults in a body 
of criticism winch, after all reasonable exceptions are ad- 
initled, was never equalled, and perhaps never will be 
equalled for justice, acuteness, and elegance. Where can 
we liope to find discussions that can be compared with 
those introduced in the lives of Cowlejq Milton, Drydon, 
and Pope ? His abhorrence, indeed, of Milton’s political 
conduct, Jed him to details and observations which can 
never be acceptable to a certain class of politicians; but 
when he comes to analyze his poetry, and to fix his repu- 
tation on its proper basis, it must surely he confessed tliat 
no man, since the first appearance of Paradise Lost, has 
ever bestowed praise with a more munificent hand. He 
appears to have collected his whole energ}’ to immortalize 
the genius of IMilton ; nor has any advocate for Milton’s 
tlemocracy appeared, who has not been glad to surrender 
the guardianship of his poetical fame to Johnson. 

In 1781, the public demand rendered it necessary to 
print an edition of the Lives in four 8vo volumes, and in 
1783 , another edition of the same number, but considerably 
enlarged, altered, and corrected by the author. We can- 
not here suppress a circumstance communicated by our 
worthy frieixd Mr. Nichols, which may clicck the murmurs 
of the public, respecting improved editions. Although the 
eorrcctious and alterations of the edition of 1783 were 
printed separately and offered gratis to the purchasers of 
the former, scarcely a single copy was called tor! 

With this work the public labours of Johnson ended ; 
and when we consider his advanced time of life, and the 
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almost unabated vigour of his mind, it may be surely 
added, that his sun set with unrivalled splendour. But 
the infirmities of age were now undermining a constitution 
that had kept perpetual war with hereditary disease, and 
his most valued friends were dropping into the grave be- 
fore him. He lost Mr. Thrale and Mrs. Williams; his 
home became cheerless, and much visiting was no longer 
convenient. His health began to decline more visibly 
from the month of June 1783, when he had a paralytic 
stroke ; and although he recovered so far as to be able to 
take another journey to Lichfield and Oxford, towards the 
close of the year, symptoms of a dropsy indicated the f)ro- 
bability of his dissolution at no distant period. Some re- 
lief, however, having been administered, he rejoined the 
society of his friends, and with a nund still curious, intel- 
ligent, and active, renewed his attention to the concerns 
of literature, dictating information whenever it was wanted, 
and tr3dng his faculties by Latin translations from the 
Greek poets. Nothing was so much the subject of alaroi 
with him, as the decay of memory and judgment, of which, 
however, to the last he never betrayed the least symptom. 

In Midsummer 1784, he acquired sufficient strength to 
go for the last time into Derbyshire. Duritig his absence, 
bis friends, who were anxious for the preservation of so 
valuable a life, endeavoured to procure some addition to 
his pension, that he might be enabled to try the efficacy 
of a tour to the southertt part of the continent. Applica- 
tio!i was accordingly iiiatle to the lord chancellor, who se- 
conded it in the proper quarter, but without success. He 
evincetl, liowever, his high re.spect fi.T Johnson, by of- 
fering to adtance the .sum of five hundred pounds; and 
Jolnisoo, when the x ircumstance was communicated, 
thanked his lordship in a letter elevated beyond the com- 
mon expressions of gratitude, by a dignity of sentiment 
congenial to the feelings of his noble and liberal corre- 
spondent. Dr. Brockle.sby .also made a similar offer, al- 
though of a los.'i.er sum ; and such indeed was the estima- 
tion in which Johnson was held, that nothing would have 
been wanting which ntoncy or affection could procure, 
either to protract his days, or to make them comfortable. 

But these offers were not accepted. The scheme of a 
continental tour, whicii be once thought necessary, w?is 
never much encouraged by his physicians, and bad it pro- 
mised greater effects, was now beyond his strength, The 
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tdropsy and asthma were making hasty approaches, and 
although he longed for life, and was anxiously desirous that 
every means might be used to gain another day, he soon 
became convinced that, no hopes were left. During this 
• period, he was alternately resigned to die, and tenacious 
of life, tranquil in the views of eternity, and disturbed by 
gloomy apprehensions ; but at last his mind was soothed 
with the consolatory hopes of. religion, and although the 
love of life occasionally recurred, he adjusted his worldly 
concerns with composure and exactness, as one who was 
conscious that he was soon to give an account. On Mon- 
day the 13th of December, he tried to obtain a temporary 
relief by puncturing his leg.s, as had been before per- 
formed by the surgeon, hut no discharge followed the 
operation, and about seven o’clock in the evening, be 
breathed his last, so gentl}^ that some time elapsed before 
his death was perceived. 

On the 20th, his body was interred with great solemnity 
in Westminster-abbey, close to the grave of his friend 
Garrick'^. Of the other honours paid to his memory, it 
may suffice to say that they were more in number and 
quality than were ever paid to any man of literature. It 
was his singular fate that the age, which he contributed to 
improve, repaid him by a veneration of which we have no 
example in the annals of literature; and that hen his 
failimvs as well as his virtues were exhibited without dis- 
guise and without partiality, lie continued to he revered 
by the majority of the nation, and is now*, after scrutiny 
and censure have done their worst, enrolled among the 
greatest names in the history of Kngliih genin.s. 

But to delineate the cliaracler of .Johnson is a task which 
the present writer wishes to decline. Five large editions 
of Mr. Boswell’s Idfc have familiarized Johnson to the 
knowledge of the public so intimately, that it would be 
impossible to advance any thing with which every reader 
is not already acquainted. The sullVages of the nation 
have been taken, and the question is finally decided. On 
mature consideration, there appears no reason to depart 

^ His monument was reserved for sculpture was designed ami finely exe* 
St. Paul’s church , and the expences cuted by Batroii, epitaph is the 

having heeu defrayed by a liberal and compotsitiori of Dr, Parr, and is con* 
voluntary conirihution, it stands with cise, but strongly appropriated, 'I'he 
that of Howard^ one of the first tributes monmnent was corripletcid early in 
of national admiration and graiitmie 179(3;, 
mdmitUtl into that caihedrat. The 
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from the generally received opinions as to the rank John- 
son holds among men of genius and virtue, a rank which 
those who yet capriciously dwell on his failings, will find 
it difficult to disturb. His errors have been brought for- 
ward with no sparing hand both by his friends and his . 
enemies, yet when every fair deduction is made from 
the reputed excellence of his character as a man and a 
writer, enough in our. opinion will remain to gratify the 
partiality of his admirers, and to perpetuate the public 
esteem. 

It is unpleasant, however, to quit a subject, which, the 
more it is revolved, serves to gladden the mind with 
pleasing recollections. 'J'here are surely circumstances in 
the history of Johnson which compel admiration in defiance 
of prejudice or envy. That a man of obscure birth, of 
manners by no means prepossessing, wliose person was for- 
bidding, whose voice was rough, inharmonious, and ter- 
rifying, whose temper was frequently harsh and over- 
bearing ; that such a man should have forced his w ay into 
the society of a greater number of eminent characters than 
perhaps ever gathered round an individual ; that he should 
not only have gained hut increased their respect to a de- 
gree of cntiiusiasm, and preserved it unabated for so long 
a series of years ; tiiat men of all ranks in life, and of the 
highest degrees of mental excellence, should have thought 
it a duty, and found it a pleasure, not only to tolerate his 
occasional roughness, but to study liis humour, and sub- 
mit to his controul, to listen to him with the submission of 
a scholar, and consult him with the liopes of a client — All 
this surely affords the strongest presumption that such a 
man was remarkable beyond the usual standard of human 
excellence. Nor is this inference inconsistent with the 
truth, for it appears that whatever merit may be attributed 
to his works, he was perhaps yet more to be envied in con- 
versation, where he exhibited an inexhaustible fertility of 
imagination, an elegance and acuteness of argument, and 
a ready wit, such as never appear to have been combined 
in one man. And it is not too much to say tliat whatever 
opinion was entertained by those who knew him only in 
his writings, it never could have risen to that pitch of ad- 
miration which has been excited by the labours of his in- 
dustrious biographer. 

His death formed a very remarkable aera in the literary 
world. For a considerable time the periodical journals, as^ 
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well as general conversation, were eagerly occupied on an 
event which was the subject of universal regret; and every 
man hastened with such contributions as memory supplied, 
to illustrate a character in which all took a lively interest. 
Numerous anecdotes were published, some authentic and 
some imaginary, and the general wish to know more of 
Johnson was for some years insatiable. At length the pro- 
prietors of his |)rinted works met to consider of a complete 
and uniform edition, but as it was feared that the curiosity 
which follows departed genius might soon abate, some 
doubt was entertained of the policy of a collection of pieces, 
the best of which were already in the hands of the public 
in various forms ; but tl)is was fortunately overruled, and 
these collected Works have very recently been printed for 
the fifth time, and will probably be long considered as a 
standard hook in every library. Less fortunately, however, 
sir John Hawkins, who was one of Johnson’s executors, 
and professed to be in possession of materials for his Life, 
was eniiasred to write that Life, as well as to collect his 
Works, riiey accordingly appi^ared in 1787, in 11 vols. 
Svo. Of Life it is unnecessary to a«ld any thing to 
the censure so generally parsed. Sir John spoke his 
mind, perhaps honestly ; but his judgment must have 
been as defective as his memory, when he decided with 
so much prejudice and so little taste or candour, on 
the merits of his author, and of other eminent persons, 
w’hom, as a critic humorously said, “ he brought to be 
tried at the Middlesex quarter sessions.” In collecting 
the Works, be inserted some which no man could suspect 
to be Johnson’s, while he omitted other pieces that had 
been acknowledged. A more correct arrangement, how- 
ever, has l>een since adopted. 

Two years before this edition appeared, Mr. Boswell 
published his Tour to the Hebrides, and exhibited such a 
sample of Dr. Johnson’s conversatiou-taleiits as raised very 
high expectations from the Life which he then announced 
to be in a state of preparation. Mr. Boswell’s acquaintance 
with Dr. Johnson commenced in 1763; and from that time 
he appears to have meditated what he at length executed, 
the most complete and striking portrait ever exhibited of 
any human being. His “ Tour” having shown the manner 
in which he was to proceed, Johnson’s friends willingly 
contributed every document, they could collect from ine- 
niory or writing; and Mr. Boswell, who meditated one 
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volume only, was soon obliged to extend his work to tivo 
bulky 0 [uai*tos. These were ])ublished in 17yi, and botight 
up with an avidity which tht*ir wonderful variety of en’ei- 
tainment, vivacity, anecdote, and sentiment, amply jus- 
tified. Fiv e or six very large editions have since appeared, 
and it seems to be one of those very fortunate an<l iasci- 
Kating books of which the public is not likely to tire. 

Mr. Bosw'ell, indeed, has proved, contrary to the com- 
mon opinion, and by means which will not soon be re- 
peated, that the life of a mere scholar may be rendered 
more instructive, more entertaining, and more interesting, 
.than than that of any other human being. And although 
the “ confidence of private conversation” has been thought 
to be sometimes violated in ibis work, for which no apology 
is here intended, yet the w'orld seems agreed to I’orgive 
this failing in consideration of the pleasure it has afforded; 
that vvondt'rl’nl variety of subjects, of wit, sentiment, and 
anecdote, with which it abounds; and above all, the va- 
luable instruction it presents on many of the most impor- 
tant duties of life, ft must be allowed tbat it created some 
enemies to Dr. Johnson among those who were not ene- 
mies before this ilisclosnre of his sentiments. Vanity has 
been sometimes hurt, and vanity has taken its usual re- 
venge. It is generally agreed, however, that Mr. Boswell’s 
account of liis illusirious friend is impartial : he conceals 
no failing that revenge or animosity ha.s since been able to 
discover ; all his foibles of manner and conversation arc 
faitlifiilly recorded, and recorded so frequently that it is 
easier to form a just estimate of Dr. Johnson than of any 
eminent character in the whole range of biography. 

One singular effect w'us produced by this extraordinary 
book. When it was determined to discard sir John Haw- 
kins’s Life of Johnson, application was made to Mr. Mur- 
phy to furnish another, to be prefixed to the second edi- 
tion of the works published in I7i>3. This Mr. Murphy 
executed under the title (wliich he had used in the case of 
Fielding) of “ An Fssay on the Life and Genius of Dr. 
Johnson ;” but he liatl e<mceivcd a prejiulice of jealousy of 
Mr. Boswell’s fame, and notwithstanding the latter has 
strengthened his narrative by every possible proof, Mur- 
phy persist(;d in taking Ins facts from the very inaccurate 
narrative of sir John Hawkins^ and the more flippant anec- 
dotes published by Mrs. Pioz»i. In his Fssay, therefore, 
it is not wonderful that many circumstances are grossly. 
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and considering that proofs were within his reach, we may 
add, wilfully luisrcpreKCSitcd.* 

.IOHNS()N ( Thomas), an English botanist, of the 
seventeenth cenlnry, was* born at Selby, in Yorksdiire, and 
bred an apothecary in London. He afterwards kept a shop 
on Srjovv-hill, where, says Wood, by his unwearied pains 
and good natinal parts, he. attained to be the be.st herbalist 
of his ago in England. He was first known to the public 
by a small pi<'( u under the title of “ Iter in cgruiii Can- 
tiannai,” Ib^O; ami “ Ericetuin Hanistedianmn,” 1()32; 
vvliieh were the first local catalogues of plants pnhiislied in 
Enghind. Lie soott alter actpiircd giA'at credit i)y his jjew 
edition and cineiulation of (xerard’s “ Herbal.” In the 
rebellion, his zeal for the royal cause led him itito the 
army, in whicli he greatly distinguished himself ; and the 
university of Oxford, in consideration of his merit, learning, 
and loyalty, conferred upoji him the degree of M. I). May 
9, 1G43. In the army he had tlie rank of lieutenant- 
colonel to sir Marrnaduke Rawdon, governor of Basing- 
honse. Near this place, in a skirmish with the enemy, in 
Sept. 1G41, he received a shot in tlie shoulder, of which 
he died in a fortnight after, and, ;>s there is reason to 
think, in the meridian of life. Besides the works above- 
mentioned, and hisim[)roved ediiionof Gerard’s “ Herbal,’* 
which was twice printed in his lilc time, in 1633 and itt 
1636, fol. he published in 1634, “ Merenvins Botanicits, 
.sive phtntarum gratia snscepti him ris, anno 1634, de - 
scri[)iio,” Ltjutl. 8vo. 'This was the result of a journey, 
with .some associates cf the company of apothecarie.s. 
through Oxford, to Ijath and Bristol, and hack by South- 
ampton, tlie Isle of ig;hr, and G'. hi ford, with the pro- 


fessed design to icvcsiigate rare plants, 'i’o this 
added his small tract, “ Dc Therinis Bathonicis,” 


” with 


plans of the baths, anti one of tlu' city, which, to antitjua- 
ries, are now interesting. 'Phis vvas followed by a second 


part of his excursion, 


P:irs altera,” which extemds t" 


Wales. He was among the earhe.st hotanists wlio visited 

s.’' 

Wales and Snowdon, with the sole intention of discover- 


* Tlic piinfipnl of rue coin ctod iu iiotfs Mfipftidrd lo the last od ti«*M os 

Johnson’s Works. V^iiiphy’s nariati\t- was in tr'»th littJo nv*r^* than w**at was 
< oinpih il in 17K7, IVorn *- 11 ' John Hawkins, hy tho iMt)nthlv \vh v>tr 

vie and reflecii holois in oopiod verbal mi, wiihout. i word aokii iw 

lotl^nicnt, — Hofu’v li’s kib* t>r Johioion. — — tohiiMui ami Cha’iir rs’s 

J’nglisli l»oa?, Vi^Os '.il ^^r whi^li njitiou Ib's S'k-'Uh ■-•a- oib^.oa! ^ ><- 

j>arod. 
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ihg the rarities of that country in the vegetable kingdoin* 
He also translated the works of Ambrose Parey, the cele- 
brated French surgeon, published at London in 16^1*3, and 
reprinted in 1678. Miller consecrated the name of John- 
son by assigning it to a berry>bearing shrub of Carolina, 
belonging to the ietrandrous class, but it has not been re- 
tained in the LinnaBan system, where the plant is called 
callicarpa. ' 

JOHNSON (Thomas), an excellent classical scholar 
and editor, was born at Stadhampton, in Oxfordshire, and 
educated at King’s-college, Cambridge, as Mr. Cole says, but 
according to others, at Alagdalen -col lege, of which he was 
afterwards a fellow. He took his baclielor’s degree in 1688, 
and that of M. A. in 16P2, after which he left the univer- 
sity, and married. He had also an Eton fellowship, and 
was assistant at the scliool. He was likewise usher of Ips- 
wich school, and taught school once at Brentford, and in 
other places. Little else is known of his history, nor have 
we been able to ascertain the time of his death. Cole says 
his character is represented as having been dissolute', but 
\\e was an excellent scholar. He is best known as the 
editor of ‘‘Sophocles,” Oxon. and London, 170.5, and 
I746f 3 vols. He published aLo “ CJratius, de Vena- 
lione, cum notis,” Loud. Iuy% .svo; Cebetis Tabula,” 
\T2,0, ?.vo*, “Novum firvceoruin Epigrammatum 
delectus/’ for the use ol Eton repeatedly printed 

from 16 VU, See. ; “ 'I'lie Uiatl ot' hJ vine i' rua./c tiiiglisli from 
the f reiich version ol Madninc Dacier; r(‘v ised and conijiarrd 
with the Greek “ Quc.stioijc'.s J^iiilo.sophicjc in u.su;n 
juvciitiUis acadeniicu:,” bvo, at that time a nio>t 

useful manual ; and an edition of “ rnlTendorff dc OHieio 
hominis et civis,” 4to. 'lo these may bo added, An 
Essay on Moral Obligation, with a view towards settling 
the controversy concerning moral and positive duties,” 
Cambridge, 1731 ; “ A letter to Mr. Chandler, in vindi- 
cation of a passage in the bishop ol London’s second Pas- 
toral Letter, ’ 1734, 8vo. In this last-mentioned year ap- 
peared the new edition of Stephens’s “ J’hcsaurus Lingmc 
Latin®,” ot which our author was one of the editois.* ° 
JOHNSTON (Artjjuic), was born at ('askieben, near 
Aberdeen, the scat of his ancestors, in toS7, and probably 

' Ath. Ox. vot. 11.— Lloyit’s Munoirs, fol. — Piiltfiiry’s Sketcrho.s. 

X. . . Athenaj, in Brit. Mu>.— fiarwoud's ' Almum Eignenscs.-^ 

Nichols’s Bowyer. 
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was educated at Aberdeen, as he was afterwards advanced 
to the highest dignity in that university. The study to 
which he chiefly applied, was that of physic ; and to im- 
prove himself in that science, he travelled into foreign 
countries. He was twice at Rome, but the chief place of 
his residence was at Padua, in which university the degree 
of M. D. was conferred on him in 1610, as appears by a 
MS copy of verses in the advocates’ library in Edinburgh. 
After leaving Padua, he travelled through the rest of Italy, 
and over Germany, Denmark, England, Holland, and 
other countries, and at last settled in France, where he 
met with great applause as a Latin poet. He lived there 
twenty years, and by two wives had thirteen children. At 
last, after twenty-four years absence, he returned into 
Scotland, as some say iji 1632, but probably much sooner, 
as there is an edition of his “ Epigrammata,” printed at 
Aberdeen in 1632, in which he is styled the king’s physi- 
cian. It appears by the council-books at Edinburgh, that 
the doctor had a suit at law before that court about the 
same time. In the year following, Charles 1. went into 
.Scotland, and made bisliop Laud, then with him, a mem- 
ber of that ( ouncil ; and by this accident it is probable the 
acquaintance began between the doctor and that prelate, 
which precJiiced his I’salmoruiu Davidis Para[)hrasis 
Poctica.” W(‘ lind, that in ilio saiuo year the doctor 
printed a specimen of his Psalms at London, attd dedicated 
them to his lordship, which is considered as a proof that 
the bisho[) prcvailoil iqion Johnstoti to remove to London 
from Si:otland, ari l then set him upon this work ; neitli.o 
can it he doubted but, after he had seen tliis sample, he 
also engaged liim to perfect the whole, which took him up 
four years; f<it' die first edition of all ihe Psalms was pub- 
lished at Aberdeen in 1637, and at London in the same 
>ear. In 1641, Dr. .Johnston being at Oxford on a visit 
to one of his daughters, who was married to a divine ot 
the church of Jrmjland in that place, was seized with s* 
violent diarrinea, of which he died in a few days, in the 
fifty- fourth year of his age, not without having seen the 
beginning of those troubles which proved so fatal to his 
patron. He was huiud in the. place where he died, 
which gave occasion to the following !ine.s of 1 is learned 
friend Weddcrbiirn in his .‘'u.-ipi' ia/’ un the doctor’*^ 
death ; 
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** Scetia mcesta^ tauti viduata sepulchro 
Vatis } is Angligenis contigit attus honos.” 

Tri 1632, as already remarked, was published at Aberdeen 
** Epigrammata Arturi Johnstoni;” and in 1633, he trans- 
lated Solomon's Song into Latin elegiac verse, and dedi- 
cated it to his majesty ; in 1637, he edited the Deliciae, 
Poetarum Scoiicorum,” to which he was himself a large 
contribufor, and which, says Dr. Johnson, w'ould have 
done honour to any country. His Psalms were reprinted 
at Middleburg, 1642; London, 1657 ; Cambridge, . . . .; 
Amsterdam, 1706 ; Edinburgh, by William Lauder, 1739 ; 
and at last on the plan of the Delphin classics, at London, 
1741, 8vo, at the expence of auditor Benson, who dedi- 
cated them to iiis late map'siy, and prefixed to this edition 
memoirs of Dr. Johnston, with the testimonies of various 
learned pei*sons. A laboured, but partial and injvidicious 
comparison bct»ccn the two translations of Buchanan and 
Johnston, was printed the same year by Benson, in Eng- 
iish, in 8vo, entit'od A l*rof‘iitf>ry Discourse to Dr. John- 
ston’s Psalms,” &c. and “ A Coticlusion to it.” This was 
ably answered by the learned llnddiman in A Vindica- 
tion of Mr. George Buchanan's Paraphrase of the Book of 
Psalms,” 1745, 8vo. Johnston’s translations of the “ Te 
Deunt, Creed, Decalogtje,” ecc. wore .subjoined to the 
Psalms. His other poetical works are his “ Parerga,” and 
his “ Musae Aulic.a',” or commendatory verses upon per- 
sons of rank in church and state at that time. Johnstoj) is 
evidenti}’ entitled to very high jjiaise as a Latin poet; and 
the late lord Woodhoiiselee seems to admit that from his 
days the Latin muses h i\c <le;;erted ti.e nortiiern jiait of 
our island ; Benson’.s comparison between Bucliunan and 
Johnston was absttvd enough, but it is not fair that John- 
ston should suft’er by his editor’s want of taste. Tlie abler 
critic we have just mentioned, does not think Johnston’s 
attempt to emulate Buehanan as a translator of the Psaim.s, 
greatly beyond his powers ; for, although taken as a whole;, 
his version is certainly inferior (as indeed what modern has, 
in Latin poetry, equalled Buchanan .?) yet there are a few 
of his Psalms, such as the 24th, 3()th, 74ih, 81st, 82d, 
102d, and above all, the 1.37th, which, on comparison, 
lord Woodhoiiselee says, will be found to excel the cor- 
responding paraphrase of ids rival. And Dr. Beattie seems 
to speak in one respect more decidedly. Johnston, he 
says, “ is not so verbose as Buchanan, and has of course 
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more vigour but he very justly censures the radical evil 
of Johnston's Psalms, his choice of a couplet^ which keeps 
the reader always in mind of the puerile epistles of Ovid.* 

, JOHNSTON, or JOHNSON (Charles), author of 
“ Chrysal, or the Adventures of a Guinea,” and other works 
of a similar kind, was a native of Ireland, and descended 
from a branch of the Johnstons of Annandale. He was 
horn in the early part of the last century, but in what year 
we have not been able to discover. After receiving a good 
classical education, he was called to the bar, and came 
over to England for practice in that profession, but being 
unfortunately prevented by deafness from attending the 
courts, he confined himself to the employment of a cham- 
ber counsel. It docs not appear that his success was great, 
and embarrassed circumstances rendered him glad to em- 
brace any other employment, in which his talents might 
have a chance to succeed. His “ Chrysal’* is said to have 
been his first literary attempt, two volumes of which he 
wrote while on a visit to Mount Edgecumbe, the seat of the 
late carl of Alount Edgcctnnbe. He appears to have had 
recourse to some degree of art, in order to apprize the 
public of vvliat th(;y were to expect from it. In the news- 
papers for A|>ril 17G0, it is announced that “ there will be 
speedily published, under the emblematical title of the 
‘ Adventures of a Guinea,’ a dispassionate, distinct account 
of the most remarkable transactions of tlie present times all 
over Europe, with curious anti interesting anecdotes of 
the public untl private characters of the parties principally 
concerned in these scenes, especially in England ; the 
whole interspersed with several most whimsical and enter- 
taininir instances of the intimate connection between hi;rli 
and low life, and the power of little causes lO produce great 
events.” This, while it has the air of a puff, is not an un- 
faithful summary of the contents of these volumes, which 
were published in May of the same year, and read with 
such avidity, that the author was encouraged to add two 
more volumes in 1765, not inferior to the former, in merit 
or success ; and the work has often been reprinted since. 
The secret springs of some political intrigues on the con- 
tinent, are perhaps unfolded in these volumes, but it was 
the personal characters of many distinguished statesmen, 

' Memoirs by Benson. — Chalmers’s Life of Ruddiman, p- 
Tyiier’s Life of Karnes.**' Beattie’s Dissertationsj 4to^ p. 6 ^ 5 % 

VOL. XIX. G 
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moment irrecoverably to end our lives.” But his physio- 
logical researches did not stop here : — In a treatise on the 
Walton water, which in quality strongly resembles the 
Cheltenham, he has pointed out the probable function of 
the lymphatic glands, supposing them to be organs de-stined 
to purify, digest, and animalize the matters selected and 
absorbed by the lacteals and other lymphatics ; thus fitting 
them for their union with the blood, and the nutrition of 
the body. 

At Kidderminster Dr. Johnstone continued to act in a 
wide sphere of country practice, till the death of his eldest 
son, a physician fast rising into eminence, who fell a martyr 
to humanity in attending the prisoners at Worcester in- 
fected with jail-fever ; and the coincidence of the death of 
his dearest friend the rev. Job Orton, induced him to re- 
move to Worcester. Jn this city, famous from the days of 
Dr. Cole, the friend of Sydenham, for its physicians, he 
continued, vigorous, active, and sprightly, useful to the com- 
munity, and beloved by iiis friends, to practise till a few 
days previous to his death. He had been subject to pul- 
monary complaints in liis youth, which had been averted 
bv temperance and caution. In his later years they re- 
curred, and during the last spring lie had bled himself ra- 
ther too profusely. In the last attack, ivJiich was aggra- 
vated by excessive fatigue and e.xertion, his weakness was 
such as to forbid the repetition of more than one bleeding ; 
and his strength gradually decayed, leaving his intellect 
clear and unimpaired. His death was a perfect eutha^ 
nasia : he expired April 28 , 1802 , after a short and in no 
wise painful struggle, having sat up and conversed with 
ids family, till within a few hours of the awful change, 
cheerful, patient, and resigned. He survived his wife, 
with whom he lived fifty years, only two months. 

Dr. Johnstone was the correspondent and friend of Hal- 
ler, Whytti Cullen, and Fothergill ; the bosom-friend of 
the virtuous Lyttelton and the pious Orton, and of many 
other wise and learned men, who stdl improve and adorn 
society : — the active and humane physician, the sagacious 
physiologist, the recondite antiquary ; and few men have 
occupied a larger space of professional utility and private 
regard, than Dr. Johnstone. Firm and undeviating in his 
own moral carriage, his vigorous and manly mind was per- 
haps, on some occasions, too little accommodating to cha- 
racters and circumstances. In his temper he was eheerful. 
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though sometimes hasty — in bis conversation lively and in-, 
struciive — in his atlections warm and attached — in his do- 
mestic relations, he was the best of fathers, bis whole life 
was a sacrifice to the advantage of his children — in fine, 
although the memory of his personal services cannot be 
soon forgotten, yet has he erected a still more durable 
monument to his fame, in those various practical improve- 
ments of the medical art, which rank his name among the 
bencfaciors of mankind.* 

JOHNSTON (John), an eminent naturalist, was bora 
at Sambter, in Great Poland, in 1603 : he received the 
greater part of his education in his own country ; but in 
1622, he came to England, and from thence he went to 
Scotland, wliere he studied with great diligence in the 
university of St. Andrew’s till 1625. He afterwards studied 
at Leyden and Cambridge. He undertook the education 
of the two soiKS of the count de Kurt/bach, and accompa- 
nied them to Holland. While he resided with his pupils 
at Leyden, he took his degree as doctor of physic ; and 
when he went a third time to England, the same honour 
was conferred on him by the university of Cambridge. He 
died in June 1675, in the seventy -second year of his age. 
He is kfiown in the literary world by a number of works in 
the dilFcrent departments of natural history, particularly 
“ ThaumaiOgrapliia iiaturulis in classes decern divisa,” 
Amst. 1632, 12mo; “ Historia naturalis de Piscibus et 
Cetis, &c.” Eranefort, 1649, folio; “ Historia naturalis de 
Quadrupedihus,” ibid. 1652, folio; “Hist. nat. de Insecti- 
bus,” ibid. 1653, folio ; “ Hist. nat. de Avibus,” ibid, folio; 
“ Syntagma Dendrologicum,” and “ Dendrograpiiia,” folio, 
lie published also some historical works, and some on 
ethics, &c. enumerated in our authorities.® 

JOINVILLE (John, Sire dc), an eminent French state.s- 
inan, who flourished about 1 260, was descended front one 
of the noblest and most ancient families at Champagne. 
He was seneschal, or high-steward, of Champagne, and one 
of the principal lords of the court of Louis IX. whom he 
attended in all his military expeditions; and was greatly 
beloved and esteemed for his valour, his wit, and the 
frankness of his manners. That monarch placed so much 
confidence in him, that all matters of justice, in the palace, 

* Gent, and Month. Magazines, 1802. — Doddridge’s Letters^ p. 35+, 
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were referred to his decision ; and his majesty under- 
took nothing of importance without consulting him. He 
died about 1318, at not much less than ninety years of age. 
Joinville is known as an author by his “ History of St. 
Louis,” in French, which he composed in 1 305 : a very 
curious and interesting work. The best edition is that of 
Du Cange, in 1668, folio, with learned remarks. On per- 
using this edition, however, it is easily seen, that the lan- 
guage of the Sire de Joinville has been altered. But an 
authentic MS. of the original was found in 1748, and was 
published without alteration, in 1761, by Melot, keeper of 
the royal library at Paris. This edition is also in folio.' 

JOLY (Claude), a French writer, was born at Paris in 
1607, and obtained a canonry in the cathedral there in 
1631. Discovering also a capacity for state affairs, he was 
appointed to attend a plenipotentiary to Munster ; and, 
during the commotions at Paris, he took a journey to Rome. 
In 1671, be was made precentor of his church, and several 
times official. He lived to the great age of ninety-three, 
without experiencing the usual infirmities of it; when, go- 
ing one morning to matins, he fell into a trench, which had 
been dug for the foundation of the high altar. He died of 
this fall in 1700, after bequeathing a very fine library to 
his church. He was the author of many works in both 
Latin and French, and as well upon civil as religious sub- 
jects. One of them in French, 1652, in 12mo, is entitled 
“ A Collection of true and important Maxims for the Edu- 
cation of a Prince, against the false and pernicious politics 
of cardinal Mazarine;” which, being reprinted in 1663, 
with two “ Apologetical Letters,” was burnt in 1665 by 
the hands of the common hangman. The same year, how- 
ever, 1665, be published a tract called “ Codicil d’Or, or 
the Golden Codicil,” which relates to the former ; being a 
further collection of maxims for the education of a prince, 
taken chiefly from Erasmus, whose works he is said to have 
read seven times over.* 

JOLY (Guy), king’s counsellor at the Chatelet, and 
syndic of the annuitants of the H6tel de Ville at Paris, 
attached himself to cardinal de Retz, whom he attended a 
long time as secretary in his troubles and adventures, but 
quitted his eminence when be returned to Rome. There 
are some “Memoirs” by him, from 1648 to 1665, designed 
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as an explanation and supplement to those of cardinal de 
Uetz, with which they were printed in 2 vols. l2mo. These 
memoirs contain some very curious particulars. He also 
left some tracts, written by order of the court, in defence 
of the queen’s rights, against Peter Stockmans, an emi- 
nent lawyer ; particularly “ The Intrigues of the Peace,” 
and the ‘‘ Negociations” made at court by tlic friends of 
M. the prince, after his retreat to Guienne, folio, with a 
sequel of the same “ Intrigues,” 4Lo.’ 

JOMELLI (NreoLO), one of the most intelligent, learn- 
ed, and affecting dramatic composers of modern times, was 
born at Aveilino, a town about twenty-five miles from Na- 
ples, in which city he had his musical education under Leo 
and Durante. The first opera to which we find his name, 
is “ Ilicciinero lie de’ Goti,” composed for the Argentina 
theatre at Rome, 1740 : and between that period and 1758, 
he composed for that city fourteen operas, besides others 
for Venice and different Italian theatres. 

From 1758 to about 1768, he resided in Germany, being 
engaged in the service of the duke of Wnrtcmburg, at 
Stutgardt, or rather at Ludwigsburg, his new capital, 
where Jomclli’s works were performed. Here he produced 
a great number of operas and other compositions, by which 
he acquired great reputation, and totally changed the taste 
of vocal music in Germany. On his return to Italy, he 
left all these productions behind him, upon a supposition 
that he should again resume his station at Ludwigsburg, 
after visiting his native country. But as he never returned 
thither to claim these compositions, they fell into the hands 
of ids patron, the duke of Wurtemburg, who preserved 
them as precious relics of this great master. Verj' few of 
his entire operas were ever performed in England. I’iio 
first was “ Attilio llogulo,” in 1753, and the second, in 
1755, Andromaca.” The operas of Jomclli will be al- 
ways valuable to professors and curious collectors, for the 
excellence of the composition, though it has been thought 
necessary, in compliance with the general rage tor novelty, 
to lay them aside and to have the same dramas new set for 
the stage, in order to display the talents, or hide the de- 
fects, of new singers. 

As JomelU was a great harmonist, and naturally grave 
and msqestic in his style, lie seems to have nianilcsted 
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abilities in writing lur the church superior even to thos6 
for the stage. Dr. Burney speaks of three, the only ones 
he had seen, all written by Metastasio, and all admirably 
set. Dr. Burney had also a Te Deuui,” and a “ Re- 
quiem” of his composition, which show him to have been 
a great master of the church style, although he appears 
not to have tried that species before 175 1 , when he, Pe- 
rez, and Durante were employed to compose some music 
at Rome for passion week. But though he acquired con- 
siderable fame on this occasion, yet he was so far from 
being intoxicated by it, that in a visit to father Martini, at 
Bologna soon after, he told this learned contrapuntist that 
he had a scholar to introduce to him. Martini assured him 
that be should be glad to instruct any one so well recom- 
mended ; and, a few days after. Martini asking who and 
where was the disciple he bad talked of? Jomelli answered 
that it was himself ; and pulling a studio of paper out of 
his pocket, on which he had been trying his strength in 
modulation and fugue upon canto fermOy begged of him to 
e.xamine and point out his errors. 

From this period he produced many admirable compo- 
sitions for the church, in which he united elegance with 
learning, and grace with bold design. Among other pro- 
ductions of this kind, the two following merit commemo- 
ration. An “ Offertorio,” or motet, for five voices with- 
out instruments, followed by an Alleluja of four parts in 
chorus ; and a “ Missa pro defnnetis,” or burial service, 
which he composed at Stutgardt for the obsequies of a 
lady of high rank and favour at the court of his patron, the 
duke of Wurtemburg. > These compositions, which are 
learned without pedantry, and grave without dulness, will 
be lasting monuments of bis abilities as a contrapuntist. 

But the most elaborate of all his compositions is the 
** Miserere,” or fifty-first psalm, translated into Italian 
verse, by his friend Saverio Mattel, which he set for two 
voices, accompanied' with instruments, in 1773 , the year 
before his decease. In this production, which breathes 
a pious gravity, and compunction of heart suited to the 
contrite sentiments of the psalmist, there is a mani- 
fest struggle at extraneous modulation and new elFects, 
perhaps too much at the expence of facility and grace. 
There are, however, admirable strokes of passion as well 
as science in it, which, though above the comprehension 
•f common hearers, will aiford great pleasure to those that 
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are uVile to read the score, or to follow the performers 
through the labyrinths of art. '^Hiis admirable composer 
had, in general, such a facility in writing, that he seldoin 
courted the muse at an instrument; and so rtmacious a 
memory, that Sacchiui said he frequently composed an air 
on opening a book of lyric poetry, while, like a peripa- 
tetic, he has been walking about a room, wliich he re- 
membered a year after, and then committed it to paper 
as fast as he could write a letter. 

As Raphael had three manners of painting, Jomelli had 
three styles of composition. Before he went to Germany 
the easy and graceful How of Vinci and Pergolesi pervaded 
all his productions; but when he was in the service of the 
duke of Wurtemburg, finding the Germans were fond of 
learning and complication, he changed his style in com- 
pliance with the taste and expectations of his audience ; 
and on his return to Italy he tried to thin and simplify his 
dramatic muse, which, however, was still so much too 
operose for Italian ears, that in 1770 , upon a Neapolitan 
being asked how he liked .lomclli’s new opera of “ Domo- 
foonte,” he cried out with vehemence, “ e scelerata, Sig- 
nore!” The health of Jomelli began to decline in 1770 , 
and in 1771 he had a stroke of the palsy, which, however, 
did not impair his intellects, as he composed “ Achiile in 
Sciro” for the Roman theatre, and a cantata for the safe 
delivery of the queen of Naples, in 1772 ; and in 1773 his 
Italian “Miserere,” the most elaborate and studied of all 
his works. He died in Sept. 1774 . 

His learned friend, Signor Saverio Mattel, the translator 
of the Psalms into Italian verse, from whose admirable ver- 
sion Jomelli had taken the “ Miserere,” or fifty-first psalm, 
drew up a very interesting account of the works and public 
funeral of the great musician, and printed it in his “ Sag- 
gio di Poesia Latine et Italiane,” published at Naples im- 
mediately after his decease. ' 

JONAS (Anagrimus), a learned Icelander, who ac- 
quired a great reputation for astronomy and the sciences, 
was coadjutor to Gundebrand of Thorbac, bishop of Ho- 
lum in Iceland, who%as also of that nation, a man of great 
learning and probity, had been a disciple of Tycho Brahe, 
and understood astronomy very well. After his death, the 
jee of Holum was olfered by the king of Denmark to AnR- 

> By Dr. Burney, in Rees’s Cyelopaedia— and History of Music, 
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grimus, who begged to be excused ; desiring to avoid the 
envy that might attend him in that high, oflice, and to be 
at leisure to prosecute his studies. He cliose therefore to 
continue as he was, pastor of the church of Melstadt, and 
intendant of the neighbouring churches of the last-men- 
tioned diocese. He died in 1640, at the age of ninety-five. 

He wrote several books in honour of his country, against 
the calumnies of Blefkenius and others, which are well 
esteemed ; the titles whereof are, “ Ideaveri magistratus,” 
Copenhagen, 1589, 8vo. Brevis commentarius de Islan- 
dia, ibid. 1593,” 8vo. “ Anatome Blefkeniana*. Iloli in 
Iceland, 1612,” Svo, and at Hamburgh, 1618, 4to. “Epis- 
tola pro patria defensoria,” ibid. 1618. ’Atot^iCh calum- 
niac,” ibid. 1622, 4to. “ Crymogaea, seu rerum Islandi- 
cariun libri tres, ibid. 1630,” 4io. This was written in 
3 603, and printed at Hamburgh in 1609, with a map of 
Denmark, and, in 1710, without the map. “Specimen 
Islandim historicuin et magna ex parte chorographicum,” 
Amstclod. 1^34, 4to. This piece is a vindication of the 
author’s opinion against the arguments of John Isaacus Pon- 
tanus. Anagrimus maintained tliat Iceland was not peo- 
pled till about the year 874, and therefore cannot be the 
ancient Thule. “ Vita Gundebrandi Thorlacii,” Lugd. 
Bat. 1 630 , 4 to. * 

JONAS (Ju-iiua), an eminent German divine, and one 
of the first rcldruiers, was born at Northausen, in Thurin- 
gia, June 5, 1493, where his father was cliief magistrate. 
He first made considerable progress in the study of civil 
law, but relinquishing that, devoted his wholt? attention to 
theology, in which lucuUy he took his doctor’s degree. 
This was about the time that the reformation was beiiui) ; 
and Jonas having been present at various disputations on 
the subject, espoused the principles of the reformers with 
great zeal, and, from his knowledge of civil law as well as 
divinity, was enabled to contribute very important assist- 
ance to their ellbrts, particularly Luther and Melancthon, 
with whom he became early acejuainted. In 1521 he was 
made a canon of the collef^iate church at Wittemberg, and 
appointed principal of the college <ind professor ; and, 
with Spalatinus and Amsdorfi', was employed by the elector 
of Saxony to reform the church in Misnia and Thuringia. 

^ This book is a refutation of one ‘‘ Islandia, seu desrriptio popiiloruui 
printed at Leyden in 16(i7, entitled et memorabilium hiijus iusulse,^^ 
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From thence he was called to Halle in Saxony, where he 
greatly promoted the reformation. Luther sometimes re- 
sorted thither to him, and took him with him in his last 
journey to Isleben, where he died in his arms. After Lu- 
ther’s death he continued for some time in the duke of 
Saxony’s court, and was at length appointed pastor of the 
church at Eisfield, where he died Oct. 9, 1555. Jonas has 
been ranked among the moderate reformers, being desirous 
of making no further alteration in the established modes of 
worship and even doctrine, than he thought absolutely 
necessary for the introduction of piety and truth. His 
death was therefore a serious loss to his brethren, whose 
cause suffered by the intemperate zeal of some of its sup- 
porters. Among his writings are enumerated a treatise in 
defence of the marriage of priests, against Faber ; printed 
at Helmstadt, 165 1, fol. ; another upon the study of divi- 
nity ; and notes upon the Acts of the Apostles ; but of 
these his biographers have given very imperfect accounts. * 
JONFS (Gkifhtii), a pious divine and great benefactor 
to his country, Wales, was born in 1684, in the parish of 
Kilredin in the county of Carmarthen, and educated at 
Carmarthen school, where he made great proficiency in 
Greek, Latin, and other studies, but does not appear to 
have been -it either university. Having, however, quali- 
fied himself for the ministry, he received deacon’s orders 
from bishop Bull in Sept. 1708, and priest’s orders from 
the same prelate in Sept. 1709. His learning and piety 
having recommended him to sir John Phillips, of Pieton 
castle, bart. he was preferred by that gentleman to lUe 
rectory of Llanddowror, in Carmarthenshire. lie was soon 
after fixed upon by the “ Society fot propagating the gospel 
in foreign parts,” as a person every way qualified to be 
sent as a missionary amongst the Indians, and at first gave 
his consent, but circumstances occurred which prevented 
his country from being deprived of his services. In hi.s 
parish he soon became popular by Ins fervent and well 
digested discourses, delivered with a voice and action 
tranquil, easy, yet strongly impressive ; and by his affec- 
tionate discharge of the other duties of his station in 
visiting, catechizing, &c. But he was principally distin- 
guished for his zeal in procuring subscriptions for the sup- 
port of what were called circulating Welsh schools, to 
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teach poor Welsh men, women, and children to read their 
native language; and such was his diligence, and the 
effect of bis superintendence of these schools, that be could 
enjimerate 158,000 poor ignorant persons who had been 
taught to read ; and equal care was taken to caiechi/.o and 
instruct young people in the principles of the Christian 
religion. Having applied to the “ Society for promD^ng 
Christian knowledge,” of which he was a corresponnmg 
member, that body caused to be printed two large editi ons 
of the VVelsh Bible, of 13,000 copies each, wnicli were sold 
cheap for the benefit of the poor in Wales. He likewise 
wrote and published several instructive treatises in the 
Welsh as well as the English language ; and was enabled 
by the assistance of some charitable friends to print litions 
of from 8000 to 12,000 of these useful manuals, which were 
distributed throughout all Wales. His own charitable ex- 
ertions were extensive, and having studied medicine in a 
certain degree, he laid in a large stock of drugs, whicli he 
made up and dispensed to the poor grads, taking that op- 
portunity also to give them spiritual advice. This truly 
good wan died April S, 1761, lamented as a father to his 
flock, and a general benefactor to the whole country. * 
JONES (Griffith), who deserves a place in the ca- 
talogue of Baiglish writers for having first introduced 
the numerous and popular little books for the amusement 
and instruction of children, which have been received with 
universal approbation, was born in 1721, and served his 
apprenticeshiy) to Mr. Bowyer, the learned printer. His 
education was probably not neglected, or at least it was very 
much improved by his own efforts. He was many years 
editor of the London Chronicle and Public Ledger. He 
was also associated with Dr. Johnson in the “ Literary 
Magazine,” and wdth Smollett and Goldsmith in “ The 
British Magazine,” and published a great number of trans- 
lations from the French, to none of which, however, was 
his name prefixed. One little publication, entitled “ Great 
events from little causes,” was his composition, and met 
with a rapid and extensive sale. In conjunction with Mr. 
John Newbery, and a brother of his own, Mr. Giles Jones, 
he wrote many of those little books or Lilliputian histories 
which were the delight of the youth of many yet living, 
Mr. Jones, who was a very amiable man, died Sept. 12, 1786. 


* Sketch of bis Ufe and Character, 1762, 8vo. 
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Ivir. Giles Jones, his brother (who was more than five-and- 
I’orty years secretary to the York Buildings Water company) 
left a son, Mr. Stephen Jones, who, among other literary 
productions, was editor of the last edition of the ** Biogra- 
phia Dramatica,” which was consigned .to his care by the 
late Mr. Isaac Heed. * ♦ 

JONES (Hknry), a dramatic writer, was a native of 
Drogheda, in Ireland, and was bred a bricklayer; but, 
having a natural inclination for the muses, pursued his de- 
votions to them even during the labours of his mere mecha- 
nical avocations, and composing a line of brfck and a line 
of verse alternately, his walls and poems rose in growth 
together, but not with equal degrees of durability'. His 
turn, as is most generally the case with mean poets, or 
• bards of humble origin, was panegyric. This procured 
him some friends ; and, in 1745, wlien the earl of Chester- 
field went over to Ireland as lord-lieutenant, Mr. Jones w'as 
recommended to the notice of that nobleman, who, de- 
lighted with the discovery of this mechanic muse, not only 
favoured hill' with his own notice and gcncrons munificence, 
but also thought ])roper to transplant this opening fiower 
into a warmer and more thriving climate. Me brought him 
with him to England, recommended him to many of the 
nobility there, and not only jiroeurcd him a large subscrip- 
tion for the pnhlisiiing a collection of his “ Poems,” but 
it is said, even took on himsidf the alteration and correction 
of his tragedy, and also the care of jirevailing on the ma- 
nagers of Covent-garden theatre to bring it on the stage. 
Thi.s nobleman also recommended him in the warmest 
manner to Colley Cibber, whose frieiully and humane dis- 
position induced him to slicvv him a tlioiisaud acts of friend- 
ship, and even made strong cllorts by his interest at court 
to have secured to him the succession of the laurel after 
his death. With these favourable prospects it might have 
been expected that Jones would have passed through life 
with so much decency as to have ensured his own hap- 
piness, and done credit to the paitiality of his friends ; but 
this was not the case. His temper,” says one, who 
.seems to have known him, “ was, in consequence of the 
dominion of his jiassions, uncertain and capricious; easily 
engaged, and easily disgusted ; and, as oeconomy w'as a 
%'irt«e which could never be taken into his catalogue, ha 
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appeared to think himself born rather to be supported by 
others than under a duty to secure to himself the profits 
which his writings and the munificence of his patrons from 
time to time afforded.” After experiencing many reverses 
of fortune, which an overbearing spirit, and an imprudence 
Jn regard to pecuniary concerns, consequently drew on 
him, he died in great want, in April 1770, in a garret 
belonging to the master of the Bedford cofiee-houso, by 
whose charity he had been some time supported, leaving 
an example to those of superior capacities and attainments, 
who, despising the common maxims of life, often feel the 
want of not pursuing them when it is too late. His princi- 
pal performance, “ The Earl of Essex,” appeared in 1 75‘J, 
and he also left a tragedy unfinished, called “ The Cave 
of Idra^’* which fulling' into the bcinds of Or. Hilfcrnan, lie 
enlarged it to five acts, and brought it out under the title 
of “ The Heroine of the Cave.” His last publications 
were, “ Merit;” “ The Relief;” and “ Vectis, or the Isle 
of Wight,” poems ; but his poetical worth, though not 
contemptible, was far from being of the first-rate kind * 
JONES (Jeremiah), a learned dissenting divine, was 
born in I6U3, and received his academical learning under 
his uncle, the rev. Samuel Jones, first of Gloucester, then 
of Tewksbury, the tutor of Chandler, Butler, and Seeker. 
He was fellow-student with the latter in 1711, and was 
a distinguished scholar, when he entered upon acade- 
mical studies. It is apprehended, that he was a native of 
the North of England, and that his father was a gentleman 
in affluent circumstances. The?e was with him, at the above 
seminary, a younger brother, a youth of quick parts, who 
afterwards settled as a dissenting minister at Manchester, 
Mr. Jones, soon after he had finished his course of prepa- 
ratory studies, became the minister of the congregation 
of Protestant dissenters, who assenshled for worship in 
Forest Green, Avening, Gloucestershire, and resided at 
Nailswortb, where he also kept an academy. He had the 
character of being an eminent linguist. He was popular 
as a preacher ; for the place of worship was considerably 
enlarged in his time. His discourses met with the appro- 
bation of the more judicious, for his salary amounted to 
one hundred pounds per annum, and the whole subscrip- 
tion came from persons of superior rank in life. Though 
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a deep scholar and hard student, be was not a man of se- 
vere manners ; but of an open and social disposition, and 
one of a bowling party at a place still called the Lodge, 
on Hampton comrnoti, at which healthy exercise he relaxed 
from his studies, and by his presence and influence pre- 
served decorum in the company. His character secured 
him the marked respect of a neighbouring clergyman. His 
anxiety to fulfil an engagement, which he had made, to 
perform some ministerial service at a place on the other 
side of tlie Severn, hastened his death. It escaped his 
recollection, till the time drew near ; to prevent disap- 
pointment, he made so much speed, that his tender con- 
stitution was injured by it, and a complaint contracted, 
from which he never recovered. He died in 1724, 
aged 31. 

Mr. Jones’s first publication was “ A Vindication of the 
former part of Saint Matthew’s Gospel, from ]\Ir. AV'his- 
ton’s charge of Dislocations, or an attempt to prove that 
our present Greek copies of that Gospel are in the same 
order wherein they were originally written by that Evan- 
gelist; in which are contained many things relatiufT^ to the 
harmony and history of the Kour Gospels, 1719.” 'riiis 
work, says Dr. Harwood, is very valuable ; it abounds 
with ingenious remarks, and displays the critical acumen 
of the author. He prepared for the press before his death 
another exc<!llent performance, entitled “ A New and Euli 
Method of settling the Canonical Authority of the New 
Testament,” which was published in 1726, in two volumes, 
8vo. They were folloaed by a third volume. In drawing 
up these works, he took care, it seems, to consult and ex- 
amine the originals, instead of satisfying himself with the 
quotations of oilier learned men. They remain, as monu- 
ments of his learning, ingenuity, and indefatigable indus- 
try ; and would have done credit, it has been observed, to 
the assiduity and ability of a literary man of sixty. They 
were become very scarce, and bore a high price, when, 
with the liberality and zeal which reflects honour on them, 
the conductors of the Clarendon press lately republished 
them at Oxford. Mr. Jones, observes Dr. Maltby, has 
brought together, with uncommon diligence and judg- 
ment, the external evidence for the authenticity and ge- 
iiuincuess of the canonical books ; and he has, with equal 
ability and fairness, stated his reasons for deciding against 
the authority of the apocryphal.* lu the prosecution of this 
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Important design, he has not only quoted, but translated^ 
the greater part of the contents of Fabricius’s two first 
volumes. Mr. Jones intended another and distinct volume 
OQ the apostolical fathers. * 

JONES (Inigo), a celebrated English architect, was born 
about 1572, in the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s, London, 
where his father, Mr. Ignatius Jones, was a clothworker. 
At a proper age, it is said, he put his son apprentice to a 
joiner, a business that requires sonic skill in drawing : and 
in that respect suited well with our architect’s inclination, , 
which naturally led him to the art of designing. It is not 
probable, however, that he attended long to the mecha- 
nical part of his business ; for we are told that he dis- 
tinguished himself early by the extraordinary progress he 
made with his pencil, and was particularly noticed for his 
skill in landscape-painting, of which there is a specimen 
at Cbisvvick-hou>e. 'I'hese talents recommended him to the 
earl of Arundel, or, as some say, to William earl of Pem- 
broke. It is certain, however, that at the expence of one 
or other of these lords he travelled over Italy, and the po- 
liter parts of Europe ; saw whatcvm’ was recommended by 
Its antiquity or \aluc; and from these plans formed his 
own ob'Crvations, which, upon his return home, he per- 
fected by study. Ho was no sooner at Rome, says VVal- 
poic, than he fouiid himself in his spliere, and acquired 
so much reputation that Christian IV. king of Denmark 
bent for him from Venice, which was the chief place of his 
residence, anti where he had studied the works of Palladio, 
and made him liis architect, but on what buildings he w'as 
emphjyed in that country wc are y<*t to learn. He had 
been some time possessed of this honourable post when 
that prince, whose sister Anne had married James 1. made 
a visit to England in 1G06 ; and our architect, being de- 
sirous to return to bis native country, took that opportu- 
nity of coming home in the train of his Danish majesty. 
7'he magnificence of James’s reign, in dress, buildings, &c. 
furnished Jones with an opportunity of exercising his ta- 
lents, which ultimately proved an honour to his country. 
Mr. Seward says^ we know not upon what authority, that 
the first work he executed after his return from Italy, was 
the decoration of the inside of the church of St. Catharine 
Cree, Leadenhall-street. We know, however, that the 


» Gent. Mag. LXXIII. p. 501. 
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<^ueen appointed him her architect^ presently aftet his 
rival ; and he was soon taken, in the same character, into 
the service of prince Henry, under whom he discharged 
his trust with so much fidelity and judgment, that the king 
gave him the reversion ot the place of surveyor-general of 
his majesty’s works. 

Prince Henry dying in 1612 , Mr. Jones made a second 
visit to Italy ; and continued some years there, improving 
himself farther in his favourite art, till the surveyor’s place 
fell to him ; on his entrance upon which he shewed an un- 
common degree of generosity. T he office of his majesty s 
works having, through extraordinary occasions, in the time 
of his predecessor, contracted a great debt, the privy- 
council sent for the surveyor, to give his opinion what 
course might be taken to ease his m^esty of it j when 
Jones not only voluntarily ollered to serve without pay 
himself, in whatever kind due, until the debt was fully 
discharged, but also persuadetl his fellow-officers to do the 
like, by w'hich means the whole arrears were soon cleared. 
It is to the interval between the first and second of Jones s 
travels abroad, that Walpole is inclined to assign those 
buildings of his which are less juire, and border too niuch 
oil a bastard style ot Gothic, which he reformed in his 
grander designs. 

The km -, in his progress 1620 , calling at Wntoii, the 
scat of the earl of Pembroke, among other subjects, fell 
into a discourse about that surprising group ot stones called 
Stonehenge, upon Salisbury plain, near Wilton. Our ar- 
chitect was immediately sent lor by lord Pembroke, and 
received liis map sty’s commands to make observations and 
deliver his scntunonis on tlie origin of Stone-henge. In 
obedience to this command, he iiresently set about the 
work ; and having, with no little pains and ex[)ence, 
taken an exact measurement of the whole, and diligently 
searched the foundation, in order to find cut the original 
form and aspect, he proceeded to compare it with other 
antique buildings which he had any where seen. 
much reasoning, and a long series of authorities, his head 
being full of Rome, and Roman edifices and precedents, 
he concluded, that this ancient and stupendous pile inust 
have been originally a Roman temple, dedicated to Coelus, 
the senior of the heathen gods, and built after the Tuscan 
order; that it was built when the Romans flourished m 
peace and prosperity in Britain, and, proba y, e wix 
VOL. XIX. H 
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the time of Agricola's government and the reign of Con« 
stantine the Great. This account he presented to his royal 
master in the same year, 1 620, and was immediately ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners for repairing St. Paul's 
cathedral in London. 

Upon the death of king James, he was continued in his 
post by Charles I. whose consort entertained him likewise 
in the same station. He had drawn the designs for the 
palace of Whitehall in his former master's time ; and that 
part of it, the banqueting-house, in a most pure and 
beautiful taste, was now carried into execution. It was 
first designed for the reception of foreign ambassadors ; 
and the cieling was painted, some years after, by Rubens, 
with the felicities of James’s reign. In June 1633 an 
order was issued out, requiring him to set about the repa- 
ration of St. Paul’s ; and the work was begun soon after 
at the east end, the first stone being laid by Laud, then 
bishop of London, and the fourth by .fohes. In this work, 
Mr. Walpole remarks that he made two capital faults. He 
first renewed the sides with very bad Gothic, and then 
added a Roman portico, magnificent and beautiful indeed, 
but which had no affinity with the ancient parts that re- 
mained, and made his own Gothic appear ten times heavier. 
He committed the same error at Winchester, thrusting a 
screen in the Roman or Grecian la^te into the middle of 
that cathedral. Jones, indeed, was i)v no means successful 
when he attempted Gotiiic, tiic lasie tor which had de- 
clined before his time. 

During this reign he gave many proofs of his genius and 
fancy in the pompous machinery for masques and inter- 
ludes so nineli in vogue then. .Sescual of these represent- 
ations are still extant in the works of Chapman, Davenant, 
Daniel, and particularly Ben Jonson. The subject was 
chosen by the poet, and the speeches and songs were also 
of his composing ; but the invention of the scenes, orna- 
ments, and dresses of the figures, was the contrivance of 
Jones *. And in this he acted in harmony with father Ben 
for awhile; hut, about 1614, there happened a quarrel 
between them, which provoked Jonson to ridicule his 

* Tn Jonson's ** Masque of Queens,^’ Imll in ParaHise Lost there being 
the first scene representing an ugly a tradition, that he conceived the firsl 

hell, which, flaming beneath, smoked idea of that hell from some theatrical 
unto the top of the roof, probably fur- representutious invented by Inii^o Jones* 
Dished Milton with the first hint of his 
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aiSsociate, under the character of Lantern Leatherhead, a 
hobby-horse seller, in his comedy of “ Bartholomew Fair.” 
Nor did the rupture end but with Jonson^s death j a very 
few years before which, in 1635, he wrote a most virulent 
coarse satire, called “An Expostulation with Inigo Jones 
and, afterwards, “ An Epigram to a Friend and also a 
third, inscribed to Inigo Marquis Would-be.” The 
quarrel not improbably took its rise from our architect's 
rivalship in the king's favour ; and it is certain the poet 
was much censured at court for this rough usage of his 
rival : of which being advised by Mr. Howell, he suppressed 
the whole satire 

In the mean time, Mr. Jones received such encourage- 
ment from the court, that he acquired a handsome fortune f; 
which, however, was much impaired by what he suffered 
during* the rebellion; for, as he had a share in his royal 
master's prosperity, so he had a share too in his ruin. 
Upon the meeting of the long parliament, Nov. 1640, he 
was called before the house of peers, on a complaint against 
him from the parishioners of St. Gregory’s in London, for 
damage done to that church, on repairing the cathedral of 
St. Paul. The church being old, and standing very near 
the cathedral, was thought to be a blemish to it, and 
therefore was taken down, pursuant to his majesty’s signi- 
fication, and the orders of the council in 16.39, in the 
execution of which, our surveyor no doubt was chiefly 
concerned. But, in answer to the complaint, he pleaded 
the general issue ; and, when the repairing of the cathedral 
ceased, in 1642, some part of the materials remaining 
were, by order of the house of lords, delivered to the 
parishioners of .Sr. (iregory’s, towards the rebuilding of 
their church, 'fhis prosecution must have put Mr. Jones to a 
very large expence ; and, during the usurpation afterwards, 
he was constrained to pay o45l. by way of composition tor 


It said, tho king forbad it to be 
printed at lliat time ; but it is printed 
:dnoe from a MS. of the late Vertuc, the 
engraver, and is inserted among the 
epigrams in the 6th vol. of Jonson^s 
Works, edit. 1736, in 7 vols. 8vo. 

f His fee as surveyor was eight shil- 
ling's and four pence per day, with an 
allowance of forty-six pounds a year 
for house-rent, besides a clerk, and in- 
cidental expcnces. What greater re- 
wards he had are not upon record. Hut 

II 


Philip carl of Pembroke, who, if once 
the patron of Jones, afterwards fell out 
with him, says, in some MS notes on 
the edition of Stonehenge, tliat Jones 
had 16,000/. a year tor keeping the 
king’s bouses in repair. This i.s pro- 
bably exaggerated. Jones built the 
noble front of Wilton- house, and, as 
Walpole tfonjccturcs, some disagree- 
ment took place between him and the 
eail while empif yed here. 
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his estate^ as a malignant. After the death of Charles I. 
he was continued in his post by Charles II. ; but it was only 
an empty title at that time, nor did Mr. Jones live long 
enough to make it any better. In reality, the grief, at his 
years, occasioned by the fatal calamity of his former mu- 
nificent master, -put a period to his life July 21, 1 652, and 
he was buried in the chancel of St. Bennet’s church, near 
St. Paul’s wharf, London, where there was a monument 
erected to his memory, which suffered greatly by the 
dreadful fire iu 1666. 

In respect to his character, we are assured, by one who 
knew him well, that his scientific abilities surpassed most 
of his age. He was a perfect master of the mathematics, 
and was not unacquainted with the two learned languages, 
Greek and Latin, especially the latter ; neither was he 
without some turn for poetry A copy of verses com- 
posed by him is j)ublished in the “ Odcombian Banquet,” 
prefixed to Tom Coryate’s Crudities,” in 161 1, 4to. But 
liis proper character was that of an architect, and the most 
eminent of his time ; on which account he is still generally 
styled the British Vitruvius ; the art of designing being 
little known in England till Mr. Jones, under the patronage 
of Charles 1. and the earl of Arundel, brou<iht it into use. 
This is the character given him by Mr. Webb, who was 
his heir; and who, being born in I.ondon, and bred in 
Merchant Taylors’ -school, afterwards resided in Mr. Jones’s 
family, married his kinswoman, was instructed hy him in 
mathematics and architecture, and designed by him for his 
successor in the office of surveyor-general of his majesty’s 
works, but was prevented by Sir John Denham. Mr. Webb 
published some other pieces besides liis “ Vindication of 
Stone-henge restored f and dying at Butleigh, his seat 
in Somersetshire, Oct. 24, 1672, was buried in that church. 


♦ Jonson, by way of ridicule, 
calls him, tii “ Bartholomew Fair,’’ a 
Parcel-poei, 

Inigo Jones’s Discourse upon Stone- 
lienge being left imperfect at his death, 
Air, Webb, at the desire of Dr. Har- 
vey, Mr. Selden, and others, perfected 
and published it at London in 16/)5, fol. 
tinder the title of “ Stonehenge re- 
stored and prefixed to it a print of 
our author etched by Hollar, from a 
painting of Vandyck. Dr. Stukeley, in 
his ** Stone-henge a 'IVmple of the 
Druids,” gives several reasons for 


ascribing the greatest part of this trea- 
tise to Webb. 2 . “ The Vindication of 
Stoneh»‘nge Kestored,” &c. was pub- 
lished in 1C(35, fol. and again, together 
with Jones’s and Dr Charlton’.s upon 
the same subject, in 17*25, fol. It is 
remarkable, that almost all the differ- 
ent inhabitants of our island have had 
their advocates in claiming the honour 
of this antiquity. Mr. Sammes, in his 
“ Britannia,” will have the structure to 
be Phoenician ; Jones and Webb be- 
lieved it Roman ; Aubrey thinks it 
British ; Charlton derives it from the 
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Walpole enumerates among his works which are still in 
part extant, the new quadrangle of St. John’s college, 
Oxford j the queen’s chapel at St. James’s ; the arcade of 
Covent-gavdcn and the church ; Gunnersbury, near Brent- 
ford ; Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, and one or t^X'o of the houses 
in Lincoln’s-inn-fields j Coleshiil in Berkshire, and Cobham 
hall in Kent; the Grange, in Hampshire; the queen’s 
house at Greenwich, &c. Several other of his buildings 
may be seen in Campbell’s “ Vitruvius Britannicus,” 7’lie 
principal of his designs were published by Mr. Kent in 
1727, fol. as also some of his less designs in 1744, fol. 
Others were published by Mr. Isaac Ware. Our artist left 
in MS. some curious notes upon Palladio’s “Architecture,” 
now in Worcesier college, Oxford, some of which are in- 
serted in an edition of Palladio, published at London, 
1714, fol. by Mr. Leoni ; which notes, he sa^’-s, raise the 
value of the edition above all the preceding ones. His 
original drawings for Wliiteball-palace are also in Wor- 
cester library.* 

JONES (JofiN), an old medical writer, was either born 
in W ales, or was of Welsh extraction ; studied at both 
our uuiversitics, took a medical degree at Cambridge, and 
practised wi^li great reputation at Bath, in Nottingham- 
shire, and Derbyshire. 11c mentions curing a person at 
I.onth in 15G2, and the date of his last publication is 
175 ?^. 

His principal pieces arc, “ The Dial of Agues,” 1556 ; 

The Benefit of the autient Bathes of Buckstone,” 1572; 
“ '^riie Bathes of Bath’s ay<le,” 1572 ; “A brief, excellent, 
and profitable Discourse of the natural beginning of all 
growing and living things, &c.” 1574: perhaps this is 
taken from Galen’s Four Books of Elements,” which he 
translated and printetl the same year, or is the same book 
with another title ; “ The Art and Science of preserving 
the Body and Soul in Health,” &c. 157!^, 4to.** 

JONES (John), a learned Englisli Benedictine, was 
born in London in 1575, altbongb originally of a family 

Danes ; and bishop Nicolson is of upi- Fssay, endeavouring to prove that the 
nion, that the Saxons have as just a Laiig«agei)fChinaisthepiimitiv<;J-an- 
title to it as any. Atla.sl, T)r. Stnke- giiage,” 4. He also translated, from 
ley begins the round again, and main- the Italian into Knglish, “ 'J’he History 
tains it, with Sammes, to he of a Phee- of the World,’* wriUen by George Ta 
nician original. Hut to return to Webb, ragnota. 
wiio also published, 3. “ An Historical 

* Biog. Diet. — Walpole’s Anecdotes. 

® Aikin’s JJiog. Memoirs of Medicine,— A th. Ox, vol. I. 
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of Brecknockshire. He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
school, from whence he was elected a scholar of St. John’s 
college, Oxford, in 1591, where he was chamber-fellow 
with Mr. Laud, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. 
Here he studied civil law, took a bachelor’s degree in that 
faculty, and was made a fellow of the college. In conse- 
quence of a course of reading on the controversies of the 
time, he embraced the doctrines of popery, and, going 
abroad, became a Benedictine monk in Spain, assuming 
the name of Leander a Sancto Martino. He then pursued 
his studies at Compostella, and was created D. D. When 
the English religious of his order had formed themselves 
into a congregation, he was invited to Douay, and made 
professor of Hebrew and divinity in St. Vedast’s college, 
during which time he was very instrumental in founding a 
monastery of Benedictine nuns at Cambray. He w'as also 
appointed their confessor, prior of the monastery of Douay, 
and twice president of the English congregation. It has 
been said that archbishop Laud gave him an invitation to 
England, for which various reasons were assigned, and, 
among others, that they might consult about the reunion 
of the churches of England and Home ; but there seems 
no great foundation for this story. 'I’liat he did return to 
England, however, is certain, as he died at London Dec. 
17, 1636, and was buried in the chapel at Soniersct-house. 
He wrote, 1. “ Sacra ars memoria;, ad Scripturas divinas 
in promptu habendas, &c. accommodata,” Douay, 1623, 
8vo. 2. “ Conciliatio locorum comniuiiiiim totius Scrip- 
turae,” ibid. 1623. He also edited “ Biblia Sacra, cum 
glossa interliiieari,” 6 vols. fol. ; “ Of)era Blosii aud 
“ Arnobius contra gentes,” with notes, Douay, 1634; and 
had some harld in father Reyner’s “ Apostolatus Benedic- 
tinorum,” 1626.’ 

JONES (John), an English divine of some note for 
exciting a controversy respecting the Liturgy, was born in 
1700, and is supposed to have been a native of Carmarthen. 
He was admitted of Worcester college, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of B. A. about 1721, and quitted the uni- 
versity in or before 1726, in which year he received 
priest’s orders at Buckden, from Dr. Reynolds, bishop of 
Lincoln. He had a curacy in that diocese, but in what 
partis not known. In 1741 he was resident at Abbots- 


• Ath. Oxon. Tol. I. — Dodd’s Church History. 
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llipton in Huntingdonshire, and soon after was presented 
to the vicarage of Alconbury, which he resigned in 1751 
for the rectory of Boulne-Hurstin Bedfordshire. In 1755 
he was vicar of Hitchin, and in 1759 accepted the curacy 
of Welwyn from Dr. Young, and continued there until 
1765 , when that celebrated poet died, and Mr. Jones was 
appointed one of his executors. He afterwards returned 
to Boulne- Hurst, and ])rohably obtained no other prefer- 
ment. He was killed by a fall from his horse in going to 
Abbots-Ripton, but in what year we have not been able 
to discover, although such a circumstance must have been 
known to his friends, who, however, have neglected to 
record it. After his death, many, if not all his^manu- 
cripts, passed into the hands of the Rev. Thomas Dawson, 
M. D. a dissenting minister of Hackney, whence they 
passed to the dissenters’ library in Redcross-street. Some 
biographical notices which have appeared in the Gentle- 
man’s Maii'azinc were extracted from them. Mr. Nichols 
has given an extensive scries of extracts from his literary 
correspondence with Dr. Birch, from which many parti- 
culars of his talents and character may be gleaned. Mis 
chief work was entitled “ Free and Candid Disquisitions,” 
published in 1749 . These contained many observations 
on the defects and improprieties in the liturgical forms ol 
faith and worship of tlie established church, and proposals 
of amendments and alterations of such passages as were 
liable to reasonable objections. There was also a compila- 
tion of authorities taken from the writings of some emi- 
nent divitjes of the church of England, with a view to shew 
the necessity, or at least the expedience, of revising the 
liturgy, &,c. Schemes like this have succeeded each other 
since the time of Dr. Clarke, but have never been attended 
with complete conviction, either of their Necessity or ex- 
pedience. The author’s name did not appear to this pub- 
lication, and Mr. Biackburne, whom he consulted previous 
to publication, was dissatished with his timidity. He 
wrote, however, a pamphlet in defence of it, and other 
pampidets appear pro and con ; but the controversy was of 
no long duration. In 1765 he published “ Catholic Faith 
and Practice,” and “ A Letter to a Friend in the Coun- 
try but with -the subjects of these we are unac- 
quainted.' 

5 Nicljyl'-'b Binryoj.— Gent, Xla^. l.XXXI. l*nrt T. j», 510 
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JONES (Thomas), an eminent and learned tutor of the 
university of Cambridge, was born at Beriew in Montgo- 
meryshire, June 23 , 1756 . His education, till he entered 
on bis twelfth year, was confined to the instruction of a 
common country school, 6rst at Beriew, and afterwards in 
the neighbouring parish of Kerry. During the time that 
he frequented the latter school, the vicar of the parish, 
discovering in him those talents which he afterwards so 
eminently displayed, advised his mother (for he lost his 
father at an early age) to send him to the grammar-school 
at Shrewsbury, where he continued nearly seven years, 
and was inferior to none of his schoolfellows, either in 
attentjpn to study or in regularity of conduct. In May 
1774 , he was admitted of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
and came to reside there in October following. From that 
time the excellence of his genius became more particularly 
conspicuous. He had acquired, indeed, at school, a com- 
petent share of classicallearning; but his mind was less 
adapted to Greek and Latin composition than to the inves- 
tigation of philosophical truths. At the public examina- 
tions of St. John’s college he not only was always in the 
first class, but was without comparison the best mathema- 
tician of his year. His first summer vacation was devoted 
entirely to his favourite pursuit ; and at that early period 
he became acquainted with mathematical works, which are 
seldom attempted before the third yehr of academical 
study. He remained at St. John’s college till after the 
public examination in June 1776 , when, having no prospect 
of obtaining a fellow.siiip, tiiere being already a fellow of 
the diocese of St. Asaph in. that college, and the statutes 
limiting the fellowships to one from each diocese, he re- 
moved to Trinity college. Here he took his bachelor’s 
degree in 1779 , and his superiority was so decided, that 
no one ventured to contend with him. 'Fhe honour of 
senior wrangler, as it is called in academical phrase, was 
conceded before the examination began, and the second 
place became the highest object of competition. If any 
thing was wanting to shew his superiority, it would be 
rendered sufficiently conspicuous by the circumstance, that 
he was tutor to the second wrangler, now the learned Dr. 
Herbert Marsh, professor of divinity at. Cambridge, who 
acknowledged that for the honour which he then obtained, - 
he was indebted to the instruction of his friends 
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In the same year in which Mr. Jones took his bachelor^s 
degree he was appointed assistant tutor at Trinity college. 
In Oct. 1781 he was elected fellow, and in Oct. 1787, oti 
the resignation of Mr. Cranke, he was appointed to the 
office of head tutor, which he held to the day of his death. 
In 1786 and 1787 he presided as moderator in the philoso> 
piiical schools, where his acuteness and impartiality were 
equally conspicuous. It was about this time that be intro- 
duced a grace, by which fellow-commoners, who used to 
obtain the degree of bachelor of arts with little or no exa- 
mination, were subjected to the same academical exercises 
as other under-graduates. During niany years he con- 
tinued to take an active part in the senate-house examina- 
tions; but for some years before bis death confined himself 
to the duties of college-tutor. I'hese, indeed, were suf- 
ficiently numerous to engage his whole attention ; and he 
displayed in them an ability which was rarely equalled, 
with an integrity which never was surpassed. Being per- 
fect master of his subjects, he always placed them in the 
clearest point of view ; and by his manner of treating 
them he made them interesting even to those who had 
otherwise no relish for mathematical inquiries. His lectures 
on astronomy attracted more than usual attention, since 
that branch of philosophy afforded the most ample scope 
for inculcating (what, indeed, he never neglected in other 
branches) his fa^uritr; doctrine of final causes ; for ar- 
guing from the contrivance to the contriver, from the 
structure of the universe to the being and attributes of 
God. And this doctrine he enforced, not merely by ex- 
plaining the harmony which results from the establisiied 
laws of nature, but by shewing the confusion which would 
have arisen from the adoption of other laws. His lectures 
on the princij)les of fluxions were delivered with unusual 
clearness ; and there was so much originality in them, that 
his pupils often expressed a wish that they might be printed. 
But such w4s his modesty, that though frequently urged, he 
never would consent; and when he signed his will a short 
time before his death, he made the most earnest request 
to Dr. Marsh, that none of his manuscripts should he 
printed. But it is a consolation to know, that his lectures 
in philosophy will not be buried in oblivion : all his writings 
or) those subjects were delivered to his successor in the 
tuition, and, though less amply than by publication, will 
continue to benefit mankind. The only things he ever 
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published were ** A Sermon on Duelling,” and An Ad- 
dress to the Volunteers of Montgomeryshire.” The former 
Was published as a warning to the young men of the uni- 
versity, soon after a fatal duel had taken place there. The 
latter, which he wrote with great animation (for he was a 
zealous advocate of the volunteer system) was calculated to 
rouse the volunteers to a vigorous defence of their country. 

As the admissions under him as tutor were numerous 
beyond example, the labour and anxiety attendant on the 
discharge of his duties gradually inipaired a constitution 
which was naturally feeble. During many years he suf- 
fered from an infirmity of the breast, and when he seemed 
to have recovered from this complaint, was attacked by 
another of more dangerous tendency, an internal ulcer, 
which after some variations in the symptoms, and some ap- 
pearance of relief, proved fatal on July 18, 1807. Being 
at that time in London for advice, he was, at his own de- 
sire, interred in the burial-ground of Dulwich-college. 

His academical character has been already described. 
As a companion he was highly convivial ; he possessed a 
vein of humour peculiar to himself; and no one told a 
story with more effect. His manners were mild and un- 
assuming, and his gentleness was equalled only by his 
firmness. As a friend he had no other limit to his kindness 
than his ability to serve. Indeed his u^ole life was a life 
of benevolence, and he wasted his strength in exerting 
himself for others. The benefits he conferred were fre- 
quently so great, and the persons who subsisted by his 
bounty wore so numerous, that he was often distressed in 
the midst of affluence. And though he was head tutor of 
Trinity-college almost twenty years, vvith more pupils than 
any of his predecessors, he never acquired a sufficient 
capital to enable him to retire from office, and .still con- 
tinue his accustomed benevolence. 

/• 

In theology and politics Mr. Jones appears to have held 
some sentiments, to which his biographer adverts with so 
much delicacy and caution, that we cannot guess at them ; 
when he adds, however, that “ his sentiments on various 
speculative points underwent a material alteration,” we 
may infer that such an alteration was for the better. “ Of 
his practical theology,” says Dr. Marsh, ** which remained 
always the same, the best description which can be given 
is the description of his latter end. He waited the ap- 
proach of death with a dignified firmness, a placid resigna'o 
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t'lon, and an unaffected piety, which are rarely equalled. 
Even after his eyes were grown dim and his speech began 
to faulter, he uttered with great fervency what he had fre- 
quently repeated during the course of his illness, that 
prayer in the ‘ Visitation of the Sick,’ ‘ Sanctify, we be- 
seech thee, this thy fatherly correction, that the sense of 
niy weakness may add strength to my faith and seriousness 
to my repentance.’ On these last words he dwelt with pe- 
culiar emphasis. About the same time he said to his sur- 
rounding friends, as distinctly as the weakness of his voice 
would permit, ‘ I am conscious, no doubt, of many fail- 
ings ; but I believe I have employed the abilities with 
which God has blessed me to the advantage of my fellow- 
creatures. 1 resign myself, then, with confidence into the 
hands of my Maker.* He shortly after expired, without a 
groan or struggle.” ‘ 

JONES (William), an eminent mathematician, was born 
in 1680, in the island of Anglesey, North Wales. His 
parents were yeomen, or little farmers, in that island, and 
gave to their son the best education which their circum- 
stances would allow ; but he owed his future fame and for- 
tune to the diligent cultivation of the intellectual powers 
by which he was eminently distinguished. Addicted from 
early life to the study of mathematics, he commenced his 
career of advanceinent in the humble office of a teacher of 
these sciences on board a man of war. In this situation he 
attracted the notice, and obtained the friendship of lord 
Anson. He appeared as an author in his 22d year ; when 
his treatise on the art of navigation was much approved. 
We may judge of his predominant taste for literature and 
science by a trivial circumstance which occurred at the 
capture of Vigo, in 1702. Having joined his comrades in 
pillaging the town, he selected a bookseller’s shop, in hope 
of obtaining some valuable plunder ; but, disappointed in 
his expectations, he took up a pair of scissars, which was 
his only booty, and which he afterwards exhibited to his 
friends as a trophy of his military success. On his return 
to England, he established himself as a teacher of mathe- 
matics in London ; and here, in 1706, he published his 
** Synopsis Palmariorum Matheseos ; or, a new Introduc- 
tion to the Mathematics,” a work which has ever since 
been held in the highest estimation as a compendious but 

‘ Memoirs by Dr. Marsh in the AtheneuDi, vol. III. 
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comprehensive summary of mathematical science. Mr, 
Jones was no less esteemed and respected on account of 
his private character and pleasing manners, than for his 
natural talents and scientific attainments ; so that he reck- 
oned among his friends the most eminent persons of the 
period in which he lived. Lord Hardwicke selected him 
as a companion on the circuit, when he was chief justice; 
and when he afterwards held the great seal, conferred upon 
him the office of secretary for the peace, as a testimony of 
his friendship and regard. He was also in habits of inti- 
mate acquaintance with lord Parker, president of the royal 
society, sir Isaac Newton, Halley, Mead, and SamuelJohn- 
son. So highly was his merit appreciated by sir Isaac 
Newton, that he prepared, with his permission, and very 
much to his satisfaction, a very elegant edition of small 
tracts in the higher mathematics. Upon the retirement of 
lord Macclesfield to Sherborne castle, Mr. Jones resided 
in his family, and in.structed his lordship in the sciences. 
Whilst ho occupied this situation he bad the nusfortune, by 
the failure of a banker, to lose the greatest part of that 
property which he had accumulated by the most laudable 
industryj^ and economy ; but the loss was in a great measure 
repaired to him by the kind attention of his lordship, who 
procured for him a sinecure place of considerable emolu- 
ment. He was afterwards offered, by the same nobleman, a 
more lucrative situation ; which, however, he declined, that 
be might be more at leisure to devote himself to his favourite 
scientific pursuits. In this, retreat he formed an acquaint- 
ance with miss Mary Nix, the daughter of a cabinet-maker, 
who had become eminent in his profession, and whose ta- 
lents and manners had recoinmcnde<l him to an intimacy 
with lord Macclesfield. This acquaintance terminated in 
marriage ; and the connection proved a source of personal 
satisfaction to Mr. Jones himself, and of permanent honour 
to his name and family. By this lady Mr. Jones had three 
children ; two sons and a daughter. One son died in in- 
fancy ; the other will be the subject of the next article; 
and the daughter, who was married to Mr. Ruinsford, an 
opulent merchant retired from business, perished misera- 
bly, in 1803, in consequence of her clothes accidentally 
taking fire. The death of Mr. Jones was occasioned by a 
polypus in the heart, which, notwithstanding the medical 
attention and assistance of Dr. Mead, proved incurable. 
He died in July 1749. 
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Mr. Jones’s papers in the Philosophical Transactions are: 
A compendious disposition of Equations for exhibiting 
the relations of Conioinetrical Lines,” vol. XLIV. “A 
Tract on Logarithms,” vol. LX I. “ Account of the per- 
son killed by lightning in Tottenhain-court-chapcl, and its 
effects on the building,” vol. LXII. “ Properties of the 
Conic Sections, deduced by a compendious method,” vol. 
LXIII. In all these works of Mr. Jones, a remarkable 
neatness, brevity, and accuracy, fjvcryvvhere prevails. He 
seemed to delight in a very short and comprehensive mode 
of exjjression and arrangement ; insomuch that sometimes 
what he lias contrived to express in two or three pages, 
would occupy a little vuluiiic iu the ordinary style of writ- 
ing. Mr. Jones, it is said, possessed the best mathematical 
library in England ; which by will he left to lord Maccles- 
field. He liad collected also a great quantity of manu- 
script papers and letters of former mathematicians, which 
have often proved useful to writers of their lives?, &c. After 
his death, those were dispersed, and fell into different per- 
sons hands; many of them, as well as of Mr. Jones’s own 
papers, were possessed by the late Mr. John Kobertson, 
librarian and clerk to the royal society ; at whose death 
Dr. Hutton purchased a considerable quantity of them. 
Erom such collections as these it was that Mr. Jones was 
enabled to give that first and elegant edition, 1711, in 4to, 
of several of Newton’s papers, that might otherwise have 
been lost, entitled “Analysis per quantitatum Scries, Flux- 
iones, ac Difl’erentias : cum Enumeraiionc Linearuui Ter- 
tii Ordinis.” 

VV’e learn from the Anecdotes of Bovvyer,” that the 
plan of another work was formed by ihi.s eminent mathe- 
iiiatician, intended to be of the same nature with tlie “ Syn- 
opsis,” but far more copious and diffusive, and to serve 
as a general introduction to the sciences, or, which is the 
same thing, to. the mathematical and philosophical works 
of Newton. A work of this kind had long bceti a deside- 
ratum in literature, and it required a geometrician of the 
first class to sustain the weight of so important an under- 
taking; for which, as M. d’Alembert justly observes, “ the 
combined force of the greatest mathematicians would not 
have been more than sufficient.” The ingenious author 
was Conscious how arduous a task he had begun ; but his 
very numerous acquaintance, and particularly his friend 
the earl of Macclesfield, never ceased importuning and 
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urging him to persist, till he had finished the whole work, 
the result of all his knowledge and experience through a 
life of near 70 years, and a standing monument, as he had 
reason to hope, of his talents and industry. He had 
scarcely sent the first sheet to the press, when a fatal ill- 
ness obliged him to discontinue the impression ; and a few 
days before his death, he intrusted the MS. fairly tran- 
scribed by an amanuensis, to the care of lord Maccles- 
field, who promised to publish it, as well for the honour 
of the author as for the benefit of his family, to whom the 
property of the book belonged. The earl survived his 
friend many years : but the “ Introduction to the Mathe- 
tics” was forgotten or neglected ; and, after his death, the 
MS. was not to be found : whether it was accidentally de- 
stroyed, which is hardly credible, or whether, as hath been 
suggested, it had been lent to some geometrician, unworthy 
to bear the name either of a philosopher or a man, who has 
since concealed it, or possibly burned the original for fear 
gf detection. Lord Teignmouth, however, informs us, in 
his life of Mr. Jones’s illustrious Son, that there is no evi- 
dence in his memoranda to confirm or disprove this account. ' 

JONES (Sir William), one of the most accomplished 
scholars in Europe, the son of the preceding, was born 
Sept. 28, 1746. As his father died w'hen he had scarcely 
reached his third year, the care of his education devolved 
on his mother, whose talents and virtues eminently quali- 
fied her for the task. Her husband, with afi’ectionate pre- 
cision, characterized her as one who “ was virtuous with- 
out blemish, generous without extravagance, frugal but 
not niggard, cheerful but not gidily, close but not sullen, 
ingenious but not conceited, of spirit but not passionate, 
of her company cautious, in her friendship trusty, to her 
parents dutiful, and to her husband ever faithful, loving, 
and obedient.” She must have been yet a more extraor- 
dinary woman than all this imports j for we are told that 
under her husband’s tuition she became a considerable pro- 
ficient in Algebra, and with a view to act as preceptor to 
her sister’s son, who was destined for the sea, she made 
herself perfect in trigonometry, and the theory of naviga- 
tion, sciences of which it is probable she knew nothing 
before marriage, and which she now' pursued amidst tlie 
anxious, and, usually, monopolizing cares of a family. 

* Lord Tcignmouth’s Life of* sir William Jones.— Hu ttoa’s Dictionary-— 
■Niciiols's Bowyer. 
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In educating her son, she appears to have preferred a 
method at once affectionate and judicious. Discovering in 
him a natural curiosity and thirst for knowledge, beyond 
what children generally display, she made the grati fication 
of these passions to depend on his own industry, and con- 
stantly pointed to a book as the source of information. So 
successful was this method, that in his fourth year he was 
able distinctly and rapidly to read any English book, while 
his memory was agreeably exercised in getting by heart 
such popular pieces of poetry as were likely to engage the 
fancy of a child. His taste for reading gradually became 
a habit ; and having in his fifth year, while looking over a 
Bible, fallen upon tlie sublime description of the Angel 
in the tenth chapter of the Apocalypse, the impression 
which his imagination received from it was never elFaced. 

In his sixth year an attempt was made to teach him 
Latin, but the acquisition of a new language had as yet no 
charms. At Michaelmas 1753 , when he had completed 
his seventh year, he was placed at Harrow- school, unde( 
the tuition of Dr, Thackery. Here during the first two 
years he applied with diligence to his prescribed tasks, but 
without indicating that superiority of talents which in 
eminent characters biographers are desirous to trace to the 
earliest years. It was enough, however, that he learned 
what was taught, and it. was fortunate that his mind wa.-? 
gradually intormed, without b<?iug perplexed. During the 
vacations his motiior resumed lier “ delightful task,” and 
initiated him in the art of drawing, in wiiicii she excelled. 
Her private instructions became more necessary and indeed 
indispensihle, when in his ninlli year his thigh-bone was 
aocitletil;ill\ Iractnrod. During his continement, which lasted 
twelve mouths, his mother diverted his taste for reading to 
the best English poets, whom he already endeavoured to 
imitate ; but whether any of these very early elforts are iu 
existence his biographer has not informed us. 

On his return to school, he w'a.s placed in the same class 
which he should have attained if tlie progress of his studies 
bad not been interrupted. Whether this w'as from favour 
or caprice in the master, it might have been attended with 
fatal consequences to young Jones, had his temper been 
of that irascible and vvayvvard kind which .sometimes ac- 
companies genius. He found himself in a situation in 
which he was necessarily a year bphind his school-fellows, 
and yet his master alfected to jircsume on his equal pro- 
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ficiency, and goaded him by punishment and degradation 
to perform tasks for which he bad received no preparatory 
instructions. In a few months, however, he applied him- 
self so closely during bis leisure hours to recover what he 
had lost, that be soon reached the head of his class, and 
uniformly gained every prize offered for the best exercise. 
In his twelfth year he moved into the upper school, when 
he entered upon the study qf the Greek, and, as was his 
practice when in the lower, exercised himself in various 
translations and compositions which, not being required by 
his instructors, elevated him in the eyes of his school-fel- 
lows, while his kindness prevented the usual effects of 
jealousy. They felt nothing unpleasant in the superiority 
of a school-fellow whose talents were employed in their 
service, either to promote their learning or their amuse- 
ments. On one occasion when they proposed to act the 
play of the ‘‘ Tempest,” but had no copy at hand, he 
wrote it for them so correctly from memory, that they acted 
it with as much reputation as they probably could have 
derived from the best edition. His own part was Prospero, 
On another occasion, he composed a dramatic piece on 
the story of Meleager, which was acted by his school- fel- 
lows, as a tragedy. Such efforts of memory and invention 
at so early an age are truly wonderful. His tragedy, in- 
deed, will not bear criticism ; but the lines which his bio- 
grapher has given as a specimen, will not suffer much by 
a comparison with the general strain of verses in the infant 
icra of English tragedy. 

His predilection for whatever concerned poetry, appear- 
ed in the pains he now took to study the varieties of the 
Koman metre. His proficiency w’as indeed so superior to 
that of most .of his associates in every pursuit, that they 
were glad to consult him as a preceptor, and to borrow 
from him, as a friend, those helps which they were other- 
wise unable to procure. — During the holidays he learned 
French and arithmetic, and as he was admitted to the com- 
pany of the ingenious philosopher Mr. Baker, and his 
learned friends, his mother recommended to him the 
“ Spectacle de la Nature,’* as a book that might enable 
him to understand their conversation. He obeyed her in- 
junction, as he uniformly did upon every occasion, and was 
probably not uninterested in many parts of that once in- 
structive work; but he had not yet begun to make excur- 
sions into the field of natural history, and he acknowledged 
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that he was more entertained with the Arabian Tales and 
Shakspeare. 

Although he did not yet cease to be the boy, he fre- 
quently gave indications of the man, and perhaps in nothing 
more than the useful turn of his amusements, which ge- 
nerally had some reference to his studies, and proved that 
learning wak uppermost in his mind. Of this disposition, 
the following anecdote, related by lord Teignmouth, is 
pleasingly characteristic. — “ He invented a political pla}’, 
in which Dr. William Bennet, bishop of Cloyne, and the 
celebrated Dr. Parr, were his principal associates. They 
divided the fields in the neighbourhood of Harrow, accord- 
ing to a map of Greece, into states and kingdoms ; each 
fixed upon one as his dominions, and assumed an ancient 
name. Some of their schoolfellows consented to be styled 
barbarians, who were to invade their territories, and attack 
their hillocks, which were denominated fortresses. The 
chiefs vigorously defended their respective domains against 
the incursions of the enemy ; and in these imitative wars, 
the young statesmen held councils, made vehement ha- 
rangues, and composed memorials ; all doubtless very 
boyish, but calculated to fill their minds with ideas of le- 
gislation and civil government. In these unusual amuse- 
ments, Jones was ever the leader; and he might justly 
have appropriated to himself the words of Catullus : 

* Ego gj’mnasii flos, ego dccus olei’.” 

Dr. Bennet informs us that “ great abilities, great par- 
ticularity of thinking, fondness for writing verses and plays 
of various kinds, and a degree of integrity and manly cou- 
rage, distinguished him even at this period.’* And Dr. 
Thackeray, the master of the school, however niggardly 
in general of his praises before the objects of his esteem, 
confessed in private that “ he was a boy of so active a 
mind, that if he were left naked and friendless on Salis- 
bury plain, he would nevertheless find the road to fame 
and riches.’* When Dr. Sumner succeeded Dr. Thackeray 
in 1761, he more publicly distinguished Mr. Jones, as one 
whose proficiency was marked by uncommon diligence and 
success. To a critical knowledge of Greek and Latin, he 
began now to add some acquaintance with the Hebrew, and 
even learned the Arabic characters, while during the va- 
cations, he improved his former knowledge of the French 
and Italian languages. His ardent thirst for knowledge, 
VoL. XIX. I 
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however, at this time, induced him to study with so little 
intermission from sleep or exercise, that he was beginning 
to contract a weakness of sight. On this occasion, his 
friends interposed their advice, and for some time he con- 
sented to relax from fatigues so unsuitable to his tender 
age. It is probable, however, that he had already gone 
too far, for weakness of sight was one of the first com- 
plaints which impeded his studies when in India. 

A letter to his sister, written at the age of fourteen, 
which his biographer has inserted at this period of his his- 
tory, contains reflections on the folly of sorrowing for the 
death of friends, which perhaps might be placed in a more 
just light, but from one of his age, certainly indicate very 
extraordinary powers of thinking ; and the transition from 
tliese to the coinnion trifles of correspondence, shews an 
inclination to play the youthful philosopher, which gives 
considerable interest to this singular epistle. The reflec- 
tions, it is true, are trite, but the}^ could not have been 
trite to one just entering upon life, nor could so lively a 
youth have long revolved the uncertainties of fame and 
happiness. 

When he had attained the age of seventeen, his friends 
determined- to remove him to one of the universities, but 
his mother had been advised to place him in the office of 
some special pleader. He had, in the course of his desul- 
tory reading, perused a few law books, and frequently 
amused his mother’s visitors by discussing topics of legal 
subtlety. But the law had not taken a complete hold on 
his inclination at this time, and his preceptor Dr. Sumner 
easily prevailed in recommending an academical course. 
He was, accordingly, in the spring of 1764, entered of 
University college, Oxford, in which city bis mother now 
took up her residence. I’his latter circumstance was pe- 
culiarly grateful to Mr. Jones, who was as much distin- 
guished above the mass of mankind for filial affection, a> 
for his literary accomplishmenU. 

The passion he had imbibed for general learning, and 
the desultory manner in which his unremitting application 
left him at liberty to indulge it, were at first in danger of 
being interrupted by the necessity of attending to a routine 
of instructions from which he imagined he could derive 
very little advantage. But in time he became accustomed 
to the mode of study then prevalent, and without neglect- 
*iiig auy thing wliich it was necessary to know, pursued at 
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his leisure hours that course of classical and polite litera- 
ture which had already proved that he was not to be sa- 
tiated by the common allowances of education. Oriental 
literature presented itself to his mind with unusual charms, 
as if the plan of his future life, and the avenues to his 
future fume, had been regularly laid down before liim ; 
and he had not applied himself long to the Arabic and 
Persic, before he conceived that greater advantages were 
to be reaped from those languages, than from the more 
popular treasures of Greece and Rome. Such was at the 
same time his enthusiasm in this undertaking, that having 
accidentally discovered one Mirza, a native of Aleppo, in 
London, lu; prevailed on him to accompany him to Ox- 
ford, not without ho]>es that he might induce some of his 
companions to avail themselves of this Syrian’s labours, and 
assist him in defraying the expence of his maintenance ; 
but in this be was disappointed, and for some months the 
wiiole of the burtlien fell u|)on himself. 

During his residence at Oxford, liis time was regularly 
«lividcd into jjortions, each of whieli was filled up with the 
.study of the ancients or moderns, and there have been few 
examples ofsiudi extensive accumulation of knowledge by 
one so young ; yet, amidst this severe course of application, 
he regularly apportioned some time for the practice of 
those manly exercises which promote health. As all this 
necessarily became expensive, ho anxiously wished for a 
fellowship, that he iniglii he enabled to relieve his mother 
from a burthen which she could ill support. Ho had ob- 
tained a scholarship a few months after his matriculation, 
hut a fellowship appeared morti remote, and he was begin- 
ning to despair of achieving this object, when he received 
q.n offer to he private tutor to lord Althorpe, now earl 
Spencer, lie had been recommended to the Spencer fa- 
nnly by Dr. Shipley, who had seen and approved some of 
his performances at Harrow, and particularly a Greek ora- 
tion in praise of Lyon, who founded the school at that place 
in the reign of Fdizabeth. 

This ])roposal was cheerfully accepted by Mr. Jones, 
and, in the summer of I7o5, he went for the first time to 
Wimbledon Park, to take upon him the education ofhi> 
pupil, who was just seven years old, and with whose man- 
ners he was delighted. It would be needless to point out 
the aclvantajjcs of such a situation as this to a vounjj man 
of Jones’s acoomplishinents and expectations. It presented 

I 'i 
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every thing he could wish, liberal patronage to promote 
his views, elegant society to form his manners, and oppor- 
tunities for study, which were inferior only to what he 
enjoyed at Oxford. In the course of the following summer, 
he obtained a fellowship, which, although not exceeding 
one hundred pounds, appeared to him a sufficient provi- 
sion, and a solid' independency. His time was now divided 
between Oxford, London, Wimbledon, and Althorpe ; and 
in 1767, he visited the Continent vith the Spencer family, 
and during this trip, which was but short, acquired some 
knowledge of tlie German language. Before setting out, 
and in the twenty-first year of his age, he began his Com- 
mentaries on Asiatic Poetry, in imitation of Dr. Lowth’s 
Prel ections at Oxford (in the sacred poetry of the Hebrews; 
and soon after his return, in the winter of 1767, he nearly 
completed his Commentaries, transcribed an Asiatic ma- 
nuscript on Eg3’pt and the Nile, and copied the keys of 
the Chinese language, wliich he wished to add to his other 
acquisition.s. 

Into these pursuits Mr. Jones appears to have been in- 
sensibly led, witlnnit the hopes of higher gratification than 
the pleasure the)' alVorded ; hut a circumstance now oc- 
curred which ma)' he considered as the first step of his pro- 
gress to what finally constituted his fame as a scholar and 
public character. I'he circumstance is thus related by 
lord Tcigiimouth, nearl}' in Air. Jones’s words : 

The king of Denmark, then iqion a visit to this coun- 
try (1768), had brought wuih him < eastern manuscript, 
containing the life of Nadir Shah, which he was desirous 
of having translated in England. seeretaiy of state, 

with w'hom tlic Danish minister had conversed upon tlie 
subject, sent the volume to Mr. Jones, requesting him to 
give a literal translation of it in the Ercneli language : but 
he wholly declined the ta^k, alleging for his excuse, the 
dryness of the subject, the difficulty of the stylo, and 
chiefly his want both of leisure and abilit)*, to enter upon 
an undertaking so fruitless and laborious. He mentioned, 
Irowever, a gentleman, with wliom he was not then ac- 
quainted, but who had distinguished liiinself by the trans- 
lation of a Persian history, and some popular tales from 
the Persic, as capable of gratifying the wishes of Iiis Da- 
nish Majesty. Alajor Dow, the writer alluded to, excused 
himself on account of his numerous engagements ; and the 
application to Mr. Jones was renewed. It was hinted, that 
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his compliance would be of no small advantage to him, at 
his entrance into life ; that it would procure him some mark 
of distinction, whicii would be pleasing to him; and above 
all, that it would be a reflection upon this country, if the 
king should be obliged to carry the manuscript to France. 
Incited by these motives, and principally the last, unwill- 
ing to be thought churlish or morose, and eager for repu- 
tation, he undertook the work, and sent the specimen of 
it to his Danish inaiesty, who returned his iipproi)ation of 
the style and method, but desired that the whole transla- 
tion might be perfectly literal, and the oriental images ac- 
curately preserved. The task would have been far easier 
to him, if he had been directed to finish it in Latin ; for 
the acquisition of a French style was infinitely more tedious, 
and it was necessary to have every chapter corrected by a 
native of France, before it could be ofl'ered to the discern- 
ing eye of the public, since in every language there are 
certain peculiarities of idiom, and nice shades of meaning, 
which a foreigner can never attain to perfection. The 
work, however arduous and unpleasant, was completed in 
a year, not without repeated hints from the seci'^tary’s 
office, that it was e.xpected with great impatience by the 
court of Denmark. The translation was however, 

published until 1770. P'orty copies upon large paper were 
sent to Copenhagen ; one of them, hound with uncommon 
elegance, for tlie king himself : and the others as presents 
to his courtiers.” 

What reward he received for this undertaking is but ob- 
scurely related. His Danish majesty, we are told, sent 
him a diploma, constituting him a inemb(*r of the royal 
society of Copenhagen, and recommended him in the 
strongest terms, to the favour and benevolence of his own 
sovereign. In all this there seems but an inadequate re- 
compense for a work which at that time perhaps no person 
could have executed but himself*. 


^ Mr. Joiic* , iti a Idler ♦<* :»ne of his 
correspoii Nqil^ . says, “ When iic (ihe 
king ot Dciimat k) ^v.js roHMiIiTmij what 
reconijh^nse he slKiii’ i h* st<jw n|io:i me, 
a ni)l)lc fii<?rid of injiie informefi hi.s 
majt Sly, lliat I neither wishtvl for, nor 
viihu;(i iiioney, hut w.r’. anxious only 
for.si>ine honotary inaik of his appro- 
bation.'’ Wlieintr. Mr. Jones had iii- 
strueorl his noble fii<nid tf> use th:s 
Jani;Ou^e does not appear, but it is 
certain Unit lie felt a <1e^»rcc of di>ap- 


pointment. In 1773, when he pub- 
i shed an abrid|red Life of Nadir Siiah, 
in his preface he takes .in oproininiiy 
to lament that the probissi n T i't ia- 
tiir*- leads to no beprliL o* i r oy 
wbatsoevtfr ; and od^is, “ Linejjs a man 
can asseiT his I'wn ind(‘penili nce in c4C- 
t*v»* hfc. It will av.dl him lii Ir, lo he. 
favouieil by th«' learrv.d, eemed by 
Ih" eminent, or yccovifjiJnflt'U ei\/i i;j 
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His noble pupil being removed to Harrow, Mr. Jones 
had an opportunity of renewing his intimacy with Dr. 
Sumner, who had always estimated his talents and learning 
at their full value. While here, he transcribed a Persian 
grammar, which he had three years before composed for 
the use of a schoolfellow destined for India, and also be- 
gan a Dictionary of the Persian language, in which the 
principal words were illustrated from the most celebrated 
authors of the East ; but he appears to have been aware of 
the expence attending this work, and was unwilling to con- 
tinue it, unless the East India company would purchase it. 
In 1770 he issued proposals for a new edition of Meniiiski’s 
Dictionary, which was to have been published in 1773, but 
the scheme was rlropt for want of encouragement. 

Amidst these occupations, so far beyond the common 
reach of literary industry, he became a serious inquirer 
into the evidences of Christianity, about which he appears 
at this time to have entertained some doubts. In this, as 
in all his studies, his application was intense, and his in- 
quiries conducted upon the fairest a>id most liberal prin- 
ciples. I'he result was a firm belief in the authenticity 
and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and a life dignified 
by purity of conduct, and the exercise of every Christian 
virtue. 

In 1770, he passed the winter on the Continent with the 
Spencer family, during which, he informs one of his cor- 
respondents, his occupations were “ music, with all its 
sweetness and Iccling ; difficult and abstruse problems in 
mathematics ; and the beautiful and sublime in poetry and 
painting.” IJe wrote also in English a tract on “ Educa- 
tion in the analytic manner a tragedy founded on the 
story of Mustajiha, who was put to death by his father So- 
litnan ; and made various translations from the oriental 
poets. He appears on this tour to have been less intent on 
those objects of curiosity which usually interest travellers, 
than on adding to his knowledge of languages, and liabi- 
tualiiig himseit to composition in all its modes, from the 
gay and familiar letter of fitcndship, to the serious and 
pliilosophical disquisition. Of the “ I'ract on Education,” 
just mentioned, a fragment only remains, which Ins bio- 
grajiher has published. It appears to include the plan 
which he pursued in his own case. The tragedy has been 
totally lost, except part of a preface in which he professes 
to have taken Shakspeare for his model, not by adopting 
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his sentiments, or borrowing his expressions, but by aim- 
ing at his manner, and by striving to write as he supposes 
he would have written himself, if he had lived in the eigh- 
teenth century. The loss of such a curiosity cannot be 
too much regretted, unless our regret should be lessened 
by reflecting on the hazard of any attempt to bring Sbak- 
speare on the modern stage. It is surely not less diflicult 
than that of Mason, who unsuccessfully strove to write as 
the Greek tragedians ** would have written, had they lived 
in the eighteenth century.” 

On his return from this tour, he appears to have con- 
templated his situation as not altogether corresponding with 
the feelings of an independent mind, and with the views 
he entertained of aiming at the dignity and usefulness of a 
public character. The advice given by some of his frienlls, 
when he left Harrow school, probably now recurred to his 
memory, and was strengtliencd by additional and more 
urgent motives, for he finally determined on the law as a 
profession ; and, having resigned his charge in lord Spen- 
cer’s famil}', was admitted into the I'emple on the 19lh of 
September, 1770, in the twenty -fourth year of his age. 
Those who consider the study of the law as incompatible 
with a mind devoted to the acquisition of polite literature, 
and with a taste delighting in frequent excursions to the 
regions of fancy, will be ready to conclude that Mr. Jones 
would soon discover an invincible repugnance to his new 
pursuit. But the reverse was in a great measure the fact. 
He found nothing in the study of the law so dry or labo- 
rious as not to be overcome by the same industry wliLii 
bad enabled him to overcome, almost in childhood, the 
difficulties which frequently deter men of mature years ; 
and he was stimulated by what appears to have predomi- 
nated through life, an honest ambition to rise tQ eminence 
in a profession which, although sometimes successfully 
followed by men of dull capacity, does not exclude the 
most brilliant acquirements. Still, however, while labour- 
ing to qualify himself for the bar, he regarded his pro- 
gress in literature as too important or too delightful to be 
altogether interrupted and from the correspondence pub- 
lished by lord Teignniouth, it appears that he snatched 
many an hour from his legal inquiries, to meditate plans 
connected with his oriental studies. What he executed, 
indeed, did not always correspond with what lie projected, 
but we find that within the first two vears of liis residence 
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in the Temple, he sketched the plan of an epic poem, and 
of a Turkish history, and published a French letter to An- 
quetil du Perron, who, in his Travels in India, had treated 
the university of Oxford, and some of its learned members 
and friends of Mr. Jones, with disrespect. In this letter he 
corrected the petulance of the French writer with more 
asperity than perhaps his maturer judgment would have 
approved, but yet without injustice, for Perron stood coU' 
victed not only of loose invective, but of absolute false* 
hood. — Besides these Mr. Jones publLshed, in 1772, a 
small volume of poems, consisting chiefly of translations 
from the Asiatic languages, with two elegant prose disser- 
tations on Eastern poetry, and on the arts commonly called 
imitative. Most of these poems had been written long 
before this period, but were kept back until they had re- 
ceived all the improvements of frequent revisal, and the 
criticisms of his friends. 

From his first entrance into the university, until Mi- 
chaelmas 1768, when he took his bachelor’s degree, he 
had kept terms regularly, but from this period to 1773, 
only occasionally. During the Encasnia, in Easter-term 
1773, he took his master’s degree, and composed an ora- 
tion which he intended to have spoken in the theatre ; but 
which was not published till about ten years after. In the 
beginning of 1774, he published his “ Commentaries on 
Asij.tic poetry,” which have been already noticed as hav- 
ing been begun in 1766, and finished in 1769, when he 
was only in his twe'nty-third year. The same motives which 
induced him to keep back his poems, prevailed in the 
present instance ; a diffidence in his own abilities, and a 
wish to profit by more mature examination, as well as by 
the opinions of his friends. By the preface to this work, 
it would appear that he was not perfectly satisfied with the 
profession in which he had engaged, and that had circum- 
stances permitted, he would have been better pleased to 
have devoted his days to an uninterrupted course of study. 
But such was his fate, that he must now renounce polite 
literature ; and having been admitted to the bar in 1 774, 
he adliered to this determination inflexibly for some years*, 
during which his books and manuscripts, except such as 
related to law and oratory, remained locked up at Oxford. 

About thi^* time be issued pro- either for want of time or encoTiragr- 
posals for publi.sliing bis ma- iiient, bo proceeded no fartberA 

tbematioal wuiks, in which, hoivevor. 
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He seems to have been seriously convinced that the new 
science he was about to enter upon was too extensive to 
admit of union with other studies ; and he accordingly pur* 
sued it with his usual avidity^ endeavouring to embrace the 
whole of jurisprudence in its fullest extent, and to make 
himself not only the technical but the philosophical lawyer. 
For some time he had but little practice, but it gradually 
came in, and with it a very considerable share of reputa- 
tion. Towards the end of the year 1776, he was appointed 
a commissioner of bankrupts, a favour which he seems in- 
clined to estimate beyond the value usually put upon it by 
professional men. iNotvvithstanding his determination to 
suspend the study of ancient literature, there was a grati- 
fication in it which he found it impossible to resign, while 
his practice continued so scanty as to afford him any dis- 
posable time. In the year last mentioned, we find him 
reading the Grecian orators again and again, and trans- 
lating the most useful orations of Isucus. Some part of his 
time, likewise, he devoted to philosophical experiments 
and discoveries, attended the meetings of the royal so- 
ciety, of which he had been elected a> fellow in 1772, and 
kept up an extensive epistolary intercourse with many of 
the literati of Europe. In these letters, subjects of law 
seldom occur, unless as an apology for his barrenness on 
topics more congenial. From the comracncenient of the 
unhappy contest between Great Britain and America, he 
was decidedly against the measures adopted by the mother 
country. 

In 1778, he published his translation of the “ Orations 
of Isaeus,” in causes concerning the succession to property 
at Athens ; with a prefatory discourse, notes historical and 
critical, and a commentary. I'his work he dedicated to 
earl Bathurst, who among all his illustrious friends, was as 
yet his only benefactor, by conferring on him the place of 
commissioner of bankrupts. I’hc elegant style, profound 
research, and acute criticism, displayed in this translation, 
attracted the applause of every judge of classical learning, 
llis next publication \vas a Latin ode to liberty, under the 
title of “ Julii Mdesigoni ad Liberlafcin,'^ a name formed 
by the transposition of the letters of Gidiehmis Jonesms.^^ 
In this ode, the author of which was soon known, he made 
a more ample acknowledgment of his political principles ; 
and this, it is feared, had an unfavourible influence on the 
liopes which he was encouraged to entertain of promotion 
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by the then administration. Tn 1780, there was a vacant 
seat on the bench of Fort William in Bengal, to which the 
kindness of lord North led him to aspire ; but, for sonic 
time, he had very little prospect of success. While this 
matter was in suspense, on the resignation of sir Roger 
Newdigate, he was advised to come forward as a candidate 
for the representation of the university of Oxford in par- 
liament; but, finding that there was no chance of success, 
he declined the contest before the day of election. His 
principles on the great question of the American war were 
so avowedly hostile, not only to the measures pursued by 
administration, but to the sentiments entertained by the 
majority of the members of the university, that, although 
he might be disappointed, he could not be surprised at his 
failure, and accordingly appears to have resigned himself 
to his former pursuits with tranquil satisfaction. 

During this year (1780), he published “ An Inquiry into 
the legal mode of suppressing Riots, with a constitutional 
plan of Future Defence,” a pamphlet suggested by the 
dreadful riots in London, of which he had been a witness. 
His object is to prove that the common and statute laws of 
the realm then in force, give the civil state in every county 
a power, which, if it were perfectly understood and conti- 
nually prepared, would cfl'ectu.ally quell any riot or insur- 
rection, without assistance from the military, and even 
without the modern Riot-Act. In a speech which he in- 
tended to have delivered at a meeting of the freeholders of 
Middlesex in September following, he more explicitly de- 
clared his sentiments on public affairs, and in language 
rather stronger than usual with him, although suited to 
the state of popular opinion in that comity. 

During a short visit to Paris, he a[)pears to have formed 
the design of writing a history of the war. On his return, 
however, he recurred to his more favourite studies, and 
his biographer has printed a curious memorandum, dated 
17S0, in which Mr. Jones resolves to learn no more rudi- 
ments of any kind, but K) perfect himself in the languages 
he had already acquired, viz. Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Turkish, 
German, and English, as the means of aetjuiring a more 
accurate knowledge of history, arts, and sciences. With 
such wonderful acquisitions, he was now only iii his thirty- 
third year ! 

In the winter of 17S0-J, he found leisure to complete 
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liis transiation of “ Seven ancient Poems” of the highest 
reputation in Arabia, which, however, were not published 
till 1783 : and he celebrated, about the same lime, the 
nuptials of lord Althorpe with Miss Bingham, in an elegant 
ode, entitled “ The Muse recalled.” In his professional 
line he published an “ Essay on the Law of Bailments,” a 
subject handled under the distinct heads of analysis, his- 
tory, and synthesis ; in which mode he proposed at some 
future period to discuss every branch of Kng ish law, civil 
and criminal, private and public. His object in all his 
legal discussions was to advance law to the honours of a 
science. It may be doubted w'hich at this time predomi- 
nated in his mind, his professional plans, or his more fa- 
vourite study of the eastern poets. He now, however, un- 
dertook a work in which he might gratify both duty and 
inclination, by translating an Arabian poem on the Ma- 
liommedan law of succession to the property of intestates. 
The poem had indeed but few charms to reward his labour 
by delighting his fancy, but in the prospect of obtaining a 
judge’s seat in India, he foresaw advantages from every 
opportunity of displaying his knowledge of the Mahom- 
inedan laws. 

In 1782 he took a very active part among the societies 
formed to procure a more espial representation in the com- 
mons house of parliament. The speech which he delivered 
at the London tavern on this subject was long admired for 
its elegance, perspicuity, and independent spirit. He was 
also elected a member of tljc society for constitutional in'* 
formation, and bestowed considerable attention to the ob- 
jects it professed. The ‘‘ Dialogue between a farmer and 
a country gentleman on the I’rinciples of Government,” 
which he wrote some time before, was circidatod by this 
society with much industry. When the dean of St. Asaph 
(afterwards his brother-in-law) was indicted for publishing 
an edition of it in Wales, l\Ir. Jones sent a letter to lord 
Kenyon, then chief Justice of Chester, avowing himself to 
be the author, and maintaining tliat every position in it 
was strictly conformable to tlie laws and constitution of 
England. 

(3n the succession of the Shelburne administration, whose 
vievvs of political alfairs were in some respects more con- 
sonant to Mr. Jones’s princiides than those of their pre- 
dcf’cssors, by the particular interest of lord Ashburton, he 
acliieved tl.o object to \vhich for sonte tiino past he had 
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anxiously aspired. In March 1783 he was appointed a 
judge of the supreme court of judicature at Fort William, 
on which occasion the honour of knighthood was conferred 
on him. In April following he married a young lady to 
whom he had been lojig attached, Anna Maria Shipley, 
eldest daughter of the bishop of St. Asaph. He had now 
secured, as his friend lord Ashburton congratulated him, 

two of the first objects of human pursuit, those of am* 
bition and love.’* 

His stay in England after these events was very short, a$ 
he embarked for India in the month of April. During the 
voyage his mind was sensibly impressed with the import- 
ance of the public station he was now about to fill, and 
began to anticipate the objects of inquiry which would en- 
gage his attention, and the improvements he might intro- 
duce in India from the experience of a life, much of which 
had passed in acquiring a knowledge of its learning and 
laws. Among other designs, very honourable to the extent 
of his benevolent intentions, which he formed at his outset, 
we find the publication of the gospel of St. Luke in the 
Arabic, the Psalms in Persian verse, and various law tracts 
in Persian and Arabic. He intended also to compose ele- 
ments of the laws of England, a history of the American 
war, already noticed, and miscellaneous poems, speeches 
and letters, on subjects of taste, oratory, or general polity. 
But the pressure of his official duties during the short re- 
mainder of his life, prevented his completing most of those 
designs. 

He arrived at Calcutta in September, and was eagerly 
welcomed by all who were interested in the acquisition of 
a magistrate of probity and independence, of a scholar who 
was confessedly at the head of oriental literature, and one 
in the prime and vigour of life, who bade fair to be long 
the ornament of the British dominions in India. His own 
satisfaction was not less lively and complete. He had left 
behind him the inconstancy and the turbulence of party, 
and felt no longer the anxieties of dependence and delay. 
New scenes were inviting his enthusiastic research, scenes 
which he had delighted to contemplate at a distance, and 
which promised to enlarge his knowledge as a scholar, and 
his usefulness as a public character. He was now brought 
into those regions, whose origin, manners, language, and 
religion, had been the subject of his profound inquiries ; 
and while his curiosity w'as heightened, he drew nearer to 
the means of gratification. 
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He liad not been long in his new situation before he 
begaii) with his usual judgment, to divide his time into 
such regular portions, that no objects connected with duty 
or science should interfere. One of his first endeavours 
was to institute a society in Calcutta, the members of 
which might assist him in those scientific pursuits which he 
foresaw would be too numerous and extended for his indi- 
vidual labour; and he had no sooner suggested the scheme 
than it was adopted with avidity. The new association assem- 
bled for the first time in January 178 1 . The government 
of Bengal readily grantc'! its patronage, and Mr.Hastings,theu 
governor general, who had ever been a zealous encourager 
of Persian and Sanscrit literature, was ofi’ered the honorary 
title of president ; but, as his numerous engagements pre- 
vented his acquiescenci-, sir William Jones was immediate- 
ly and unanimously placed in the chair. "I’hc importance of 
this society has been long acknowledged, and their “ IVans- 
actions” are a sufficient testimony of their learning, acute- 
ness, and perseverance, (jualitics the more remarkable that 
they have been found iti men most of whom cinbarked for 
India witli views of a very diirerent kind, and which might 
have occupied their whole attention wiiiiout their incurring 
the imputation of neglect or remissness. — I'o detail the 
whole of sir William Jones’s proceedings and labours, as 
president of this society, would be to abridge their Trans- 
actions, of which he lived to see three volumes {jublished ; 
but the following passage from lord 1 eignmouth’s narrative 
apfiears necessary to complete this sketch of liis life. 

►Soon after his arrival “ he determined to commence the 
study of the Sanscrit. His reflection had before suggested 
that a knowledge of this ancient tongue would be of the 
greatest utility^ in enabling him to discharge with confi- 
dence and satisfaction to himself, the duties of a judge ; 
and he soon di.scovered, what subsequent experience fully 
confirmed, that no reliance could be placed on the opinions 
or interpretations of the professors of the Hindoo law, un- 
less be were qualified to examine their authorities and 
quotations, and detect their errors and qiisrepresentations. 
On the other hand, he knew that all attempts to explore 
the religion or literature of India through any other me- 
dium than a knowledge of the Sanscrit, must he imperfect 
and unsatisfactory ; it was evident that the most erroneous 
and discordant opinions on these subjects had bien circu- 
lated by the ignorance of tliose who iiad collected tiieir 
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iDforaiation from oral communications only* and that the 
pictures exhibited in Europe, of the religion and. literature 
of India, could only be compared to the maps constrncted 
by the natives, in which every position is distorted, and 
all proportion violated. As a lawyer, he knew the value 
and importance of original documents and records, and as 
a scliolar and man of science, be disdained the idea of 
amusing the learned world with secondary information on 
subjects which had greatly interested their curiosity, when 
he bad the means of access to the original sources. He 
was also aware, that much was expected by the literati of 
Europe, from his superior abilities and learning, and be 
felt the strongest inclination to gratify their expectations 
in the fullest possible extent.” 

The plan to be promoted by his knowledge of the Sans- 
crit was at this time very distant as to probability of exe- 
cution, but he had carefully weighed it in his mind, and 
was gradually preparing the w'ay for its accomplishment. 
It was, indeed, worthy of his great and liberal mind, to 
provide for the due administration of justice among the 
Indians, by compiling a digest of Hindu and Mahommedan 
laws, similar to tliat which Justinian gave to his Greek and 
Homan subjects. When he had made such progress in the 
language as might enable him to take a principal part in 
this important design, he imparted his views to lord Corn- 
Witllis, then (1788) governor general, in a long letter, which 
will ever remain a monument of his extensive understand- 
ing, benevolence, and public spirit. 7’hat his plan met with 
acceptance from lord Cornwallis will not appear surprizing 
to those who knew that excellent nobleman, who, while 
contemplating the honour which such an undertaking would 
confer on his own administration, conceived the highest 
hopes from sir William Jones’s offer to co-operate, or 
rather to superintend the execution of it. “At the period,” 
says his biographer, “ when this work was undertaken by 
sir William Jones, he had not resided in India more thaw 
four years and a half ; dining which time he had not only 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the Sanscrit language, 
but had extended his reading in it so fur as to be qualified 
to form a judgment upon the merit and authority of the 
authors to be used in tiic compilation of his work ; and al- 
though his labour was only applied to the disposition of 
materials already formed, he was enabled by his previou.s 
studies to give them an arrangement superior to any exist- 



mg, and whicli the learned natives themselves approved 
and admired. In the dispensations of Providence, it may 
be remarked, as an occurrence of no ordinary nature, that 
the professors of the Braininical faith should so far re- 
nounce their reserve and distrust as to submit to the direc- 
tion of a native of Europe, for compiling a digest of their 
«wn laws.” 

In 1789 the first volume of the “ Asiatic Researches” 
was published, and the same year sir William Junes finished 
his translation of Sacontaia, or the Fatal Ring,” an an- 
cient Indian drama, and one of the greatest curiosities that 
the literature of Asia had yet brought to light. In 1794 he 
published, as an institute, prefatory to his larger work, a 
translation of the ordinances of Menu, who is esteemed by 
the Hindus the first of created beings, and not only the 
oldest, but the iioliest of legislators. The judgment and 
candour of the translator, however, led him to appreciate 
this work no higher than it deserved, as not being calcu- 
lated for general reading, but exhibiting the manners of a 
remarkable people in a remote age, as includiiig a system 
of despotism and priestcraft, limited by law, yet artfully 
conspiring to give mutual support, and as tilled with con- 
ceits in metaphysics and natural philosophy, which might 
be liable to misconstruction. Amidst these employments, 
he still carried on his extensive correspondence with his 
learned friends in Europe, unfolding with candour his va- 
rious pursuits and sentiments, and expressing such anxiety 
about every branch of science, as proved that even what he 
called relaxation, was but the diversion of his researches 
from one channel into another. In addition to the \arious 
studies already noticed, botany appears to have occupied 
a considerable share of his attention; and in tins, as in 
every new acquisition, he disdained to stop at a moderate 
progress, or be content with a superficial knowledge. 

The indisposition of lady Jones in 1798, rendered it 
absolutely necessary that she should return to England, ami 
her afiectionate husband proposed to follow her in 179.>- 
but still wished to complete a system of Indian laws be- 
fore he le'ft the situation in which he could promote tih'. 
great work with most advantage. But he had not pro- 
ceeded long in this undertaking before symptoms apj>eared 
of that disorder which deprived the world of one of its 
brightest ornaments. 'Fhe following account of his liisso- 
lutiou is given in th(; words of his biographer. 
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“ On the evening of the twentieth of April, or nearly 
about that date, after prolonging bis walk to a late hour, 
■during which he had imprudently remained in conversa- 
tion, in an unwholesome situation, he called upon the writer 
of these sheets, and complained of aguish symptoms, men- 
tioning his intention to take some medicine, and repeating 
jocularly an old proverb, that * an ague in the spring is 
medicine for a king.* He bad no suspicion at the time 
of the real nature of his indisposition, which proved, in 
fact, to be a complaint common in Bengal, an inflammation 
in the liver. The disorder was, however, soon discovered 
by the penetration of the physician, who, after two or three 
days, was called in to his assistance ; but it had then 
advanced too far to yield to the efficacy of the medicines 
usually prescribed, and they were administered in vain. 
The progress of the complaint was uncommonly rapid, and 
terminated fatally on the twenty-seventh of April 1794. 
On the morning of that day his attendants, alarmed at the 
evident symptoms of approaching dissolution, came pre- 
cipitately to call the friend who has now the melancholy 
task of recording the mournful event. Not a moment was 
lost in repairing to his house. He was lying on his bed in 
a posture of meditation ; and the only symptom of remain- 
ing life was a small degree of motion iji the heart, which 
after a few seconds ceased, and he expired without a pang 
or groan. His bodily suffering, from the complacency of 
his features and the ease of his attitude, could not have 
been severe ; and his mind must have derived consolatiott 
from those sources where he had been in the habit of seek- 
ing it, and where alone, in our last moments, it can ever 
be found.’* 

Thus ended the life of a man who was the brightest ex- 
ample of rational ambition, and of extensive learning, vir- 
tue, and excellence, that modern times have produced ; a 
man who must ever be the subject of admiration, although 
if can happen to the Jot of tew to equal, and, perhaps, 
of none to excel him. When we compare the shortness 
of his life with the extent of his labours, the mind is over- 
powered ; yet bis example, however disgraceful to the 
indolent, and even apparently discouraging' to the humble 
schokir, will not be without the most salutary clFects, if it 
be allowed to prove that no difficulties in science are in- 
surmountable by regular industry, that the human i'acuiiies 
can be exalted by exercise beyond the common degrees 



with Which we are apt to be satisfied, and that the fihwt 
taste is not incompatible with the profoundest studies. It 
was the peculiar felicity of this extraordinary man, that 
the whole plan of his life appears to have been the best 
that could have been contrived to forward his views and to 
accomplish his character. In tracing its progress we "see 
very little that could have been more happily arranged : 
few adverse occurrences, and scarcely an object of serious 
regret, especially when we consider how gently his ambi- 
tion was chastened, and bis integrity purified, by the few 
delays which at one time seemed to cloud his prospects. 
In 1799 his Works were published in six volumes quarto, 
and have been since reprinted in thirteen volumes octavo, 
with the addition of his life by lord Teignmouth, which 
first appeared in 1804. Among the public tributes to his 
memory are, a monument by Flaxman in University college, 
at the expence of lady Jones ; a monument in St. Paul’s, 
and a statue at Bengal, both voted by the hon. East India 
company. A society of gentlemen at Bengal who were 
educated at Oxford, subscribed a sum for a private disser* 
tation on his character and merits, which was adjudged to 
Mr. Henry Philpots, M. A. of Magdalen college. Among 
the many poetical tributes paid to his memory, that by the 
rev. Mr. Maurice, of the British Museum, seems entitled 
to the preference, from his accurate knowledge of sir Wil* 
ham Jones’s character and studies. 

“A mere catalogue of the writings of sir William Jones,” 
says his biogragher, “ would shew the extent and variety 
of his erudition ; a perusal of them will prove that it was 
no less deep than miscellaneous. Whatever topic he dis> 
cusses, his ideas fiow with ease and perspicuity, his style 
is always clear and polished ; animated, and forcible, when 
his subject requires it. His philological, botanical, phiio- 
sophical, and chronological disquisitions,- his historical re~ 
searches, and even his Persian grammar, whilst they fix 
the curiosity and attention of the reader, by the noveltjrj 
depth, or importance of the knowledge displayed in them, 
always delight by elegance of diction. His compositions 
are never dry, tedious, nor disgusting^ and literature and 
science come from his hands adorned with all' their grace 
and beauty. No writer, perhaps, ever displayed so much 
learning, with so little aifectation of it.” With regard' to> 
his law publications, it is said that his ** Essay on BaiU 
jonents” was sanctioned by the approbation of lord Mans** 
VOL. XIX. K 
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field ; and all his writings in this department shew tbtit Ihs 
had thoroughly studied the principles of law as a science. 
As to his opinion of the British constitution, it appears 
from repeated declarations that occur in his letters, and 
particularly in his 1 0th discourse, delivered to the Asiatic 
society in 1793, that he considered it as the noblest and 
most perfect that ever was formed. With regard to his 
political principles, he was an enlightened and decided 
friend to civil and religious liberty. Like many others of 
the same principles, he entertained a favourable opinion of 
the French revolution at its commencement, and wished 
success to the exertions of that nation for the establishment 
of a free constitution ; but subsequent events must have 
given him new views, not so much of the principles on 
which the revolutioi* was foundetl, as of the measures which 
have been adopted by some of its zealous partizans. To 
liberty, indeed, his attachment was enthusiastic, and he 
never speaks of tyranny or oppression but in the lan- 
guage of detestation. He dreaded, and wished to restrain, 
every encroachment on liberty ; and though he never 
enlisted under the banners of any party, he always con- 
curred in judgment and exertion with those who wished to 
render pure and permanent the constitution of his country. 

As a judge in India, his conduct was strictly conformable 
to the professions which he made in his first charge to the 
grand jury at Calcutta. On the bench be was laborious, 
patient, and discriminating ; bis charges to the grand jury, 
which do not exceed six, exhibit a veneration for the laws 
of his country ; a just and spirited encomium on the trial 
by jury, as the greatest and most invaluable right derived 
from them to the subject; a detestation of crimes, com- 
bined with mercy to the oUender; occasional elucida- 
tions of the law ; and the strongest feelings of humanity 
and benevolence. His knowledge of the Sanscrit and Ara- 
bic eminently qualified him for the administration of justice 
in the supreme court, by enabling him to detect misrepre- 
sentations of the Hindu or Mohammedan laws, and to cor- 
rect impositions in the form of administering oaths to the 
followers of Brahma and Mohammed. The inflexible inte^ 
grity with which he discharged the solemn duty of this 
station will long be remembered in Calcutta, both by 
Europeans and natives. 

It might naturally be inquired by what arts or method 
he was enabled to attain that extraordinary degree of know* 
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ledge for which he was distinguished, flis faculties were 
naturally vigorous and strengthened by exercise ; his me- 
mory, as we have before observed, was, from early life, 
fiingularly retentive ; his emulation was ardent and un- 
bounded ; and his perseverance invincible. In India his 
Studies began with the dawn ; and, with the intermission 
of professional duties, were continued throughout the day. 
Another circumstance, which has been exemplified in some 
other instances that might be mentioned, and which gave 
him peculiar advantage in the exercise of his talents, was 
** the regular allotment of his time to particular occupa^- 
tions, and a scrupulous adherence to the distribution which 
he had fixed;” so that “ all his studies were pursued with- 
out interruption or confusion.” With sir William Jones it 
was a favourite opinion, that ail men are born with an 
equal capacity for improvcnieut.” 

It is needless to add any thing in commendation of his 
private and social virtues. The independence of his inte- 
grity, his probity and humanity, and also his universal 
philanthropy and benevolence, are acknowledged by all 
who knew him. lit every domestic relation, as a son; a 
brother, and a husband, lie was attentive to every dictate 
of love, and to every obligation of duty. In his intercourse 
with the Indian natives he was condescending and conci- 
liatory ; liberally rewarding tfiose who assisted him, and 
treating his dependents as friends. His biographer re- 
cords the following anecdote of a circumstance that oc- 
curred after his demise : “ The pundits who were in the 
habit of attending him, when 1 saw tlieni at a public durbar 
a few days after that melancholy event, could neither re- 
strain their tears for his loss, nor find terms to express 
their admiration at the wonderful progress wliich he had 
made in the sciences which they professed.” Upon the 
whole, we may join with Dr. Parr, who knew his talents 
and character, in applying to sir William Jones his own 
words, ** It is hajipy for us that this man was born.” 

Having attained, by the assiduous exertion of his abilities, 
and in a course of useful service to his country and man- 
kind, a high degree of reputation, and -by economy that 
did not encroach upon his beneficence, a liberal compe- 
tence, he was prepared, one would have thought, at the 
age of forty-seven years, to enjoy dignity with indepan- 
deuce. His plans, and the objects of his pursuit, in the 
prospect of future life, were various and extensive ; and he 
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would naturally indulge many pleasing ideas in the view of 
returniogy at a fixed period, to his native country, and to 
beloved friends, who would anxiously wish for his arrival* 
Few persons seemed to be more capable of improving and 
enjoying prolonged life than sir William Jones ; and few 
persons seemed to be better prepared for a more exalted 
state of progressive improvement, and of permanent feli- 
city, than that to which the most distinguished and pros- 
perous can attain within the regions of mortality. — Since 
his death lady Jones has presented to the royal society a 
collection of MSS. Sanscrit and Arabic, which he reckoned 
inestimable, and also another large collection of Eastern 
MSS. of which a catalogue, compiled by Mr. Wilkins, is 
inserted in the I3th volume of sir William Jones’s Works, 
8 VO edition. * 

JONES (William), a late venerable and pious divine of 
the church of England, was born at Lowick in Northum- 
berland, July 30, 1726. His father was Morgan Jones, a 
Welsh gentleman, a descendant of Colonel lones (but of 
very difterent principles) who married a sister of Oliver Crom- 
well. llis mother was Sarah, the daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Lettin, of Lowick. He was remarkable from his childhood 
for unwearied industry and ingenium versatile. As soon as 
he was of the proper age, he was admitted, on the nomi- 
nation of the duke of Dorset, a .scholar at the Charter- 
house, where he made a rapid progress in Greek and Latin, 
and laid the foundation of that knowledge which has since 
given him a distinguished name in the Christian world. 
His turn for philosophical studies soon began to shew itself; 
for meeting, when at the Charter- house, with Zachary 
Williams, author of a magnetical theory, which is now lost, 
he copied some of his tables and calculations, was shewn 
the internal construction of his instrument for finding the 
variation of the compass in all parts of the world ; and saw 
all the diagrams by which his whole theory was demon- 
strated and explained. At this school, too, he commenced 
an acquaintaece with the late earl of Liverpool, which was 
farther culdvated at the university, where they were of the 
same college, and continued to the last, notwithstanding 
the great difference in their future destination, to entertain 
a respect for each other. 

’ life by lord Teignmonth.—Jobason and Cbalmers’s Poets, 1810,— Rees’a 
Cyclopaedia.*— Nichols’s Bowyer, 
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When about eighteen years of age, he left the school, 
and went to University-college, Oxford, on a Charter- 
house exhibition. Among the several companions of his 
studies whom he loved and respected, there was no one 
dearer to him than Mr. George Horne, afterwards bishop 
of Norwich. Between them “ there was a sacred friend- 
ship ; a friendship made up of religious principles, which 
increased daily, by a similitude of inclinations, to the same 
recreations and studies.” Having taken the degree of B. A. 
in 1749, he was ordained a deacon by Dr. Thomas, bishop 
of Peterborough; and in 1751 was ordained a priest by 
another Dr. Thomas, bishop of Lincoln, at Bugden. On 
leaving the university, his first situation was that of curate 
of Finedon in Northamptonshire. There he wrote “ A full 
Answer to bishop Clayton's Essay on Spirit,” published in 
1753. In this tract, many curious and interesting ques- 
tions are discussed, and several articles in the religion and 
learning of heathen antiquity explained, particularly the 
Hermetic, Pythagorean, and Platonic Trinities. In 1754 
he married Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Brook Bridges, 
and went to reside at Wadenhoe in Northamptonshire, as 
curate to his brother-in-law, the Rev. Brook Bridges, a 
gentleman of sound learning, singular piety, and amiable 
manners. 

While residing here he drew up ‘‘ The Catholic Doc- 
trine of the Trinity,” which lie had been revolving in his 
mind for some years. When this valuable work came to a 
third edition in 1767, he added to it “ A Letter to the 
common people, in answer to some popular arguments 
against the Trinity,” which the Society for promoting 
Christian knowledge have since printed separately, and 
admitted into their list of books. Here likewise he en- 
gaged in a favourite work, for which he was eminently 
qualified, as the event proved, and for which some of his 
friends subscribed among tliem 300/. for three years, to 
enable him to supply himself with an apparatus sufficient 
for the purpose of making the experiments necessary to his 
composing a treatise on philosophy. Accordib^y, in 1763, 
he published “ An Essay on the first principles of Natural 
Philosophy,” 4to, the design of which was to demonstrate 
the use of natural means, or second causes, in the economy 
of the material world, from reason, experiments, and the 
testimony of antiquity ; and in 1781 he published a larger 
work in 4to, under the title of Physiological Disquisi- 
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tions, or Discourses on the Natural Philosophy of the 
Elements.'* As it was ever his study to make philosophy 
the handmaid of religion, he has in this work embrace4 
every opportunity of employing natural knowledge in the 
illustration of divine truth and the advancement of virtue. 
When the first volume was published, the late earl of Bute, 
the patron of learning and learned men, was so satisfied 
with it, that he desired the author not to be intimidated 
through fear of expence from pursuing his philosophical 
studies, and likewise commissioned him to direct Mr. 
Adams, the mathematical instrument maker, to supply him. 
with such instruments as he might want for making expe- 
riments, and put them to his account. His lordship also 
handsomely o^ered him the use of any books he might 
have occasion for. 

Mr. Jones's work on the Trinity having procured hipi 
much reputation, archbishop Seeker presented him, first to 
the vicarage of Bethersden in Kent in 1764, and soon 
after to the more valuable rectory of Pluckley in the same 
county, as some reward for his able defence of that im- 
portant doctrine. The income he derived from his vicarage 
not being equal to what he expected, it was thought ex- 
pedient by his friends, that he should eke out his slender 
pittance by taking a few pupils ; and having undertaken 
the tuition of two young gentlemen, he continued the 
pmcuce for many years aften he removed to Pluckley. In 
1766 he preached the ** Visitation Sermon” before arch- 
bishop Seeker at Ashford, greatly to the satisfactipo of bis 
grace and the whole audience. Owing to some delicacy, 
it was not printed at the time, though much wished; but 
in 1769 the substance of it was published in the form of a 
“ Letter to a young gentleman at Oxford intended for holy 
orders, containing some seasonable cautions against errors 
in doctrine.*' On the publication of ** The Confessional,'* 
the archbishop considered Mr. Jones as a proper person to 
write an answer to it ; and accordingly he drew up some 
remarks, but had then neither health nor leisure to fit them 
for the press. But a new edition being called for of the 
“Answer to an Essay on Spirit,’* Mr. Jones thought it 
advisable to add, by way of sequel, the remarks he bad 
originally drawn up on the principles and spirit of the 
“ Confessional,” which were published in 1770. 

It is mentioned in bishop Porteus's Life of archbishop 
Seeker, that all the tracts, written by Dr. Sharp in the 
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Hutchinsonian controversy, were submitted> to his grace^s 
inspection previous to their publication, who corrected 
and improved them throughout;, from whence we are to 
conclude he approved them. But whatever his prejudices 
were originally against what is called Hutchinsonianism, 
and they were supposed at one time to be pretty strong, 
they must have been greatly done away before he became 
the patron of Mr. Jones. When the “ Essay on the first 
principles of Natural Philosophy” was published, his grace 
observed to a gentleman who saw it lying on his table, 
“ this work of Mr. Jones’s is not to be treated with neglect; 
it is sensibly and candidly written, •and if it is not an- 
swered, we little folks shall conclude it is, because it can- 
not be answered and he told Mr. Jones himself by way 
of consolation (knowing probably how difficult it was to 
get rid of old prejudices) that he must be contented to be 
accounted, for a time, an heretic in philosophy. In 1773 
Mr. Jones collected together into a volume, Disquisitions 
on some select subjects of Scripture, which had been before 
printed in separate tracts; and, in 1776, in the character 
of a ‘‘ Presbyter of the church of England,” he published, 
in a Letter to a friend at Oxford, “ Reflections on the 
growth of Heathenism among modern Christians.” 

When he was induced to remove from Pluckiey, and 
accept the perpetual curacy of Nayland in Suffolk, he 
went thither to reside with his family. Soon after, ho 
effected an exchange of Pluckiey for Pastou in Northamp- 
tonshire, which he visitSd annually, but he determined tr> 
settle at Nayland for the remainder of his days, nor was he 
(as his biographer notices with some regret for neglected 
merit) ever tempted to quit that post by any offer of higher 
preferment. The “ Physiological Disquisitions” before 
alluded to, having received their last revise, were published 
in 1771, and the impression was soon sold off. A notion, 
says his biographer, is entertained by some persons, that 
the elementary philosophy naturally leads to Atheism, and 
sir Isaac Newton himself is charged with giving counte- 
nance to materialism by his aether ; but nothing can be 
farther from the truth. “ It is,” adds Mr. Stevens, “ the 
aim and study of the elementary, called the Hutchin- 
sonian, philosophy, not to confound God and nature, but 
to distinguish between the Creator and the creature ; 
not with the heathens to set up the heavens for Gotl, 
but to believe and confess, with all true worshippers, 
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** that it is JehoYah who made the heavens.'* And to 
maintain that the operations in nature are carried on by 
tho agency of the elements, which, experiment demon- 
strates, is no more excluding God from being the Creator 
of the world, than to maintain that motion once given to a 
watch will continue without the immediate application of 
the artist’s hand every moment to it, is asserting that the 
watch made itself. Let any one read the Physiological 
Disquisitions, and he will soon be convinced that North and 
South are not more opposite than Hutchiiisonianism and 
materialism. 

The Bgurative lan^age of the Holy Scripture having 
bq^6n always his favourite study, after revolving the subject 
in bis mind for many years, Mr. Jones drew up a course of 
lectures, which were delivered in the parish church of 
NayJand, in Suffolk, in the year 178G. Music was a 
favourite relaxation with him, and he understood both 
theory and practice. His treatise on the “ Art of Music’* 
is reckoned to display a profound knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and his compositions (a morning and evening cathe- 
dral service, ten church pieces for the organ, with four 
anthems in score for the use of the church of Nayiand) are 
greatly admired, as of the old school, in the true classical 
su\e. By the advice of his learned and judicious friend, 
bishop Ilorne, then become his diocesan, to whose opinion 
he always paid the greatest deference, he put forth, in 
1790, two volumes of “ Sermon^” on moral and reli- 
gious subjects, in which were included some capital dis- 
courses on Natural History, delivered on Mr. Fairchild’s 
foundation (the Uoyal Society appointing the preacher) at 
the church of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, several successive 
years, on Tuesday in Whitsun week. At the preaching of 
these sermons, the audience was not l>>rge, but it increased 
annually, as the fame of the preacher was noised abroad, 
whose manner was no less animated and engaging, than the 
subject was profound and important, and at the last sermon 
the church was full. 

When dcmocratical principles were spreading with much 
rapidity in 1792, Mr. Jones wrote the letter of “Tho- 
mas Bull to his brother John,” which was disseminated 
throughout the kingdom, was admirably calculate<i to 
open the eyes of the populace, and produced a consider- 
able effect. 

In 1792 he published a valuable collection of dissertaM 
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tions, extracts, &c. in defence of the church of England, 
under the title of “ The Scholar armed against the Errors 
of the Time,” 2 vols. 8vo ; and on the death of bishop 
Horne in 1792, Mr. Jones, out of affectionate regard to 
the memory of the venerable prelate, his dear friend and 
patron, undertook the task of recording bis life, which was 
published in 1795, and the second edition in 1799, with a 
new preface, containing a concise but luminous exposition 
of the leading opinions entertained by Mr. Hutchinson on 
certain interesting points on theology and philosophy. 

In the autumn of 1798 he was presented by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to the sinecure rectory of Holling- 
bourn in Kent, benevolently intended as a convenient 
addition to his income, after the discontinuance of pupils ; 
but in the following year he lost his wife, which was soon 
followed by another affliction, probably occasioned by the 
shock her death gave him, a paralytic attack which deprived 
him of the use of one side. In this infirm state of body, 
but with full exercise of his faculties, he lived several 
months. At length, he suddenly quitted his study, and 
retired to his chamber, from whence he came out no more, 
breaking off in the middle of a letter to a friend, which, 
after abrupt transition from the original subject, he left 
unfinished, with these remarkable words, the last of which 
are written particularly strong and steady. “ I begin to 
feel as well as understand, that there was no possible way 
of taking my poor broken heart from the fatal subject of 
the grief that was daily preying upon it to its destruction, 
but that which Providence hath been pleased to take, of 
turning my thoughts from my mind, to most alarming 
symptoms of approaching death.” Like man}’ other good 
and pious men before him, he had long very much dreaded 
the pains of death ; but, to his own great comfort, this 
dread he completely overcame. The sat-rament had been 
frequently administered to him during his confinement; 
and he received it, for the last time, about a week prior to 
bis death. A little while previous to his dissolution, as 
his curate was standing by his bed-side, he requested him 
to read the 7 1st psalm, which was no sooner done than he 
took him by the hand, and said with great mildness and 
coniposiue, “ If this be dying, Mr. Sims, I had no idea 
what dying was before and then uilclcd, in a sornevvliat 
stronger tone of voice, “ thank God, thank Go«l, that it is no 
worse.” He continued sensible after this just long enough 
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tp tat;e leave of his children (a son and daughter), 

being, both settled at no great distance, had been very 
^ucb with him, and had done every thing in their power 
to alleviate his sorrows ; and, on the morning of Feb. 0 , 
1800, he expired without a groan or a sigh. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Mr. Jones was the 
author of A Preservative against the publications of mo- 
dern Socinians. A Letter to a Gentleman at Oxford, 
against £i:rors in Doctrine. The Grand Analogy ; or, the 
Testimony of Nature and Heathen Antiquity to the Truth 
of a Trinity in Unity. A Detection of the Principles and 
Spirit of a book entitled The Confessional. On the Mo- 
saic Distinction of Animals into clean and unclean. The 
Sacrifice of Isaac reconciled with the Divine Laws ; and 
^le meaning is shewn, so far as it is opened in the Scrip- 
ture. All Enquiry into the Circumstances and Moral In- 
tention of the Temptation of Jesus Christ. A Survey of 
Life and Death ; with some Observations on the Interme- 
diate State. Considerations on the Life, Death, and Bu- 
rial of the Patriarchs. . On the metaphorical Application 
of Sleep, as an Image of Death in the Scriptures. An 
Estsay on Confirmation. Lectures on the figurative Lan- 
guage of the Scriptures ; with a supplemental Lecture on 
the Use and Intention of some remarkable Passages of the 
Scriptures, not commonly understood. Sermons, in two 
volumes, 8vo ; besides several single Sermons preached on 
various occasions. The Book of Nature, or the Sense of 
Things ; in two Parts. Letters from a I’utor to his Pupils. 
The Churchman's Catechism. The Constitution of the 
Church of Christ demonstrated. Six Letters on Electricity. 
A Treatise on the Art of Music, with Plates of Examples. 
A Morning and Evening Service. Observations in a Jour- 
ney to Paris, byway of Flanders, in the year 1776. Con- 
siderations on the Religious Worship of the Heathens, as 
bearing unanswerable Testimony to the Principles of 
Christianity. A Letter to the Church of England, by an 
old Friend and Servant of the Church. A Letter to three 
converted Jews, lately baptized and confirmed in the 
Church of England. A Letter to the Honourable L. K. 
on the Use of the Hebrew Language. Short whole- 
length of Dr. Priestley. Collection of smaller Pieces ; 
among which are the Learning of the Beasts, and Two 
Letters to a Predcstinariaii, printed in the Anti-Jacobiii 
Review and Magazine for January and February, 1800» 





^c. &c. &c. All these have been 
of his Works, 1801, in 12 vols. 8^ 
talents, zeal, piety, and learning, 
table to him. Mr. Jones was a mai 
and of strong aversions. In the pursuit of what he con> 
sidered to be truth, he knew no middle paths, and would 
listen to no compromises. Such ardent; zeal fret^nently. 
brought on him the charge of bigotry, which p^h^pa he 
was the better enabled to bear^ as he ha4 to contend witjh 
men whose bigotry, in their own way, cannot easily be 
exceeded. It must be confessed at the same time that his 
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judgment was by no means equal to his ardour in promul- 
gating or vindicating his opinions ; and that all the useful 
purposes of his writings might have been promoted with 
more moderation in his style and sentiments. Wijth this 
exception, however, which is greatly overbalanced by the 
general excellence of his character as a man and an authoc, 
he deserves to be ranked among the most able defenders 
of the doctrines and discipline of the church of England.* 
JONSIUS, or JONSENIUS (Joh;^), a learned philo- 
logical writer, was born Oct. 80, 1624, at Flensburg in the 
duchy of Sleswick. He was first educated at the school 
of Flensburg, and that of Kiel, and very early discovered 
such a talent for music, that when he went to Hamburgh, 
and afterwards to Crempen, he was enabled to support 
himself by his musical skill. In the autumn of 1645, he 
went to Rostock, where he studied the languages, and phi- 
losophy, and probably theology, as he became a preacher 
in 1647. In the same year he was admitted doctor in phi- 
losophy. Leaving Rostock in 1G49, he returned to Flens- 
burg to be co-rector of the schools, an office which he 
filled with great credit for a year, and had for one of his 
scholars the celebrated Marquard Gudius. I’he smallness 
of his salary obliging him to give up his situation, he went 
in 1650 to Konigsberg, where he taught philosophy, and 
in 1652 accepted the place of rector of the schools at 
Flensburg. In 1656 he was presented to the rectorate of 
the school belonging to the cathedral j but partly owing to 
the bad air of the place, and partly to some discourage- 
ments and domestic troubles, he determined to leave his 


native country for Leipsic ; and while there, the senate of 
B'ranefort offered him the place of sub-rector, which he 


• Life by Wm. Stevens, esij. first printed in the Aiiti-Jacobin Review. 
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accepted, but did not enjoy long, as he died of a violent 
hssmorrhage in April 1659. He was the author of various 
philological dissertations, which indicated great learning 
and critical acumen ; but his principal work is his “ De 
Scriptoribus historias philosophicse, libri IV.” Francfort, 
1659, 4to. This soon became very scarce, which deter- 
mined Dornius to publish a new edition in 1716, continued 
to that time, with learned notes. Both editions are highly 
praised, as valuable works, by Graevius, Baillet, and Brucker. 
Jonsius had announced other useful treatises, the comple- 
tion of which was prevented by his untimely death.' 

JONSON (Benjamin), or JOHNSON, for so he, as 
well as some of his friends, wrote his name, ^vas born in 
Hartshorn-lane near Charing-cross, Westminster, June 1 1, 
1574, about a month after the death of his fatlicr. Dr. 
Bathurst, whose life was written by Mr. Warton, iinormed 
Aubrey that Jonson was born in W arwicksiiirc, but all 
other accounts fix his birth in Westminster. Fuller says, 
that “ with all his industry he could not find him in his 
cradle, but that he could fetch him from his long coats ; 
when a little child, he lived in Hartshorne-lanc near 
Charing-cross.** Mr. Malone examined the register of 
St. Margaret’s Westminster, and St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
but without being able to discover the time of his baptism. 
His family was originally of Annandale in Scotland, whence 
his grandfather removed to Carlisle in the time of Henry 
VIII. under whom he held some office. But his son being 
deprived both of his estate and liberty in the reign of 
queen Mary, went afterwards in holy orders, and, leaving 
Carlisle, settled in Westminster. 

Our poet was first sent to a private school in the church 
of St. Martin’s in the Fields, and w’as afte'rwards removed 
to Westminster- school. Here he had for his preceptor the 
illustrious Camden, for whom he ever preserved the highest 
respect, and, besides dedicating one of his best plays to 
him, commemorates him in one of his epigrams, as the 
person to whom he owed all he knew. He was making 
very extraordinary progress at this school, when his mother, 
who, soon after her husband’s death, had married a brick- 
layer, took him home to learn his step-father’s business. 
How long he continued in this degrading occupation is 
uncertain : according to Fuller he soon left it, and went to 


' Cbaufepie.— Saxii Onomasticon. 
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Cambridge, but necessity obliged him to return to his 
father, who, among other works, employed him on the new 
building at Lincoln’s-inn, and here he was to be seen with 
a trowel in one hand and a book in the other. This, Mr. 
Malone thinks, must have been either in 1588 or 1593, 
ill each of which years, Dugdale informs us, some new 
buildings were erected by the society. Wood varies the 
story, by stating that he was taken from the trowel to attend 
iSir Walter Raleigh’s son abroad, and afterwards went to 
Cambridge j but young Raleigh was not born till 1594, 
nor ever went abroad, except with his father in 1617 to 
Guiana, where he lost his life. So many of Jonson’s con- 
temporaries, however, have mentioned his connection with 
the Raleigh family, that it is probable he was in some 
shape befriended by them, although not while he worked 
at his father’s business, for from that he ran away, enlisted 
as a common soldier, and served in the English army then 
engaged agai nsL the Spaniards in the Netherlands. “ Here,” 
says the author of his life in the Biographia Britannica, 
“ he accpiired a degree of military glory which rarely falls 
to the lot of a common man in that profession. In an 
encounter with a single man of the enemy, he slew his 
opponent, and stripfiing him, carried off the spoils in the 
view of both armies,” As our author’s fame does not rest 
on his military exploits, it can be no detraction to hint, 
that one man killing and stripping another is a degree of 
military prowess of no very extraordinary kind. His bio- 
grapher, however, is unwilling to quit the subject until he 
has informed us, that “ the glory of this action receives a 
particular heightening from the retlection, that he thereby 
stands singularly distinguished above the rest of his bre- 
thren of the poetical race, very few of whom have ever 
acquired any reputation in arms.” 

On his return he is said to have resumed his studies, 
and to have gone to St. John’s, college, Cambridge. This 
fact rests chiefly upon a tradition in that college, sup- 
ported by the gift of several books now in the library with 
his' name in them. As to the question why his name does 
not appear in any of the lists, it is answered that he was 
only a sizar, who made a short stay, and his name could 
not appear among the admissions, where no notice was 
usually taken of any young men that had not scholarships ; 
and as to matriculation, there was at that time no register. 
If he went to St. John’s, it seems probable enough that 
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the shortness of his stay was occasioned by his necessities ; 
and this would be the case whether he went to Cambridge 
in 1588 , as Mr. Malone conjectures, or after his return 
from die army, perhaps in 1 594 . In either case he was 
poor, and received no encouragement from his family in 
his education. His. persevering love of literature, how- 
ever, amidst so many diihculties, ought to be mentioned 
to his honour. 

Having failed in these more creditable attempts to gain 
a subsistence, he began his theatrical career, at first among 
the strolling companies, and was afterwards admitted into 
an obscure theatre called the Green Curtain, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shoreditch, from which the present Curtain- 
road seems to derive its name. He had not been there 
long, before he attempted to write for the stage, but was 
not at first very successful either as an author or actor. 
Meres enumerates him among the writers of tragedy|; but no 
tragedy of his writing exists, prior to 1598 , when his co- 
medy of “ Every Man in his Humour” procured him a name. 
Dexter, in his “ Satyromastix,” censures his acting as awk- 
ward and mean, ahd his temper as rough and untractable. 

During his early engagements on the stage, he had the 
misfortune to kill one of the players in a duel, for which 
he was thrown into prison, “ brought near the gallows,” 
but afterwards pardoned. While in confinement, a popish 
priest prevailed on him to embrace the Roman catholic 
laith, in which he continued about twelve years. As soon 
as he was released, which appears to have been about 
1595 , he married, to use his own expression, ** a wife 
who was a shrew, yet honest to him,” and endeavoured to 
provide for his family by his pen. Having produced a 
play which was accidentally seen by Shtikspeare, he re- 
solved to bring it on the stage, of which he was a manager, 
and acted a part in it himself. What play this was, we 
are not told, but its success encouraged him to produce 
his excellent comedy of “ Every Man in his Humour,” 
which was performed on the same stage in 1598 . Oldys, 
in his manu.script notes on Langbaine, says that Jonsoti 
was himself the master of a play-house in Barbican, which 
was at a distant period converted into a dissenting meeting- 
house. He adds that Ben lived in Bartholomew-close, in 
the house which was inhabited, in Oldys’s time, by Mr. 
James, a letter-founder. Mention is made in his writings^ 
of his theatre, of the Sun and Moon tavern, in Aldersgate- 
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street, and of the Mermaid. But the want of dates ren- 
ders much of this information useless. 

Ill the following year he produced the counterpart of his 
former comedy, entitled “ Every Man out of his Humour,” 
and continued to furnish a new play every year until he 
was called to assist in the masks and entertainments given 
in honour of the accession of king James to the throne of 
England, and afterwards on occasions of particular festivity 
at Ihe courts of James and Charles I. But from these 
barbarous productions, he occasionally retired to the cul- 
tivation of bis comic genius, and on one occasion gave an 
extraordinary proof of natural and prompt excellence in 
bis “ Voipoiie,” which was finished within the space of 
five weeks. 

llis next production indicated somewhat of that rough 
and iiulepenueni spirit whicli neither the smiles nor terrors 
of a conrt could repress. It was, indeed, a foolish ebul- 
lition for a man in his circumstances to ridicule the Scotch 
nation in the court of a Scotch king, yet this he attempted 
in a comedy entitled “ Eastward- Hoe,” which he wrote in 
conjunction with Chapman and Marston, although, as Mr. 
Warton has remarked, he was in general too proud to 
assist or be assisted.” The affront, however, was too gross 
to be overlooked, and the three authors were sent to pri- 
son, and not released without much interest. Camden 
and Seltlen are supposed to have supplicaied the throne 
in favour of Jonsoti on this occasion. At an entertainment 
which he gave to these and other friends on his release, 
his mother, “more like an antique Roman than a Briton, 
drank to him, and showed him a paper of poison, which 
she intended to have given him in his liquor, after having 
taken a portion of it herself, if sentence upon him (of pil- 
lory, &c.) had been carried into execution.” The history 
of the times shews the probable inducement Jonson had to 
ridicule the Scotch. The court was filled with them, and 
it became the humour of the English to be jealous of their 
encroachments. Jonson, however, having obtained a par- 
don, endeavoured to conciliate his offended sovereign 
taxing his genius to produce a double portion of that adu- 
lation in which James delighted. 

His connexion with Shakspeare, noticed above, has 
lately become the subject of a controversy. Pope, in the 
preface to his edition of Shakspeare, says, “ I cannot help 
thinking that these two poets were good friends, and lived 
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on amicable terms, and in offices of society with each 
other. It is an acknowledged fact that Ben Jonson was 
introduced upon the stage, and his first works encouraged 
by Siiakspeare. And after his death, that author writes 
^ I'o the Memory of his belo%’ed Mr. William Shakspeare,* 
which shows as if the friendship had continued through 
life.” Mr. Malone, the accuracy of whose researches are 
entitled to the highest respect, has produced many proofs 
of their mutual dislike, amounting, as he thinks on the 
part of Jonson, to malignity. Mr. Steevens and Mr, George 
Chalmers are inclined likewise to blame Jonson ; but Dr. 
Farmer considered the reports of Jonson’s pride and ma- 
lignity as absolutely groundless. Mr. O. Gilchrist, in a 
pamphlet lately published, has vindicated Jonson with 
much acuteness, although without wholly effacing the im- 
pression which Mr. Malone’s proofs and extracts are cal- 
culated to make. That Jonson was at times the antagonist 
of Shakspeare, and that they engaged in what Fuller calls 
Wit-combats,” may be allowed, for such occurrences 
are not uncommon among contemporary poets ; but it is 
inconsistent with all we know of human passions and tem- 
pers that a man capable of writing the high encomiastic 
lines alluded to by Pope, could have at any time harboured 
'malignity 'm his heart against Shakspeare. Malignity rarely 
dies with its object, and more rarely turns to esteem and 
veneration. 

Jenson’s next play, '' Fpiemne, or the Silent Woman,” 
did not appear until 1609, and amply atoned for his 
seeming neglect of the dramatic muse. It is perhaps the 
first regular comedy in the language, and did not lose 
much of this superiority by the appearance of his “ Al- 
chemist,” in 1610. His tragedy, however, of “ Cata- 
line,” in 1611, as well as his “ Sejanus,” of both which 
he entertained a high opinion, serve only to confirm the 
maxim that few authors know where their excellence lies. 
The ** Cataiine,” says Dr. Hurd, is a specimen of all the 
errors of tragedy. 

In 1613 he went to Paris, where he was admitted to an 
interview with cardinal Perron, and with his usual frank- 
ness told the cardinal that his translation of Virgil was 
nought.” About this time he commenced a quarrel with 
Inigo Jones, and made him the subject of his ridicule in a 
comedy called Bartholomew-Fair,” acted in 1614. Jones 
was architect or machinist to the masques and entertain* 
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ments for whidi Jonson furnished the poetry, but the par- 
ticular cause of their quarrel does not appear. Who- 
ever,” says lord Orford, was the aggressor, the turbu- 
lent temper of Jonson took care to be most in the wrong. 
Nothing exceeds the grossness of the language that he 
poured out, except the badness of the verses that were the 
vehicle. There he fully exerted all that brutal abuse 
which his contemporaries were willing to think wit, be- 
cause they were afraid of it ; and which only serves to 
show the arrogance of the man who presumed to satirize 
Jones and rival Shakspeare. With the latter, indeed, he 
had not the smallest pretensions to be compared, except 
ill having sometimes written absolute nonsense. Jonson 
translated the ancients, Shakspeare transfused their very 
soul into his writings.” If Jonson was the rival of Shak- 
speare, he deserves all this ; but with no other claims than 
his “ Cataline,” and Sejamis,” how could he for a mo- 
ment fancy himself the rival of Shakspeare? 

“ Bartholomew Fair” was succeeded b}' the “ Devil’s an 
Ass,” in 1616 , and by an edition of his Works in folio, in 
which his “ Kpigraais” were first printed, alihongh they 
appear to have been written at various times, and some long 
before this period. He was now in the zenith of his fame 
and prosperity. Among other marks of respect, he was 
presented with the honorary degree of M. A. by the uni- 
versity of Oxford. He had been invited to this place by 
Dr. Corbet, senior student, and afterwards dean of Christ- 
church and bishop of Norwich. According to the account 
he gave of himself to Drummond, he was M. A. of both 
universities. 

Wood informs us that he succeeded Daniel as poet-lau- 
reat, in Oct. 1619, as Daniel did Spenser. Mr. Malone, 
however, has very clearly proved that neither Spenser nor 
Daniel enjoyed the office now known by that name. King 
James, by letters patent dated February 3, 1615-1 6, granted 
Jonson an annuity or yearly pension of one hundred marks 
during his life, “ in consideration of the good and accept- 
able service heretofore done, and hereafter to be done, by 
the said B. J.” On the 23d of April, 1630, king Charles 
by letters patent, reciting the former grant, and that it 
had been surrendered, was pleased “ in consideration (says 
the patent) of the good and acceptable service done unto 
us and our father by the said B. J. and especially to en- 
courage him to proceed in those services of his wit and 
VoL. XIX. L 
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pen, which we have enjoined unto him, and wiiich we ex- 
pect from him,” to augment his annuity of one hundred 
marks to one hundred pounds per annum during his life, 
payable from Christmas 1629 . Charles at the same time 
granted him a tierce of Canary Spanish wine yearly during 
his life, out 6f his majesty’s cellars at Whitehall ; of which 
there is no mention in the former grant. Soon after this 
pension was settled on him, he went to Scotland to visit 
his intimate friend and correspondent, Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, to whom he imparted many particulars of his 
life and his opinions on the poets of his age. After his 
return from this visit, which appears to have afforded him 
much pleasure, he wrote a poem on the subject; but this, 
with several more of his productions, was destroyed by an 
accidental fire, and he commemorated his loss in a poem 
entitled “ An Execration upon Vulcan.” 

Altliough it is not our purpose to notice all his dramatic 
pieces, it is necessary to mention, that in 1629 he pro- 
duced a comedy called the “ New Inn, or the light heart,” 
which was so roughly handled by the audience, that he was 
provoked to write an “ Ode to Himself,” in which he 
threatened to abandon the stage. Threats of this kind arc 
.generally impotent, and .Jonson gained nothing but the 
character of a man who was so far spoiled by public favour 
as to overrate his talents. Eelthain and .Suckling reflected 
on him with some asperity on this occasion, while Randolph 
endeavoured to reconcile him to his profession. His tem- 
per, usually rough, might perhaps at this time have been 
exasperated by disease, for we find that his health w'as de- 
clining from 162 5 to 1629 when his play w’as condemned. 
He w'as also snli'cring about this time the usual vexations 
which attend a want of cjcconoiny ; in one case of pecuniary 
€Mnl»arrassment, king Cliarles relieved him by the hand- 
some present of an luuidreJ pounds. This contradicts a 
story related by Cibber and Smollett, that when the king 
heard of his illness, he sent Itim ten pounds, and that Jon- 
.son said to the messenger, “ His Majesty has sent me ten 
pounds, because I arn old and poor, and live in an alley ; 
go and tell him that his soul lives in an alley.” Jonson’s 

♦ Tlie fire above-mentioned Oldys was assisted by Sir George Carew, Sir 
fixes in this year, and says, ihat it de- Kobert Colton, and the celebrated Sel- 
stroyed a Ili.story of Henry V. ot which den. Oldys’s MS Nates to Langbaine 
Jonson had gone through eight of his in lirit* Mus* 
nine years, and in which it is said he 
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blunt manners and ready wit make the reply sufficiently 
credible, had the former part of the story been true, but 
the lines of gratitude which he addressed to his majesty 
are a satisfactory refutation, .fonson, however, continued 
to he thoughtlessly lavish aiul poor, although in addition 
to the royal bounty he is said to have enjoyed a pension 
from the city, and received occasional assistance from his 
friends. The pension from the city appears to have been 
withdrawn in 1631, if it be to it he alludes in the post- 
script of a letter in the British Museum, dated that year. 
Yesterday the barbarous court of aldermen have with- 
drawn their chaudlcr-Iy pension for verjnicc and mustard 
33/. 6s, Sutton, the founder of the Charter-house, 

is said to have been one of his benefactors, which renders 
it improbable that Joiison could have intended to ridicule 


This letter, which is addressed to 
the Karl of Newca^llc, bhow^ so much 
of his temper and spirit at this time, 
that a longer extract may bo excused. 

“ I myself being no suhstanc'^, am 
faino to troulde you willi shaddowo.s, or 
what is less, an apoloi^utf, or fable, io a 
dream. 1 being stricken with the palsy 
in 16^28, had, by Sir Tiiomas Batlgcr, 
some lew rnontlis synco, a fuxe sent 
mce, for a prost nl, which creature, by 
handling, I endt*avoured to tnake tame, 
as well for the abating of my disease as 
the delight 1 took in speculation of his 
nature. It happened this present year 
1631, and this verie weeke being the 
weeke ushfiring Chrislnias, and this 
Tuesday morning in a dreame (and 
morning dreames are truest), to have 
one of my servants c».me to my bid- 
side, and tell mee, Master, master, tic: 
fox speaks ! Whereat mee thought I 
started and trembled, went down lvAf^ 
the yard to witness the wonder. 'rh<*ie 
1 found my Reynard in his Icijonc iit, 
the tubb 1 had hired for iiim, cynirniiy 
expressing his own loti, to be mn’d 
to the house of a poet, wher-..' noihiiu 
was to be seen biittho bare walls, and 
not any thing heard hut the iH/i^rC ( f :i 
Sawe dividing biliates all llic. wcckc 
long, more to keepe the family in exer- 
cise, than to comfort any p'^rson there 
with fire, save the paralytic master; 
and went on in this way, as the Fox 
seemed the better fabler of the tsvo. 1, 
bis master, began to give him good 
words, and stroake him ; but Reynanl, 
balking, told mce lhi> would not doe. 


I must give him meate. I, angry, calKd 
him stinking vermine. llee reply^d, 
lookt‘ into your cellar, which is your 
l.'uth r too, yonlo find a worse vermin 
there. When presently, calling for a 
light, inee thought 1 went down, and 
found all the floor turuM up, ar if a 
colony of moles had been there, or an 
airny of salt-petre vermin. Where- 
upon 1 sent presently rnto Tultle-street 
for the kingN ino>l excellent mole-* 
catcher, to release rnee, and hunt, 
them : hut hce, when he came and 
viewd the place, and had wtill marked 
the earth tuiLed op, took a handfull, 
sin -It to it, and said. Master, it is not 
in luy power to d( •^troy this vermin ; 
thi* k. or some good man of a noble 
nature iiiii't ludpe you: this kind of 
n:e' • is eallM a want, nhich will de- 
stroy yon end your family, if you pre- 
vent lu.t tltv. wovstiug of it in tyine. 
And, th(‘ierore, Ced ki.’ppc you, and 
s» v. \ YOU health. 

‘‘ h'i-e interpretation both of the fa* 
b:c nncl dream is, that I. waking, doc 
find the wor.U and most woiking 
vci'in'm in a Iiou.^e ; and thcictoie, mv' 
noble lord, and nest the k.ng my bcit 
patron, i am iicco.-silaied to tell it you. 
i am not «o impudent to borrow any 
sum of your lortUbip, for I have m; n.- 
c\dty to ])ay; but my nccils a:c such, 
and so urging, as I do bv ^ wliat your 
bounty can give inee, in the name of 
good letters, and the bond of an ever- 
gratftfull and ackPO'Ylcdgmg servant t: 
your bonourd* 


L M 
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so excellent a character on the stage : yet, according to 
Mr. Oldys, “ Volj)one” was intended for him. But al- 
though it is supposed that Jonson sometimes laid the rich 
under contributions by the dread of his satire, it is not 
■very likely that he would attack such a man as Sutton. 

The “'I’ale of a Tub,” and the “ Magnetic Lady,” w'crc 
his last dramatic pieces, and bear very few marks of his 
original powers. He penned another masque in 1634 , 
and we have a New Year’s Ode” dated in 1635 , but the 
remainder of his life appears to have been wasted in sick- 
ness of the paralytic kind, which at length carried him olY, 
Aug. 16 , 1637 , in the sixty-third year of his age. I’lirce 
days afterwards he was interred in Westminster- abbey, at 
the north-west end near the belfrey, with a common pave- 
ment stone laid over his grave, with a short and irreverend 
inscription of “ O rare Ben .Tonson,” cut at the expcnce 
of sir .John Young of Great Milton in Oxfordshire. His 
<lcath was lamented as a public loss to the poetical world. 
About six months after this event, Iiis contemporaries 
joined in a collection of elegies and encomiastic poems, 
which was published under the title of “ Jonsonius Virbius ; 
or the Memory of Ben .loiison revived by the friends of the 
Muses.” Dr. Duppa, hisliop of Chichester, was tlie edi- 
tor <»f this volume, which contained verses by' lords Falk- 
land and Buckliurst, sir John Beaumont, sir Francis Wort- 
ley, sir Thomas Hawkins, Messrs. Henry King, Henry 
(hiventry, I’bomas May, Dudley Diggs, George Fortescue, 
VV^illiam Habingtou, Edmund Waller, J. Vernon, J. Cl. 
(probably Cleveland) Jasper Mayne, Will. Cartwright, 
John Rutter, Owen Feltham, George Donne, Shakerley 
ISIarmion, John Ford, R. Bridcoak, Rich. West, R. Meade, 
H. Ramsay, T. 'Ferrent, Rob. Wasing, Will. Bew, anti 
.'jam. Evans. A subscription also was entered hito for a 
monument in the Abbey, hut prevented by the rebellion. 
The second earl of Oxford contributed the bust in bas- 
relievo which is now in Poet’s-corncr. Jonson had several 
children, but survived them all. One of them was a poet, 
and, as Mr. Malone has discovered, the author of a Drama 
written in conjunction with Brome. It should seem that 
he was not on good terms with his father. Fuller says that 
“ Ben was not happy in his children.” 

As many points of bis character are obscure or disputed, 
it may not be unnecessary in this place to exhibit the evi- 
dence of his contemporaries, or of those who lived at no 
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•great distance of time. The following particulars Au- 
brey collected from Dr. Bathurst, sir Beanet Hoskyns, 
Lacy the player, .lud others 

“ I remember when I was a scholar at Trin. Coll, Oxon. 
164G, 1 heard Mr. Ralph Bathurst (now dean of Welles) 
say, that Ben; Jolmson was a Warwyckshire man. ’Tis 
agreed that, hi.s father was a minister; and by his epistle 
D. D. of Lvery Man — to Mr. W. Camden, that he was 
a \Ve.stmiuster scholar, and that Mr. W. ('amden was his 
schoolmaster. Ilis mother, after his father’s death, mar- 
ried a hrickla^’er, and ’tis generally f said that he wrought 
for some time with his fathcr-in-lawe, and particularly on 
the garden wall of Lincoln’s inne next to Chancery lane ; 
and that a knight, a bencher, walking thro’, an I hearing 
him repeat some Greeke verses out of Horner, discoursing 
with }iim and finding him to have a witt extraordinary, 
gave him some exhibition to maintain him at I’rinity 

college in Cambridge, where he was : then he went 

into the Lowe Couutryes, and spent some time, not very 
long, in the armic ; not to the disgrace of [it] , as you 
may find in his Kjrigriimes. Then he came into England, 
and acted and wrote at the Greene Curtaine, but both ill ; 
a kind of nursery or obscure playhouse somewhere in the 
suburbs (I think towards Shoreditch or Clerkcnwell). Then 
he undertook again to write a play, and did hitt it admira- 
bly well, viz. Kvo'ij Man — which was his first good one. 
Sergeant ,Io, Hoskins of Herefordshire was his Falhcr. I 
remcmhtM- his sonue (sir Benuct Hoskins, baronet, who 
was something })oetical in his youth) told me, that when 
he desired to he adopted his sonne. No, sayd he, ’tis 
honour enough for me to he your brother : I am your father’s 
sonne : ’twas he that polished me ; 1 do acknowledge it. 
He was (or rather had been) of a clear and fairc skin. His 
habit was very plain. I have heard Mr. Lacy the player 
say, that he was wont to weare a coate like a coachman’s 
coate, with slitts under the arm-pitts. He would many 
times exceecle in drinkc: Cauarie was his beloved litjuour: 
then he would tumble home to bed ; and when he had 
thoroughly perspired, then to studie. I have scon liis 
studyeing chaire, which was of strawe, such as old women 

* For thn transcript ion of article It is perhaps unnecessary to .athl, that 
Hie Reader is indebteilto rMr. Malone’s Aubrey’s MSS. are in the Ashnioleaii 
Historical Account of the Kn^lish Stage. Museum, Oxford. 

f A few coatracliuHS in the manuacript are not retained in this copy. 
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used : and as Aulus Gellius is drawn in. When I was in 
Oxou: Bishop Skinner (Bp. of Oxford) who lay at our 
college was wont to say, that he understood an author as 
well as any man in England. He mentions in his Epi- 
grames, a son that he had, and his epitaph. Long since 
in king James time, I have heard my uncle Davers (Dan> 
vers) say, who knew hini, that he lived without Temple 
Barre at a combe- maker’s shop about the Elephant’s castle. 
In his later time he lived in Westminster, in the house 
under which you passe as you go out of the church-yard 
into the old palace ; where he dyed. He 13’es buried in 
the north-aisle, the path square of stones, the rest is lo- 
zenge, opposite to the scutcheon of Robert de Ros, with 
this inscription only on him, in a pavement .square of blue 
marble, 14 inches square, O rare Ben: Jonson: which 
was done at the charge of .lack Young, afterwards knighted, 
who walking there when the grave was covering, gave the 
fellow eighteen pence to cutt it.” 

Mr. Zouch, in his Life of Walton, has furnished the 
following information from a MS. of Walton’s in tjie Ash- 
molean Museum. 

“ I onl^’ knew Ben Jonson : But my Lord of Wiiiton 
(Dr. Morley, bishop of Winchester) knew him very well ; 
and says, he was in the 6", that is, the upermost flforme in 
Westminster scole, at which time his father d^ cd, and his 
mother married a brickelayer, who made him (much against 
his will) help him in his trade; but in a short time, his 
scoleniaister, Mr. Camden, got him a better employment, 
which was to atend or acompany a son of sir Walter Rau- 
ley’s in his travills. Witliin a short time after their return, 
they parted (I think net in cole blond) and with a loue 
sutable to what they had in their travilles (not to be co- 
mended). And then Ben began to set up for liiinselfe in 
the trade by which he got his subsistance and fame, of 
which I need not give any account. He got in time to 
have 100/. a yeare from tlie king, also a pension from the 
cittie, and the like from many of the; nobilitie and some of 
the gentrj', which was well pay’d, for love or fere of his 
railing in verse, or prose, or bocth. My lord told me, he 
told him he was (in his long retyreinent and sickness, when 
he saw him, which was often) much afUickted, that hee 
had profained the scripture in his playes, and lamented it 
with horror : yet that, at that time of his long reti rement, 
his pension (so much as came in) was giuen to a woman 
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that goueru’U him (with whome he liu’d & dyed nere the 
Abie ill Westminster;) and that nether he nor she tooke 
much care for next weike : and wood be sure not to want 
wine ; of which he usually took too much before he went 
to bed, if not oftener and soner. My lord tells me, he 
knovves not, but thinks he was born in Westminster. The 
question may be put to Mr. Wood very easily upon what 
grounds he is positive as to his being born their; he is a 
friendly man, and will resolve it. So much for brave Ben. 
Nov. 22 (h)) SO.” 

Fuller, in addition to what has been already quoted, 
says that “ lie was statutably admitted into Saint John’s- 
college in Cambridge, where he continued but few weeks 
for want of further maintenance, being fain to return to 
the trade of his fatlier-in-lavv. And let not them blush 
that have, hnt those that have not a lawfid calling. He 
helped in tiie l>uilding of the new structure of I^incoln’s- 
Inn, when iiiiving a trowel! in his hand, he had a book in 
his pocket. Some gentlemen pitying that his ])arts should 
be buried niider the rubbish of so iiu'aii a calling, did by 
their bounty nianumise him freely to follow iiis own inge- 
nuous inclinations. Indeed his parts were not so ready to 
run of themselves as able to answer the . spur, so that it 
may be truly said of him, that he had an elaborate wit 
wrought out by his own industry. He would sit silent in 
learneil company, and suck in (besides wine) their several 
humours into his observation. W hat was ore in others, he 
was able to refine to himself. lie was paramount in the 
dranuititjue part of poetry, and taught the stage an exact 
conformity to the laws of comedians. His comedies were 
above the Vnlgc (uhich only tickled with downright 
obscenity), and look not so well at the first stroke as at the 
rebound, when beheld the second time; yea, they vvi.I 
endure reading, and that with due commeodation, bu long 
as either ingenuity or learning are fashioouhle in our na- 
tion. If his later be not so spritefni and vigorous as his 
first pieces, all that are oltl will, and all that desire to he 
oid should, excuse him therein.” To his article of ‘‘diak- 
speare, Fuller subjoins, “ Many were the wit-comhates be- 
twixt (Shakspeare) and Ben Johnson, which two I behold 
like a Spanish great gallion, and an English man of war; 
master Johnson (like the former) was built fur higher in 
learning; solid, but slow in his performances. Shakspeare, 
with the English man of war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in 
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sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about and take ad« 
vantage of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and in- 
vention.” 

The following particulars are transcribed from Oldys* 
MS additions to Langbaine. Oldys, like Spence, picked 
up the traditions of his day, and left them to be examined 
and authenticated by his readers. Such contributions to 
biography are, no doubt, useful, but not to be received with 
implicit credit. 

“ Mr. Camden recommended (Jonson) to sir Walter 
Raleigh, who trusted him with the care and instruction of 
his eldest son Walter, a gay spark, who could not brook 
Ben’s rigorous treatment, but, perceiving one foible in his 
disposition, made use of that to throw off the yoke of his 
government. And this was an unlucky habit Ben had con- 
tracted, through his love of jovial company, of being over- 
taken with liquor, which sir Walter did of all vices most 
abominate, and hath most excl.umed against. One day, 
when Ben had taken a plentiful dose, and was fallen into a 
sound sii ep, young Raleigh got a great basket, and a 
couple of men, who laid Ben in it, and then wuh a pole 
carried him between their shoulders to sir Walter, telling 
him their young master had sent home Iiis tutor. This I 
had from a MS memorandum-book written in the time of 
the civil w'ars by Mr. Oldisworth, who w'as secretary, I 
think, to Philip earl of Pembroke. Yet in 1614, when 
sir Walter published his History of the World, there was a 
good understanding between him and Ben Jonson ; for the 
verses, which explain the grave frontispiece before that 
history, were written by Jonson, and are reprinted in his 
‘ Underwoods,’ where the poem is called “ The Mind 
of the frontispiece to a book but he names not this 
book.” 

“ About the year 1622 some lewd, perjured, woman 
deceived and jilted him; and he writes a sharp poem on 
the occasion. And in another poem, called his picture, 
left in Scotland, he seems to think she slighted him for his 
mountain belly and his rocky face.” We have already 
seen by bishop Morley’s account that he lived with 'a wo- 
man in his latter days, who assisted him in spending his 
money. 

“ Ben Jonson,” says Oldys, was charged in his “ Poe- 
taster,” 1601 , with having libelled or ridiculed the lawyers, 
soldiers, and players j so he afterwards joined an apolo- 
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getical dialogue at the end of it, wherein he says he had 
been provoked for three years on every stage by slanderers, 
as to his self-conceit, arrogance, insolence, railing, and 
plagiarism by translations. As to law, he says he only 
brought in Ovid chid by his father for prclerring poetry to 
it. As to the soldiers, he swears by his Muse they are 
friends; he loved the profession, and once proved or ex- 
ercised it, as I take it, and did not shame it more then 
with his actions, than he dare now with his writings. And 
as to the players, he had taxed some sparingly, but they 
thought each man’s vice belonged to the whole tribe. That 
he was not moved with what they liad done ag.linst him, 
but was sorry for some belter natures, wlio were drawn in 
by the rest to concur in the exposure or derision of him. 
And concludes, that since his comic muse had been so 
ominous to him, he will try if tragedy has a kinder aspect. 

A full show of those he has exposed in tliis play is 
not now easily discernible. Besides Decker, and some 
touches on some play that has a Muor in it (perhaps Titus 
Androuicus ; 1 should hope he did not dare to mean 
Othello) some speeches of such a character being recited 
in Act III. Scene IV, though not reflected on, he makes 
’rucca call Ilistrio the player, ‘ a lousy slave, proud ras- 
cal, you grow rich, do you ? and purchase your twopenny 
tear-mouth; and copper-laced scoundrels,’ &c. which 
language should not come very natural from him, if he 
ever had been a player himself ; and such it seems he was 
before or after.” — 

llowel in one of his letters delineates what the late Mr. 
Seward considered as the leading feature of Jonson’s cha- 
racter. 

“ [ was invited yesterday to a solemn supper by B. J. 
where you were deeply remembered. There was good 
company, excellent cheer, choice wines, and jovial wel- 
come. One thing intervened which almost spoiled the 
relish of the rest, that B. began to engross all the discourse; 
to vapour extremely of himself; and by vilifying others to 
magnify his own muse. T. Ca. buzzed me in the ear, that 
though Ben had barrelled up a great deal of knowledge, 
yet it seems he had not read the ethics, which, amongst 
other precepts of morality, forbid self-commendation, de- 
claring it to be an ill-favoured solecism in good manners.” 

'^I’he account Jonson gave of himself to Drummond is 
not uninteresting. It was first published in the folio edi-r 
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tion of Drummond’s Works, 1711. “He,” Ben Jonson, 

“ said that his grandfather came from Carlisle, to which 
he had come from Aiuiandale in Scotland ; i' i he served 
king Henry Vllf. and was a gontlcnian. His father lost 
his estate under (]ueen Mary, havoig been cast in prison 
and forkited, and at last he turned minister. He wa.s 
posthnmo'is, being born a month after hiS father’s death, 
and was put to school by a friend. His master was C\im- 
den. Afterwards iie w'as taken from it, and put to aiiother 
craft, viz. to he a bricklayer, v\hich he could not endure, 
but vrent into the Low Countries, and returning home he 
again betook himself to his wonted studies. In his service 
in the Low Countries, he had, in the view of both the 
armies, killed an enemy, and taken the opima spolia from 
him ; and since coming to England, being appealed to in 
a duel, he had killed liis adversary, who had hurt him in 
the arm, and whose sword was ten inches longer than his. 
For this crime he was im[)risoned, and almost at the gal- 
lows. 7’hcn he took his religion on trust ol a priest, v\ho 
visited him in prison. He was twelve years a pa[)ist ; but 
after this he was reconciled to the church of F.ngUnui, and 
left off to be a recusant. At hi?; first, communion, in token 
of his true reconciliation, he drank out the full cup of wine. 
He was master of arts in both nnivorsiries. In the time of 
his close imprisonment under queen Elizabeth, there were 
spies to catch him, but he was advertised of them by the 
keeper. He had an epigram on the spies. He married a 
wife, who was a shrew, yet honest to him. When the 
king came to F.ngland, about the time that the plague was 
in London, he (Ben Jonson) being in the country at sir 
Robert Cotton’s house, with old Camden, saw in a vision 
his eldest son, then a young ( hild, and at London, appear 
unto him with the mark of a bloody cross on his forehead, 
as if it had been cut with a sword ; at which, amazed, he 
prayed unto God, and in the morning he came to Mr. 
Camden’s chamber to tell him, who persuaded him it was 
but an apprehension, at which he should not he dejected. 
In the mean time came letters from his wife, of the death 
of that boy in the plague. He appeared to him, he said, 
of a manly shape, and of that growth he thinks be shall be 
at the resurrection. 

“ He was accused by sir James Murray to the king, for 
writing something against the Scots in a nl.ay called “ East- 
ward Hoc,” and voluntarily imprisoned himself with Chap- 
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man and Marston, who had written it amongst them, and 
it was reported should have their ears and noses cut. After 
their delivery, he entertained all his friends j there were 
present Cauiden, Selden, and others. In the middle of 
the feast, his old mother drank to him, and showed him a 
paper which she designed (if the sentence had past) to have 
mixed among his drink, and it was strong and lust}’ poison ; 
and to show that she was no churl, she told that she de- 
signed first to have drank of it herself. 

“ lie said he had spent a whole night in lying looking to 
his great toe, about which he had seen I’artars and Turks, 
Homans and Carthaginians, fight, in his imagination. 

“ He wrote all his verses first in prose, as his master 
Camden taught liiui ; and said liiat verses stood by. sense, 
without eitlier colours or accent. 

“ He used to say, tliat many epigrams were ill because 
they expressed in the end what should have been under- 
stood by what was said before, as that of sir John Davies; 
that he had a pastoral entitled ‘ ’The May-lord bis own 
name is iVlkin; ICliira, the countc's of Bedford; Mogbel 
Overberry, the old countess of Sulfolk; an enchantress; 
other names are given to Somerset, his lady, Pembroke, 
the countess of llutlainl, lady Worth. In his first scene 
Alkin comes in mending his broken pipe. He bringeth in, 
says our author, clowns making mirth and foolish sports, 
contrary to all other pastorals. He had also a design to 
Vv'rito a fisher or pastoral play, and make the stage of it in 
the Lomond Lake ; and also to write his foot-pilgrimage 
thither, and to call it a discovery. In a poem he ealletli 
!‘ dinburgh, 

‘ The heart of Scotland, Britain's other eye.’ 

That he hud an intention to have made a play like 
Plautus’s Amphitryo, but left it off; for that he could 
never find two so like one to the other, that he could per- 
suade the spectators that they were one, 

“ That he had a design to write an epic poem, and was 
to call it Chorologia, ol the worthies of his country raised 
by Fame, and was to dedicate it to his country. It is all 
in couplets, for he detested all other rhimes. He said 
lie had written a discourse of poetry both against Campion 
and Daniel, especially the last, where he proves couplets 
to he the best sort of verses, especially when they are 
broke like hexameters, and that cross rhimes and stanzas, 
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because the purpose would lead beyond eight lines, were 
all forced.” 

Ben Jon.son, continues Drummond, ** was a great lover 
and praiser of himself, a contemner and scorner of others, 
given rather to lose a friend than a jest ; jealous of every 
word and action of those about him, especially after drink, 
which is one of the elements in which he lived ; a dissem^ 
bier of the parts which reign in him ; a bragger of some 
good that he wanted, thinking nothing well done, but what 
either he himself or some of his friends have said or done. 
He is passionately kind and angry, careless either to gain 
or keep ; vindictive, but if he be well answered at himself, 
interprets best sayings and deeds often to the worst. He 
was for any religion, as being versed in both ; oppressed 
with fancy, which bath over-mastered his reason, a gene- 
ral disease in many poets. His inventions are smooth and 
easy, but above all he excelleth in a translation. When 
bis play of the Silent Woman was first acted, there were 
found verses after on the stage against him, concluding, 
that that play was well named the Silent Woman, because 
there was never one man to say plaudite to it.” Drummond 
adds, ** In short, he was in his personal character the very 
reverse of Shakspeare, as surly, ill-natured, proud, and 
disagreeable, as Shakspeare with ten times his merit was 
gentle, good-natured, eas}^ and amiable.” 

Lord Clarendon’s character ©four author is more favour- 
able, and from so accurate a judge of human nature, per- 
haps more valuable. “ His name,” lord Clarendon says, 

can never be forgotten, having by his very good learn- 
ing, and the severity of his nature and manners, very much 
reformed the stage; and indeed the English poetry itself. 
His natural advantages were, judgment to order and govern 
fancy, rather than excess of fancy, his productions being 
slow and upon deliberation, yet tlien abounding with great 
wit and fancy, and will live accordingly ; and surely as he 
did exceedingly exalt the English language in eloquence, 
propriety, and masculine expressions, so he was the best 
judge of, and fittest to prescribe rules to poetry and poets, 
of any man who had lived with, or before him, or since : 
if Mr. Cowley had not made a flight beyond all men, with 
that modesty yet, as to ascribe much of this to the example 
and learning of Ben Jenson. His conversation was very 
good, and with the men of most note ; and he had for 
many years an extraordinary kindness for Mr. Hyde (lord 
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Clarendon), till be found he betook himself ‘o 
which he believed ought never to be preicrred DeiO 
conipauy. He lived to be very old, and till the palsy tnadfi 
a deep impression upon his body and his mind.” 

From these accounts it may surely be inferred that Jon- 
son in his life-time occupied a high station in the literary 
world. So many memorials of character, and so many 
eulogiums on his talents, have not fallen to the lot of many 
writers of that age. His failings, however, appear to have 
been so conspicuous as to obscure his virtues. Addicted to 
intemperance, with the unequal temper which habitual 
intemperance creates, and disappointe«l in the hopes of 
wealth and independence, which his high opinion of his 
talents led him to form, degenerating even to the resources 
of a libeller who e.'ctorts from fear what is denied to genius, 
he became arrogant, and careless of pleasing even those 
with wlioin he associated. Of the coarseness of his manners 
there can be no doubt, but it appears at the same time that 
his talents were such as made his temper be tolerated for 
the sake of his conversation. As to his Ingb opinion of 
himself, he did not probably differ from his contempo- 
raries, who hailed him as the reformer of the stage, and 
as the most learned of critics; and it is no great diminu- 
tion of his merit, that an age of more refinement cannot 
find enougli to justify the superior light in which he was 
contemplated. It is sufficient that he did what had not 
been done before, that he displayed a judgment to which 
the stage had been a stranger, and furnished it with ex- 
amples of regular comedy which have not been surpassed. 
His memory was uncommonly tenacious, and his learning 
certainly superior to that of most of liis contemporaries. 
Pope gives him the praise of having “ brought critical 
learning into vogue,” and having instructed both the actors 
and spectators in what was the projier province of the dra- 
matic muse. His “ English Grammar,” and his “ Disco- 
veries,” both written in his advanced years, display an at- 
tachment to the interests of literature, and a habit of re- 
flection, which place his character as a scholar in a very 
favourable point of view. 'I’lio editor of a recent edition 
of his Discoveries, justly attributes to them “ a closeness 
and precision of style, weight of sentiment, and accuracy 
of classical learning.” 

Yet whatever may be thought of his learning, it is 
greatly over-rated, when opposed or preferred to the. 
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genius of his contemporary Shakspeare. Jonson’s learning 
contributed very little to his reputation as a dramatic poet. 
Where he seems to have employed it most, as in his “ Ca- 
taline,” it only enables him to encumber the tragedy with 
servile versifications of Sallust, when he should have been 
studying nature and the passions. Dryden, whose opinions 
are often inconsistent, considers Jonson as the greatest 
man of his age, and observes, that “ if we look upon him 
when he was himself (for liis last plays were hut his dotages) 
he was the most learned and iiulicions writer any theatre 
ever had.” In another place (preface to the “ Mock vXs- 
trologcr”), he says “ that almost all Jonson’s pieces were but 
cravibe bis cocia^ the same humour a little “ varied an*! 
written w’orse.” 

It is certain that his liigh character as a dramatic writer 
has not descended to us undiminished. Of his fiity dramas, 
there are not above tliree whicli preserve his name on the 
stage, but these indeetl arc excellent. It was Ins inisfor 
tune to be obliged to dissipate on court masks and pageaiu-. 
those talents which concentrated miirht have furnished 
dramas equal to his “ Volpone,” “ Alchennst,” and tiic 

Silent Woman.” Contrasted with the hv)undk*ss and 
commanding genius of Shakspeare, Dr. Johnson has In', 
his character with success in his celebrated j)rologue. 

Then Jonson came, instructed from the school. 

To please by method, and invent hy rule. 

His studious patience, and laborious art> 

With regular approach as>.ay’d the lieart: 

Cold ap])robation gave tlie ling’ ring bays. 

For they who durst not censuie, scarce could praise.” 

Among his poems there are few whicli can bo specified 
as mode).s of excellence. The “ Hymn” from “ Cynthia’s 
llevels,” the “ Ode to the Memory of sir Lucius Cary,” 
and “ Sir H. Morison,” one of the first examples of the 
Pindaric, or irregular ode, and .some of his songs, and 
“ Underwoods,” are brightened by occasional rays of ge- 
nius, and dignified simplicity, but in general he w'as led 
into glittering and fanciful thoughts, and is so frequently 
captivated with these as to neglect his versification. Al- 
though he had long studied poetry, it does not appear that 
he could pursue a train of poetical sentiment or imagery 
so far as to produce any great work. His best efforts were 
such as he could execute almost in the moment of concep- 
tion, and frequently with an epigrammatic turn which is 
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very striking. He once meditated an epic poem, but his 
habitiuil irregularities and love ol' company denied the ne- 
cessary jier.cvprance. 

His'works were printed thrice in folio in the seventeenth 
century, :ind thrice in the eighieeiith. The last edition 
in seven volumes, 8vo, vviin notes and doditions by Mr. 
Whallev, apj; 'ared in 17.) 6, and is esteemc 1 the most 
valuable, but will probably be su^j'Tseded by an edition 
whieli IS said to be j)reparing by the acute editor of Mas- 
sing'er’.-^ work'-.’ 

JOIIHAKNIS (Jacob), a painter of history and portraits, 
jmssessed of very superior abilities in h's art, was bu;*n at 
Antwerp in 1594. lie first studied witii o. .iuu Van Oort, 
whose daughter ne married at an early period ot his life; 
but it was to Rubens lie stood indebted lor the principal 
jrart of his knowledge; though it is dubious whether lie 
ever was admitted into the school of that master. Certain 
it is, howe\<*r, that lie more forcibly lairricd into eiloct bis 
principles than any of his disciples, except Vandyke, it 
is saitl liy Saiulrart, that Rnhons was jealous of him, hut 
this assertion is generally thought to he unfounded ; yet 
if so great a man wm'e capable of that nuntn passion, ecr- 
tainlv the tak'nts of Jordaens might well excite it. He 
painted with almost incredihle forc( 5 .and brilliancy. Nei- 
ther Rubens nor 'i’intoretlo, in that respect, excel him; Ids * 
compositions are full of bustle, and designed with great 
truth, even grandeur of form. His defect (and it must be 
allowed that it is a great one, in an art whose principal 
end is to adorn, to iinjirovc, to please mankind) is gross- 
ness of subject and of form ; not indecent, but vulgar, low 
coirimon life. Ills power to give rotundity and relief to 
his ligures, is amazing ; and Ids execution is of the most 
Tuaslerly kind. 'I’ho I'lenidi have jiossesscd themselves of 
many ot his principal works; two are ])afiicnlarly nolicc'- 
able in the gallery of tlu' l.ouvre, the Memi.ui celebration 
of Twelfth idgl)l, known by tlio appellation of Lc Hoi 
boit,” and Christ drivmg the inonc v’-chaiigcrs from the 
temple. He w'as remarkable for the rajiidity of his execn- 
tioi), and appears to liave stu^^;ed his figures and clTects by 
candle-light, or in bright sun-shine. Having obtained 
great renown and success, he died in 1678.* 

^ Tiloik T!iiL — Johnson an«l Chalmei.i’s English Pofits, for which the above 

Shctl.h WHJi Mltfll. 

• i’iikinghm. — Arn:enviile, vcl. IIl.~Sir Jofahua Pxynolds's Woiks * s:ec Ir*- 
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JORDAN (Charles Stephen), a person distinguished 
more by his connections than by his works, was born at 
Berlin in 1702, and discovered early a taste for letters. 
He was brought up to the church, but becoming ac- 
quainted with Frederic, then prince, and afterwards king 
of Prussia, a friendship commenced between them of no 
common sincerity ; and when Frederic came to the throne, 
he prevailed on Jordan to abandon the church and come to 
court. Here he became the confidential friend of Frede* 
ric, and had the courage to give him on all occasions the 
best advice, and to oppose to his face such measures as 
he thoinjht hurtful. Notwitlistandinu this freedom he was 
advanced to several posts of profit and honour, and became 
at length vice-president of the academy of sciences at 
Berlin ; where he died in 1 745. 7’he king of Prussia erect- 
ed a mausoleum oviu* hi/ii, anti also honoured him with the 
following elogc ; “.forclan,” says he, “was born with parts, 
lively, penetrating, yet capable of application ; his memorv 
vast and retentive ; his jiulgmcnt sure, his imagination 
brilliant ; always governed by reason, yet without stiffness 
in his morals; open in conversation, full of politeness and 
benevolence ; cherishing trutli, and disguising it; humane, 
generous, ready to serve; a good citizen; faithful to his 
friends, his master, juid his country.” His merits us an 
author do not give us so high an idea of him as the above 
oioge, or as the more interesting account given by Tbi- 
hault. His only writings were, “ [.’Histoirc d’lin voyage 
iiterairc,” in France, Kngland, and Holland. “ Un Re- 
ciicil de Litteraturc, de Philosophic, & de Histoirc.” A 
Life of M. de la Croze, in French, &c.* 

JOKDANO LUCA.— See GIORDANO. 

JORDEN (Edward), an English physician, and con- 
siderable writer on chemistry and mineralogy, was born in 
1569, at High Halden in Kent, and probably educated at 
Hart-hall, Oxford. He visited foreign universities, ahd 
took his degree of doctor in that of Padua. After his re- 
turn, he practised in London, where he became a member 
of the college of physicians, and was in high reputation for 
learning and abilities. He injured his fortune by engag- 
ing in a project to manufacture alum. We are ignorant 
where his works were situated ; but it is certain, he ob- 
tained a grant from James I. of the profits of them, which * 


* Diet. Hist,— Thibault’s Anecdotes of Frederic II. king of Prussia, vol. 11* 
p.427. 
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was revoked at the importunity of a courtier ; and though 
he made application for redress, he never obtained it, not* 
withstanding the king appeared particularly sensible of the 
hardship of his case. He spent the latter part of his life 
at Bath, and died there, of the gout and stone, in January 
1632.* 

JORTIN (Dr. John), a learned English divine, was 
born in the parish of St. Giles’s, Middlesex, Oct. 23, 1698. 
His father, Renatus, was a native of Bretagne in France ; 
came over to England about 1685, when protestantisni 
was no longer tolerated in that country ; was made a gen* 
tleman of the privy -chamber in 1691 ; became afterwards 
secretary to lord Orford, sir George Rooke, and sir 
Cloudesly Shovel ; and was cast away with the last, when 
his ship struck upon the rocks of Scilly, Oct. 22, 1707. 
His mother was Martha Rogers, of an ancient and respect* 
able family in Bucks, which had produced some clergy- 
men, distinguished by their abilities and learning. He. was 
educated at the Charter-house, where he made a good 
proficienc}' in Greek and Latin : French he learned at home, 
and he understood and spoke that language well. 

In May 1715, he was admitted of Jesus-college, Cam- 
bridge ; and, about tw'o years after, recommended by his 
tutor Dr. Styan Thirlby, who was very fond of him, and 
always retained a friendship for him, to make extracts from 
Eustathius, for the use of Pope’s “ Homer.” He was not 
employed directly by Pope, nor did it ever happen to him 
to see the face of that poet : for, being of a shy modest 
nature, he felt no impulse to force his way to him ; nor 
did the other make inquiry about him, though perfectly 
satisfied with what he had dotic for him. He took the de- 
gree of B. A. in 1718-19, and M. A. in 1722: he had been 
chosen tellow of his college soon after the taking of his 
first degree. This year he distinguished himself by the 
publication of a few Latin poems, entitled, “ Lusus Poe- 
tici which were well received, and were twice reprinted, 
with additions. In Sept. 1723, he entered into deacon’s 
orders, and into priest’s the June following. In Jan.1726-7, 
he was presentetl by his college to Swavesey, near Cam- 
bridge; but, marrying in 1728, he resigned that living, 
and soon after settled himself in London, where he was 
engaged as a reader and preacher at a chapel in New- 
#treet, near Rnsscll-street, Bloomsbury. 

' Ath. Ox. vol, I.— AiUiu’s Bioe. Memoiis of Medicio«*- 

VOL. XIX. M 
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In this town he spent the next twenty-five years of In'? 
life: <br though, in 1737 , the earl of Winchelsea gave him 
the living of Eastwell in Kent, where he resided a little 
time, yet he very soon quitted it, and returned to London. 
Here for many years he had employment as a preacher, 
iti the abovementioned and other chapels ; with the emolu- 
ments of which occasional services, and a competency of 
his own, he supported himself and family in a decent 
though private manner, dividing his leisure hours between 
his books and his friends, especially those of the literati, 
with whom he always kept up a close and intimate connec- 
tion. In 1730 , he published “Four Sermons upon the 
Truth of the Christian Religion the substance of 
which was afterwards incorporated in a work, entitled, 
“ Discourses concerning the Truth of the Christian Re- 
ligion, 1746 ,” 8vo. 

In 1731 , he published “ Miscellaneous Observations 
upon Authors, ancient and modern,” in 2 vols. 8vo. This 
is a collection of critical remarks, of which, however, he 
was not the sole, though the principal, author : Pearce, 
Masson, Dr, Taylor, Wasse, Theobald, Dr. Robinson, 
Upton, Thirlby, and others, were contributors to it. This 
work was highly approved by the learned here, and was 
translated into Latin at Amsterdam, and continued on the 
same plan by D’Orville and Burman. In 1751 , archbishop 
Herring, unsolicited, gave him the living of St. Dunstan 
in the East, London. This prelate had long entertained 
a high and affectionate regard for him ; had endeavoured 
to serve him in many instances with others ; and after- 
wards, in 1755 , conferred upon him the degree of D. D 
This same year, 1751 , came out his first volume of “Re- 
marks upon Ecclesiastical History,” 8vo. This work was 
inscribed to the earl of Burlington ; by whom, as trustee 
for the Boy lean Lecture^ he had, through the application 
of bishop Herring and bishop Sherlock, been appointed, 
in 1749 , to preach that lecture. There is a preface to this 
volume of more than forty pages, which, with much learn- 
ing and ingenuity, displays a spirit of liberty and candour. 
These “ Remarks upon Ecclesiastical History” were con- 
tinued, in four succeeding volumes, down to the year 1517 , 
when I.uther began the work of reformation ; two, pub- 
lished by himself, in 1752 and 1754 ; and two, after his 
death, in 1773 . 
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In 1755, he published “ Six Dissertations upon different 
Subjects,” 8vo. The sixth dissertation is, “ On the state 
of the dead, as dcvscribed by Homer and Virgil and the 
remarks in this, tending to establish the great antiquity of 
the doctrine of a future state, interfered with Warburton 
in his “ Divine Legation of Moses,” and drew upon him 
from that quarter a very severe attack. He made no re- 
ply ; but in his ‘‘ Adversaria” was the following memoran- 
dum, which shews that he did not oppose the notions of 
otiier men, from any spirit of envy or contradiction, but 
from a full persuasion that the real matter of fact was as 
he had represented it. “ I have examined,” says he, “ the 
state of the dead, as described by Homer and Virgil ; and 
upon that dissertation 1 am willing to stake all the little 
credit that I have as a critic and pliilosopher. I have there 
observed, that Homer was not the inventor of the fabulous 
history of the gods : he had those stories, and also the 
doctrine of a future state, from old traditions. Many no- 
tions of the Pagans, which came from tradition, are con- 
sidered by Barrow, Serm. viii. vol. II. in which sermon the 
existence of God is proved from universal consent.” 

In 1758, appeared his “Life of Erasmus,” in one vol. 
4to ; and in 1760, another vol. 4to, containing “ Remarks 
upon the Works of Erasmus,” and an “ Appendix of Ex- 
tracts from Erasmus and other Writers.” In the preface 
to the former volume, he says, that “ Lc Clerc, while 
publishing tlie Works of Erasmus at Leyden, drew up his 
Life in French, collected principally from his letters, and 
inserted it in the * Bibliothcqne Choisie that, as this Life 
was favourably received by the public, he had taken it as a 
groundwork to build upon, and had translated it, not super- 
stitiously and closely, but with much freedom, and with more 
attention to things than to words ; but that he had made 
continual additions, not only with relation to the history of 
those days, but to the life of Erasmus, especially where Le 
Clerc grew more remiss, either wearied with the task, or 
called off from these to other labours.” After mentioning a 
few other matters to his readersy he turns his discourse to his 
friends ; “ recommending himself to their favour, whilst 
he is with them, and his name, when he is gone hence ; 
and intreating them to join with him in a wish, that he 
may pass the evening of a studious and unambitious life in 
an humble but not a slothful obscurity, and never forfeit 
the kind continuance of their accustomed approbation.” 

M 2 
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The plan of this work, however, is highly objectionable, 
unless as a book to be consulted. It contains, in that re- 
spect, a vast mass of facts and opinions respecting Eras- 
mus and his contemporaries, put together in chronological 
order, and of great importance in ecclesiastical or biogra- 
phical researches. 

But whatever Dr. Jortin’s wishes might be as to retirement, 
he was t6 live hereafter neither so studiously nor so obscurely 
as his imagination had figured out to him : more public scenes 
than any he had yet been engaged in still awaited him. For, 
Haytef) bishop of London, with whom he had been upon in- 
timate terms, dying in 1762, and Osbaldiston, who was also 
his friend, succeeding to that see, he was made domestic 
chaplain to this bishop in March, admitted into a prebend 
of St. Paul’s the same month, and in October presented 
to the living of Kensington, whither he went to reside soon 
after, and there performed the office of a good parish- 
priest as long as he lived. In 1764, he was appointed 
archdeacon of London, and soon after had the offer of 
the rectory of St. James, Westminster ; which, however, 
he refused, from thinking his situation at Kensington more 
to his honour, as well as better adapted to his now ad- 
vanced age*. Here he lived occupietl (when bis clerical 
functions permitted) amongst his books, and enjoying 
himself with his usual serenity, till Aug. 27, 1770 : when, 
being seized with a disorder in the breast and lungs, he 
grew continually worse in spite of ail assistance ; and, 
without undergoing much pain in the course of his illness, 
died Sept. 5, in his 72d year. He preserved his under- 
standing to the last ; apd, in answer to a female attendant 
who offered him son;clliing, “ No,” said he, with much 
composure, “ I have hud enough of every thing.” He was 
buried in tlie new church-yard at Kensington, as he had 
directed *, and had a Rat stone laid over him, with this in- 
scription, dictated by himself : 

Joannes Jortin 
Mortalis esse desiit. 

Anno Salutis 1770, 
iEtatis 7^^- 

He left a widow and two children, Rogers Jortin^, of Liu- 
coln’s-iiin, in the profession of the law ; and Martha, mar-- 

• 'rhls ion (Hcd in July 1795. He bad considerable practice, in the court of 
bixcliequer. His wife, wiio survived hion, was one of the daughters of Hr. Maty. 
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ried to the rev.. Samuel Darby, fellow of Jesus-college, in 
Cambridge, and afterwards rector of WhatSeld, in Suflblk. 

Besides his principal works, which have already been 
mentioned, there are some other things of a smaller nature ; 
as, “ Remarks upon .Spenser’s Poems,” 1734, 8vo, at the 
end of which are some “ Remarks upon Milton Remarks 
on Seneca,” printed in the “ Present State of the Republic 
of Letters,” for An g. 1734; “A Sermon preached at the 
Consecration of Pearce bishop of Bangor,” 1747 ; a few 
“ Remarks on Tillotson’s Sermons,” given to his friend 
Dr. Birch, and printed in the appendix to Birch’s Life of 
that prelate, 17 32 ; “ Letter to Mr. Avison, concerning 
the Music of the Ancients,” subjoined to a second edition 
of Avison’s “ Essay on Musical Expresi'ion,” 1753, and a 
few “ Remarks on Phillips’s Life of Cardinal Pole,” 
printed in an appendix to “ bJeve’s Animadversions” upon 
that History, 1766. In 1771, the year after his death, 
4 volumes of his Sermons,” in 8vo, were inscribed by 
his son Rogers Jortin, estp to his parishioners of St. Dun- 
stan’s, at whose request they were published ; and these, 
being well received by the public, were reprinted in 1772, 
ivith the addition of 3 volumes more. At the end of the 
7th vol. are “ Four Charges, delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of London.” His whole Works have lately 
been reprinted, including his Life of Erasmus, by Messrs, 
White and Cochrane, in an uniform edition. 

Besides great integrit3', great humanity, and other qua- 
lities which make men amiable as w’eil as useful, this 
learned person was of a very pleasant and facetious turn ; 
as his writings abundantly shew. He had, nevertheless, 
great seiisibdity, and could express himself with warmth, 
and even with some degree of indignation, when he thought 
the occasion warranted him to do so. For instance, he 
had a great respect and fondness for critical learning, 
which he so much cultivated ; and though he knew and al- 
lowed it to have been disgraced by the manners of proud, 
fastidious, and insolent critics, yet be thought the re- 
storation of letters, and the civilization of P'nrope, so 
much indebted to it, that lie could ill bear to see it con-, 
temptuously treated. Hence a little tartness sometimes in 
his writings, when this topic falls in his way. 

For the motto ot his “ Life of Erasmus,” he chose the 
following words of Erasmus himself: “ illud certe prae- 
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sagio, de tneis lucubrationibus, qualescunque sunt, can- 
didius juclicaturam Posteritatem : tametsi iiec de ineo se- 
culo queri possum.’* Yet it is certain that he had very 
slight notions of posthumous fame or glory, and of any 
real good which could arise from it ; as appears from what 
he has collected and written about it, in a note upon 
Milton, at the end of liis “ Remarks upon Spenser.” He 
would sometimes complain, and doubtless with good reason, 
of the low estimation into which learning was fallen ; and 
thought it discoui:\^enanced and discouraged, indirectly at 
least, when ignorant and worthless persons were advanced 
to high stations and great preferments, while men of merit, 
and* abilities were overlooked and neglected. Yet he laid 
no undue stress upon such stations and preferments, 
but entertained just notions concerning what must ever 
constitute the chief good and happiness of man, and is 
himself believed to have made the most of them. Dr. Parr 
has drawn his character with his usual elegance and discri* 
mination. “ Jortin,” says he, “ whether I look back to 
his verse, to his prose, to his critical, or to his theological 
works, there are few authors to whom I am so much in- 
debted for rational entertainment, or for solid instruction. 
Learned he was, without pedantry. He was ingenious 
without the affectation of singularity. He was a lover of truth, 
without hovering over the gloomy abyss of scepticism, and 
a friend to free inquiry, without roving into the dreary and 
pathless wilds of latitudinarianism. He had a heart which 
never disgraced the powers of his understanding. With a 
lively imagination, an elegant taste, and a judgment most 
masculine, and most correct, he united the artless and 
amiable negligence of a school-boy. Wit without ill-na- 
ture, and sense without effort, he could at will scatter upon 
every subject; and in every book the writer presents us 
with a near and distinct view of the real man.”* 

JOSEPH, or JOSIPPON (BENGoRiON,or Corionides), 
i. e. the son of Gorion, a Jewish historian, is sometimes 
confounded by the rabbins with the more celebrated histo- 
rian Josephus. He lived about the end of the ninth, or 
beginning of the tenth century, and left a History of the 
Jews, in Hebrew, which Gagnicr translated into Latin, 
Oxford, 1706, 4to. There is also an edition in Hebrew 
and Latin, Gotha, 1707, 4to, It is obvious from internal 

• Xi liols's Life of U'lwycr. — Disney^s Lif« of Joitin. 
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evidence, that this work could not have been written ear- 
lier than the ninth century ; and that the author was, ac- 
cording to all appearance, a Jew of Languedoc.* 

JOSEPH, a celebrated capuchin, better known by the 
name of Father Joseph, was born November 4, 1577, at 
Paris, where his father, John de Clerc, had an office in 
the palace. After pursuing his studies with success, he 
visited Italy and Germany, entered into the army, and 
gave his family the most flattering expectations of his fu- 
ture fortune, when he suddenly renounced the world, and 
took the capuchins’ habit in 1 599. He afterwards preached, 
and discharged the office of a missionary with reputation, 
was entrusted with the most important commissions by the 
court, and contributed much to the reformation of Fon- 
tevrauld. He sent capuchin missionaries into England, 
Canada, and Turkey, and was the intimate confidant of 
cardinal Richelieu, to whom he was servilely devoted. 
Father Joseph founded the new order of Benedictine nuns 
of Calvary, for whom he procured establishments at Aiv- 
gers. Louis XIII. had nominated him to the cardinalate, 
b»it he died at Reuel, before he had received that dignity, 
December IS, 1638. The parliament attended bis funeral 
in a body. I'he abbe Richard has published two lives of 
this capuchin, in one of which, in 2 vols. 12mo, he repre- 
sents him as a saint ; and in the other, entitled “ Le ve- 
ritable Pere Joseph,” as an artful politician, and courtier. 
This last is most esteemed, and probably most to be cre- 
dited.* 

JOSEPH of Exeter, or Josephus Iscanus, a writer of 
considerable taste and elegance, in an age generally re- 
puted barbarous, uas a native of Devonshire, and flou- 
rished in the close of the twelfth, and the coiniaenceGient 
of the thirteenth centuries. He was an ecclesiastic, and 
patronized by Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury. 8ome 
say that he was a priest of the cathedral of Exeter, from 
which he took his name. According to Camden, he ac- 
companied Richard !. of England into the Holy Land, and 
was a great favourite with that prince. By archbishop 
Baldwin’s interest he was made archbishop of Boordeaux, 
v/here he is supposed to have died in the reign of Henry III. 
and to have been buried in the cathedral of that city. He 

' Moreri in art. Ben Gorion.— l.ar(loer*s Works.— Diet Hist— Saxii Onoui. 
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was autfaoir of two epic poems in Latin heroics* The firsts 
in six books, is on the Trojan war ; the other is entitled 

Aiitiochesls,’* the war of Antioch, or the Crusade* c4 
this last only a fragment remains, in which the heroes of 
Britain are celebrated. His style is not only for the most 
part pure, but rich and ornamented, and bis versification 
approaches the best models of antiquity. His diction is 
compounded chiefly of Ovid, Statius, and Claudian, the 
favourite poets of the agfe, and wants only Virgilian'chas- 
tity. ** Italy,” says M^arton in his History of English 
Poetry, “ had at that time produced no poet comparable 
to him.” He was also autlior of love verses, epigrams, 
and miscellaneous poems. His ** De Bello Trojano, lib. V.” 
was published at Basil, 1541, 8vo; Lond. 1675, 8vo ; 
Francfort, 1620, 4to, and ibid. 1623 ; Amst. 1702, 4to. 
All that remains of his “ Antiochesis” is printed in Warton’s 

History of English Poetry.” His love-verses, &c. are 
lost. * 

• JOSEPHIN. SeeARPlNO. 

JOSEPHUS (Flavius), the celebrated historian of the 
Jews, tvas born at Jerusalem, parents who belonged to 
the illustrious Asmonean family, about the year 37. He 
soon discovered great acuteness and penetration, and made 
so quick a progress in the learning of the Jews, that he 
was occasionally consulted by the chief priests and rulers 
of the city, even at the age of sixteen. For the purpose 
of studying the history and tenets of the several Jewish 
sects, he became for three years a pupil of Banun, a her- 
mit, who had acquired great fame for wisdom ; and with 
him lived a recluse and abstemious life. After this he be- 
came of the sect of the Pharisees, of which he was a very 
great ornament. In the year 63, he went to Rome, where 
a Jew comedian, who happened to be in favour with Nero, 
served him much at court, by making him known to Pop- 
paea, whose protection was very useful to him, and enabled 
him to procure liberty for some of his countrymen. Upon 
Iiis return to his country, where he found all things in con- 
fusion, he had the command of some troops, and distin- 
guished himself at the siege of Jotapata, which he defended 
seven weeks against Vespasian and Titus, but was taken 
prisoner. A short time after, Vespasian granted him his life, 
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tit the intercesttion of Titlie^ who had conceived a great 
esteem for bun; He now visited Egyptf and took up bis 
residence at Alexandria, where he doubtless studied the 
Grecian and Egyptian philosophy^ His patron, Titus, 
carried him with him to the siege of Jerusalem, after the 
taking of which, he attended Titus to Rome, where Yes** 
pasian gave him the freedom of the city, and settled a pen* 
sion upon him. At Rome he cultivated the Greek lan- 
guage, and began to write his History. He continued to 
experience favour under Titus and Domitian, and lived 
beyond the 13th year of Domitian, when he was fifty-six ; 
for his books of “ Antiquities” end there ; and after that 
period he composed his books against Apion. In what year 
he died is uncertain. 

His “ History of the Jewish War and the Destruction 
of Jerusalem,” in seven books, w'as composed at the com- 
mand of Vespasian •, first in the Hebrew language, for the 
use of his own countrymen, and afterwards in the Greek. 
It is singularly interesting and aifecting, as the historian 
was an eye-witness of all he relates. With the very strong 
colouring of an animated style and noble expression, lie 
paints to the imagination, and affects the heart. National 
vanity and partiality, however, led him to imagine that all 
knowledge and wisdom had originated in Judea, and had 
flowed thence through all the nations of the earth ; a notion 
which, says Brucker, gave rise to many errors and misre- 
prcvsentatioiis in his writings. The authenticity of the ce- 
lebrated passage in Josephus, respecting our Saviour, is 
ably vindicated by our learned countryman Jacob Bryant, 
in his “ Vindiciaj b'lavianae.” 

Josephus’s “ Jewish Antiquities,” in 20 books, written in 
Greek, is also a very noble work ; ihei r history is deduced from 
the origin of the world to the 12ih year of Nero, when the 
Jews began to rebel against the Homans. At the conclu- 
sion of tiic ‘‘ Antiquities,” he subjoined the “ History of 
his own Life,” although in the editions of his Works it lias 
usually been considered as a distinct production. He 
wrote also two books against Apinn, a grammarian of 
Alexandria, and a great adversary of the Jews. 7'bese 
contain many curious fragments of ancient historians. We 
have also a discourse of bis “ upon the Martyrdom of t.ie 
Maccabees,” wbicli is a master-piece of eloquci'ce ; bat 
its authenticity has been doubted, and Whision would not 
admit it in his translation. 
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The works of Josephus, with Latin versions, haye been 
often published : but the best editions are those of Hud- 
son, Oxford, 1720, 2 voU. fol. ; and of Havercamp, at 
Amsterdam, 1727, in 2 vols. folio. They have also been 
translated into modern languages ; into English by L'Es- 
trange, and again by Whiston, in 2 vols. fol.* 

JOVINIAN, a supposed heretic of the fourth century, was 
an Italian monk» and observed all the austerities of a monas- 
tic life for a time, and taught some points of doctrine di- 
rectly opposite to the growing superstitions ; for this he was 
expelled Rome, and fled to Milan, with an intent to engage 
Ambrose, bishop of that place, and the emperor Theodosius, 
who was then in that city, in his favour ; but Syricius, 
then bishop of Rome, dispatched three presbyters to Mi- 
lan, Crescentius, Leopardus, and Alexander, with letters 
to that church, which are still extant in Ambrose's works, 
acquainting them with the proce edings of himself and his 
followers, in consequence of which he was rejected by 
Ambrose, and driven out of the town by the emperor. 
From Milan, Jovinian returned to the neighbourhood of 
Rome, where his followers continued to assemble under his 
direction, till the year 398, when the emperor Honorius 
commanded him and his accomplices to be whipped and 
banished into different islands. Jovinian himself was con- 
fined to Boas, a small island on the coast of Dalmatia, 
where he died about the year 406. Jovinian wrote several 
books, which were answered by Jerome in the year 392, 
but in such a manner as to render it diflicult to know what 
were Jovinian's errors, or what his general character, ex- 
cept.,that he was no friend to celibacy or fasting.* 

JOVIUS (Paul), or Paullo Giovio, an Italian histo- 
rian, was a native of Como, and was born in 1483. Being 
early deprived of his father, he was educated under the 
care of his eMer brother Benedict, who was also a historical 
writer. After having studied at Padua, Milan, and Pavia, 
he took the degree of M. D. and practised for some time ; 
but an early propensity led him to the study and compo- 
sition of history. Having completed a volume, he pre- 
sented it to Leo X. at Rome, in 1516, who expressed a 
very high opinion of him, and gave him a pension and the 
rank of knighthood. Jovius now became intimate with 
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the literati of Romei and wrote several Latin poems, which 
appeared in the ** Coryciana,” and other collections. 
After the death of Leo, Adrian VI. presented him to a 
canonry in the catliedral of Como, and Clement VII. ap> 
pointed him one of his attendant courtiers, provided him 
with a handsome establishment in the Vatican, gave him 
the precentorship of Como, and lastly the bishopric of 
Nocera. During the sacking of the city of Rome, in 1527, 
Jovius was robbed of a considerable sum of money and of 
his manuscripts, but recovered the latter. Under the 
pontihcate of Paul 111. he wished to exchange his bishop- 
ric of Nocera for that of Como, and even carried his 
ambition to the place of cardinal, but was disappointed in 
both. His favourite residence was at a beautiful villa on 
the banks of the lake of Como, where he pursued his 
studies, and in his museum made a collection of portraits 
of eminent characters, to each of which he affixed an in- 
scription, or brief memoir, some highly favourable, others 
sarcastically severe. These memoirs have been frequently 
printed under the title “ Elogia doctorum Virorum,” and 
the portraits, engraved in wood, have been published 
under the title of “ Musvei Joviani Imagines,” Basil, 1577. 
About two years before his death, he quitted his retire- 
ment, and took up his residence in Florence, where he 
died in 1552, and was buried in the church of 8t, Lau- 
rence, in that city. 

His historical works, which are all in the Latin tongue, 
written with great facility, were first printed at Florence, 
1550 — 52, in 2 vols. fol. and ag.ain at Strashurgh, in 1556. 
They arc to be read with great caution, as he was not un- 
justly accused of flattery and malignity, and of having sa- 
crificed his talents to servile and interested purposes. He 
indeed openly acknowledges the venality of his writings, 
and is said to have asserted that he had two pens, the one 
of iron, and the other of gold, which he made use of al- 
ternately, as occasion required. But his greatest blemish 
is the defective or perverted morality with which his works 
abound; yet with all this, says .his late biographer, the 
writings of Jovius canjiot be wholly rejected without the 
loss of much important information, copiously narrated and 
elegantly expressed. 

His other writings are a small tract, De Piscibus Ro- 
manis,” published in 1524, fol. and reprinted in 1527, 
8vo the lives of the twelve Visconti lords and dukes of 
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•Milan ; a description of the island of Great Britain, of 
Muscovy, of the lake of Como ; and the eulogies of men 
who have distinguished themselves in arms. Three of the 
last books of the history of Paul, with some works of his 
brother Benedict, have lately been discovered among the 
domestic MSS. of a descendant of the family. His bro- 
ther Benedict appears to have been equally conversant 
with science and literature. Among his writings are, the 
history of Como, his native place ; a treatise on the trans- 
actions and manners of the Swiss ; a collection of 100 
letters; several translations from the Greek, and some 
specimens of Latin poetry.* 

JOUBERT (Francis), a learned priest of Montpellier, 
whose father was syndic of the states of Languedoc, which 
office he himself held before he became an ecclesiastic, 
was born in 1689. He wrote an explanation of the history 
of Joseph, 12mo; ** Caractere essentiel aux ProphStes,’* 
12mo; ** Lettres sur Vlnterpretation des Saintes Ecri- 
tures,** 12mo; and Explanations of the prophecies of Je- 
remiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, 5 vols. 12mo; of the Minor 
Prophets, 6 vols. 12mo ; of the Revelations, 2 vols. 12mo. 
His attachment to the Jansenists occasioned his beins con- 
fined six weeks in the Bastille on false suspicions. He died 
1763, aged seventy-four.* 

JOUBERT (Laurent), a learned physician, and royal 
professor at Montpellier, was born at Valence, in the pro- 
vince of Dauphine, in France, on the 16th of December, 
1529, of a good family. After he had finished his school 
education, he went to Montpellier, where he was matricu- 
lated in the faculty of medicine on the 1st of March, 1550, 
and took his degree of bachelor the following year. He 
afterwards studied at Padua, where he attended the lec- 
tures of the celebrated Fallopius, and at some other places; 
but, returning to Montpellier, he finished his exercises, 
and received the degree of doctor in 1558. The manner 
in which he had performed his acts procured for him so 
much of the confidence and esteem of Honor6 Castellan, 
that this professor, being summoned to court in the fol- 
lowing year, to hold the office of first physician of Catha- 
rine de Medicis, queen of Henry 11. be nominated Jou- 
bert to give the lectures in the schools during his absence ; 
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and Jonb^rt acquitted himself in so distlOgUl®^ % 
tier, that on the death of professor Rondelet in 1566, hC 
was immediately named his successor in the chair. He 
was likewise the second successor of Kondelet, in the dig* 
nity of chancellor, having follqwed Saporta in 1574. He 
was called to Paris by Henry 111. in 1579, who entertained 
hopes that Joubert would be able to cure the barrenness 
of Louisa de Lorraine, his queen. But his attempts proved 
unsuccessful; and he returned to Montpellier Uiith the 
title of physician in ordinary to the king, and continued 
to practise there to his death, October .21, ,1583. 

His Latin works, written with correctness and elegance, 
have been frequently reprinted under the title of “ Operum 
Latinorum Tomus primus et secundus.” The first edition 
is that of Lyons, m 1582, folio; the subsequent ones ap* 
peared at Franefort, in 1599, 1645, and 1668, also in fol. 
He published also some medical treatises in French, par* 
ticularly a treatise on Laughter, its causes and effects,*’ 
1579, 8vo ; but of all his works, that in which he ventured 
to raise his voice against popular medical errors, was the 
most distinguished ; Erreurs populaires touchant la M6* 
ddcine,” Bourdeaux, 1579. This was printed ten sue* 
cessive times in the course of six months ; a degree of fa* 
vour, however, which it appears to have acquired by its 
levity of manner, and the indelicacy of some of the sub* 
jects. ' 

JOUVENCI, or rather JOUVANCEY (JosEPri de), 
a celebrated desuit, was born September 14, 1643, at 
Paris. He taught rhetoric with uncommon reputation at 
Caen, la Fleche, and Paris. At length he was invited to 
Rome, in 1669, that he might continue The History of 
the Jesuits,” vvitii more freedom than he could have done 
in France, and died in thut city May 29, 1719. His prin- 
cipal works are, two voluaics of Latin Speeches, 12mo; 
a small tract entitled “ De ratione disceiuli et docendi,” 
much esteemed; Notes, in Latin, on Persius, Juvenal, 
Terence, Horace, Martial, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, &c. 
The fifth part of the “ History of the Jesuits,” in Latin, 
from 1591 to 1616, fol.; as a supplement to Fathers Or- 
landino, Sacchini, and Poussines. All Jouvenci’s works 
are written in pure Latin, and in this consists their prin- 
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cipal excellence. His History of the Jesuits, in which he 
undertakes to justify his brother, Pere Guignard, who was 
hanged by sentence of parliament on account of Cbaters 
infamous attempt, and to represent him as a martyr, being 
printed at Rome, 1710, fob made much noise, and was 
condemned by two decrees of the parliament of Paris; 
one Feb. 22, 1713 ; the other, March 24th the same year. 
This last sentence suppresses the work, and contains the 
declaration which had been demanded from the Jesuits. 
Several pieces appeared on this occasion against P. Jou- 
venci’s history, 1713, 12mo.* 

JOUVENET (John), an historical painter, born at 
Rouen, in Mormandy, in 1644, received his first instruc* 
tions from his father ; but his principal teacher was Pous* 
*in, and his most useful studies the works of that master. 
He had a ready invention, and was therefore employed to 
adorn the apartments of Versailles and the Trianon. In 
the hospital of the invalids at Paris, he painted the twelve 
apostles; each figure 14 feet high. It must be acknow- 
ledged, however, that he failed in true taste. His style 
partakes too much of French flippancy ; the substitution 
of something striking for what is solid and good ; and his 
colouring- is iieavy. In the latter end of his life, he was 
struck with a palsy on his right side, and after having tried 
to no purpose the virtue of mineral waters, despaired of 
being able to paint any longer; but in one of bis lectures 
happening to take the pencil into his left hand, and trying 
to retouch a piece before him, the attempt succeeded so 
well, that it encouraged him to make others ; till at length 
he determined to finish with his left hand a large cieling, 
which he had begun in the grand hall of the parliament at 
Rouen, and a large piece of the Annunciation, in the choir 
of the church of Paris. These last works are no ways in- 
ferior to any of his best. He died at Paris in 1717.* 

JOY, JOYE, or GEE (John), one of the early promoters 
of the reformation, was a native of the county of Bedford, 
and educated at Peterhouse, in Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of B. A. in 1513, and that of M. A. in 1517, 
and the same year was admitted a fellow. In 1527, being 
a strenuous advocate for the doctrines of the reformation, 
and an intimate friend of the celebrated Tindale, he was 
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accused of heresy, which obliged him to resign his fellow- 
ship y and finding himself in danger from the continual 
persecutions of Wolsey, -sir Thomas More, and Fisher, 
he retired to Germany, where he continued many years. 
He had a concern in the superintendance of Tindale’s 
Bible, printed at Antwerp in 1533, and is ranked by Ames 
as a printer himself ; but, not content with corrections of 
the press, he took liberties with the translation, of which 
Tindale complained with justice, and Joy published an 
apology. Of these the reader will find ample information 
in Lewis. When Joy returned to England is not known, 
but it is said that he died in 1553, and was buried in his 
native country. Besides his translations of some parts of 
the Bible, he published, 1. On the unity and schism of 
the ancient church,” Wesal, 1534, 8vo. 2. “ The sub- 
version of More’s false foundation,” Embden, 1534, 12mo. 
3. “ Epistle to the prior of Newenham,” Strasburgh, 1527, 
Svo. 4. “ Commentary on Daniel, from Melancthon,’* 
&c. Geneva, 1545, Lond. 1550, 8vo. 5. ‘‘ A present 
consolation for the sufferance of persecution for righteous- 
ness,” 1544, 12mo: and other works, enumerated by 
Tanner.' 

JOYNER (William), alias Lyde, second son of William 
Joyner, alias Lyde *, of Ilorspath, near Oxford, by Anrte 
his wife, daughter and coheir of Edward Leyworth, M. D. 
of Oxford, was born in St. Giles’s parish there, April 
1622, educated partly in Thame, but more in Coventry 
free-school, elected demy of Magdalen-college, 1626, and 
afterwards fellow. But, “ upon a foresight of the utter 
ruin of the church of Englanfl by the presbyterians in the 
time of the rebellion,” he changed his religion for that of 
Rome, renounced his fellowship, 1644, and being taken 
into the service of the earl of Glamorgan, went with him 
into Ireland, and continued there till the royal cause de- 
clined in that country. He then accompanied that carl in 
his travels abroad; and some rime after being recommended 
to the service of the hon. Walter Montague, abbot of St. 
Martin, near Pontoise, he continued several years in hi.^ 
family as his steward, esteemed for his learning, sincere 

* In iheOent* Mag. for 1781 > p. 38, dalen, Oxford, on lldwanl Joyner, 
is a curious Latin epitaph, taken from alias Lyde, who was piobahly the 
the parish church of St. Mary Mag- der brother of Wiliiani. 

I Tanner. — Bale. — Lewis's History of the Translations of the Bible. — Amr‘S'« 
and Herbert’s Typographical Antiquities. 
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6nd great fidelity. At his return he lived very re- 
tired in London ; till) on the breaking out of the popish, 
plot in 1676) he retired to Horspath) where some time 
alter Vie was seized for a Jesuit, or priest, and bound to 
appear at the quarter-sessions at Oxford. Being found to 
be a mere lay-papist, and discharged, he went to Ickford, 
an obscure village in Buckinghamshire, near Thame, and 
there spent many years' in devout retirement. In. 1687 he 
was restored to his fellowship by James II. but expelled 
from it after a year’s enjoyment, and retired to his former 
recess, where, says Wood, bis apparel, which was for- 
merly gay, was then very rustical, little better than that of 
a day-labourer, and his diet and lodging suitable. In one 
of his letters to Wood, April i2, 1692, he told him that 
“ the present place of his residence is a poor thatcht-house, 
ivhere the roof is of the same stuff in the chamber where 
he lodged, which he assured me was never guilty of pay- 
ing chimney-tax. However, he hoped that all this would 
not make a person neglected and despicable who had for- 
merly slept in the royal palaces of France, under a roof 
fretted and embossed with gold ; whereas, this is doubly 
and trebly interweaved onl)' with venerable cobwebs, which 
can plead nothing of rarity besides the antiquity.” This 
personage has written, 1. “ The Roman Empress,” a co- 
medy, Lond. 1670, 4to. 2. “ Some Observaiions on the 
Life of Cardinal Pole,” 1686, 8vo. 3. Various Latin and 
English poems, scattered in several books, especially a 
large English copy in “ Horti Carolini Rosa altera,” 1640. 
He died at Ickford, Sept. 14, 1706. He was great uncle 
to Thomas Philips, canon of 7'ongres, who wrote the 
“ Life of Cardinal Pole,” published in 1766.’ 

JUAN (Don Georck), a learned Spanish mathemati- 
cian, knight of Malta, and commander of the band of gen- 
tlemen marine guards, was chosen, with Ulloa, to attend 
the French academicians, who went to Peru, for the pur- 
pose of measuring a degree on the meridian, in order to 
determine the earth’s figure. They embarked May 26, 
1735. Ulloa undertook the historical part of the voyage, 
which appeared translated into French, Amsterdam, 1752, 
2 vois. 4to ; and D. George J uan the astronomical part, who 
accordingly published a large work on the earth’s figure, 
pi-inted in Spanish. On his return he went to Paris, 1745, 

\ * 
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where the academy of sciences admitted him a member. 
He died at Madrid, 1773, leaving several works in Spanish 
on naval affairs, a translation of which would be useful.* 
JUDA, or JEHUDA, HAKKADOSH, or the Saint, a 
rabbi celebrated for his learning and riches, according to 
the Jewish historians, lived in the time of the emperor 
Marcus Antoninus, whom he made a proselyte to Judaism, 
and it was by his order that Jehuda compiled the Mishna, 
the history of which is briefly this : Tl»e sect of the Pha- 
risees, after the destruction of Jerusalem, prevailing over 
the rest, the study of traditions became the chief object of 
attention in all the Jewish schools. The number of these 
traditions had, in a long course of time, so greatly in- 
creased, that the doctors, whose principal employment 
it was to illustrate them by new explanations, and to con- 
firm their authority, found it necessary to assist their re- 
collection by committing them, under distinct heads, to 
writing. At the same time, their disciples took minutes of 
the explanations of their preceptors, many of which were 
preserved, and grew up into voluminous commentaries. 
The confusion which arose from these causes was now be- 
come so troublesome, that, notwithstanding what Hillel 
had before done in arranging the traditions, Jehuda found 
it necessary to attempt a new digest of the oral law, and of 
the commentaries of their most famous doctors. This ar- 
duous undertaking is said to have employed him forty 
years. It was completed, according to the unanimous 
testimonj^ of the Jews, which in this case there is no suffi- 
cient reason to dispute, about the close of the second 
century. This Mishna, or first Talmud, comprehends all 
the laws, institutions, and rules of life, which, beside the an- 
cient Hebrew scriptures, the Jews supposed themselves bound 
to observe. Notwithstanding the obscurities, inconsisten- 
cies, and absurdities with which this collection abounds, it 
soon obtained credit among the Jews as a sacred book. But 
as the Mishna did not completely provide for many cases 
which arose in the practice of ecclesiastical law, and many 
of its prescriptions and decisions were found to require fur- 
ther comments and illustrations, the task of supplying these 
defects was undertaken by the rabbis Chiiam and Oschaiani, 
and others, disciples of Jehudah ; who not only wk'ote ex* 
pianatioHs of the Mishna, but made material* additions to 

* Diet. Hist.— CycIop«dia, rt'K Dcffr<’e. 
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that Toluminoas compilation. These commentaries anil 
additions were collected by the rabbi Jochanan ben Elie* 
zer, probably in the fifth century, under the name of the 
“ Gemara,” because it completed the Mishna. This col- 
lection was afterwards called the Jerusalem Gemara, to dis- 
tinguish it from another of the same kind made in Babylon, 
at the beginning of the sixth century.* 

JUDAH (Leo), one of the reformers, son of John Ju- 
dah, a German priest, was born in 1482, in Alsace. Some 
authors have reported that he was a converted Jew, but 
father Simon has proved that he neither was a Jew, nor of 
Jewish extraction, but the son of the above John Judah, or 
de Juda, who, according to the custom of those times, kept 
a concubine, by whom he had this Leo. He was edu- 
cated at SJestudt, and thence in 1 502, was sent to Basil to 
pursue his academical studies. Here he had for a fellow- 
student,. the afterwards much celebrated Zuinglius ; and 
from him, who had at a very early age been shocked at 
the superstitious practices of the church of Rome, he re- 
ceived such impressions, as disposed him to embrace the 
reformed religion. Having obtained his degree of M. A, 
in 1512, he was appointed minister of a Swiss church, to 
the duties of which he applied himself with indefatigable 
zeal, preaching boldly in defence of the protestaiu reli- 
gion, At length he was appointed by the magistrates and 
ecclesiastical assembly of Zurich, pastor of the church of 
St. Peter in that city, and became very celebrated as an 
advocate, as well from the press as the pulpit, of the re- 
formed religion, for about eighteen years. At the desire 
of his brethren, he undertook a translation, from the He- 
brew into Latin, of the whole Old Testament; but the mag- 
nitude of the work, and the closeness with which he ap- 
plied to it, impaired his health ; and before he had com- 
pleted it, befell a sacrilice to his labours, June 9, 154.2, 
when he was about sixty years of age. The translation was 
finished hy other hands, and was printed at Zurich in 1543, 
and two years afterwards it was reprinted at Paris by Robert 
Stephen.^, accompanying the Vulgate version, in adjoining 
columns, but without the name of the author of the new 
version. Judah was likewise the author of “ Annotations 
upon Genesis and Exodus,” in which he was assisted by 
Zuinglius, and upon the four gospels, and the greater part 

' Brucker.— Saxii Ononiast, 
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of' the epistles. He also composed a larger and smaller 
catechism, ami translated some of Zuinglius’s works into 
Latin. The Spanish divines, notwithstanding the severity 
of the Inquisition, did not hesitate to reprint the Latin 
Bible of Leo Judah, with the notes ascribed to Vatabliis, 
though some of them were from the pen of Calvin. Some 
particulars of Judah and of this translation, not generally 
known, may be found in a book written by a divine of 
Zurich, and printed in that city in ifiie, entitled “ Vin* 
dicia; pro Bibliorum translatione Tigurina.”' 

JUDEX (Matthew), one of the principal writers of 
the Centuries of Magdeburg, was born Sept. 21 , 1528 , at 
Tippolswald, in Misnia. His inclination to literature in- 
duced his father to send him to study at Dresden : but the 
college of Wittenberg being more to his mind, he removed 
thither, and afterwards was driven, by necessity, to Mag- 
deburg. Here he supported himself by being tutor in the 
family of a lawyer, who sent him with his son to Witten- 
berg, in 1546 . This gave him an opportunity of com- 
pleting his own studies ; and he obtained the degree of 
M. A. in this university, 1548 . He then returned to Mag- 
deburg, and taught the second form there for some years j 
and in 1554 , was chosen minister of St. Ulric’s church. 

In 1559 , he quitted his church at Magdeburg, being 
])ronioted to the divinity professor’s chair at Jena in 1559 ; 
but did not keep possession of it above eighteen months, 
being deprived by order of John Frederic duke of Saxony, 
lie remained, however, six months longer at Jena, and 
thence returning to Magdehurg, was obliged, in six months 
more, to retire to Wismar. He suffered many persecu- 
tions and vexations, which appear to have shortened his 
days, as he died in 1564 , in the veiy prime of life. He 
was a man of good moraLs, iahorioiis, zealous, learned; and 
wrote a great many books on religious controversies ; and 
one, very rare, “De Typographiae inventione, ’’Copenhagen, 
1566 , 8vo. He understood music very well, and had some 
knowledge of mathematics. He could write verses both in 
Latin and Greek, and had designed to write an ecclesias- 
tical history of his own time. Besides the share he had in 
the first tw'o Centuries of Magdeburg, he was concerned 
in the German translation of the first three Centuries. 
These Centuries form an ecclesiastical history, carried 

^ Mt'lcbior Adam. — Sifnon'<» Bibl. Critiquc.^^Saxii Oooma'^t. 
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and at the same time the emperor gave him his sister He- 
lena in marriage, and made him general of the army in 
Gaul. Julian filled his command with surprizing abilities, 
and shewed himself every way equal to the trust ; which 
was the more extraordinary, as he had never any instruc- 
tions in the military art. The principal officers under him, 
from whom he was to expect assistance, were very back- 
ward in performing this service ; restrained apparently by 
the danger of seeming too much attached to him, and 
thereby incurring the emperor’s displeasure, whose jea- 
lousy on this head was no secret. Under all these disad- 
vantages, our young warrior performed wonders : he was 
not afraid to undertake the enterprize of ^Iriving the bar- 
barians out of Gaul ; and he completed the design in a 
very little time, having obtained one of the most signal 
victories of that age, near Strasbourg. In this battle he 
engaged no less than seven German kings, one of whom 
was the famous Chrodomairus ; who had always beaten 
the Homans till this time, but was now Julian’s prisoner. 
The defeat of the Salii and Charnavi, French people, fol- 
lowed at the heels of this victory ; and the Germans, being 
conquered again, were constrained to beg a peace. Our 
hero was crowned with these glorious laurels, when Con- 
stantius, who was hard pressed by the Persians, sent for a 
detachment of troops from the army in Gaul to augment 
his forces. This order was ill relished by the Gauls, who 
were reluctant to fight out of their own country. Julian 
took advantage of this ill humour, and got himself declared 
emperor by the army ; but, not being able to prevail with 
Constantins to acknowledge him in that ^eharacter, he went 
with these troops to Illyria, where he continued till the 
death of Constantins, which happened Nov. 2, 3CI. 

Julian no sooner saw himself master of the world, than 
he threw off all the disguise of his religion, for it merely 
was a disguise. There appears very little reason to think 
that Julian had ever cordially embraced, or ever studied 
with attention, the principles of Christianity. Had this 
been the case, he might have seen that those principles led 
to a conduct very opposite to that which he beheld in the 
conduct of Constantius, whose cruelty to his relations 
perhaps first excited his hatred against Christianity. From 
his youth he had practised dissimulation with consummate 
artifice, and it was rather hypocrisy than Christianity which 
he had now to shake off. Accorciingly he now expressly 
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profe.ssed biinself a pagans ordered their temples to be set 
open, and re-established their worship ; he also assumed 
the character and station of the sovereign poiitiiT, and was 
invested with the whole pagan ceremonial, resolving to 
elVace the mark of his baptism by the blood of the heathen 
sacritices. In short, he resolved to effect the utter ruin of 
Christianity, and in this attempt united solid judgmei.t 
with indefatigable assiduity. Neither address nor dexte- 
rity was wanting, nor all that the wit or prudence of man 
could do. We find, indeed, in this emperor all the great 
qualities which a projector could conceive, or an adversary 
would require, to secure success. He was eloquent and 
liberal, artful, insinuating, and indefatigable ; which, join- 
ed to a severe temperance, a love of justice, and a cou- 
rage superior to all trials, first gained him the affections, 
and soon after the peaceable possession, of the whole em- 
pire. He bad been, as we have just remarked, compelled 
to profess the Christian religion to the time when he as- 
sumed the purple ; hut his aversion to his uncle Constan- 
tine and his cousin Constaniius, on account of the cruelties 
exercised on his family, had prejudiced him against the 
Christian religion ; anil his attachment to some Platonic 
sophist, vvlto had been employed in his education, gave 
him us violent a bias towards paganism. lie was ambitious ; 
and paganism, in some of its tlieurgic rites, had Battered 
and encouraged his views of the diadem. He was vain, 
which made him aspire to the glory of re-establishing the 
ancient rites. He was very learned, and fond of Grecian 
jiterature, the very soul of which, in his opinion, was the 
old theology : but, above all, nutwiihstanding a consider- 
able mixture of emhusiasm, his superstition was excessive, 
and what nothing but the blood of hecatombs could ap- 
pease. 

With these dispositions he came to the empire, and con- 
sequently with a determined purpose of subverting the 
Christian and restoring the pagan worship. His predeces- 
sors had left him the repeated experience of the ineffioticy 
of downright force. The virtue of the past times then ren- 
dered this effort fruitless, the numbers of the present would 
have made it now dangerous : he found it necessary, there- 
fore, to change his ground. His knowledge of human .na- 
ture furnished him with 'arms ; and his knowledge of the 
faith he had abandoned, enabled him to direct those arms 
to most advantage. He began with re-establishing pagau-> 
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ism by law, and granting a full liberty of conscience to 
the Christians. On this principle, he restored those to 
lieir civil rights who had been banished on account of their 
religion, and even affected to reconcile to a mutual for- 
bearance the various sects of Christianity. Yet be put 
on tiiis mask of moderation for no other purpose than to 
inflame the dissensions in the church. He then 6ned and 
banisHed such of the more popular clergy as had abused 
their power, eitlier in exciting the people to burn and de- 
stroy pagan temples, or to commit violence on an opposite- 
sect: and it cannot be denied, but that in the turbulent 
and insolent manners of some of them, he round a plausi- 
ble pretext for this severity. He proceeded to revoke and 
take away those immunities, honours, and revenues, which 
his uncle and cousin had granted to the clergy. Neither 
was his pretence for this altogether unreasonable. Ha 
judged the grants to be exorbitant ; and, besides, as they 
were attendant on a national religion, when the establish- 
ment came to be transferred from Christianity to paganism, 
he concluded they must follow the religion of the state. 
But there was one immunity he took away, which no good 
policy, even under an establishment, should have granted 
them ; and this was an exemption from the civil tribunals. 
He went still farther: be disqualified the Christian laity for 
hearing offices in the state ; and even this the security of 
the established religion may often require. But his most 
illiberal treatment of the Ciiristians, was his forbidding the 
professors of that religion to teach polite letters, and the 
sciences, in the public schools ; and Amrn. Marcellinns 
censures this part of his conduct as a breach in his general 
character of humanity, (lib. xx. c. 10.) His more imme- 
diate design, in this, was to hinder the youth from taking 
impressions to the disadvantage of paganism ; his remoter 
view, to deprive Christianity of the support of human lite- 
tature. Not content with this, he endeavoured even to 
destroy what was already written in defence of Christianity. 
With this view he v^rote to the governor and treasurer- 
general of Egypt, to send him the library of George bishop 
of Alexandria, who, for his cruelty and tyranny, had been 
tom in pieces by the people : nay, to such a length did his 
aversion to the name of Christ carry him, as to decree, by 
a public edict, that his followers should be no longer called 
Christians, but Galileans ; well knowing the efficacy of 
a nick-name to render a profession ridiculous. In; the 
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mean time) the animosities between the cUfferent sects of 
Christianity, furnished him with the means of carrying oft 
these projects. Being, for example, well assured that the 
Arian church of Edessa was very rich, he took advantage 
of their oppressing and persecuting the Valentinians to 
seize every thing belonging to that church, and divided 
the plunder among his soldiers ; scornfully telling the 
Edessians, he did this to ease them of their burthens, that 
they might proceed more lightly, and with less impedi- 
ment, in their journey to heaven. He went farther still, 
if we may believe the historian Socrates, and, in order to 
raise money to defray the extraordinary expence of his 
Persian expedition, he imposed a tax or tribute on all who 
would not sacriBce to the pagan idols. The tax, it is 
true, was proportioned to every man’s circumstances, but 
was as truly an infringement upon his act of toleration. 
And though he forbore persecuting to death by law, which 
would have been a direct contradiction to that act, yet he 
connived at the fury of the people, and the brutality of the 
governors of provinces, who, during his sliort reign, brought 
many martyrs to the stake. lie put such into governments, 
whose inhumanity and blind zeal for their country super- 
stitions were most distinguished. And when the suffering 
churches presented their complaints to him, he dismissed 
them with cruel scoffs, telling them, their religion directed 
them to suffer without murmuring. 

Such were Julian’s efforts to subvert Christianity; and 
it cannot be denied, that the behaviour of many of the 
Christians at that ticne furnished pretence enough for most 
of the proceedings against them in the view of state-policy. 
Be.sides that they branded the state religion, and made' a 
merit of affronting the public worship, it is well known 
that they were continually guilty of seditions ; and did not 
scruple to assert, that nothing hindered them from engag- 
ing in open rebellion, but the improbability of succeeding 
in it for want of numbers. During these measures, his 
projects to support and reform paganism went hand in hand 
with his attempts to destroy Christianity. He wrote, and 
he preached, in defence of the Gentile superstition, and 
has himself acquainted us with the ill-success of his mini- 
stry at Bercca. Of his controversial writings, his answerer, 
Cyril, hath given us a large specimen, by which we see 
he was equally intent to recommend paganism, and to dis- 
credit revelation. In his reformation of the Gentile super- 
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stitioD) he endeavoured to hide the absurdity oi its tradi* 
tiotis by moral and philosophical all^ories. These he 
found provided for him principally by philosophers of bis 
own sect, the Platonists. For they, not without the assist- 
ance of the other sects, had, ever since the appearance of 
Christianity, been rehning the theology of paganism, to 
oppose it to that of revelation ; under pretence, that tlieir 
new'invented allegories were the ancient spirit of the let- 
ter, which the first poetical divines had thus conveyed to 
posterity. He then attempted to correct the morals of the 
pagan priesthood, and regulate them on the practice of 
the first Christians. In his epistle to Arsacius, the chief 
priest of Galacia, he not only requires of them a personal 
behaviour void of offence, but that they reform their house- 
hold on the same principle : he directs, that they who at- 
tend at the altar should abstain from the theatre, the tavern, 
and the exercise of all ignoble professions ; that in their 
private character they be meek and humble ; but that, in 
the acts and offices of religion, they assume a character 
conformable to the majesty of the immortal gods, whose 
ministers they are. And, above all, he recommends to 
them the virtues of charity and benevolence. With re- 
gard to discipline and religious policy, he established 
readers in divinity ; planned an establishment fur the order 
and parts of the divine offices ; designed a regular and 
formal service, with days and hours of worship. He had 
also decreed to found hospitals for the poor, monasteries 
for the devout, and to prescribe and enjoin initiatory and 
expiatory sacrifices ; with instructions for converts, and a 
course of penance for offenders ; and, in all things, to 
imitate the church discipline at that time. In this way he 
endeavoured to destroy Christian principles, and at the 
same time to establish Christian practice. 

But as the indifference and corruptions of Pao^anism, 
Joined to the inflexibility and perseverance of the Christi- 
ans, prevented his project from advancing with, the speed 
he desired, he grew chagrined, and even threatened, after 
his return from the Persian expedition, effectually to ruin 
the Christian religion. He had before, in pursuance of 
his general scheme of opposing revelation to itself, by 
setting one sect against another, written to the body or 
community of the Jews ; assuring them of his protection, 
his concern for their former ill usage, and his fixed pur- 
pose to screen them from future oppression, that they 
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might be at liberty, and in a disposition to redouble their 
vows for the prosperity of his reign ; and concluded with a 
promise, that, if he came back victorious from the Persian 
war, he would rebuild Jerusalem, restore them ta their 
possessions, live with them in the holy city, and join with 
them in their worship of the great God of the universe. 
The rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem was thought a 
sure means of destroying Christianity, since the 6nal de- 
struction of that temple had been foretold both by Christ 
and his apostles ; if therefore the lye could be given to 
their ]}rediction8, their religion would be no more. This 
scheme, therefore, he set about immediately. The com- 
pleting of such an edifice would be a work of time, and he 
pleased himself with the glory of atchieving so bold an en- 
terprize. Accordingly, the attempt was made, and what 
was the consequence will be seen by the following account 
of it from Ammianus Marcellinus. Julian, having been 
already thrice consul, taking Sallust prsefect of the several 
Gauls for his colleague, entered a fourth time on this high 
magistracy. It appeared strange to see a private man asso- 
ciated with Augustus ; a thing of which, since the consu- 
late of Dioclesian and Aristobulus, history afforded no ex- 
ample. And although his sensibility of the many and great 
events, which this year was likely to produce, made him 
very anxious for the future, yet he pushed on the various 
and complicated preparations for this expedition with the 
utmost application ; and, having an eye in every quarter, 
and being desirous to eternize his reign by the greatness of 
his achievements, he projected to rebuild, at an immense 
expence, the proud and magnificent temple of Jerusalem, 
which, after many combats, attended with much bloodshed 
on both sides, during the siege by Vespasian, was, with 
great difficulty, taken and destroyed by Titus. He com- 
mitted the conduct of this affair to Alypius of Antioch, who 
formerly had been lieutenant in Britain. When, there- 
fore, this Alypius had set himself to the vigorous execution 
of his charge, in which he had all the assistance that the 
governor of the province could afford him, horrible' balls of 
fire breaking out near the foundations, with frequent and 
reiterated attacks, rendered the place from time to time in- 
accessible to the scorched and blasted workmen ; and the 
victorious element continuing in this manner, obstinately 
and resolutely bent, as it were, to drive them to a distance, 
Alypius thought best to give over the enterprize. In the 
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mean time, though Julian was still at Antioch when this 
happened, yet he was so wholly taken up by the Persian 
eKpeditioDj that he had not leisure to attend to it. He set 
out soon after upon that expedition, in which he succeeded 
very weJJ at first ; and, taking several places from the Per- 
sians, he advanced as far as Ctesipho without meeting with 
any body to oppose him. However, ihere passed several 
engagements in this place, in which it is said the Romans 
had almost always the advantage ; but the distressed coiu 
dition of their army, for want of necessaries, obliged them 
to come to a decisive battle. I'his was begun June 26 , 
in the year 363, and victory appeared to declare itself on 
their side *, when Julian, who was engaged personally in 
the hght without his helmet, received a mortal wound upon 
his head, which put a period to his life the following night.’* 
This fact of the interruption given to the rebuilding of the 
temple of Jerusalem has been denied by some modern in^ 
fidels, but nothing of the kind seems better attested ; and 
although it may be supposed that the eruption was not 
without natural causes, and that the seeds of it lay in t le 
bowels of the earth, yet, as Dr. Jortin observes, the fire s 
breaking out at the very instant when the Jews and Pagans 
were attempting to rebuild the temple, its being renewed 
upon their renewed attempt to go on, and ceasing when 
they gave over, are circumstances which plainly shew a 

providential interposition. . , i ^ 

We have, in the course of his memoir, had occasion to 

exhibit some qualities to the disadvantage of Julian ; yet 
we must in justice add, that he was sober and vigdant, tree 
from the debaucheries of women ; and, to sum up all, re- 
markably mild, merciful, good-natured, and, in genciaJ, 
most amiable ; except in his passions which arose from his 
aversion to Christianity.- He not only encouraged letters 
by his patronage, but was himself a learned writer. As a 
philosopher, he strictly adhered to the Alexandrian or 
Eclectic school. He professes himself a warm admirer ot 
Pythagoras and Plato, and recommends an union ot their 
tenets with those of Aristotle. The later Platonists, of his 
own period, he loads with encomiums, particularly Jani- 
blichus, whom he calls The Light of the Wor , auc 
“ The Physician of tl^e Mind.” Amidst the nuinerous 
traces of an enthusiastic and bigoted attachment to i agan 
theology and philosophy, and of an inveterate enmity to 
Christianity, which are to be found in his writings, tie 
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candid reader will discern many marks of genius and erq- 
dition. Concerning the manners of Julian) Libanius writes, 
that no philosopher, in the lowest state of poverty, was 
ever more temperate, or more ready to practise rigorous 
abstinence from food, as the means of preparing his mind 
for conversing with the gods. Like Plotinus, Porphyry, 
Jamblicbus, and otflers of this fanatical sect, he dealt in 
visions and extasies, and pretended to a supernatural in- 
tercourse with divinities. Suidas relates, probably from 
some writings of the credulous Eunapius now lost, an ora- 
cular prediction concerning his death. Besides his answer 
to St. Cyril, and “ Misopogon,” he wrote some other dis- 
courses, epistles, &c. in which are many proofs of genius 
and erudition, conveyed in an elegant style. And his re- 
-scripts in the I'heodosian code shew, that he made more 
good laws, in the short time of his reign, thaii any empe- 
ror either before or after him. His works were published 
in Greek and Latin by Spanheim in 1696, 2 vols. fol.; and 
a selection from them in England by Mr. Duncombe, 1784, 
2 vols. 8vo, translated principally from La Bleterie, who 
wrote an excellent Life of Julian.' 

JULIEN (Peter), an eminent French sculptor, profes- 
sor of the schools of sculpture and painting, a member of 
the French Institute and of the legion of ht)nour, was born 
at Paulicn, in the department of the Hautc-Loire, in 1731 . 
He was the pupil first of Samuel, a sculptor in Puy en 
Velay, with whom he remained two years, after which he 
was placed at Lyons under Kiachc, another artist, where 
he made great progress in sculpture, and after gaining a 
prize at the academy of Lyons, came to Paris. Here he 
entered the school of William Coustou, statuary to the 
king, in 1765, and gained the prize of sculpture for a 
beautiful bas-relief, representing Sabinus olfering his cha- 
riot to the vestals, when the Gauls were about to invade 
Rome. There was a simplicity in the style, taste, and 
character of this piece which struck the connoisseurs as 
something different from what they had been accustomed 
to see in the modern school. The artist, aceprding to the 
custom of the times, enjoyed the usual pension for three 
years at Parflf, and did not go to Rome until 1768, where, 
his fame having preceded him, he was employed by the 

' Cave.— ta Bleterie’s Life.— Mosheim and Milner.— Gibbon’s History. — 
?axii Onomast. 
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president Belenger to execute a mausoleum in marble 
for his wife and daughter. Besides the other labours en- 
joined to the pensionary artists, Jiilien made copies, in 
marble, for the president Ocardi, of the Apollo Belvidere, 
the Flora in the Farnese palace, and the Gladiator in the 
Borghese palace, all which are now in the collection at Ver- 
sailles. He was afterwards recalled td^Paris to assist Cou- 
stou in the mausoleum for the dauphin and dauphiness. 
Of this he executed the figure of immortality, and had the 
charge of removing the whole to the cathedral of Sens, 
where it now is. 

His fame being fully established, he was, although other- 
wise a man of great modesty, ambitious of a seat in the 
academy of painting and sculpture, and with that view 
presented them with a Ganymede, but notwithstanding its 
acknowledged merit, he did not at this time succeed. In 
1779, however, he made a second effort, and his “ Dying 
GladiatoP' procured him immediate admission into the 
academy. He was then employed by the king to make 
the statue of La Fontaine, which is reckoned his master- 
piece in that style. He also executed various bas-relievos 
for the castle of Rambouillet, and a woman bathing, wbicli 
is now in the hall of the Senate at Paris, and allowed to be 
one of the finest s})ecimens of modern art. His last work 
was the statue of Nicolas Poussin, for the hall of the In- 
stitute. This excellent artist died, after a long illness, at 
Paris in January 1804.* 

JULIEN (Simon), another able French artist, and a 
member of the ancient academy of painting, was horn* in 
1736, of poor parents at the village of Carigliano near 
Locarno in Swisserland, and was first a pupil of Bardon 
at Marseilles ; and afterwards of Carlo Vanloo at Paris, 
where having gained the prize of the academy, he was sent 
to the French school at Rome under Natoire. The sight 
of the ancient and modern works of that city determined 
him to abandon the manner taught in France, and adopt 
that of the great masters of Italy. This procured him, 
among the wits, the name of Julien the apostate, to distin*- 
gush him from others of the same name, and of the same 
school. His successes at Rome prolonged his stay there 
for ten years, after which he returned to Paris, and distin- 
guished himself by various works of great merit. He 
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painted for the hotel of the princess Kinski a St. Dominic, 
and several decorations for ceilings, mentioned in the “ lie- 
cueil des curiosites de Paris,” which attracted the atten- 
tion of connoisseurs and strangers. Among the works 
which he exhibited to the academy, when nominated a 
member, was the “ Triumph of Aurelian,” executed for 
the duke de Rochefoucault. In the saloon of 8t. Louis, he 
exhibited in 178lt, his fine picture, “ Study spreading her 
flowers over Time,” a work of admirable composition, 
i'his was sent into England, and engraved. Among other 
capital performances from his hand may be mentioned his 
.lupiter and Juno, and Aurora and Titan. His last impor- 
tant work was an altar-piece for the chapel of the arch- 
bishop of Paris at Conflans, representing St. Anthony in a 
trance. Notwithstanding his merit, we have to add that 
this artist died poor, in 1799.* 

JULIO ROMANO. See PIPPl. 

JUNCKER, or JUNKER (Christian), was born Oct. 
16, 1668, at Dresden. He acquired great knowledge of 
the belles lettres and medals, and was successively teacher 
at Schleusingen, Eysenach, and Altenburg, where he died 
June 19, 1714. He had been admitted a member of the 
royal society at Berlin in 1711. He left a great number of 
German translations from ancient authors, and several edi- 
tions of classic authors, with notes, in the style of those 
published by Minellius j also, “ Schediasma de Diariis 
eruditorum;” “ Centuria feminarum eruditione et scriptis 
illustrium “ Theatrum Latinitatis universse Reghero- 
Junkerianum,” “ Linear eruditionis universte et Historiee 
Philosophicic;” “ Vita Lutheri ex nummis,” “ Vita Lu- 
dolphi,” &c. He was historiographer to the Ernestine 
branch of the house of Saxony. Poverty obliged him to 
write rather in haste, which may be discovered in his 
works.® 

JUNCKER (Gottlob John), a learned physicianji was 
born on the 3d of June, 1680, at Londorff, near Giessen, 
in Hesse. He pursued his medical studies at Marpurg and 
Erfurt, and afterwards took the degree of M. D. at Halle, 
in 1718. He became subsequently a distinguished pro- 
fessor in this university, and attained a high reputation as 
phyrsician to the public hospital. . He died at Halle, Oct. 
‘^5, 1759. His works, which are chiefly compilations, have 
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been much esfeenied, and are still occasionally referred to, 
especiall 3 ' as they contain the best and most compendious 
view of the doctrines of Stahl, which he espoused and 
faitght. They are as follows: 1 . « Conspectus Medicinae 
fhi^reiico^ practice, Tabul.s 137 primarios morbos, me- 
ihodo Siahhana tractandos, exhibens,” Halle, 17 IS 4to- 
2. - Conspectus Clururg.te,- ibid. 1721, 4m 3 
Conspectus Fonnulanun Me<licarum,”*&c. ibid. iWs 
410 ; 4. “ Conspectus Tbcrapeix t^eneralh, &c. Tabnlis 
JO niethodo Stahliand conscriptns,’' ibid. J725, 4to; 5. 


Conspectus CheniiasTheoreiico- practice itt forma Tabu- 
Xatuiiv Yepracsenlatus, &,c. T'omus prior,” ibid. 17130, 4to. 
This is ail elementary work on chemistry, according to the 


principles of Becher and Stahl. 6. ** Conspectus Physiu- 
logiic,” ibid. 1735, 4to; and 7. “ Conspectus Pathologic,” 
ibid. 1736, 4to. Juncker likewise published many acade- 
mical theses on medical, chirurgical, and philosophical 


subjects.’ 

JUNCTIN (Fuancis), in Italian Giuntino, a celebrated 
mathematician and astrologer of the sixteenth century, was 
born 1523, at Florence. He published Commentaries, in 
Latin, on the Sphara of Holy wood or Sacro Bosco, 1577 
and 1578, 2 vols. 8vo ; “Speculum Astrulogia’,” Lugei. 
1581, 2 vols. fol. and other works relating to astronomy. 
There is also a treatise written by him in French on the 
conret which appeared in 1577, 8vo; and another on the re- 
formation of the calendar by Gregory XIil. 8vo, in Latin. 
He had quitted the Carmelite order, and became a pro- 
testant, but returned afterwards to the Catholic churcli, 


and spent the chief of his life at Lyons, wlierc h»s conduct 
was very irregular. He died 1590.- 
“JUNGERMAN (Godfrey), a native of Leipsic, was the 
first who published an ancient Greek translation of “ Cab- 
sa^r’s Commentaries,” Franefort, 1606, 2 vols, 4to, a work 
nruch in request; and gave a Latin version qf the “ Pasto- 
rajs” of Longds, with notes, Han. 1605, 8vo. . Some of his 
letters are also printed. He died August 16,' |l6i0, at . 
Hfthah!.^ Lewis Jongerman, his brother, born also at 
Leipsic, was' an excellent botanist,, and to him are attri- 
buted', ^''HoVtiis Eystettensis,” “ Catalogus plautartim , 
quae cirdai Alt'orfinum nascuntur,” Altorf, 1646, 8vo; pud . 


^ Rees’s Cyclopedia from Eloy and Haller. 

* MorerL—^Blbl/Plallc.* cie La Croix du Maiae, voL T. 
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C^rnucopi® Flor® Giessensis,” Giess®, 1623, 4to. tie 
died June 7, 1653, at Altorf. Gaspard Jungernian, anotlier 
brother, was also a man of learningf* 

JUNGIUS (Joa^iHim), an eminent mathematician, phy- 
sician, and botanist) the son of a schoolnlaster at Lubec, 
in Germany, was born October 21, 1587. His mother 
was daughter to a clergyman of the cathedral church at 
Lubec. Jungius, having unfortunately been deprived of 
his father very early in life (for he was stabbed one evening 
upon his return home from a convivial party), was obliged 
to depend almost entirely upon his own exertions for know- 
ledge ; yet in his youth, he became a very subtle logician, 
and ingenious disputant, and thus prepared his mind for 
that clearness of investigation and accuracy of judgment, 
which were so eminently conspicuous in the works which 
he published at a more advanced period of his life. Se- 
lecting the study of medicine as a profession, he travelled 
over a great part of Italy and Germany, in order to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of the most distinguished physicians 
of that time. He had previously graduated with distin- 
guished honour at the university of Giessen A. D. 1607, 
and remained there a few years as mathematical tutor. In 
1625 he was chosen professor of physic at Helmstadt, but, 
on account of the Danish war, he was obliged, soon after 
his appointment, to fly to Brunswick, whence he soon xc~ 
turned to Helmstadt, and in 1629 was appointed rector of 
the school at Hamburgh. 

Jungius seems to have eminently distinguished himself 
in the several studies of theology, medicine, mathematics, 
metaphysics, and botany, upon all which pursuits his opi- 
nions and observations are handed down to us in his writings, 
though the most famous part of his work, entitled “ l)oxo- 
scopi® Physica'. Minores,’* is upon the last mentioned sub- 
ject, botany. This book was first printed at Hamburgh, in 
410, A. D. 1662, and again, in 1679, under the care of 
Martin Fogel, with this additional title, “ Pr®cipuarum 
opinionum physicarum.” A copy of the former edition of 
this work is in the Linnxan library, having been presented 
to Linn®us by his pupil, professor P. D. Giseke, of Ham- 
burgh. The botanical part of it, included in the third 
•ection of the second part, occupies about 100 pages, and 
contains many judicious and acute rules for making distinct 
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species of plants, as well as some curious remarks upon 
genera. He was a great critic in botanical iioinenclature ; 
and constructed a variety of terms which agree with those 
of Linnaeus, and his remarks upon botanical discrimination 
have been of considerable advantage to succeeding bo- 
tanists, and many of his definitions are repeatedly made 
use of by our immortal countryman, Ray. He was the first 
who projected and raised a literary society in Germany, 
though this institution did not share a better fate than the one 
which had just before been founded in this country (and 
which appears to have served for its model) by Hugh La- 
timer, Thomas Linacre, and others, for the purpose of 
discussing and illustrating Aristotle’s philosophy. They 
both flourished but for a short period, though the Heunetic 
or Ereunetic society, as it was called, established by pro- 
fessor Juiigius, was on a far more comprehensive plan than 
the other, and may indeed be considered as having, in 
some measure, embraced the same views with which the 
royal society was afterwards instituted in Great Britain. 
The fame of Jungius was originally diffused through this 
country by his noble pupil, the honourable Charles Caven- 
dish, who appears to have studied under him at Hamburgh. 
This gentleman was brother to the earl of Newcastle, who 
had the care of Charles I. when a youth. 

After a long life, spent in the acquirement and diffusion 
of general philosophical knowledge, and having always 
manifested a strong attachment to the Lutheran church, 
professor Jungius departed this life September 23, 1657, 
and was buried in the church of St. John at Hamburgh, 
where a handsome tablet was inscribed to his memory by 
his friend and pupil, Michael Kirsten. The following is 
a list of his works, as given by Martin Fogel, who edited 
the second edition of his “ Doxoscopiae.’* 1. “ Logica 
Uamburgensis,” Hanib. 1638, 8vo. 2. “ Geoipetria Em- 
pirica,” Rostock and Hamb. 4to. 3. “ Doxoscopim Phy- 
sicae Minores, sive Isagoge Physica Doxoscopica.” Hamb. 
1662, '4to. 4. ** Kurzer Bericht von der Hidactica oder 

Lehrkuust Wolfgangi Ratichii, durch Christoph. Helvicum 
und Joach, Jungium,” Giessen, 1614, 4 to. 5. ‘‘Disputa- 
tiones de natural! Dei cognitione : de potently activ4 ; de' 
loco ' Aristotelis, lib. 3. de coelo, t. 66 : de figuris locunrv 
replentibii 3 : de relatioi^ibus : de notionibus secundis ; de 
demonstratione tritermina: de definitionibus,” &c.* 

* ChauEcpie.— Rees’s Cyclopsedia.— Saxii Onomasticov, 
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Junius (Adrian), a learned Hollander, was born, in 
1 5 1 1 or 1 5 1 2, at Hoorn, of which place his father had been 
secretary, and five times burgomaster. Having passed 
through his first studies at Haerlem and Louvain, he fixed 
upon physic for his profession, and, for his improvement, 
resolved to travel abroad. Accordingly, going first to 
France, he put himself under the care of James Houlier, 
a celebrated physician at Paris. Thence he went to Bo- 
logna in Italy, where he was admitted M. D, and after- 
wards, passing through several parts of Germany, arrived 
in England, and became physician to the duke of Norfolk 
in 1543, and was afterwards retained in that quality by a 
certain great lady. He continued in England several years, 
and wrote many books there ; among others, a Greek and 
Latin lexicon, to which he added above 6500 words. He 
dedicated this work, in 154S, to Edward VI. with the title 
of king. Edward not being acknowledged such by the 
pope, our author, who was of that religion, fell under the 
displeasure of the court of Rome for his dedication, and 
was prosecuted for it a long time after. His works were 
put into the “ Index Expurgatorius,” where he was branded 
as a Calvinist, and an author damnatae memorim,” of 
condemned memory ; a disgrace which gave him great 
uneasiness and concern ; and, in order to be freed from it, 
liaving laid his case before cardinal Granville, he applied, 
by the advice of Arias Montanus, directly to the pope, 
and prepared an apology, shewing the indispensable ne- 
cessity he was under of giving Edward the title of king, 
and at the same time protesting he had always been a good 
catholic. 

Before the death of Edward, he returned to his own 
country, and led a sedentary life, closely pursuing his 
studies; but, upon the accession of queen Mary, he re- 
turned thither ; and, being a very good poet, he published, 
ill 1554, an epitiiaiamium on the marriage of Philip IL 
with that queen, entitled “ Philippis.” This address could 
not fail of introducing him in a favourable light to that 
court, whence he would probably have made a considerable 
fortune, had not the turbulent state of those times driven 
him home again. He confined himself some time in Hoorn, 
but, after a while, settled at Haerlem ; and repaired the 
disappointment he sustained respecting his finances in. 
England, by marrying a young woman of fortune, which 
he knew bow to improve by making the most of his dedi- 
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cations to his books, of which he published three at Haer- 
leat in Some years after, he accepted an offer from 

tlve kincr of Denmark, to he his physician, with a consider. 
ab\e sSavy, and removed to Copenhagen; but neither 
WVuw the climate nor genius of the inhabitants, he left the 
counV^lt 1564 , vSry abruptly, without taking leave of 
• the king. Uetuvuing to Hacrlcm, he practised phjsic, and 
was niuile principal of the college, or great school, in that 
town. He continued there till the place was besieged by 
the Spaniards in 1 573 , when he found means to escape, by 
obtaining leave to attend the prince of Orange, who desired 
'his assistance as a physician ; but lost bis library, in which 
he had left a great many works which had cost him much 
pains and labour ; and the loss was aggravated by this 
circumstance, that they were almost fit for the press. In 
this exigency he went to Middleburgh, where the prince 
had procured him a public salary to practise phy.sic ; but 
the air of the country did not agree with his constitution, 
and he fell into some disorders, which, with the grief he 
felt for the loss of his library, put an end to his life in 1575 . 
There wa.s a design to have given him a professorship at 
Leyden, which university was but just rising when lie died. 
He had a prodigious memory, which enabled him to trea- 
sure up a vast stock of learning. Besides his skill in physic, 
which was his profession, he was an historian, poet, philo- 
sopher, and understood perfectly eight languages. His 
works make up 24 articles, among which are, “Lexicon 
Graeco- Latinuin,” 1548 ; “Adagiorum ab Erasmo omisso- 
Tum centnriae octo & diinidia,” 1558 ; which last was pub- 
lished after his death, as others of his pieces were.* 

JUNIUS, or Du JON (Francis), professor of divinity 
at Leyden, was descended of a noble family, and born at 
Bourges in 1545 . At the age of thirteen he began to 
study the law, and afterwards went to Geneva, to study the 
languages ; but being restrained in his pursuits for want of 
a proper support from his family, he resolved to get his 
bread by teaching school, which he pursued till 1565 , 
when he was made minister of the Walloon church at Ant- 
werp. But as this was both a troublesome and dangerous 
post, on account of the tumultuous conflicts between the 
papists and protestants at that time, he was soon obliged to 
withdraw into Germany. He went first to Heidelberg, 

* Gen. Diet. — Niceron, vol. VIL— Saxii Onotnnsticon. 
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^vllere the elector, Frederic III. received him very gra- 
<tiously. He then made a visit to his mother, wlio was still 
living at Bourgcs ; after which, returning to the Palatinate, 
he was made minister of the church of Schoon there. 
This was but a small congregation ; and, while he held it, 
he was sent by the elector to the prince of Orange’s army, 
during the unsuccessful expedition of 1568. He continued 
chaplain to that prince till the troops returned into Ger- 
many ; when he resumed his church in the Palatine, and 
resided upon it till 1579. This year his patron, the elec- 
tor, appointed him to translate the Old Testament jointly 
with Tremellius, which employment brought him to Hei- 
delberg. He afterwards read public lectures at Ncusiadt, 
till prince Casimir, administrator of the electorate, ga\o 
him the divinity-professor’s chair at Heidelberg. He re- 
turned into France with the duke de Bouillon ; and pa3nng 
his respects to Henry IV. that prince sent him upon some 
mission into Germany. Returning to give an account of 
his success, and passing through Holland, he was invitcil 
to be divinity-professor at Leyden ; and, obtaining the 
permission of the French ambassador, he accepted the 
offer in 1592. lie had passed through many scenes of 
life, and he wrote an account of them himself this year: 
after which, he filled the chair at Le^’den with great repu- 
tation for the space of ten j'ears, when he died of the 
plague in 1 602. 

He was marri(;d no less than four times, and by his third 
tvife bad a .son, who is the subject of the next article. 
The titles of his works are sixty-four in number, among 
which are, Commentaries” on the first three chapters of 
Genesis, the prophecies of Ezekiel, Daniel, and .Jonah ; 
“ Sacred Parallels” and “ Note.s” upon the book of Reve- 
lation ; “ Hebrew Lexicon “ Grammar of the Hebrew 
Tongue;” “ Notes on Cicero’s Epistles to Atticus.” But 
what he is chiefly, and almost only, known for now, is his 
Latin version of the Hebrew text of the Bible, jointly with 
Tremellius. He was a man of great learning and pious 
zeal, and his life by Melchior Adam afi'ords many interest- 
ing particulars of him in both characters. In the account 
of his life written by himself, he relates that in his youth 
he was seduced into atheism, from which he represents 
himself as almost miraculously redeemed, and this appears 
to have made a lasting impression on him.^ 

* Melchior Adam, — Gen, Diet, — Niceron, vol. XVL 
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JUNIUS (Francis, or FRAN901S Du JON), son of the 
preceding, was born at Heidelberg in 1589, and received 
the first elements of his education at Leyden, apparently 
with a view to letters ; but upon the death of his father in 
1C02, resolving to go into the army in the service of the 
prince of Orange, he applied himself particularly to such 
branches of the mathematics as are necessary to make a 
figure in the military life. He had made a good progress 
in these accomplishments at twenty years of age ; when, 
the war being concluded by a truce for twelve years in 
1609, occasioned a change in his purpose, and inclined 
him to cultivate the arts of peace by a close application to 
study. His first literary employment was to collect, digest, 
and publish some of his father’s writings. After some 
years spent thus in his own country, he resolved, for far- 
ther improvement, to travel abroad. With that view he 
went first to France, and then to England, in which he 
arrived in 1620, and having recommended himself by his 
learning and amiable manners li' the literati there, he was 
taken into the family of Thomas earl of Arundel, in which he 
continued for the space of thirty years. During his abode 
there he made frequent excursions to Oxford, chiefly for 
the sake of the Bodleian and other libraries ; where, 
meeting with several Anglo-Saxon books, he resolved to 
study the language, which was at that time neglected. He 
soon perceived that the Anglo-Saxon tongue would be of 
service to him for discovering many etymologies necessary 
to clear up the P'lemish, Belgic, German, and English, 
languages *, and therefore devoted himself wholly to that 
study. He afterwards learned the ancient language of the 
Goths, Francs, Cimbri, and Prisons; by which he disco- 
vered the etymology of several Italian, French, and Spa- 
nish words ; for the Goths, Vandals, French, Burgundians, 
and Germans, spread their language in the provinces they 
conquered, of which some vestiges are still left. 

After a careful course of these studies and researches, 
he announced his having discovered that the Gothic was 
the mother of all the Teutonic tongues; whence sprang 
the old Cimbrian, transmitted to posterity by the remains 
of the llunic, as likewise the Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, 
Icelandisb, in which the inhabitants of the country ex- 
pressed their thoughts at that time. From the Anglo- 
Saxon, which itself is either a branch of the Gothic or its 
sister, and daughter of the same motlier, sprang the 
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English, Scotch) Belgic, and the old language of Friesland. 
From the Gothic and Saxon languages sprang that of the 
Francs, which is the mother-tongue of Upper- Germany. 
He was so passionately fond of this study, that, after thirty 
years chiefly spent upon it in England, being informed 
there were some villages in Friesland where the ancient 
language of the Saxons was preserved, he went thither and 
lived two years among them. Then, returning into Hol- 
land, he met with the old Gothic MS. called the Silver 
One, because the four gospels are written there in silver 
Gothic letters. He devoted his whole study in the expli- 
cation of it, which he completed in a little time, and pub- 
lished it, with notes of Dr. Marshall, in 16G5, unde»' the 
title “ Glossarium Gothicum in quatuor evangelia Gothica,” 
Dordrac, 1665, 4to. Dr. MarshulFs performance is entitled 

Observationes in evangeliorum versiones per antiquas 
duas, Gothicam sc. & Anglo-Saxonicain,” &c. ibid. Junius 
returned into England in 1674, in order to peruse such 
English-Saxon books as had hitherto escaped bis diligence, 
especially those in the Cottonian library. In Oct. 1676, 
he retired to Oxford. He was now 87, and intended not 
to leave that beloved university any more. At first he had 
lodgings opposite to Lincoln college, for the sake of Dr. 
Marshall, rector of that society, who had been his pupil in 
the study of the Northern languages, and was then a great 
critic, as well as Junius, in tliem. Afterwards, he intended 
to put some of his notes and collections into order; and, to 
avoid the interruption of frequent visits, he removed to an 
obscure house in St. Ebbe’s parish, w'here he digested some 
things for the press, and made a deed of gift of all his 
MSS. and collections to the public library*. 

In Aug. 1677, upon the invitation of his nephew. Dr. 
Isaac Vossius, canon of Windsor, he went to his bouse, 
and there died of a fever, Nov. 19 following. His corpse 
was interred in St. George’s chapel, within the castle, and 
the following year a table of white marble was fixed to the 
wall, near his grave, with an inscription in Latin. He was 
not only very learned, but a man of irreproachable cha- 
racter. As a laborious student, perhaps few have excelled 

* There is a list of them in Aih. Ox. scribed for the press. His ctymolo- 
under this article. The chief is bis gicon Anglicanum” was published ia 
Glossary, in five languages, explain- 1743, in folio, by Kdward Lye, M. A. 
ing the origin of the northern Ian- vicar of Little Houghton in Nortliamp- 
guages. It contains nine volumes, toushire. 
which bishop Fell caused to be trail- 
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him. .He used to rise at four in the morning, both winteV 
^nd summer, and study till dinner-time, which was at one j 
dinner be used some bodily exercise, walking or run- 
ning, but returned to his studies at three, and did not 

feare them till eigbtj vfben be went to supper, and then 
tp bed. He very seldom stirred abroad, and never but 
when some business obliged him. Notwithstanding this, 
be enjoyed a perfect state of health, and was never once 
sick. Though he spent so long a series of years in this 
solitary manner, he was a man of a pleasant and social 
temper, even in his extreme old age. He was free from 
peevishness, and affable to those who visited him, though 
he did not like to be interrupted. Besides the ** Olossarium 
Gotbicum,” the chief of his printed works are, 1. that 
intituled “ De pictura veterum,” 1637, 4to. and printed 
again, with large additions, 1694, at Rotterdam, in folio. 
He printed likewise an English translation, entitled, “ The 
Painting of the Ancients in three books, with additions 
and alterations, JLond. 1638. To the folio edition was pre- 
fixed his life, written by Grsevius. 2. “ Observationes in’ 
Willerami Francicam paraphrasin Cantici canticorum,”' 
Amst. 1655, 8vo. 3. Several letters in ** Ger. Joh. Vossii 
& cluroriun virorum ad eum epistolae,” Lond. 1690, fol. 
where Vossius styles our author “ vir omnifaria doctrina & 
generis splendore ornatissimus.' ” 

JURIEU (Peter), a French {5rotcstant divine, sometimes 
called by the catholics the Goliah of the protestants, was 
born Dec. 24, 1637. His father, Daniel Jurlfeu, was mi- 
nister of the reformed religion at Mer ; his mother, the 
daughter of Peter du Moulin, minister and professor at 
Sedan. He was sent, after the first rudiments of his edu- 
cation under Rivet in Holland, to his maternal uncle Peter 
<Iu Moulin, then in England j where, having finished his 
theological studies, he took orders in that church ; but,' 
upon the death of his father, being called home- to succeed 
hipi at Mer, and finding what he had done in England ' 
disliked by the reformed in his own country, he submitted ' 
to a re-ordination by presbyters, according to the form of the 
foreign protestant churches. After some time, he ofiiciated . 
in the French church of Vitri, where the people were so 
much pleased with him, that they endeavoured to procure 
his settlement among them ; aiid here he composed hia . 

1 Gen. Diet. — Niceron, vol. XVI. — Ath. Ox. vol. II.— Life by Qraerius. • ■ ' 
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** Treatise oF Devotion.” Before this, in 1 670, he had 
attracted public attention by refuting a project for reuniting 
all the sects of Christianity, wrote by d’Huisseau, minister 
of Saumur. He was afterwards invited to Sedan, where 
he discharged the office of professor in divinity and He* 
brew with great reputation. In 1673 he wrote his “Pre- 
servative against Popery,” which he opposed to the expo- 
sition of the doctrine of the catholic church by M. de 
Meaux, bisliop of Condom. This treatise did great credit 
to the author, who endeavoured to prove that the prelate 
had disguised the doctrine of his church. In 1675, Jurieu 
published the first part of his work (the whole of which 
appeared in 1685), entitled La Justification de la Mo- 
rale,” &c. or, “ A Vindication of the Morality of the Pro- 
testants against the Accusations of Mr. Arnauld,” &c. In 
1681, the university of Sedan being taken from the pro- 
testants *, our professor resolved to accept an invitation 
sent to him from that of Rouen ; but discovering, in the 
mean time, that the French court knew him to be the author 
of a work he had published anonymously, under the title of 
“ La Politique du Cierg6,” which was a severe satire on 
the Roman catholics, he was apprehensive of being prose- 
cuted, and therefore retired hastily into Holland, where 
he almost immediately received an ofler of the divinity- 
chair in the university of Groningen ; but his friends hav- 
ing founded tiie same professorship for him at Rotterdam^ 
he preferred this residence to the other ; and he was also 
appointed minister of the Walloon church in the same 
town. He had not been long in this happy situation, 
when he produced to the public “ Les derniers Efforts de 
I’Innocence afflig^e,” or “ The Iasi Efforts of afflicted 
Innocence.” 

At Rotterdam, having nothing to fear, he gave full scope 
to his imagination, which was naturally too warm and san- 
guine. Jn this temper he applied himself to study the 
book of “ the Revelations,” and thought he had certainly 
discovered the true meaning of it by a kind of inspiration, 

* The principality of Sedan had there rpamtained, with all the rights and 
been a sovereiga state till 1642; when privileges which it then enjoyed: yet 
the duke of liouillon yielded it up to ail this could not save ihe university ; 
Lewis XIL on condition that every the king even ordered, that it should be 
thing should continue in the state in suppressed before any other. The de* 
which it then was, Lewis XIV. rati- cree was made July 9, 1681, and noti- 
fied the same treaty ; and promised, ficcl to the imive»*si'y the 14lh of thit 
I'bat the iirotestant religion should be same month. 
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which shewed him, that France was the place of the great 
city, where the witnesses mentioned in the apocalypse lay 
dead, but not buried ; and that they were to rise to life 
again in three years and a half, namely, in 1689. He was 
unalterably fixed and confirmed in this persuasion by the 
revt^utioii which happened in England in 1688 ; and even 
addressed a letter upon the subject to king William, whom 
he considered as the instrument intended by God to carry 
his designs into execution. At home, however, all this 
was charged upon him as an artifice, only to prepare the 
people for a much greater revolution ; and he was sus* 
pected to harbour no other design than that of exciting 
people to take up arms, and setting ail Europe in a flame. 
The foundation of this belief was his not shewing any signs 
of confusion after the event had given the lye to his pro- 
phecies ; they built likewise on this, that, after the ex- 
ample of Comenius, he had attempted to re-unite the Lu- 
therans and Calvinists, in hopes of increasing the number 
of troops to att^k Antichrist. But these accusations were 
brought only by the Romanists, his constant enemies, wdiile 
his more indulgent friends attributed his prophecies to en- 
thusiasm, and it is certain, that, under this period of men- 
tal delusion, he affected to believe a great number of pro- 
digies, which he maintained were so many presages or 
forerunners of the accomplishment of the prophecies. Nor 
is it true that he was indifferent to the ill success of what he 
had predicted in his L*accomplissement des Propheties,’* 
Rotterdam, 1686 : on the contrary, his chagrin was great; 
and it was not a little heightened when he thought himself 
insulted by some of his best friends, who opposed his sen- 
timents. This drew him into violent disputes, and parti- 
cularly with Bayle *, who wrote against him. The oppo- 
sition of Bayle was the more resented by him, as he had 
been a friend to him, and was instrumental in procuring 
him the philosophical chair at Sedan in 1675. They seem 
to have been very intimately connected ; for, afiber the sup- 
pression of that university, they were preferred together 
to different professorships at Rotterdam in 1681 ; and they 
both wrote against Maimbourg^s “ History of Calvinism” in 
1682. But here, it is said, the first -seeds of the quarrel 

* See tbe article of Zaerius Box- nods agaiiut our author, upon inforanar 
bomius, in tbe last volume of his Diet, tion of his having maintaiued, that it 
Item, (o), where there is a particular was lawful to bate one’s enemies, 
account of tbe proceedings in some sy> 
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between them were sown. Both the pieces excelled in 
different ways. Jurieu's was more complete and full than 
Bayle's, and he answered Maimbourg with a great deal of 
strength ; but then the reader did not meet there with that 
easy and natural style, those lively and agreeable reflec- 
tions which distinguished the latter. The preference given 
to Bayle was observed by Jurieu with disdain : he began 
to look upon Bayle as his competitor, conceived a jealousy 
and hatred for him ; and to what length it was carried af- 
terwards may be seen in our article of Bayle. In short, it 
must not be dissembled, that our author’s conduct was far 
from being commendable in regard to Bayle, or any of his 
antagonists. Even those synods, where his authority was 
the greatest, engaged in the contest, and justified Mr. 
Saurin, pastor of Utrecht, and other persons of merit, 
whom Jurieu had not spared to accuse of heterodoxy : nay, 
the matter was carried so far, that, in some of these church 
parliaments there passed decrees, in which, though his 
name was not mentioned, yet the opinions he had ad- 
vanced upon baptism, justification, and the new system of 
the church, were absolutely condemned. These troubles 
continued while he lived, and at length threw him into a 
lowness of spirits, under which he languished for several 
years before his death; yet he continued to employ his 
pen, and revised and printed his history of opinions, and 
forms of religious worship, “ Histoire des dogmes et des 
cultes,” which he had composed in his youth, a work of 
very considerable merit. In the two or three last years of 
his life he wrote only some devotional pieces. At length 
he sunk under a load of infirmities, at Rotterdam, Jan. 
11, 1713. He was unquestionably a man of considerable 
learning, but peculiar in some of his own notions, and in- 
tolerant to those of others. Among his works, not men- 
tioned above, are ** Histoire du Calvinisme et du Papisine 
mise en parallele,” &c. 1683, 3 vols. ; “ Lettres Pastorales.” 
These letters are upon the subject of the accopiplishment 
of the prophecies. In one of them, for Jan. 1695, having 
quoted, as proof of the favourable intentions of the allies, a 
proposal for peace, drawn up by the diet of llatisbon, 
which had been forged by a speculative politician in Am- 
sterdam, he was so ashamed of his having been imposed 
upon- by this fictitious piece, that he instantly printed 
another edition of his letter, in which he omitted that article. 
3. “ Parallele dc trois Lettres pastorales de Mr. Jurieu, &c.” 
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npo, qootCii in a ** Dissertation concerning dcfainatorv 
at the end of liayle's Diet. 4. *‘Traite i\e \’unit6 
dcr<‘gli^e," «kc. ^* ** '-«' ^‘yslcme dc 

\a vdritabto analyse tie la lel» 10S6, ti. L’Esprit 

Ac Mr. AviumW," 7- “ Abrcgi- de PHistoire du Con- 
cile Je Trent,-," &c. H-H. S. “ Los projugez legitime, 

centre }o iSHS. iK ‘‘Ic JanM conrawcu 

do s^iW sopbisnqnerie" to. “ Le Phtlmop!^ de Rotter- 

dam accuse, attcint, et convaincu. -/f* 1 tBlte nisto- 

ri^uey contenaiit le jugement d’un Protestant sur la Th^o- 
logie Mystique/* &c. 1700. 12. Jugement sur les 

tKocies rigides et relachties,” See, 1686 . 13. ** TraitS do 

la Nature et la Grace.” 14. “ Apologie pour i’accomplisse- 
ment de Proph^ties,” 1687. 15. Quelque Sermons,” &c. ' 

JURIN (James), born in 1684, and a physician of the 
mathematical sect, was educated in Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, of which he was fellow in 1711. He was after- 
wards well known in London as an eminent physician ; was 
physician to Guy’s hospital, and was, during several years, 
an active member and secretary of the royal society, and 
at the time of his death in 1750, president of the col- 
lege of physicians. He distinguished himself by a series 
of ingenious essays, published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions in 1718, 1719, &c. and afterwards printed col- 
lectively, in 1732, under the title of “ Physico-Mathema- 
tical Dissertations,” in which mathematical science was 
applied with considerable acuteness to physiological sub- 
jects. These papers involved him in several controversies ; 
first with Keill, in consequence of his calculations in re- 
gard to the force of the contractions of the heart, against 
which jj,lso Senac published some objections, which he' 
answered. To Smith’s System of Optics, published in 
1738, Jurin added An Essay upon distinct and indistinct 
Vision,” in which he made subtle calculations of the 
change^ necessary to be made in the figure of the eye to 
accommodate it to the different distances of objects. This 
paper was commented on by Robins, to whom Jurin wrote 
a reply- He had likewise controversies with Michelotti 
respecting the force of running water, and with the philo- 
sophers of the school of Leibnitz on living forces. He 
comntunicated to the royal society some experiments made 
with a view to determine the specific gravity of the human 

1 Chaufepie.— Dcs Maizeaux’s Life'of Bayle. — Diet, Hist. 
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bloody and he contributed much to the improvement of 
their meteorological observations. He was a warm partisan 
and an active defender of the practice of inoculation ; and 
in several publications, giving an account of its success 
from 1723 to 1727, established its utility upon the true 
foundation of a comparison between the respective mor- 
tality of the casual and the inoculated small-pox. Dr. 
Jurin was also editor of Vavenius’s Geography, 2 vols. 8vo, 
1712, published at the request of sir Isaac Newton and Dr. 
Bentley. In “The Works of the Learned” for 1737 — 8 
— 9, he carried on a controversy with Dr. Pemberton, in 
defence of Newton, and signed his papers “ Philalethes 
Cantabrigicnsis.” * 

JUSSI F.U (Antony de), an eminent botanist, was born 
at Lyons in 1686. He cultivated, with so much success, a 
talent for natural history, which discovered itself in his 
earliest years, that, in 1712, he obtained a place in the 
academy of sciences. After traversing various parts of 
Europe, he settled in Paris, where he published various 
works on the most interesting parts of natural history. He 
published an appendix toTonrnefort, and methodized and 
abridged the work of Barrelier, on the plants of France, 
Spain, and Italy. He also practised physic, and was re- 
iitarkable on all occasions for charity to the poor, to whom 
he not only gave advice, but alms. He nevertheless left 
behind him a very considerable fortune, of which his brother 
Bernard was the heir. He died of an apoplexy, at the 
age of seventy-two, in 1758.* 

JUSSIEU (Beunard), brother of the preceding, was 
also a native of Lyons, and born in 1699. Like his bro- 
ther he was a practitioner of physic, and eminent for his 
botanical skill and researches, and was one of the first bo- 
tanists who aimed at a natural system of arrangement.. 
He was member of various learned academies in Europe ; 
curator of the plants of the royal garden at Paris, and was 
invited by the king himself to superintend the arrangement 
of a botanical garden at I’rianon. He was highly esteemed 
by his royal master, and enjoyed, what was no less ho- 
nourable, the friendship and confidence of Linnsus. He 
had numerous pupils, by whom he was much beloved, and 
died in possession of universal esteem in 1777, in the 

' Rees’s Cyclopsedhi.— Nichols’s Bowycr,— Works of the Learned, nbi supra, 
and also vol. for 1741. 

* Diet. Hist. 
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Msventy-^ninth year of bis age. His only publications were, 
an edition of Tournefort on the plants which grow near 
Paris, 1725, 2 vols. l2mo ; and “ L’ami de 1 humanity, ou, 
Conseils d’lin bon citoyen a sa nation,” octavo, printed 
after his death. Although a brst-rate botanist, he was de- 

terred by excess of modesty from giving his ideas to the 
world. His nephew, the present A. L. de Jiwsieu, has 
given us a plan of the method, according to which he ar- 
mored the garden of Trianon in 1759, and which, in fact 
laid the foundation of his own celebrated work, published 
in 1 789 . The Jussisea, of Linnteus, was so named by that 
eminent botanist in honour of these two brothers. There 
was a third brother, however, the youngest, who was born 
in 1 704, and in 1 735 went to Peru, in the capacity of a 
botanist, with the academicians sent there to measure a 
decree. After continuing in that country thirty-six years, 
be returned to France in very had health, and almost in a 
state of childhood, and died in 1779. Some account oi 
his travels and tliscoveries may be seen in Meoaoiis of the 
French Academy ; and it was at one time thought that his, 
nephew was preparing an account for publicatiun, but we 
know not that it has yet appeared.' 

JUSl’EL (Christopher), counsellor and secretary to 
the French king-, was born at Paris, 1580. Having excel- 
lent parts, and a strong bent to letters, he made a great 
progress ; and, as soon as he left the college, applying 
himself to the study of the councils and ecclesiastical his- 
tory, he published the “ Code of Canons of the Churcii 
universal, and the Councils of Africa, with notes.” He 
held a literary correspondence with the most learned men 
ctf his time, as Usher, Salmasius, Blondel, sir Henry 
Spelman, and others, till his death, which happened at 
Paris in 1649. He had the character of knowing more of 
the middle ages than any of his time. Besides the code 
already mentioned, he published, in 1645, “ The Genea- 
logical History of the House of Auvergne and several 
collections of Greek and Latin canons, from MSS. which 
formed the “ Bibliotheca juris canonici veteris,” published 
at Paris in 1668, in 2 vols. folio, by William Voel and our 
autbor^s son, the subject of the next article.® 

JUSTEL (Henry), was born at Paris in 1620 , and suc- 
ceeded his father as secretary and counsellor to the king. 

' Diet. Hist.— Ilaltcr Bibl. Bot. — EIog:e des Academicians, vol. II. 

• Moreri««*-Saxii ODodiast.^Usbei’s Life and LeUers, 
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He was a roan of distinguished learning hiroself, and an 
encourager of it in others, employing his interest at court 
in their favour. His house was the usual resort of men of 
letters, among whom we find Mr. Locke and Dr. Hickes ; 
which shews that it was open to men of all complexions 
and principles. Mr. Justel haci always professed a parti- 
cular respect for the English nation, and cultivated an 
acquaintance with many great men tliere. He foresaw the 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, several years before it 
happened, as we are informed by Dr. Hickes. This divine, 
who, upon his travels abroad, made a considerable stay at 
Paris, set apart one day in the w'eek for visiting Mr. Justel. 
In one of these visits, after some discourse about the pro- 
testant churches, observed by Dr. Hickes to be in many 
places demolished, notwithstanding the edict of Nantz, 
Alas, sir,’* says Mr. Justel, “ as I am wont to talk in 
contidence w'ith you, so I will tell you a secret, that almost 
none of us knows besides myself : our extirpation is de- 
creed ; we must all be banished our country, or turn pa- 
pists. I tell it you because I intend to come into England, 
where I have many friends ; and that, when I come to see 
you among the rest, you may remember that I told it you.” 
“ Upon this,” says Dr. Hickes, “ I asked him how long it 
would be before this sad persecution would be put into 
execution ? He answered, within four or five years at most; 
and remember, says he again, that 1 foretold the time. — 
After he had been some time in London he made a visit to 
the doctor at his house on Tower-hill ; where, presently 
after the common forms of congratulating one another (it 
was about the time that the bill of exclusion was thrown 
out of the House of Lords), he said, Sir, don’t you remem- 
ber what I told you of the persecution we have since suf- 
fered, and of the time when it would begin ? and you now 
see all has accordingly come to pass,” 

He sent by Dr. Hickes the original MS. in Greek of thft 
Caiioncs ecclesim universalis,” published by his father, 
and other valuable MSS. to be presented to the university 
of Oxford ; upon the receipt of which benefaction, tha< 
learned body conferred on him, by diploma, the degree 
of LL. D. June 23, 1675, He left Paris in 1681, upon 
the persecution of the protestants ; and, coming to Lon- 
don, was, some time after, made keeper of the king’s li- 
brary at St. James’s, to which is annexed a salary of 200f. 
I)er annum. He held this ^lace till his death, Sept, i69iJ, 
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and was then succeeded by Dr. Richard Bentley. He 
had a very extensive library, particularly rich in IMSS. 
which were always at the service of his learned contem- 
poraries, many of wl)ono acknowledged their obligations to 
him. He was obliged, however, to dispose of this library 
before he left France. There is a portrait of him and 
his arras in the Gent. Mag. 1788, taken from a private 
print. ' 

JUSTIN, an ancient Latin historian, is knc|wn by his 
abridgment of the large work of Trogus Pompeius, which 
some think has occasioned the loss of the original ; but it 
is much more probable that the neglect of the original oc- 
casioned the abridgment, as commonly happens in the 
decline of letters. W'ho Justin was, and when he lived, is 
altogether uncertain ; but he is generally referred to the 
yearl5o, in the reign of Antoninus Pius. The abridg- 
ment comprises a history of the world from Ninus to Au- 
gustus CiEsar; and is written with great purity and elegance, 
e.\cepting here and there a word which savours of encroach- 
ing barbarism. It has long been employed as a school 
book, and is held in great estimation by foreign critics. 
I.a Mothe le Vayer thinks ** his manner of writing so ex- 
celieiit as to be worthy tlig age of Augustus rather than that 
of the Aiitouines. ’ Justin has been illustrated bv the best 


BiinotiitoTS) purticulsrly Grwvius ^ and there are numerous 
editions, of which the preference is given to those of Grra- 

Gronovius, 1719, and 

1 760 of hscher, 1 757, &c. * 

JUSTIN (surnamed the Martvr), one of the earliest 
writers of the Christian church, was born at Neapolis, the 
ancient bichem of Palestine, in the province of Samaria. 

im / ® Gentile Greek, brought him 

up in his own religion, and had him educated in all the 

& To complete his studies 

rature If the more mysterious and recondite lite- 

aLv! he was shewn, as he tells you, at 

^hose cells where the Lventy 

lofonF ^ application to phi- 

losophy, disliked the stoic and peripatetic; and chose th« 


* ^.“PP'ea'ent.— Saxii Onomart. 

Lat ^ B»W. Ut.~J),bdin’s Cla5sic».~Saxii Oaainast.-Vo»«itt» de flirt. 
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siect of PiatO) with whose ideas he was enamoured, and of 
which he resolved to make himself master. He was pro> 
secuting this design in contemplation and solitary, walks 
by the sea^side, as he informs us in his Dialogue with 
Trypho,” when there met him one day a grave and ancient 
person of a venerable aspect, who, falling into discourse 
upon the subject of his thoughts, turned the conversation, 
by degrees, from the fancied excellence of Platonism to 
the superior perfection of Christianity ; and performed his 
part so well, as to raise an ardent curiosity in our Platonist 
to inquire into the merits of that religion, the result of 
which was his conversion, which happened about the 16th 
year of Trajan’s reign, A. C. 132. 

Several of his old friends among the heathens were not 
a little troubled at the loss of so eminent a person : for 
their satisfaction, therefore, he drew up an account of his 
conduct, with the reasons of it, in order to bring them into 
the same sentiments. Still, however, from an affection to 
the studies of his youth, he retained the ancient dress ; 
preaching and defending the Christian religion under his 
old philosophic garb, the pallium, or cloak of the Grecian 
philosophers. About the beginning of Antoninus Pius’s 
reign he went to Rome, and there strenuously endea- 
voured to defend and promote the Christian cause : in 
which spirit finding the heretic Marcion very busy in pro- 
pagating his pernicious principles, he resolved particularly 
to oppose him. This heretic was the son of a bishop born, 
in Pontus, and, for deflowering a virgin, had been excom- 
municated. Upon this he fled to Rome, where he broached 
his errors ; the chief of which was, “ That there are two 
Gods, one the creator of the world, whom he supposed to 
be the God of the Old Te.stameut, and the author of evil ; 
the 'other a more sovereign and supreme being, creator of 
more excellent things, the father of Christ, whom he sent, 
ihto the world to dissolve the law and the prophets, and to. 
deslfoy the works of the other deity, whom he styled the 
God of the Jews.” Justin encountered this heretic both 
in* word and writing, and composed a book against his 
principles, which he also published. In the same spirit, 
when the Christians came to be more severely dealt with, 
traduced, defamed, and persecuted, by virtue of the stand- 
ing laws of the empire, Justin drew up his first Apology 
about the year 1 40, and presented it to the emperor Antp- 
ninus Pius, with a copy of his predecessor Adrian’s rescript, 
VoL. XIX. P 
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commanding that the Christians should not be needlessly 
and unjustly vexed. This, address was not without its sue- 
cess : the emperor, being in his own nature of a generous 
disposition, was moved to give orders that the Christians 
should be treated more gently, and more regularly pro- 
ceeded against. 

Not long afterwards, Justin made a visit into the East ; 
and, among other parts, went to Ephesus. Here he fell 
int ) the company and acquaintance of Trypho, a Jew of 
great note, with whom he engaged in a dispute that held 
for two days : the substance of which he afterwards wrote 
In a piece entitled his Dialogue with Trypho.’* By the 
conclusion we learn he was then ready to set sail to Ephesus. 
He returned at last to Rome, where he had frequent con- 
ferences with one Crescens, a philosopher of some repute 
in that city i a man who had endeavoured to traduce the 
Christians, and represent their religion under the most in- 
famous character. Justin now presented bis second Apo- 
logy to Marcus Antoninus Philusophus, the successor of 
Pius, and a determined enemy to the Christians. The im- 
mediate occasion of this second Apology, as he himself 
informs the emperor, was this : A woman at Rome had, 
together with her husband, lived in all manner of wainon- 
ness, and, from a vicious course of life, had been converted 
to Christianity ; and being reclaimed herself, very naturally 
sought also to reclaim her husband, but at length, finding 
him quite obstinate, she procured a bill of divorce. The 
man, enraged at this, accused her to the emperor of being 
a Christian. She, however, putting in a petition for leave 
to answer it, he relinquished that prosecution ; and, failing 
upon her converter, one Ptojomeus, procured his impri- 
sonment and condemnation. On that occasion, Lucius, a 
Christian, being present, presumed to represent how hard 
it was that an innocent and virtuous man, charged with no 
crime, should be adjudged to die merely for bearing the 
name of a Christian : a proceeding that must certainly be a 
reflection upon the government. These words were no 
sooner spoken than he, together with a third person, were 
sentenced to the same fate. The severity of these pro- 
ceedings awakened Justin’s solicitude and care for the rest 
of his brethren ; and he immediately drew up his second 
apology, in which, among other things, he made heavy 
complaints of the malice and envy of his antagonist Cres- 
ceus. The philosopher, irritated at this charge, procured 
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him to be apprehended, with six of his companions, and 
brought before the praefect of the city. After their ex 
amination, this sentence was pronounced, that “ The^ 
who refuse to sacrifice to the gods, and to obey the im- 
perial edicts, be first scourged, and then beheaded, ac- 
cording to the laws :** which was put in execution upon 
Justin and the rest. This happened, according to Baro- 
nius, A. C, 165, not long after Justin had presented his 
second Apology ; which is said, therefore, in the language 
of those times, to have procured him the crown of mar- 
tyrdom. 

He was the first Christian, after the days of the apostles, 
who added to an unquestionable zeal and love of the gos- 
pel, the character of a man of learning and philosophy, 
both which were employed in propagating and defending 
his principles. He stands at the head of the Christian 
Platonists, or those who endeavoured to reconcile the Pla- 
tonic principles with the dictates of Christianity ; and the 
consequence of this attempt w'as his holding some opinions 
not altogether agreeable to the genius of the gospel. There 
are several valuable editions of his works, the first of which 
was that of Rob. Stephens, Paris, 1551, fol. and the best 
are those of Maran, printed at Paris, 1742, fol. and of 
Oberthur, at Wurtzburg, 1777, 3 vols. 8vo. There is an 
edition of his second Apology by Hutchinson, Oxon. 1703, 
8vo ; of his Dialogue with Trypho, by Jebb, London, 
1719, 8vo ; of his Apologies, by Ashton, Cambridge, 1768, 
8vo ; of his first Apology, by Grabe, Oxon, 1700; and of 
both Apologies, and his Dialogue, by Thirlby, London, 
1722, fol.* 

JUSTINIAN, the first Roman emperor of his name, and 
more celebrated for his code of laws, was nephew of Justin 
I. and succeeded his uncle in the Imperial throne Aug. 
1, 527. He began his reign with the character of a most 
religious prince, publishing very severe laws against he- 
retics, and repairing ruined churches; in this spirit, he 
actually declared himself protector of the church. While 
he was thus re-establishing Christianity at home, he car- 
ried his arms against the enemies of the empire abroad, 
with so much success, that he reinstated it in its ancient 
glory. He was very happy in having the best general of 
the age, Belisarius, who conquered the Persians for him 


t Cave.— Lardner’i Works.— Bruck(*r.— Saxii Oaomast, 
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in 528, 542, and 543 ; and in 533 exterminated the Vandals, 
and took their king Gillimer prisoner. He also recovered 
Africa to the empire by a new conquest ; vanquished the 
Goths in Italy; and, lastly, defeated the Moors and the Sa- 
maritans. But, in tite midst of these glorious successes 
the emperor was endangered by a potent faction at lioine. 
Hypalius, Pompeius, and Probus, three nephews of the 
emperor Anastasias, the immediate predecessor of Justin, 
combining together, raised a ])owerl'ul insurrection, in 
order to dethrone Justinian. The conspirators formed 
two parties, one called the Varti, and the other Veneti, 
and at length became so strong, that the emperor, in de- 
spair of being able to resist them, began to think ot quitting 
the palace; and had certainly submitted to that disgrace 
had not the empress J’heodosia, his consort, vexed at his 
betraying so much tameness, reproached him with his pu- 
sillanimity, and induced him to fortify himself against the 
rebels, while Belisarius and Mundus defended him so well, 
that the conspiracy was broken, and the ringleaders ca- 
pitally punished. 

The empire being now in the full enjoyment of profound 
peace and tranquillity, Justinian made the best use of it, 
by collecting the immense variety and number of the Ro- 
man laws into one body. To this end, he selected ten of 
the most able lawyers in the empire ; who, revising the 
Gregorian, Theodosian, and Hermogenian codes, compiled 
out of them one body, called “ The Code,’* to which the 
emperor gave his own name. This may be called the sta- 
tute law, as consisting of the rescripts of the emperors : 
but the compilation of the other part was a much more 
difiicult task. It was made up of the decisions of the 
judges and other magistrates, together with the authori- 
tative opinions of the most eminent lawyers ; all which lay 
scatter^, without any order, in almve 2000 volumes. 
These, however, after the labour of ten years, chiefly by 
Tribonian, an eminent lawyer, were reduced to the num- 
ber of 50 ; and the whole design was completed in the year 
533, and the name of “Digests,” or “Pandects,” given to it. 
Besides these, for the use chiefly of young students in the 
law, Justinian ordered tour books of “ Institutes” to be 
drawn up, by Tribonian, Dorotheus, and Tbeophilus, con- 
taining an abstract or abridgement of the text of all the 
laws : and, lastly, the laws of modern date, posterior tp 
that of the former, were thrown into one volume in the 
year 541, called the “Novellae,” or “ New Code,” 
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This most important transaction in the state has rendered 
Justinian’s name immortal. His conduct in ecclesiastical 
affairs was rash and inconsiderate. On one occasion, 
when Theodotus, king of Italy, had obliged pope Agape- 
tus to go to Constantinople, in order to submit and make 
peace with the emperor, Justinian received him very gra- 
ciously, but enjoined him to communicate with Anthenius, 
patriarch of Constantinople. That patriarch being deemed 
a heretic at Rome, the pontiff refused to obey the com- 
mand ; and, when the emperor threatened to punish his 
disobedience with banishment, he answered, without any 
emotion, “ I thought I was come before a Christian prince, 
but I find a Diocletian.” The result was, that the hardi- 
ness and resolution of the pope brought the emperor to a 
submission. Accordingly Anthenius was deprived, and an 
orthodox prelate put into his place. 

After this, Justinian, resolving to take cognizance of 
the difference between the three chapters, published a re- 
script for that purpose, in form of a constitution, which 
created great disturbances in the empire. He also exerted 
his authority against the attempts of the popes Sylverius 
and Vigilius, both before and after the celebration of the 
fifth general council held in the year 553. Towards the latter 
end of his life, he fell into an erroneous ophiion concern- 
ing Christ’s body 5 which he maintained had never been 
corruptible, nor subject to the natural infirmities of a hu- 
man body. He carried it so far as to prepare an edict 
against those who maintained the contrary opinion, and in- 
tended to publish it ; but was prevented by his death, 
which happened suddenly, in 565, at the age of 83, and 
after a reign of 39 years. It was this emperor who abo- 
lished the consulate. He built a great numlier of churches, 
and particularly the famous Saucta Sopliia, at Constanti- 
nople, esteemed a master-piece of architecture. But the 
increasing jealousies, and the heavy burdens which Justi- 
nian imposed upon his subjects, had, some time before 
his death, destroyed all attachment to his person ; and he 
who, in many respects, deserved the title of the last Ro- 
man emperor, left the stage unlamented and unhonoured. 
The editions of his “ Code,” “ Institutions,” &c. are too 
many to be enumerated, but the best of them occur in al- 
most every ^catalogue. * 

*!>• 

* Universal History.— Gibbon’s History.— Cave.— Mosheim’s, but particu- 
larly Milner’s. Church History, where his character, as a Christian emperor, is 
well delineated. 
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JUSTIN IAN I (St. Lawrknce), the 6rst patriarch of 
Venice, was descended of a noble family, and born there, 
1381. He took the monk’s habit in the monastery of St. 
George, in Alga, before he was a deacon ; and in 1424' 
became general of that congregation, to whom he gave an 
excellent set of rules, ^hich were afterwards observed, and 
made him esteemed as one of their founders. Pope Euge- 
nius IV. gave him the bishopric of Venice, of which he 
was the first patriarch, from 1451. This prelate died 
Jan. 8, 1455, and was canonized in 1690 by Alexan- 
der VIII. He left several works of piety, which were 
printed together at Brescia, 1506, 2 vols. folio; and again 
at Venice, 1755, folio ; to which is prefixed his life, by his 
nephew. * 

JUSTINIANI (Bernard), nephew of the above, was 
born at Venice in 1408. He pursued his first studies un- 
der Guarini of Verona, and continued them at Padua, where 
he took his doctor’s degree. Notwithstanding he put on 
the senator’s robe at the age of nineteen, yet he still pro- 
secuted his studies under Francis Philelphi and George de 
Trebisonde, whom he took into his house, and retained 
there, till pope Calixtus III. sent for him to Rome, and 
employed him in several commissions. Upon his return to 
Venice, he was sent ambassador to Lewis XI. of France, 
who made him a knight in 1461. He went afterwards seve- 
ral times ambassador to Rome from the republic; and, in 
1467, was made commandant of Padua. He afterwards 
became a member of the council of ten, and bore the dig- 
nity of Sage Grand no less than twenty times. In 1474, he 
was elected procurator of 8t. Mark, a post next to that of 
doge. He died in 1489. 

His speeches on different occasions have been printed, 
with hLs letters, and History of Venice,” Venice, 1492, 
folio. This history, which has been admired as the first 
regular attempt of the kind, and which comes down to 
809, may be frequently found without the other pieces, 
which have been suppressed. He also left “ Vita B. Lau- 
rentii Justiniani,” 1475, 4to. His life in Latin by Antonio 
Stella was printed at Venice, 1533, 8vo. Of the same 
family^ which is still honourably distinguished in Italy, 
was the marquis Vincent Justiniani, who employed Blom- 
fuaert, Millan, and others, to engrave his gallery, Rome> 

‘f 
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1642, 2 vols. fol. Of this splendid work some impressions, 
much inferior to the old ones, were taken since 1750. 
Another branch of the same family was the al)b6 Bernardo 
Justiniani, who wrote the “ Origin of the Military Orders,” 
Venice, 1692, 2 vols. fol. in Italian, from whence the “ His- 
tory of the Military Orders,” Amsterdam, 1721, 4 vols. 8vo, 
has been extracted; to which is added, “The History of 
the Religious Orders,” Amsterdam, 1716, 4 vols. 8vo. ‘ 

JUSTINIANI (Augustin), bishop of Nebo or Nebbio, 
one of the most learned men of his time, was descended 
from a branch of the same noble family with the former ; 
and born at Genoa, in 1470. After having resided some 
time at Valencia, in Spain, he entered into the order of 
St. Dominic, at Paris, in 1488 ; when he took the name 
of Augustin in the room of Pantaleon, which he received 
at his baptism. Soon after he distinguished himself by his 
learning, and knowledge in the languages, which he ac- 
quired in a very short time ; so that Leo X. named him to 
the bishopric of Nebo, in the island of Corsica, in which 
capacity he assisted in the filth council of Lateran, where 
he opposed some articles of the concordat between France 
and the court of Rome. The revenue of his diocese 
being small, he petitioned the pope for a better; but Fran- 
cis I. who was a patron of learned men, drew him to France, 
by making him his almoner, with a good pension ; and he 
was also regius professor of Hebrew for five years at Paris. 
Returning to Genoa in 1522, he found every thing in con- 
fusion, by the sedition of the Adornes ; on which he went 
to visit his diocese, and discharged ail the duties of a good 
prelate, till 1531, In a voyage from Genoa to Nebo, he 
perished, together with the vessel in which he was em- 
barked, 1536. By his last will, he left his library to the 
republic of Genoa. 

He composed some pieces, the most considerable of which 
is, “ Psalterium Hebraeum, Graecum, Arabicum, & Chal- 
daeum, cum tribus Latinis iuterpretationibus & glossis.” This 
was the first psalter of the kind which had appeared in 
print, and he intended it as a prelude to a similar edition 
of the whole Bible, but he lived only to execute this part, 
which appeared at Genoa in 1516. Tiraboschi, forgetting 
the Complutensian polyglott, calls this the first at- 
tempt of the kind. It is not a work of very rare occur- 

^ Cbaufvpie.«*»-NiceroQ.. roL VIL~Ginguen4 Hist. Litt. (I'ltgtjifi, 
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rence, there being 2000 copies printed, and 50 upon 
vellum, which, however, bear a high price. There came 
out also “ Annales de Republica Genoensi,” at Genoa, 
in 1537 ; but this was posthumous, and imperfect. There 
is likewise ascribed to him a translation of Maimonidis 
“ Moreh Nevochim.” He was the editor of ‘‘ Porcheti 
Victoria adversus impins Hebraeos,” Paris, 1 520, fob’ 
JUVENAL (Decius Junius), the Homan satirist, was 
born about the beginning of the emperor Claudius’s reign, 
at Aquinum, a town in Campania, since famous for the 
birth-place of Thomas (thence styled) Aquinas. Juvenal’s 
father was probably a freed man, who, being rich, gave 
him a liberal education ; and, agreeably to the taste of the 
times, bred him up to eloquence. In this he made a 
great progress, first under I'Vonto the grammarian, and 
then, as is generally conjectured, ui.der Quintilian ; after 
which he attended the bar, where he made a distinguished 
figure for many years, as wc learn from some of Martial’s 
epigrams. In this profession he had improved his fortune 
and interest at Rome, before he turned his thoughts to 
poetry ; the very style of which, in his satires, speaks a 
long habit of declamation : subactum redolent declama- 
torem,” say the critics. He is supposed to have been 
above forty years of age, when he recited his first essay to 
a small audience of his friends ; but, being encouraged by 
their applause, he ventured a publication, in which Paris, 
a player, and Doraitian’s favourite, was satirized ; this 
minion complained to the emperor, who sent the poet into 
banishment, under pretence of giving him the command 
of a cohort, in the army quartered at Pentapolis, a city 
upon the frontiers of Egypt and Lybia. After Domitian’s 
death, he returned to Home, cured of his propensity to 
attack the characters of those in power under arbitrary 
princes, and indulge in personal reflections upon living 
characters. His 13th satire, addressed to Calvinus, was 
written U. C. 871, in the 3d year of Adrian, when Juvenal 
was above seventy years old ; and as it is agreed that he 
attained to his eightieth year, he must have died about 
' the 1 1 th year of Adrian. 

Ill his person he was of a large stature, which made some 
think him of Gallic extraction. We meet with nothing 
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concerning feis morals ami way of life ; but, by the whole 
tenor of his writings, he seems to have been a man of acute 
observation, aiul a friend to liberty and virtue, but at the 
same time may be justly charged with a licentious boldness 
in his expressions. lu point of classical merit, he is the 
last of the Roman poets, and after him Homan poetry ra- 
pidly degenerated. The most valuable edition of this poet, 
without Persius, is that of Ruperti, printed at Leipsic, in 
1801, 2 vols. 8vo. But most generally Juvenal and Persius 
are printed together, of whicli there are many valuable 
editions, particularly the Variorums, the Delphin, those by 
Henninius, Hawlcey, Sandby, &cd 
JUVKNCUS (Caius Vkctius Aquilinus), one of the 
first Christian poets, was born of an illustrious family in 
Spain, and lived, according to Jerom, in the time of Con- 
staniinc, about the year 330. He wrote the ‘‘ Life of 
Christ,” in Latin verse, in four books, following the four 
evangelists faithfully, and almost word by word ; but bis 
poetry is in a bad style, and his Latin not pure. This 
work, which is entitled “ Historis© Evangelictr, lib. iv.” may 
be found in the library of the Fathers, the “ Latin Poets” 
of Venice, 1502, 4to, and the “ Corpus Poetarum.” The 
best edition of it separately is that of Rome, 1792, 4to.* 

JUXUN (William), a loyal and worthy English prelate, 
the son of Richard Juxon of Chichester in Sussex, was born 
in 1582, and educated, upon the f^udation, at Merchant 
Taylors’ school, whence he w'as elected a fellow of St. 
John’s college, Oxford, in 1598. Here, as his intentions 
were for the bar, he studied civil law, and took the degree 
of bachelor in that faculty, July 5, 1603, having before en- 
tered himself a student in Gray’s-inn. But for some reasons 
■ot assigned by his biographer, he entirely changed his 
mind, and after having gone through a course of divinity 
studies, took orders, and in the latter end of 1609 was pre- 
sented by his college, which stands in that parish, to the 
vicarage of St. Giles’s, Oxford. Here he was much ad- 
mired for his plain, practical style of preaching. In 1614, 
we are told, he left this living, probably on being presented 
to the rectory of Somerton in Oxfordshire, in the east win- 
dow of the chancel of which church are his arms ; but it is 
^equally probable that he might hold both. It is certain 

’ Crusius’s Hist, of the Roman Poets.— Saxii Onomast — DibJin's Classics 
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that his connexion with Oxford continued ; and when, in 
1621, Dr. Laud resigned the office of president of St. John's 
college, Mr. Juxon was chosen in his room, chiefly by his 
influence. In December of the same year, he proceeded 
doctor of laws, and in 1626 and 1627 served the office of 
vice chancellor of the university. About this time his ma- 
jesty Charles I. appointed him one of his chaplains in or- 
dinary, and collated him to the deanery of Worcester, 
along with which he held a prebend of Chichester. In all 
these promotions, he was chiefly indebted to Dr. Laud, 
then bishop of London, who had a high regard for him, 
and, as dean of the king's chapel, recommended him to be 
clerk of the closet, into which office Dr. Juxon was sworn 
July 10, 1632. Laud’s object in this last promotion is 
said to have been, that be might have one that he might 
trust near his majesty, if he himself grew weak or infirm.” 
By the same interest Dr. Juxon was elected bishop of 
Hereford in 1633, and was made dean of the king’s cliapel, 
but before consecration was removed to the bishopric of 
London, in room of Laud, now archbishop of Canterbury, 
and was also sworn of the privy council. He entered on 
his bishopric Nov. .5 of the above year, and although his 
diocese was much dis])leased with the conduct of his pre- 
decessor, bishop Juxon, by his mild temper and urbanity, 
obtained the respect of all parties. 

It was, however, his 'Misfortune, that the archbishop car- 
ried his esteem Mr him too far, and involved him in a 
scheme which Laud vainly fancied would raise the power 
and consequence of the church. This was no other than 
to place churchmen in high political stations ; and by way 
of experiment^ he prevailed on the king to appoint bishop 
Juxon to the office of lord high treasurer, to which he was 
accordingly promoted in 1635. This office no churchman 
bad held since the time of Henry Vll. and although that 
was not such a very distant period, as not to afford some- 
thing like a precedent to the promotion, yet the sentiments 
of the nation were now totally changed, and the noble fa- 
milies, from which such an officer was expected to have 
been chosen, were not more astonished than displeased to 
see the staff’ put into the hands of a clergyman scarcely 
known out of the verge of his college until (xilied to the 
bishopric of London, which he had not filled two years. 
Notwithstanding this, it is allowed on all hands that Dr. 
Juxon conducted himself in such a manner, as to give no 
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oHcnce to any party ; while, in the management of official 
concerns, be was so prudent and oeconomical, as consider- 
ably to benefit the exchequer. There cannot, indeed, be 
a greater proof of bis good conduct than this, that when 
the republican party ransacked every office for causes of 
impeachment, sequestration, and death, they found no- 
thing to object to bishop Juxon. He was not, however, 
made for the times ; and when he saw the storm approach- 
ing which was to overset the whole edifice of church and 
state, he resigned his office May 17 , 1641 , just after the 
execution of tlie earl d’ Strafford, in consequence of the 
king’s passing the bill of attainder, contrary to Jaxon’s ex- 
press ata'i earnest advice. 

On bis resignation, he retired to his palace at Fulham, 
where he coniinued for some time, not oniy undisturbed, 
but sonictinK s vi>ited by the grcuf.e»it persotis of the oppo- 
site [)arly, although be reioained firm in bis loyalty to the 
kin:i, who eonsiihed him upon many occasions. Sir Philip 
Warwick, being employed on one of those occasions, de- 
sired he might bring the bishop himself to his majesty, for 
fear of a mistake in the message, or lest the bishop should 
not speak freely to him. To which the king replied, ** Go 
as I bid you ; if he will speak freely to any body, he will 
speak freely to you. T'his 1 will say of him ; 1 never got 
his opinion freely in my life, but, when I had it, I was ever 
the better for it.” Bishop .Juxon alsj attended upon his 
niajesty at the treaty in the Isle of Wight in 1643 , by the 
consent of the parliament; and by the king’s particular 
desire, waited upon him at Cotton-house in Westminster 
on Jan. 21 following, the day after the commencement of 
his trial. Daring the whole of this trial, he attended the 
king, who declared that he was the greatest support and 
comfort to him on that occasion. He followed his royal 
master also to the scaffold, and when he was preparing 
himself for the block, Juxon said to him, “There is, sir, 
but one stage more, which, though rurbuleiu and trouble- 
some, . is yet a very short one. Consider, it will soon carry 
you a great way ; it will curry you from earth to heaven ; 
and there you shall find, to your great joy, the prize to 
which you hasten, a crown of glory.” — “ 1 go,” said the 
king, “ from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, where 
no disturbance can be.” “ You are exchanged,” replied 
the bishop, ** from a temporal to an eternal crown ; a good 
exchange.” 
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It was remarked by the regicides, that the king, the 
moment before he stretched out his neck to the execu- 
tioner, said to Juxon, with a very earnest accent, the 
single word Remember. Great mysteries were conse- 
quently supposed to be concealed under that expression ; 
and the generals vehemently insisted with the prelate, that 
he should inform them of the king’s meaning. Juxon told 
them, that the king having frequently charged him to in- 
culcate on his son the forgiveness of his murderers, had 
taken this opportunity, in the last moment of his life, when 
his commands, he supposed, would be regarded as sacred 
and inviolable, to reiterate that desire ; and that his mild 
spirit thus terminated its present course, by an act of be- 
nevolence towards his greatest enemies. — Dr. Juxon was 
also one of those who accompanied the king’s body to 
Windsor, but was not permitted to read the funeral service. 

Some months after this, when the cotnmonwealth was 
established, he was deprived of his bishopric, and retired 
to his private estate, tlie manor of Little Compton, in 
Gloucestershire, where he passed his time free from mo- 
lestation, and in the occasional enjcjyment of field sports, 
to which he was rather more addicted than became his rank 
/n the church. At the restoration he was nominated arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in Sept. 1660 , and at the corona- 
tion placed the crown on the head of Charles II. He was a 
man of a liberal and princely spirit. During the short pe- 
riod that he enjoyed the archbi.shopric, he expended in 
building and repairing Lambeth and Croydon palaces, 
nearly 15 , 0001 .; and augmented the vicarages, the great 
tithes of which were appropriated to his see, to the amount 
of 1103 /. In the decline of life he was much afflicted with 
the stone, of which he at length died June 4 , 1663 , in his 
®%kty-first year, and was interred with the greatest so- 
lemnity in the chapel of St. John’s college, Oxford, near 
the remains of archbishop Laud. To this college he had 
ever been a friend, and was at last a munificent benefac- 
tor, bequeathing 7000 /. to be laid out in the increase of 
fellowships. His other charitable bequests amounted to 
5000 /. His contemporaries unite in praising his piety, 
learning, charity, moderation of temper, and steady loyalty. 
As a divine he has left little by which we can appreciate 
his merits. There is but one sermon of his extant ; en- 
titled “ The Subjects’ sorrow ; or Lamentations upon the 
death of Britain’s Josiah, king Charles,” 1649 , 4to, and 
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Some considerations upon the Act of Uniformity ; with 
an expedient for the satisfaction of the clergy within the 
province of Canterbury. By a Servant of the God of 
peace,'’ Lond. 1662, 4to. It is also said that he was the 
author of • ** A Catalogue of the most vendible books in 
England,” a well-known 4to, printed in 1658, and signed 
W. London, in the dedication ; but whoever peruses that 
dedication will perceive it cannot be from the pen of our 
prelate.' 



XbBOT (Dr. Benjamin), an ingenious and learned 
writer, and a judicious and useful preacher, son of the rev. 
Mr. Thomas Ibbot, vicar of Swaffbam, and rector of 
Beachatnweli, co. Norfolk, was born at Beachaniwell in 
1680. He was admitted of Clare-hall, Cambridge, July 
25, 1695, under tlie tuition of the rev. Mr. Laughton, a 
gentleman justly celebrated for his eminent attainments in 
philosophy and mathematics, to whom the very learned 
Dr. Samuel Clarke gen(?rously acknowledged himself to be 
much indebted for many of the notes and illustrations 
inserted in his Latin version of “ Rohaull’s Philosophy.” 
Mr. Ibbot having taken the degree of B. A. 1699, removed 
to Corpus-Christi in 1700, and was made a scholar of 
that house. He commenced M. A. in 1 703, and was elected 
into a Norfolk fellowship in 1706, but resigned it next 
year, having then happily obtained the patronage of arch- 
bishop 'I’enison. 'I’hat excellent primate first took him 
into his family in the capacity of his librarian, and soon 
after appointed him his chaplain. 

• Biog. Brit. — Le Neve’s Lives of the .Archbishops- — Ath. Ox, vol. I[, — 
Hume's Hisioiy. — Sir Philip Warwick’s Memoirs. — Laud's Life aud Diary. — 

Clarendon’s History. 
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Jn 1708 the archbishop collated Ibbot to the treasurer- 
ship of the cathedral cliurcli of Wells. He also presented 
him to the rectory of the united parishes of St. Vedast, 
alias Foster’s, and St. Michael le Querne. George I. ap- 
pointed him one of his chaplains in ordinary in 1716; and 
when his majesty visited Cambridge, in Oct. 1717, Mr. 
Ibbot was by royal mandate created D. D. In 1713 and 
1714, by the appointment of the archbishoj), then the sole 
surviving trustee of the bon. Robert Boyle, our author 
preached the course of sermons for tlie lecture rounded 
by him, and desired in his last will, tiiat they sliouhl be 
printed. They bear evident marlts of the solidity of his 
judgment, and are weM adapted to his profe-sed design of 
obviating by just reasoning, the insidious sug;j,t‘stiotis and 
abusive censures of Collins, in his “ Disemnse of Free- 
thinking.*’ In these sermons the true notion of the exer- 
cise of private judgment, or free-thinking in matters of 
religion, is fairly and fully stated, the principal objections 
against it are answered, and the modern art of free-think- 
ing, as treated by Collins, is judiciously refined. Some 
time after, he was appointed assistant-preacher to Dr. Sa- 
muel Clarke, and rector of St. Paul’s, Shadwell. Upon 
his being installed a prebendary in the collegiate church 
of St. Peter, Westminster, in 1724, he retired to Cam- 
berwell, for the recovery of his health, which had been 
impaired by the fatigue of constant preaching to very nu- 
merous congregations, at a considerable distance from 
each other. Here he died April 5, 1725, in the forty-fifth 
year of his age, and was buried in Westminster- abbey. 
His sermons at Boyle’s lecture, were published in 1727, 
8vo, and Thirty Discourses on Practical Subjects” were 
selected from his manuscripts by his friend Dr. Clarke, 
and published for the benefit of his widow, 2 vols. 8vo, for 
which she was favoured with a large subscription. In 
1719, Dr. Ibbot published a translation of PufiendorR’s 
treatise ** De habitu reiigionis Christiana; ad vitain civi- 
lem,” or of the relation between church and state, and how 
far Christian and civil life affect each other; with a preface 
giving some account of the book, and its use with regard 
to the controversies in agitation at that time, particularly 
the Bangorian. In 1775 were published, Thirty-six 
discourses on Practical Subjects,” 2 vols. 8vo. This is a 
re- publication of the thirty discourses selected by Dr. 
Clarke, with the addition of six occasional discourses, and 
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a life of the author, by Dr. Flexman. There are some 
verses of Dr. Ibbot’s, in Dodsley’s Collection, vol. V. en- 
titled “ A fit of the Spleen,” in imitation of Shakspeare.* 

IGNATIUS (surnained Theophorus), one of the apos- 
tolical fathers of the church, was born in Syria, educated 
under the apostle and evangelist St. John, intimately ac- 
quainted with some other of the apostles, especially St. 
Peter and St. Paul ; and being fully instructed in the doc- 
trines of Christianity, was, for his eminent parts and piety, 
ordained by St. John ; and confirmed about the year 67, 
bishop of Antioch by these two apostles, who first planted 
Christianity in that city, where the disciples were first 
called Christians. In this important seat he continued to 
sit upwards of forty years, both an honour and safeguard 
to the Christian religion ; in the midst of very stormy and 
tempestuous times, undaunted himself, and unmoved with 
the prospect of suffering a cruel death. So much seems 
to be certain in general, though we have no account of 
any particulars of his life till the year 107, when Trajan 
the emperor, elated with his victory over the Scythians 
and Daci, came to Antioch to prepare for a war against 
the Parthians and Armenians. He entered the city with 
the pomp and solemnities of a triumph ; and, as he had 
already commenced a persecution against the Christians in 
other parts of the empire, he now resolved to carry it on 
here. However, as he was naturally mild and humane, 
though he ordered the laws to be put in force against them, 
if convicted, yet he forbad any extraordinary means to be 
used for discovering or informing against them. 

In this state of alfairs, Ignatius voluntarily presented 
himself to the emperor ; and \t is said, there passed a long 
conversation between them, in which the emperor express- 
ing a surprise how he dared to transgress the laws, the 
bishop took the opportunity to assert his own innocence, 
and the power which God had given Christians over evil 
spirits ; declaring that ** the gods of the Gentiles were no 
better than liajmons, there being but one supreme Deity, 
who made the world, and his only begotten son Jesus 
Christ, who, though crucified under Pilate, had yet de- 
stroyed him that had the power of sin, that is, the devil, 
and would ruin the whole power and empire of the daemons, 
and tread it under the feet of those who carried God in 
their hearts.” For this bold avowal of his principles, com- 


* Life as above. — Maslers’n Hist, of C. C. C. C. 
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btned with a defiance of beathenisniy he was east into 
prison, and sentence passed upon him, that he should be 
carried bound by soldiers to Rome, and there thrown as a 
prey to wild beasts. It may seem strange that they should 
send an old man by land, at a great ex pence, attended 
with soldiers, from Syria to Rome, instead of casting him 
to the lions at Antioch ; but it is said, that Trajan did this 
on purpose to make an example of him, as of a ringleader 
of the sect, and to deter the Christians from preaching 
and spreading their religion ; and for the same reason he 
sent him to be executed at Rome, where there were many 
Christians, and which, as it was the capital of the world, 
so was it the head-quarters of all religious sects. After all, 
this part of his sentence was a particular cruelty, and above 
wbat the laws required, and consequently such as might 
not be expected from Trajan. But, in our martyr’s case, 
he might not improbably be persuaded to act contrary to his 
natural disposition by those about him, who began to per- 
ceive that Christianity, if it prevailed, would prove the 
ruin of their religion. Ignatius was so far from he/ing dis- 
mayed, that he heartily rejoiced at the fatal decree. I 
thank thee, O Lord,” says he, that thou hast conde- 
scended to honour me with thy love, and hast thought me 
worthy, with thy apostle St. Paul, to be bound in iron 
chains.” With these words he cheerfully embraced his 
chains; and having frequently prayed for his church, and 
recommended it to the divine care and providence, he de- 
livered up himself into the hands of his keepers. These 
were ten soldiers, by whom be was first conducted to Se- 
leucia, a port of Syria, at about sixteen miles distance, the 
place where Paul and Barnabas set sail for Cyprus. Ar- 
riving at Smyrna, in Ionia, Ignatius went to visit Poly- 
carp, bishof} of that place, and was himself visited by the 
clergy of the Asiatic churches round the country. In re- 
turn for that kindness, he wrote letters to several churches, 
as the Ephesians, Magnesians, 7'railians, besides the Ro- 
mans, for their instruction and establishment in the faith ; 
one of these was addressed to the Christians at Rome, to 
acquaint them with his present state and passionate desire 
not to be hindered in that course of martyrdom which he 
was now hastening to accomplish. 

His guard, a little impatient at their stay, set sail with 
him for Troas, a noted city of the lesser Phrygia, not far 
from the ruins of old Troy ; where, at his arrival, he was 
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iDiich refreshed with the news he received of the persecu- 
tion ceasing in the church of Antioch. Hither also seve- 
ral churches sent their messengers to pay their respects to 
hiofi) and hence too he dispatched two epistles, one to the 
church of Philadelphia, and the other- to that of Smyrna; 
and together with this last, as Eusebius relates, he wrote 
privately to Polycarp, recommending to him the care and 
inspection of the church of Antioch. All this while his 
keepers used him very cruelly and barbarously. He com- 
plains of it himself From Syria even to Rome,” says he, 
both by sea and land, I fight with beasts; night and day 
I am chained to the leopards, which is my military guard, 
who, the kinder I am to them, are the more cruel and 
fierce to me.” And yet it is evident, that they sutfered 
him to be visited by Christians, and. to -give .them instruc- 
tions ; and write epistles in several cities through which he 
passed. But hi.s own account of the matter explains this 
apparent difficulty ; the words implying, that these ruffians 
made money of him this way, being handsomely rewarded 
for this permission by the Christians who resorted to him, 
although their savage teinp<‘rs induced them to use him the 
worse for.it. From Troas they sailed to Neapolis, a mari- 
time town in Macedonia, thence to Philippi, a Roman 
colony, where they .were entertained with all imaginable 
kindness and courtesy, and conducted - forwards on their 
journey, passing on foot through Macedonia and Epirus, 
till they came to Epidaurum, a city of Dalmatia, where 
again taking shipping, they sailed through the Adriatic, 
and arrived at Rhegium, a port town in Italy ; directing 
their course thence through the Tyrrhenian sea to Putcoli, 
whence Ignatius desired to proceed by land,-' ambitious to 
trace the same w’ay by which St. Paul went t() Home ; but 
this wish was not complied with. In about twenty-four 
hours, however, a brisk wind conveyed them to Ostia at 
the mouth of the Tiber, about sixteen miles from Rome. 

The Christians at Rome, daily expecting his arrival, had 
come out to meet and entertain him, and accordingly le- 
ceived him with an equal mixture of joy and sorrow : but 
when some, of them intimated, tliat possibly the populace 
might be dissuaded from desiring his death, he expressed 
a pious indignation, intreating them to cast no obstacles in 
his way, nor do any thing that might hinder him, now he 
was hastening to his crown. "a’Iic interval before his mar- 
VoL. XIX. Q 
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tyrdoiii was spent in prayers for the peace and prosperity 
of the church. That his punishment might be the more 
pompous and public, one of their solemn festivals, the Sa- 
turnalia, was chosen for his execution ; when it was their 
custom to entertain the people with the conflicts of gladia- 
tors, and the hunting and fighting with wild beasts. Ac- 
cordingly, Dec. 20, in the year 107, or as some think in 
116, he was brought out into the amphitheatre; and the 
lions, being let loose upon him, quickly dispatched their 
meal, leaving nothing but a few of the hardest of his bones. 
These remains were gathered up by two deacons who had 
been the companions of his journey, transported to Anti- 
och, and interred in the cemetery, without the gate, but 
afterwards, by command of the emperor Theodosius, were 
removed to the Tycheon, a temple within the city, now 
consecrated to .the memory of Ignatius. Thus far all his- 
torians concur ; but the pretended translation of these re- 
lics to Rome, and other places, must be classed among 
the fables of the early Romanists. 

His epistles are very interesting remains of ecclesiastical 
antiquity on many accounts. He stands at the head of 
tho.se Antenicene fathers, who have occasionally delivered 
their opinions in defence of the true divinity of Christ, 
whom he calls the Son of God, and his eternal word. He 
is also reckoned the great champion of the episcopal order, 
as distinct and superior to that of priest and deacon. He 
is constantly produced as an instance of the continuation 
of supernatural gifts, after the time of the apostles, parti- 
cularly that of divine revelation, but the miracles imputed to 
him are of very doubtful authority. The most important 
use of his writings respects the authenticity of the Holy 
Scriptures, to wliicli he frequently alludes, in the very ex- 
pressions which are extant. 

There are also some spurious writings attributed to Igna- 
tius, which are accurately examined by Dupiii and others. 
Of the genuine seven epistles, the best editions are, that 
of Amsterdam, 16y7, fol. with remarks by archbishop Usher 
and Pear.son ; and that by M. Cotelier, in his “ Patres 
Apostolici,” Greek and Latin. These seven epistles are 
addressed to the Siny means, St. Polycarp, the Ephesians, 
Magnesians, Philadelphians, Trallians, and Romans. They 
are also excellently translated, and make part of archbishop 
Wake’s “Genuine Epistles of the Apostolical Fathers,” 
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1737, 8 VO, fourth edit, where there is a valuable introduc* 
tory chapter on the history and writings of Ignatius.* 

IHRE (John), professor of rhetoric and politics in the 
university of Upsal, was born in March 1707, and on ac- 
count of the early death of his father, chiefly educated 
under his grandfather, iheti archbishop of Upsal. In 1730 
he set out on his travels to improve himself by the com- 
pany and conversation of learned men. In 1733 he re- 
turned to Upsal, where he was elected a member of the 
academy of sciences. In 1737 he was made public profes- 
sor of poetry, and in 1748 he was appointed by the king 
professor of rhetoric and politics ; an office, the duties of 
which he discharged for forty years with great reputation. 
In 1756 king Adolphus 1-rederic raised him to the rank of 
a counsellor of the chancery ; two years after to that of 
patrician; and in 1759 coitferred on him the order of the 
polar star, fie dii;d in 1780. In 1756 he undertook a 
Sueco-Gothic Lexicon, and began to arrange the materials 
which he Itad been preparing for the purpose. In 1766 
he published a “ l,cxicon Dialectorum,” in which he ex- 
plained and illustrated obsolete words, still used in the 
provinces ; and in 1769 his “ Glossarium Sue- o-Gothicum” 
was published in ‘2 vols. folio. He was the author also of 
an explanation of the old catalogue of tlie Siieeo-Gothic 
kings, to which are added the old W’e-;! - Gothic l.aws. In 
his dissertations “ De llunorum Antiqnitate, Pati ia, Ori- 
gine, et Occasu,” lie asserts that the Runic writing was 
formerly used in the greater part of Europe, was intro- 
duced into Sweden about the sixth century, and became 
entirely extinct in the beginning of the lifieenth. He was 
possessed of a sound judgment and a retentive memory ; 
and so clearly were his ideas arranged, that he had never 
any need to correct wliat he hail composed.* 

ILIVE (Jacob), was a printer, and a son of a printer; 
hut he applied himself to letter-cutting in 1730, and car- 
ried on a foundery and a printing-house together. He was 
an expeditious connpositor, and was said to know tin; letter.s 
by the touch; but heiitg not perfectly sound in mind, pro- 
duced some strange works. In 1751 he published a pre- 
tended translation of “ d’lie Book of Jasher;” said to iiave 
been made hy otie Alenin of Britain. I'he account gtveti 

* Life by — JortinN Remarks on F.cclesiastical Tlistory. — IVIilnerV 

Church History.~I)r. Hoisley’s LcUtrs to Priettley.— Larclner'i Woiks. 

^ Diet, Hist. — Rees’s CyclopBCdia. — Saxii C)noma.st, 
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of the translation is full of glaring absurdities ; but the pub-^ 
lication, in fact, was secretly written by him, and printed 
off by night. He published, in 1733, an Oration, in- 
tended to prove the plurality of worlds, and asserting that 
this earth is hell, that the souls of men are apostate angels, 
and that the fire to punish those confined to this world at 
the day of judgment will be immaterial. This was written 
in 1729, and spoken afterwards at Joinera-hall, pursuant 
to the will of his mother, who had held the same extraor- 
dinary opinions. In this strange performance the author 
unveils his deistical principles, and takes no small liberty 
with the sacred Scriptures, especially the character of 
Moses. Emboldened by this first adventure, he deter- 
mined to become the public teacher of infidelity, or, as he 
calls it, “ The religion of nature.” For this purpose, he 
hired the use of Carpenters’-hall, where, for some con- 
siderable time, he delivered his orations, which consisted 
chiefly of scraps from Tindal, and other similar writers. 
In the course of the same year, 1733, appeared a second 
pamphlet called “ A Dialogue between a Doctor of the 
Church of England and Mr. Jacob Hive, upon the subject 
of the oration.” This strange oration is highly praised in 
Holwell’s third part of “ Interesting Events relating to 
Bengal.” For publishing ** Modest Remarks on the late 
bishop Sherlock’s Sermons,” Hive was confined in Clerken- 
well-bridewell from June 15, 1756, till June 10, 1758; 
during which period he published Reasons offered for 
the Reformation of the House of Correction in Clerken- 
well,” &c. 1757, and projected several other reforming, 
treatises, enumerated in Gough’s “ British 'I’opography »’* 
where is also a memorandum, communicated by Mr. Bow- 
yer, of Hive’s attempt to restore the company of Stationers 
to their primitive constitution. He died in 1 763. * 

ILLYRICUS (Matthias Flacius, or Fran cow ITZ), but. 
who Latinized his name into Flaccus Illyricu.s, because 
SL native of Albona or Albana in Illyria, was born March 3, 
1S20. He was instructed in grammar and the classics by 
Egnatius at Venice, and gave the preference to divinity as 
a profession. Not being able, however, to maintain the 
expences of university education, he intended to throw 
himself into a monastery, but happening to consult with a 
relation of his mother’s, who was provincial of the Corde- 

* Nichols’a Bowyer.— Wilson’s Hist, of Hisseoting Churcbes. 
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hers, and who had begun to see throegb the errors of 
popery, this person prevailed with Flacius to lay aside all 
thoughts of the monastic life, and go into Germany, where 
his knowledge of Greek and Hebrew would procure him a 
maintenance until he had completed bis theological studies. 
Flacius accordingly took this advice, went to Basil in 
1539, and, after a few months stay, went to Tubingen, 
where he remained until 1541, and then removed to Wit- 
tenberg, to complete his studies under Luther and Me- 
lancthon, the latter of whom found him some employment 
in the university, and was the means of relieving his mind 
from anxious doubts respecting some of the fundamental 
principles of the reformed religion, respecting the nature 
of sin, the wrath of God, and predestination. 

He was thus employed when all the schools of Saxony 
were dispersed by the war, on which, Flacius went to 
Brunswick, whore he acquired great reputation by' his 
lectures. In 1547 he returned to his former employment 
at Wittenberg, and here tlrst began his dilferences with 
his brethren on the subject of the that famous 

edict of Charles V. which was to be observed with the 
articles of religioti then in dispute, until they should be 
determined by a council, and therefore was called interim. 
But as it retained most of tlie doctrines and ceremonies of 
the Homanists, though expressed for the most part in the 
softest words, or in scriptural phrases, or in terms of stu- 
died ambiguity, excepting that of marriage, which was 
allowed to priests, and communion, which was administered 
to the laity under boili kinds, most of the Protestants re- 
jected it, and none with more warmth than Flacius. This 
involved him also with Melancthon, against whom be wrote 
uitii so much intemperance, that the latter called him 
“ Echidna Illyrica,” the Illyrian viper. Flacius, however, 
that he might be at liberty to oppose popery in his own 
way, retired, in 1549, to Magdeburg, which town was at 
that time proscribed by the emperor. Here he published 
several hooks, and began that ecclesiastical history whichi 
we have mentioned in the article JUD£X, called the “Cen- 
turies of Magdeburg,” of which he had the chief direction. 
Of this work the first four centuries, and part of the fifth, 
were composed at Magdeburg. The fifth was finished at 
Jena. The sixth was written in the place to which the 
authors had retired on account of the persecution of their 
two coadjutors, Gallus and Faber. The seventh was com- 
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posed in the country of Mecklenburgh, and the remaining 
in the city of Wismar, in tlie same country. The first three 
centuries were published in 1559, though dated in 1560, 
according to the booksellers’ custom, with a dedication to 
queen Elizabeth, earnestly exhorting her to establish the 
pure, uncorrupt religion, and particularly the doctrine of 
the corporal presence in the sacrament. The best edition 
of this work is that of Basil, 1 624, 3 vols. folio. This is 
the most considerable of Flacius’s works, and employed 
him during the whole of his life, at such times as he could 
spare from his public employments and controversies, which 
last he carried on with too much violence. 

In .1557 he accepted the offer made to him, of the 
Hebrew and divinity professorship in the new university of 
Jena, where he had read lectures for five years, and where 
he engaged in a dispute with his colleague, Strigelius, on 
the nature of original sin, which Strigelius held to be 
accidental of the soul, and Flacius maintained that it was 
of the soul’s substance and essence. This dispute was 
held before the duke of Saxony at Weimar, and carried 
on to thirteen meetings, the acts of which wtrre published, 
with a preface by Musauis, one of Flacius’s followers. 
His opinion on this subject, however, was so unpalatable, 
that he was obliged to leave .lena and go to Ratisbon, where 
he published some more works, and was in such reputation 
among the adherents to the Augsburgh confession, that, in 
1567, he was called into Brabant, to establish churches 
there according to that rule of faith ; but these new 
churches were soon dispersed by the persecution arisen in 
that country, which obliged him to fiy to Antwerp and 
Strasburg, and finally to Franefort. Here he maintained 
his opinion on original sin with sucii rigid adherence as to 
be charged with iVluniclieism on this point, which greatly 
injured his reputation, and deprived him of many of his 
followers. He dii d in this city, March II, 1575. He is 
said to have been a man of extensive learning, but of a 
controversial turn, which frequently embroiled him with 
his brethren ; but on the other haiul he must be allowed to 
have been a powerful agent in promoting the Reformation. 
His works were numerous. Teissier, in his “ Eloges des 
homines savans,” has given the titles of seventy- eight 
treatises, the greater part of whicli are also enumerated by 
Niceron. The principal are his “ Clavis Scripturae,” 2 
vols. fol. of which there have been seven editions, the last 
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*£ Leipsic in 1695 ; no inconsiderable test of its merit. 
To this may be added his “ Catalogus testium veritatis,” 
of which there have been several editions in 4to and fol. ; 
and an edition of the Ancient Latin Mass,” Strasburg, 
1557, 8vo. He thought this work would assist the common 
cause ; but the Lutherans, perceiving the contrary, did all 
they could to suppress it, which is the reason of its scarce- 
ness ; nor has the republication in P. le Cointe’s “ Annals,” 
and in cardinal Bona’s Liturgies,” reduced the very high 
price. In the edition of Sulpicius Severus, published by him 
at Basil, 1556, 8vo, there is an “ Appendix to the Latin 
Mass,” which may be added to it. There is another very 
rare work of his, entitled “ Varia doctorum piorumque 
virorum dc corrupto ecclcsia; statu, Pocinata,” Basil, 1557.* 
IMHOFt' (JoHljr, or, according to Saxiiis, James-Wil- 
Mam), a very famous genealogist, born of a noble family 
at Nuremberg, in 1651, was a lawyer in that city, and one 
of its senators. He was considered as having a profound 
knowledge of the interests of ]>iin« es, the revolutions of 
states, and the history of the principal families in Europe. 
Me died in 1728. His works were, 1. “ (jcnealogiae ex- 
cellentiuin iu Gallia familiarum,” Norimb. 1687, folio. 
2. “ Genealogiic familiarniu Bellomaneria),” vkc. Norimb. 
1688, folio. 3. “ Historia Genealogica llegum Magnte 
Britannia;,” Norimb 1690, folio. 4. “ Notitia procerum 

5. R. iiuperii,’' 'rul)it»gen, 1693, folio. 5. “ Historia 
Italim et His[>ania; genealogica,” Norimb. 1701, folio. 

6. “ Corpus Historia; genealogieic Italire et Hispania;,” 
Norimb. 1702, folio. 7. “ Itecherehes Historiques et Ge- 
nealogiques des Grands d’Espagne,” Amst. 1708, folio. 
8. “ Stemma reginm Lusitanicunn” Amst. 1708, tbliu. 
*>. “ Genealogia; 20 illustriuin in Hispania familiarum,” 
Leipsic, 1720, folio.* 

JMPEIilALI (Joseph Henatus), a famous cardinal, was 
born April 26, 1651, of an illustrious family at Gettoa. 
He was appointed general of the mint, then treasurer of 
the apostolical chamber, afterwards cardinal, February 13, 
1690. The popes employed him in the most important 
affairs, and he was within one ^ote of being elected 
pope in the conclave 1730. His probity, talents, and love 
of learning, made him universally esteemed. He died 

' Melchior Ailam. Niceron, vol. XXIV. — (ten. Diet. — Clement Bibl. 
Curicuse, — Moieri. • Diet. Hist. — Saxii Onomasticoii. 
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January 4, 1737, at Rome, aged 86. He ordered, by will^ 
that his noble library should be made public, of which a 
catalogue was printed at Rome in 1711, fol. by Justus 
Fontanini. This library was long one of the ornaments of 
Rome.* 

INCHOFER (Melchior), a learned German, was born 
in 1584 at Vienna. He entered the Jesuits' society at 
Rome 1607, and taught philosophy, mathematics, and 
theology, at Messina, where he published a Latin treatise 
in 1629, fol. which made much noise, and shows no little 
credulity. It was reprinted at Viterbo, 1632, fol. In this 
work he says that the pretended “ Letter from the Blessed 
Virgin Mary to the people of Messina” is genuine ; and 
he was therefore obliged to go to Rome and clear himself 
from the accusation brought against him in consequence of 
this work ; but it ended in his being only compelled to 
change the title of his book, and to make some small 
alterations in it. He spent several years at Rome, and died 
at Milan, September 28, 1648, leaving a “ Treatise on the 
Motion of the Earth and Sun,” 1633, 4to; “ De sacra 
Latinitate,” 1635, 4to; Historia trium Magorum,” 1639, 
4to ; “ Annalium Ecclesiasticorum Regni Hungaria*,’* 
tom. 1. fol. This is a valuable work, but has not been 
finished. He wrote also the funeral oration of Nicholas 
Richard, a Dominican, master of the Sacred Palace, 4to ; 
and a satire against the government of the Jesuits, entitled 
** Monarchia Solipsorum,” is also attributed to him, but 
was more probably written by Julius Clement Scotti, an 
eX'Jesuit. On its first appearance it was ascribed to Sci- 
opius, but that opinion is now given up. It was, however, 
dedicated to Leo Allatius, and was reprinted at Venice, 
1652, with Inchofer’s name. Bourgeois, in his account 
of the book on “ Frequent Communion,” page 89, enters 
into a large detail respecting Inchofer, and the “ Monar- 
chia Solipsorum,” and as lie was at Rome when the work 
first came out, and was acquainted with Inchofer, to whom 
be ascribes it, his testimony must be allowed to have con- 
siderable weight.’ 

INGELO (Nathaniel, D. D.), a divine of the seven- 
teenth century, was a fellow of Emanuel college, Cam- 
bridge, and admitted fellow of Queen's college by the 
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parliamentary visitors, by whose interest likewise he pro* 
babiy became a fellow of Eton in 1650. He was re*ad* 
Knitted to the same in 1660. He published three Sermons 
in 1659 and 1677, and wrote a religious romance in folio^ 
entitled Bentivolio and Urania,** Lond. 1660. He died 
in August 1683, and his epitaph is in Eton college chapel^ 
where he was buried. In April 1739, were published 
“ Nineteen Letters from Henry Hammond, D. D. to Mr. 
Peter Stannynought and Dr. Nathaniel Ingelo,** many of 
them on very curious subjects.' 

INGENHOUZ (John), an eminent physician and 
chemist, was born at Breda in 1730. In 1767 he 
came to England with a view of obtaining information on 
the Suttonian method of inoculation for the smalLpox, and 
in the following year he vvent, on the recommendation of 
the late sir John Pringle, to Vienna, to inoculate the 
archduchess Theresa- Elizabeth, only daughter of Joseph 
II. and the archdukes Ferdinand and Maximilian, brothers 
of the emperor. For these services he obtained rewards 
and honours : he was made body-physician and counsellor 
of state to their imperial majesties, with a pension of 600f. 
per annum. In the following spring he went to Italy, and 
inoculated the grand duke of Tuscany. After this he 
returfied to England, to which he was much attached, where 
he spent his time in scientific pursuits. He published a 
very valuable work, entitled F.xperiments on Vegetables, 
discovering their great power of purifying the common air 
in sunshine, but injuring it fli the shade or night.” This 
work was first publislietl in 1779, and was translated into 
the French and German languages, and highly esteemed 
by all the experimental philosopher.s of that period. He 
ascertained, that not only from the green matter found on 
stagnant waters, but likewise from the leaves of vegetables, 
from the green branches and shoots, even from the entire 
vegetable, when placed under water and exposed to the 
solar light, oxygen gas, in a state generally of great purity, 
is evolved ; and as the result of his numerous experimentil 
he adopted the conclusion, that oxygen is elaborated in 
the leaves and other organs of vegetables, by a vital action 
excited and sustained by the solar light. The doctoi*, 
through the whole of life, was fond of exhibiting among 
his friends, particularly young persons, experiments of 
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this kind, which require 1 scarcely any apparatus, except- 
ing a bell glass and a phial or two; and with the oxygen 
gas which he obtained from cabbage-leaves or other vege- 
tables, he would exhibit the combustion of iron -wire, which 
is a striking and very brilliant experiment. Dr. Ingenhouz 
was author of many papers inserted in the Transactions of 
the Koyal Society, of which body he was an active and 
useful member. Of these papers we may notice the fol- 
lowing : Experiments on the Torpedo. Methods of mea- 
suring the diminution of bulk taking place on the mixture 
of nitrous with common air. Experiments on the Electro- 
phorus. New Methods of suspending Magnetic Needles. 
Considerations on the influence of the Vegetable King- 
dom on the Animal Creation. He died in 179.9, highly 
esteemed for the simplicity of his manners, and for the 
discoveries which he had made in the several departments 
of experimental philosophy.* 

INGHIIIAMI (Tomaso Fedra), an eminent Italian 
scholar, was born in 1470. He descended from a noble 
family of Volterra, where, in the commotions which took 
place ill i472, his father lost his life, and the surviving 
members of the family, among whom was Tomaso, then 
only two years of age, sought a shelter in Florence. Being 
there received under the immediate protection of Lorenzo 
de Medici, and having closely attended to his studies, he 
was induced, by Lorenzo’s advice, to pay a visit to Rome 
in his thirteenth year, where he made such rapid progress 
in his acquirements, as to olftain an early celebrity. He 
obtained the name of Fedra, or Ph/EDR.^, by a singular 
instance or talents and promptitude. Having undertaken, 
with some of his learned friends, to perform Seneca’s 

Hyppolyius,” in which he acted the part of Phaedra, and 
a part of the machinery having by accident been broken, 
which interrupted the performance, he alone entertained 
the audience whilst the injury was repaired, by the recital 
of extemporary Latin verse ; on which account he was 
saluted, amidst the applauses of his hearers, by the name 
of Phtedra, which he afterwards retained and used as his 
signature. 

Soon after the accession of Alexander VI. he was nomi- 
nated by that pontilf a canon of St. Peter’s, and dignified 
with the rank of a prelate. In 1495 he was sent as papal 
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nuncio into the Milanese, to treat with the emperor- elect, 
Maximilian, on which embassy he obtained not only the 
approbation of the pope, but also the favour of the em- 
peror, who soon after the return of Inghirami to Rome, 
transmitted to him from Inspruck an imperial diploma, by 
which, after enumerating his various accomplishments, and 
particularly his excellence in poetry and Latin literature, 
he created him count palatine and poet-laureat, and con- 
ceded to him the privilege of adding the Austrian eagle to 
his family arms. Nor was he less favoured by Julius II. 
who, besides appointing him librarian of the Vatican, con- 
ferred on him the important office of pontifical secretary, 
which he afterwards quitted for that of secretary to the 
college of cardinals. Leo X. also enriched him with many 
ecclesiastical preferments, and continued him in his office 
of librarian until his death, which was occasioned by an 
accident in the streets of Rome, Sept. C, 1516, when he had 
not yet completed the forty-sixth year of liis age. To 
this unfortunate event it is probably owing, that so few of 
his writings have reacheil the present times. From the 
testimony of his contemporaries, it is well known that he 
was tlie author of many books. Among these are enume- 
rated a delence of Cicero ; a compendium of the history 
of Rome ; a commentary on the poetics of Horace ; and 
remarks on the comedies of Plautus; hut these works were 
left at his death in an unfinished state, and have since been 
dispersed or lost. It has been supposed that he was the 
author of the additions to the “ Aulularia” of Plautus, 
printed at Paris, 1 

• INGLLS (Hksj eii), a lady celebrated for her skill in 
Calligraphy, in queen Elizabeth’s anti king .fames’s time, 
appears to have lived single until the age of forty, when 
she became the wife of one Rartholomew Kello, a native 
of Scotland, by wliom she had a son, Samuel Kello, who 
was educated at (Mirist -church, Oxford, and was minister 
of Speckshall in Suffolk. His son was sword-bearer of 
Norwich, and died in 1709. All vve know besides of her 
i.s, that she was a correspondent of bishop Hall, when he 
was dean of Worcester in 1617. Various specimens of her 
delicate and beautiful writing are in our public repositories, 
and some in Edinhurgh-castle. In the library of Christ- 
church, Oxford, are the Psalms of David, written in French 
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by Mrs. Inglis, who presented them in person to queen 
Elizabeth, by whom they were given to the library. Two 
manuscripts, written by her, were also preserved with care 
in the Bodleian library : one of them is entitled “ Le six 
vingt et six Quatrains de Guy de Tour, sicur de Pybrac, 
escrits par Esther Ingtis, pour son dernier adieu, ce 21e 
jour de Juin, 1617.” The following address is, in the 
second leaf, written in capital letters : “ To the right 
worshipful my very singular friende, Joseph Hall, doctor of 
divinity, and dean of Winchester, Esther Inglis wisheth 
all increase of true happiness. Junii xxi. 1617.” In the 
third leaf is pasted the head of the writer, painted upon a 
card. The other manuscript is entitled “ Les Proveibes de 
Salomon j esc rites eii di verses sortes de lettres, par Esther 
Anglois, en Francoise. A Lislebourge en Escosse,” 1599. 
Every chapter of this curious performance is written in a 
different hand, as is also the dedication. The manuscript 
contains near forty different characters of writing. The 
beginnings and endings of the chapters are adorned with 
beautiful bead and tail-pieces, and the margins, in imita- 
tion of the old manuscripts, curiously decorated with the 
pen. The book is dedicated to the earl of Essex. On 
one of the first pages are his arms neatly drawn, with all 
their quarterings. In the fifth leaf, drawn with a pen, is 
the picture of Esther Iitglis, in the habit of the times : 
her right hand holds a pen, the left rests upon an open 
book, on one of the leaves of which is written, De 
PEternel le bien, de moi le mal, ou rien.” A music-book 
lies open before her. Under the picture is a Latin epi- 
gram by Andrew Melvin, and on the following page ». 
second by the same author, in praise of Mrs. Inglis. In 
the royal library, D. xvi. are “ Esther Inglis’s fifty Em- 
blems,** finely drawn and written : “A Lislebourg en 
Escosse, l*anne 1624.”* 

INGRAM (Robert), a worthy English divine, was born 
March 9, 1726-7, at Beverley in Yorkshire, and educated 
at Beverley school, from whence he was sent to Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge, of which he became fellow, 
and took there his degrees in arts, B. A. in 1749, and M, A. 
in 1753. His first preferment was the perpetual curacy of 
Bridhurst, in Kent, to which he was presented in 1759, by 
Dr. Green, bishop of Lincoln, after which he obtained 
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successively the small vicarage of Orston in Nottinghain- 
sliire, and the vicarages of VVormington and Uoxted, in 
Essex. He died Aug. 3, 1804, leaving behind him a high 
character for simplicity of manners, great integrity, and 
genuine benevolence. He had a high sense of the dignity 
and importance of the clerical functions, and for fifty years 
of his life was indefatigable in his attention to professional 
duties. He was author of “ A View of the great events 
of the seventh plague, or period, when the mystery of 
God shall be finished.” “ Accounts of the ten tribes of 
Israel being in America, originally published by Manassch 
Ben Israel,” &c. 171>2. “ A complete and uniform expla- 

nation of the proj)liccy of the seven vials of wrath, or 
seven last plagues contained in the Revelation of St.John,’* 
See, 1804.' 

INGRyVSSIAS (JoJJN P/iii.IP), an eminent physician 
and medical writer, a native of Sicily, was bom in 15 to. 
He studied medicine at Padua, where he took the degree 
of doctor in medicine in the year 1537, with singular re- 
putation ; insomuch that he soon received several invita- 
tions to professorships from difterent schools in ltal3f. He 
accepted the chair of medicine and anatomy at Naples, 
which he occupied tor a number ot years, lectuiing to the 
most crowded audiences drawn by his fame from all parts 
of the country. He possessed peculiar qualifications for 
the office, having united a consummate knowledge of the 
writings of the ancient physicians with great practical skill 
and a sound judgment, which led him to estimate justly 
the merits and defects of those fathers of the art. A sin- 
gular testimony of his talents and unremitting attention to 
tlic improvement of his pupils was given by the latter, who 
caused his portrait to be placed in the schools of Naples 
witli the following inscription : “ Philippo Ingrassiae Siculo, 
qui veram inedicinaj artemet anatomen, pubhee enarrando, 
NeapoU restitnit, Discipuli memori® causa P. P.” At 
length he quitted his situation at Naples, in order to return 
to his native island, where he settled at Palermo. 
also he received many marks of public distinction. The 
rit^hts of citizenship were conferred upon him ; and, m 
1563, Philip II. king of Spain, appointed him first physi- 
cian for Sicily and the adjacent isles. By virtue of the 
powers attached to this office he restored order in t e 
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medical constitution of the country, by preventing all 
persons, unqualified by their education and abilities, from 
practising there. His zeal for the credit of his profession 
rendered him rigid and severe in his examination of can- 
didates ; and he exercised his art himself in the most 
honourable manner. When the plague raged at Palermo 
in 1575, he adopted such excellent regulations as to put a 
stop to the calamity, and restore the city to health, and 
was hailed by all the citizens, the Sicilian Hippocrates, 
The magistrates were so grateful tor his services, that they 
voted him a reward of two hundred and fifty gold crowns 
a month ; but he rlisinterestedly declined to accept any more 
than what served for the maintenance and decoration of the 
chapel of St. Barbe, which he had built in the cloister of 
the Dominican cotivent of Palermo. He died, greatly re- 
gretted, in I5S<), at the age of 70 years. 

lugrassias cultivated anatomy with great assiduity, and 
is esteemed one of the improvers of that art, especially in 
regard to the structure of the cranium, and the organ of 
hearing. He discovered the small bone of the ear, called 
the slopes, which has been claimed as the discovery of 
others, but is admitted even by Fallopius to have been his. 
He described minutely the cavity of the li/mpammi, the 
jenesli'a rotunda and ovalis, the cochlea^ semicircular canals, 
mastoid ceils, &.c. ; and Eloy thinks, from a vievv of his 
plates, that he was acquainted with the muscle of the 7iiul- 
leus, the discovery of which is ascribed to Eustachius. He 
is said also to have discotcred the seminal vesicles. He 
was author of the following works; 1. “ Jatropologia ; Li- 
ber quo multa adversus Barbaros Medicos disputantur,” 
Venice, 1544, 1558, 8vo. 2. “ Scholia in Jatropologiam,’* 
Naples, 1549, 8vo. 3. “ De Tumoribus prmter naturam,” 
ibid. 1553, folio, vol. I. I'his is properly a commeniary on 
some of the books of Avicenna. 4. “ Raggionameuio fatto 
sopra I’infermita epidcraica delL anno 1558,” Palermo, 
1560, 4to, together with “ Trattato di due niostri nati in 
Palermo in diversi tempi.” 5. “ Constiiutioues ot Capi- 
tula, necnon Jurisdictiones Kegii Proto-Mcdicatfis officii, 
cum Pandectis ejusdem reforuiatis,” Palermo, 1564, 1657, 
4to. 6. “ Qutestio de Purgatione per medicamentum, at- 
que obiter etiam de sanguinis missione, an sextS. die possit 
fieri,” Venice, 15GS, 4to. 7. “ Galeni Ars Medica,” ibid. 
1573, folio. 8. “ De frigidm potu post mcdicamentrin 
purgans Epistola,” ibid. 1575, 4to, reprinted at Milan, 
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1 586. 9. Informatione del pestifero e contafrioso morbo, 

&c.” Palermo, 1576, -tto. This work was translated into 
Latin by Joachim Cainerarius, and published under tne 
title of “ Methodus curandi pestiferum contagium,” at 
Nurimberg, 1583. 10. “In Galeni libnmi de ossibns 

doctissima et expcrtissima Commentaria,” a posthumous 
publication, printed at Messina, in 1603, under the inspec- 
tion of his nephew, Nicholas Ingrassias. This, which may 
be deemed the principal work of Ingrassias, contains the 
text of Galen, in Greek and Latin, with a very diffuse and 
learned commentary, in which there is much minute and 
accurate description, particularl}’^ of the parts belonging 
to the organ of hearing. The figures are those of Vesalius. 
'i'he author defends Galen as far as he is a!)le, but not 
against the truth of modern discovery.* 

INGUIMBERTI (Douinic, .Iosi.pii, Maiuf. d’), an ex- 
emplary and !earnc*d i)ishop of Carpentru'^, at which place 
he was born in 1683, was first a Dominican, and in that 
order he successfully pursued his theological studies; but, 
thinking the rule of the Cistertians more strict and perfect, 
he afterwards took the habit of that order. His merit 
quickly raised him to the most distinguished offices among 
his brethren, and being dispatched on some business to 
Rome, he completely gained the confidence and esteem of 
Clement XII. IJy that prelate he was ?uimcd archbishop 
of 'I'hcodijsia in parlihuSy and bishop of Carpeniras in 1733. 
In tills .situation lie was distinguished hv all the virtues that 
can characterize a Christian bishop ; excellent discernment, 
and knowledge, uniied with the complctest chanty and hu- 
mility. His life was that of a simple monk, and his wealth 
was all employed to relieve tlie poor, or serve the public. 
He built a vast and magnificent hospital, and established 
the most extensive library those provinces had ever .seen, 
which he gave for public use. He died in 17 57, of an 
apoplectic attack, in his seventy-fifth year. '^I’his excel- 
lent man was not unknown in the literary w’orld, having 
published some original works, and some editions of other 
authors. The principal of these productions are, 1. “ Ge- 
nuinus character reverendi admodhm in Christo Patris D. 
Armandi Johannis Butillierii Ranccei,” Rome, 17IS, 4to. 
2. An Italian translation of a book entitled “ Theologie 
Religieuse,” being a treatise on the duties of a monastic 
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fife, Rome, 1731, 3 vols. folio* 3. An ltnIia.o translation of 
a French treatise, by father Didier, on the infallibility of 
the pope, Home, 1 732,. folio. 4, An edition of the works 
of Bartholomew of the Martyrs, with his Life, 2 vols. folio. 

S. La Vie scpar^e,” another treatise on monastic life, in 
2 vols. 1727, 4to.’ 

INGULPHUS, abbot of Croyland, and author of the 
history of that abbey, was born in London about 1030. 
He received the first part of his education at Westminster, 
and when he visited his father, who belonged to the court 
of Edward the Confessor, he was so fortunate as to engage 
the attention of queen Kdgitha, who took a pleasure in the 
progress of his education, and in disputing with him in 
logic, and seldom dismissed him without some present as a 
mark of her approbation. From Westminster he went to 
Oxford, where he applied to the study of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, in which he made greater proficiency than 
many of his contemporaries, and, as he says, “ clothed 
himself down to the heel in the first and second rhetoric of 
Tully.** When he was about twenty-one years of age, he 
was introduced to William duke of Normandy (who visited 
the court of England in 1051), and made himself so agree- 
able to that prince, that he appointed him his secretary, 
and carried him with him into his own dominions. In a 
little time he became the prime favourite of his prince, 
and the tiispenser of all preferments ; but he himself con- 
fe.sses that he did not behave in this station with sufficient 
modesty and prudence, and that he incurred the envy and 
hatred of the courtiers, to avoid which he obtained leave 
from the duke to go on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. In 
the course of this journey, his attendant pilgrims at one 
time amounted to seven thousand, but either from being 
attacked and killed by the Arabs, or other disasters, twenty 
only of this goodly company were able to return home, and 
those half-starved, and almost naked. Ingulph now re- 
solved 10 forsake the world, and became a monk in the 
abbey of Fontanclle in Normandy, of which he was in a 
few years made prior. When his old master William of 
Normandy was preparing for his memorable expedition 
into England, in 1066, Ingulphus was sent by his abbot 
with one hundred marks in money, and twelve young men, 
nobly mounted and completely armed, as a present from 
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their abbey. Jn consequence of this, William raised him 
afterwards to the government of the rich abbey of Croy- 
iand in Lincolnshire, in 1076 . Here Ingulphus spent the 
last thirty-four years .of his life, governing that society 
with great prudence, arid protecting their possessions from 
the rapacity of the neighbouring barons by the favour of 
his royal master; and here he died Dec. 1 , 1109 . He 
wrote, but in a homely Latin style, a very curious and 
valuable history of Croylaiul abbey from its foundation, in 
the year 664 to 1091 . It was printed by sir H. Savillc, 
London, 1596 , and is among Gale’s “ Scriptores.” There 
is also an edition of Fraiicfort in 1601, and one of Oxford, 
1684 , which last is thought the most complete.* 

IRELAND (John), author of the “ Illustrations of Ho- 
garth,” was born at the Trench farm, near Wem, in Shrop- 
shire, in a house which had been rendered somewhat re- 
markable, by having been the birth-place and country re- 
sidence of Wycherley the poet, and whose widow is said 
to have adopted Mr. Ireland, when a child ; but this lady 
dying without a will, left him unprovided for. He was 
descended by the mother’s side from two eminent dissent- 
ing clergymen ; his mother being the daughter of the rev. 
Thomas Holland, and great-graiid-daughter of the rev. 
Philip Henry. In his youth he discovered a strong predi- 
lection to the arts, and such literature as is immediately 
connected with them, but as his parents were unable to 
give him a regular education, and as he had a turn for 
mechanics, he was brought up to the business of a watch- 
maker. Although he carried on this for some time with 
good connexions, it was not upon the whole successful, 
and during a considerable part of his life, he subsisted by 
trafHcking in pictures, prints, &c. for which he had a cor- 
rect taste, and in which he was probably assisted by the 
artists and print-sellers. He amassed a good collection of 
Mortimer’s and Hogarth’s works, and lived on intimate 
terms with many men of eminence in the literary world, 
and particularly with the artists Mortimer and Gainsbo- 
rough, and Henderson the actor, whose “Memoirs” he pub- 
lished in 1786 . This actor had lived in Mr. Ireland’s liousu 
for some time after coming to London, but their intimacy 
had for some reason abated, and at the period of Hender- 
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son’s death was, if we are rightly informed, quite dissolved. 
His Life of Henderson is said to have been his first publica- 
tion, and certainly was not very successful) nor very inte- 
resting. He was more fortunate afterwards in being em- 
ployed by the Messrs. Boydell in the Illustrations of 
Hogarth,” 3 vols. 8vo, a work in which he displays a cor- 
rect knowledge of the arts, and a vein of humourous re- 
mark and anecdote not ill suited to the subjects he had to 
illustrate. As Mr. Ireland was a man of integrity, he often 
felt himself very much hurt as being mistaken for Samuel 
Ireland, the proprietor of the Shakspeare forged manu- 
scripts, who had also published a volume of scraps and 
anecdotes relating to Hogarth. Our author, therefore, 
thought proper to disclaim, in the preface to his third vo- 
lume, all connexion and relationship with his namesake. 
For several years Mr. Ireland had been afflicted with a com- 
plication of disorders, which had rendered society irksome 
to him, and occasioned him to remove to the neighbour- 
hood of Birmingham, where he died in November 1808. 
He was a man of pleasant and inofibnsive manners, and 
full of literary anecdote, which he liberally dispensed 
around, whether in a coffee-house among strangers, or at 
the social table among his friends.' 

IRELAND (Samuel), mentioned in the preceding arti- 
cle, and we trust more unfortunate than accessary in the 
possession of the forged MSS. of Shakspeare, was origi- 
nally a mechanic in Spitalfields, but taking advantage of 
the taste of the age for literary curiosities, commenced a 
speculator in scarce books, prints, and drawings. He had 
some skill in drawing and engraving, and endeavoured to 
turn it to account, by combining it with description, under 
the name of “ Travels.” With this view he published in 
17!)0, “A Picturesque tour through Holland, Brabant, and 
part of France, made in the autumn of 1781),” 2 vols. 8vo, 
illustrated with aqua-tinta and other prints. This suc- 
ceeded weil, although his descriptions were common-place, 
and his information seldom new. Encouraged, Itowever, 
by the sale of the work, he produced in 1792, “ Pictu- 
resque Views on the river Thame.s,” 2 vols. 8vo, and in 1793 

Picturesque Views on the river Medway,” in 1 vol. In 
1794 he published his ** Graphic Illustvatious of Hogarth,” 
consisting of anecdotes of that eminent artist, and engraved 
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copies of many of bis lesser and fugitive works, such as 
^bop-cards, tickets, &c. In 1796, he was an accomplice 
in that fraud which eventually proved fatal to his character 
and comfort. This waS the production of a large quantity 
of manuscripts, pretended to be in the hand-writiUg of 
iShakspeare and consisting of poems, letters, and one en- 
tire play. These were exhibited at his house in Norfolk- 
street for the inspection of the public, and for some time 
divided their opinions. Connoisseurs, however, in ancient 
writings, and particularly in the genius and history of 
Shakspeare, soon detected the fraud, which, although it 
did for a time impose on some gentlemen in the literary 
world, was executed in the most slovenly and clinnsy man- 
ner. A more full account of this imposition, and the 
controversies to which it gave rise, may be seen in our 
authorities : it is scarcely worth reviving in this work. 
After complete detection, it a[)peared that Mr. Ireland had 
been himself the dupe of a near and worthless relation ; but 
his obstinacy in maintaining the authenticity of these pa- 
pers long after he ought to have given them up, injured 
his character, and it is thought hastened his death, which 
took place in July 1800. VVe have to acid to his works 
“ Picturesc|ue Views of the Severn and Warwickshire Avon,” 
and a “ History of the Inns of Court,” the latter a posthu- 
mous work. The MSS. of Shakspeare were published 
under the title of “ Miscellaneous pa()ers and legal instru- 
ments, under the hand and seal of William Shakspeare, 
Including the tragedy of King Lear, &c.” at the price of 
four guineas to subscribers. What was yet more absurd, 
a pUiy pretended to be Shakspeare’ s, entitled “ Vortigern,” 
was actually performed on Drury-lane theatre, but hooted 
from the stage the first night.* 

IllKNvEUS (Saint), bishop of Lyons in France, was 
undoubtedly by birth a Greek, and, not improbably, bom 
at or near the city of Smyrna. He was trained in the 
studies of philosophy and human learning : in the doctrines 
of Christianity, two disciples of St. .John the apostle, Pa- 
pias and Polycarp, were his masters. The latter he is 
said to have accompanied in his journey, about the Paschal 
contro\'ersy, to Rome ; where, by his and Anicetus’s per- 
suasion, he was prevailed upon to go to France ; great 
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numbers of Greeks residing in some parts of that kingdom 
especially about Marseilles, and the churph there., b^gUi! 
mn| to be disturbed by several pernicious heresies. |n his 
atnviug at I.yoi\s, Ije continue^ several years 
there, in the station of a presbyter, under the c^re and 
government of Pothinus, the bisfiop of tbqt fitjr; ufui^ 
by his beiiaviour, distinguished himsetf so much, that, 
about the year 177, he was chosen to draw up the judg- 
meiit and opinion of the churches of Lyons and Vienne, 
which were sent to those in Asia, in order to compose the 
diflerences lately raised by Montanus and his followers, 
who pretended to the prophetic spirit. In the same letter, 
they took occasion also to give an account of the per^ecu*.. 
tion, which then raged peculiarly among them, under 
Marcus Antoninus. The opinions of the confessors in 
those times were always received with esteem and venera- 
tion. The same churches therefore sent other letters 
about these controversies to Eleutherius, bishop of Home, 
which were probably carried by Irenaeus, who undertook 
that journey at their request. Two years after, in the year 
174, upon the martyrdom of PotUinus at Lyons, Irena;us 
succeeded to that chair, in a troublesome and tempestuous 
time, when the church was assaulted by enemies from 
without, and betrayed by heretics from within. Thef^ct 
circumstances required both courage and conduct in the 
governors, and our new bishop gave conspicuous proofs of 
his qualitications in both respects. He is said to have held 
a. provincial synod at Lyons, where, by the assistance and 
8^^Frage of twelve other bishops, be condemned the here- 
stes of Marcion, Valentinus, and Basilides. He bad per- 
sonally encountered some of these ringleaders among the 
Gnostics, and read the books of others ; when, at the re- 
quest of many who importuned him, be set about the ela- 
borate work “ against Heresies,” part, of which is still ex- 
tant under his name. It was composed in the time of 
Eleutherius; upon whose decease, Victor, succeeding to, 
the see of Rome, headed afresh the dispute about the„timer 
of celebrating Easter, and endeavoured imperiously to op- 
pose the Roman custom upon the Asiatics. To h.eal the 
schism, synods were called in several places; and, among 
the rest, Ireh'xus convened one of the churches of France 
under his jurisdiction; where, having determined the 
matter, he wrote a synodical epistle to pope Victor, and 
told him, that they agreed with him in the main of the 
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conifoversy, but witbial advised biin to take heed how he 
excommunicated w^ole churches, for observing. the custom 
derived down to them frpm, their ancestors. He observed, 
that there was as little agreement in the inanner of the 
preparatory fast before faster, as in the day itself, some 
thinking they were to fast hut one day, others two, others 
more, and some measuring the time by a continued fast of 
forty hours ; and that this variety was of long standing, 
and had crept into several places, while the governors of 
the church took less care about these cliiferent customs than 
about maintaining a sincere and mutual love ?ind peace 
towards one another ; putting him in mind too of Anicetus 
and Polycarp, who, though they could not agree about 
their different usages, did yet mutually embrace, orderly 
receive the communion together, and peaceably part 
from one another. Irenseus wrote also, to the same effect, 
to several other bishops, for allaying this unhappy dif- 
ference. 

The church had, for some years, enjoyed those calm 
and quiet days from without, which had been abased by 
animosities and contentions from within, when the emperor 
Severus, hitherto favourable, began a bitter and bloody 
persecution against the Christians, and prosecuted them 
with great severity in all parts of the empire. He had 
once governed the province of Lyons himself; and, pro- 
bably, then taking peculiar notice of Iremcus, and the 
flourishing state of the church in that city, might there- 
fore give more particular orders for proceeding against 
them in this place. The persecution, which in other parts 
picked out some few to make examples of, was here more 
indiscriminate ; and Irenmus, having been prepared by 
several torments, was beheaded. It is not easy to assign 
the certain date of his martyrdom, whether it was when 
tbe emperor published this edict, about A. C. 202 ; or in his 
expedition to Britain A. C. 208, when he took Lyons in 
htis way.’ 

Irenaeus wrote several books, which were all lost, except 
his five against heresies ; and the far greatest part of tbe 
oHgihal Greek is wanting in these. They have been many 
times published, particularly by J. Ernestus Grabe, at 
Oxford, 1702, fol. and there is prefixed an account of Ire- 
naeus, from which this is taken. Tertullian calls him 
“ omnium ' doctrinaruni curiosisslmus explorator,** a most 
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curious searcher into all kinds of doctrine. His religious 
opinions w^re nearly those of Justin Martyr. ’ 

IRNERIUS, called also WERNERUS, of GUARNE- 
RUS, a celebrated German lawyer, was born at Bologna, 
about the middle of the eleventh century. After studying 
the law at Constantinople, he taught it at Ravenna, vfhere a 
dispute arising between him and his colleagues about the 
word “ al,*’ he sought for the meaning of it in the Roinah 
law ; and thence took a liking to it, applied to the study 
of it, and at last taught it publicly at Bologna in 1*128; 
He had a great number of disciples, became the father of 
the Glossators, and had the title of “ Lucerna Juris.” Thus 
he was the restorer of the Roman law, which had been 
destroyed by the invasion of the barbarians. He had great 
credit in Italy with the princess Matilda; and, having en- 
gaged the emperor Lotharius to order, by an edict, that 
Justinian^s law should resume its ancient authority at the 
bar, and that the code and digest should be read in the 
schools, he was the first who exercised that profession in 
Italy his method was to reconcile the “ responsa lurispru- 
dentumi*' with the leges/* when they seemed to clash. 

It is also said, that he prevailed with Lotharius, whose 
chancellor be was, to introduce into the universities the 
creation of doctors, and that he drew up tlie form of 
that ceremony; which bad its commencement at Bo- 
logna, and extended soon to all other universities, and 
passed from the faculty of law to that of divinity. The 
university of Paris having adopted tliese degrees, they were 
used for the first time, in the person of Peter Lombard, 
master of the sentences, who was created, in this form, 
D. D. Irnerius died some time before 1 150, and was in- 
terred at Bologna, the law school of which was afterw'ards 
rendered very famous by Ids disciples, and the Roman law 
was thenceforth taught by Italian professors, not only in 
Italy, but in England and France. One Vacarius, a na- 
tive of Lombardy, was invited to England for that purpose 
about the middle of the twelfth century. * 

ISAAC (Karo), a rabbi, was one of those Jews who 
left Spain on an edict of Ferdinand and Isabella, in 141^2, 
which obliged the Jews to quit their dominions vvithin four 
months, or else embrace Christianity. Karo went first t«’ 

* Life in Giabe’s edition.— Cave.— Mosheim ami Milner’s Church flistorie.''. 
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Portugal 'f and^ travelling thence to Jerusalem, he lost bis 
children and his hooks on the road. He lived in great soli- 
tude ; and; to console bindself) composed a book, entitled 
“ Toledot Jiskach, the Generations of Isaac.” It is a com- 
mentary upon the Pentateuch, partly literal and partly 
cabbalisticai, in which he examines the sentiments of other 
commentators. It has gone through several editions : the 
first was printed at Constantinople in 1518; afterwards 
at Mantua, and Amsterdam in 1708. Buxtorf ascribes to 
our rabbi a ritual entitled “ Eben Haheser, the Rock of 
Support.” ' 

ISjEU S, a celebrated Grecian orator, of Chalcis, in 
Syria, the d isciple of Lysias, and master of Demosthenes, 
was born prob ably about 418 B. C. He taught rhetoric 
with reputation at Athens ; and sixty-four orations are at- 
tributed to him, but he composed only fifty, and we have 
but ten of the m remaining in the ** Greek Orators’* of 
Stephens, 1575, fol. of which we have an excellent trans- 
lation by sir William Jones, in 1779, 4to. Isaeus took 
Lysias for his model, and has so well imitated his style 
and elegance, that he might be easily confoundc?d with 
the other but for the figures of speech, which Isaeus is 
the first orator who makes frequent use of. He was also 
the first who applied eloquence to political subjects, in 
which his pupil Demosthenes followed him. He must be 
distinguished from another celebrated orator named Isiiius, 
who lived at Rome in the time of the younger Pliny, 
about the year 97, by whom he is highly extolled. A 
sketch of his life is drawn by Philostratus, but he had no- 
thing in common with the Athenian orator, except the 
volubility of his language, and his name, which last sir 
William Jones thinks might be assumed, as that of Isocrates 
also was taken by one of the later sophists, who wrote the 
instructions to Demonicus. The best of the recent edi- 
tions of Isaeus is that of Rciske, in the “ Oral. Graic.” 
Leipsicy 1770 — 75, 8vo.® 

ISELIN (James Christopher), in Latin Iselius, a 
learned antiquary, was born at Basil, in 16S1. He was 
made professor of history and eloquence at Marpurg, in 
1704 ; but was recalled to Basil, to teach history and 
antiquity, in 1707, where he was . also promoted to the 


* Moreri. 
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divinity -chair in X7 1 1. He. went to Paris in 1717) intenidihg 
to visit Holland and England ; i>nt, being nominated rector 
of the university of iPasil, was obliged to return into his 
own country. Shortly aftei> the academy of inscriptions 
and belles lettres at Paris made him an honorary foreign 
member, in the room of M. Cuper. Iselin was also libra- 
rian at Basil, where he died in 1737. He published a 
great number of books, of which the principal are, 1. De 
Gallis Rhenum. transeuntibus Cmmen Heroicum.*’ 2» De 
Historicis Latinis melioris sevi dissertatio.'’ 3. Disserta- 
tions and orations upon various subjects.’ 

ISIDORE (Saint), sutnamedi Pelusiota or Damietta, 
from his retiring into a solitude near the town which bears 
both these names, was the most celebrated of the disciples 
of John Chrysostom, and flourished in the fifth century. 
He professed the monastic life from his youth, and retired 
from the world ; but appears to have been more useful to 
the church and to society, than might have been expected 
from a monk. This appears by his letters, of which, Sui- 
das says, he wrote no less than 3000; and Nicephorus 
assures us that he composed several works, and mentions 
particularly ten chiliads of bis epistles. Sixtus Senensis 
also adds, that he saw in the library of St. Mark at Venice, 
a MS. containing 1 184> of such epistles, which are not now 
extant. He agrees with the ortliodox in the leading doc- 
trines of the gospel, but his great excellence is his prac- 
tical rules. He died about the year 440. We have re- 
maining 2012 of his letters, in five books : they are short ; 
but there are important things in them about many pas- 
sages of Scripture, as well as theological questions, and 
points concerning ecclesiastical discipline ; they are writ- 
ten in good Greek, and in an agreeable florid style. The 
best edition of St. Isidore’s works is that of Paris, 1638, 
folio, in Greek and Latin. In 1737, Christ, Aug. Heu- 
mann attacked the authenticity of some of his epistles in a 
tract entitled Epistolas Isidurm Pelusiotm maximaui 
partem esse confictas.”* 

ISIDORE (St.) of Seville, was born at Cartkagena, in 
Spain, the son of Severian, governor of that city, and was 
educated by his brother Leatider, bishop of Seville, whom 
he succeeded in the year 601. St. Isidore w^s the oracle 

r Cbaufopie.— Moreri.-— Saxii Onoma$ticon. 
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pf Spain during thirty-Bve years, and died April 4, |636, 
leaving the following works : Twenty books of ** Origines,” 
or Etymologies, Paris, 160J, fol., or Cologn, 1617, fol. ; 
a ** Chronicle’* ending at the year 626, useful for the his- 
tory of the Goths, Vandals, and Suevi ; Commentaries’* 
on the historical books of the Old Testament ; a treatise 
“ on Ecclesiastical Writers “ a Rule for the Monastery 
of Honor! a Treatise on Ecclesiastical Offices,” con- 
taining many very important passages relating to Eccle- 
siastical Discipline, and in which he fnentions seven 
prayers of the sacrifice. These prayers may still be found 
in the Mosarabic mass, which is the ancient Spanish liturgy, 
and of which this saint is known to have been the principal 
author. The edition of the Missal, 1500, fol. and of the 
Breviary, 1502, fol. printed by cardinal Xiinenes’ order, 
are very scarce ; a I’reatise on this Liturgy was printed at 
Rome, 1740, fol. The Collection of Canons” attributed 
to St. Isidore, was not made by him. In the Rule above men- 
tioned, he speaks of the monks as follows : “ The monks 
shall every year at Pentecost make a declaration that they 
keep nothing as their own. A monk ought to work witli 
his hands, according to the precept of St. Paul, and the 
example of the patriarchs. Every one ought to work, not 
only for his own maintenance, but for that of the poor. 
Those who are in health, and do not work, sin doubly, by 
idleness, and setting a bad example. Those who ebuse 
to read without working, show that they receive no benefit 
from what they read, which coniniands them to work.” 
I’his Rule of St. Isidore prescribes about six hours work 
every day, and three hours reading. This Isidore is fre- 
quently ranked among musical writers. In his treatise on 
the divine offices, much curious information occurs con- 
cerning canto fermo, and music in general; but particularly 
its introduction into the church, the institution of the four 
tones by St. Ambrose, and the extension of that number 
to eight by St, Gregory. In treating of secular music, 
he has a short chapter on each of the following subjects : 
of music, and its name ; of its invention; its definition f 
of its three constituent parts, harmonics, rhythm, and 
metre ; of musical numbers ; of the three-fold divisions of 
music; 1st, Of the harmonical division of music; 2dly, 
Of the organic or instrumental division ; 3dly, Of the 
rhythmical division. . These chapters are very short, and 
contain little more than compressed definitions of musical 
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terms. lo enumerating the seven liberal arts, cap. 11. he 
ranks them in the following manner : grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, arithmetic, music, geometry, astronomy.* 

ISLA (Joseph Francis de L’), was a Spanish Jesuit 
who on the suppression of his order, went to Italy, and 
settled at Bologna, where he died in 1783. He is known 
chiefly as the author of “ The History of the famous 
preacher friar Gerund de Campazas ; othenvise Gerund 
Zotes.” This work was written with a view to correct the 
abuses of the Spanish pulpit, by turning bad preachers 
into ridicule. The first volume of the original Spanish 
was published at Madrid, in 1758, under the assumed 
name of Francisco Lobon de Salazar, minister of the parish 
of St. Peter iii Villagarcia. It was not only highly ap- 
plauded by many of the learned in Spain, to whom it had 
been communicated in manuscript; but even the inqui- 
sitors encouraged the publication, and bore testimony in 
writing to its laudable design, believing that it would in a 
great measure produce a reformation. One of the revisers 
for the inquisition says, “ It is one of those lucky expe- 
dients which indignation and hard necessity suggest, when 
the best means have proved inelTectual, and we are not to 
6nd fault if the dose of caustic and corrosive salts be some- 
what too strong, as cancers are not to be cured with rose 
water.” Notwithstanding this approbation of the inquisi- 
tion, some orders, particularly the Dominican and Men- 
dicant, represented to the king that such a piece of mer- 
ciless criticism would too much diminish the respect due 
to the clergy, and would render all religious orders ridi- 
culous in the eyes of the common people, &c. These ar- 
guments, repeatedly urged by the friars, and supported by 
several of the bishops, obliged the council of Castile to 
take the book into their serious consideration, which pro- 
duced a suppression of it. The author had a second vo- 
lume ready ; but, finding it impossible to print it in Spain, 
presented the copy to Mr. Baretti, by whose means both 
volumes were printed in English in 1771, with the omis- 
sion of some tedious and irrelevant parts. In Spain this 
work was so highly approved, that the author was hailed 
as a second Cervantes, whom he certainly endeavours to 
copy ; but it would be too liberal to allow him the merit 
of successful rivalship. Friar Gerund, however, is cer- 
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tainly a work of great humour, and must have appeared to 
much advantage in Spain, where the subjects of the satire 
are more common and obvious than in this country. Here 
it cannot be supposed to yield more than mere amusement, 
unless where it presents us with the customs of the common 
and middle ranks of Spain, and those are said to be faith- 
fully depicted.* 

ISOCRATES, an eminent Greek orator, was horn at 
Athens, in the 86th olympiad, five years before the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and 436 B. C. At an early age he began 
to study philosophy and rhetoric under Gorgias, Prodicus, 
and Tiseas, whose doctrines and eloquence about this pe- 
riod astonished all Greece. It is afRnned that he also was a 
disciple of the celebrated oratorTheramenes, whom the thirty 
tyrants caused to be put to death because he favoured the 
popular cause. He passionately loved glory ; and the de- 
sire of distinguishing himself, and of bearing a part in the 
public administration, animated all his proceedings. In 
order to this end, besides possessing information and a 
turn for business, it was necessary to excel in eloquence ; 
but nature having denied him both voice and self-command, 
he directed his efforts to composition, and confined him- 
self to interesting questions, such as appeared to him cal- 
culated to render his country happy, and his fellow-clti- 
zens virtuous. His talents corresjjonded with tiie gran- 
deur of his views. Youth flocked from all parts to be his 
pupils, and to form themselves on his lessons. Some of 
them afterwards became orators, some great statesmen, 
and others polished and profound historians. He died 
loaded with glory and wealth, at the age of ninety years, 
a few days previous to the battle of Clucronea, B. C. 338, 

In the orations of Isocrates, says the abbe Arnaud, his dic- 
tion is pure ; and no obscure or obsolete phrase disfigures 
his style; but it is seldom lively, rapid, and vehenient ; it 
is various and splendid, but hardly ever simple and natural. 
Whatever obstructs a smooth pronunciation, Lsocrates re- 
jects; he studies above all to measure and round his pe- 
riods, and to give them a cadence like that of verse. All 
his discourses are dcliglttful to peruse, and well adapted 
for panegyric, hut are unfit for tin; turbulent proceedings 
of the bar, and the tumult attending popular harangues. 
Yet there is sometimes too much affectation in his arrange- 
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mcint ; his figufes lif6 either too fk^•fetche(l, of disc’drdtiAt, 
or eztravagtint) so that bo bocomes cold aifd ; 

besides, in order the better to tutie his style, and tlhsltie 
his periods with .nicety, he inakes use of inefficient wnrds, 
and unnecessarily lengthens out his' dhscours^. 

Of bis Orations, thiity-one rehaain ; and athdAg the va- 
rious editions published. Dr. Harwood pronoahces thal by 
Battie, Cambridge, 1729—1746, 2 vols. 84d, tt) be the 
best. * 

ITTIGIUS (Thomas), a learned professor of divinity ak 
Leipsic, was son of John Ittigius, professor of physic in 
the same university, and bom there in 1644. He received 
the first part of bis education at Leipsic ; then tvent to Rok- 
toe, and lastly to Strasburg, to perfect his studies ; after 
which he was admitted a professor in piiilosophy at Leip» 
sic, and published a treatise upon burning mountains. HO 
then became a minister, and exercised that function !n va- 
rious churches in the same place. In 1680 he vTas made 
archdeacon, and licentiate in divinity; and, in 1691, pro- 
fessor extraordinary in the same faculty, and ordinary pro- 
fessor the ensuing year. He furnished several papers 
published in the Leipsic Acts : besides which ^e have of 
his, ** Dissertatio de haeresiarchis aevi apostolici ejus prox- 
imi;” “Appendix de hairesiarcbis “Prolegomena ad 
Joseph! opera;” “Bibliotheca patrum apostolicofum Gr®- 
co-Latinaj” “ Historia synodorum nationalium in Gallia ^ 
reformatis habitaruni “ Liber de bibliothecis et catenis 
patrum “ Exhortationes theologic® “ Histori® ec- 
clesiastic® primi et secundi seculi selecta capita.” Some 
part of this last did not appear till after the death of the 
author, which happened April 7, 1710.* 

IVES, or YVES, in Latin Ivo, the celebrated bishop of 
Chartres, was born in the territory of Beauvais, in- 1035. 
He was raised to the see of Chartres in 1092 or 1093, 
under the pontificate of Urban XI. who had depoted Geo- 
froy, our author's predecessor in the sec, for various crimes 
of which he was accused. Ives particularly signalized his 
zeal against Plulip I. who bad put away his wife Bertha, 
of Holland, and taken Bertrade of Montford, the wife of 
Fouques de Requin, count of Anjou. This divovde was 
contrary to the ecclesiastical law; and the affair would 
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have been attended with bad consequences- liad not the 
prinqe'a friends interposed. After thiSf the bishop em- 
ployed himself wholly in the ftinotions of his ministry, 

seiijeralt religious foundations^ and died 1115. His 
corpse was interred in the church of St« John in the Vale, 
which he hs^ founded. Pope Pius V. by a bull, dated 
Dec^ 1 l|k7Q, permitted the monks of the congregatieu 
of l^aterai/to celebrate tbe festival of St. Ives. We have, 
of his compiling) ** A cdilectiou of Decrees £xcep>^ 
tiones ecclesiasticarum regularura;” besides “ 22 Sermons,” 
and ^ ^^ f^hronioou}*’ all which were collected in 1647 by 
John, Baptist Souoiet, a canon of Chartres, in one vol, 
folio, divided into parts. The “ Decrees” were printed in 
1561, and there has been another edition since. A collec- 
tion of canons called the “ Pannomia,” or Panormia,” 
and some other pieces printed in the Bibliotheca pa- 
trum,” are also ascribed to our bishop. * 

IVES (John), was the only son of one of the most emi- 
nent merchants at Yarmouth, where he was born in 1751. 
H.e was entered of Cains college, Cambridge, where he 
did not long reside ; but, returning to Yarmouth, became 
acquainted with that celebrated antiquary Thomas Martin 
of Palgrave, and caught from him that taste lor antiquities 
which he pursued during the short period of his life. He 
was elected F. S. A. 1771, and F. R. S. 1772 ; and, by fa- 
vour of tlie earl of Suffolk, in him the honour ot Suffolk 
herald extraordinary was revived ; an office attended with 
no profft, but valuable to him by the access it gave to the 
MSS. muniments, &c. of the heralds college, of which he 
thereby became an honorary uiember. His first attempt, 
at antiquarian publication was by proposals (without his 
name) in 1771, for printing an account of 1 othiughuul 
hundred in Suffolk ; for which he liad engraved several 
small plates of arms and monumcnis in the churclies of 
Friston, Gorleston, Loud, Lowestoffe, and Somerliton, from 
his own drawings. His next essay was the short preface 
to 'Mr. Swiuden’s ** History and Antiquities ot Great \ar- 
mouth, in the county of Norfolk, 1772,” 4to. Mr. Swin- 
den, who was a schoolmaster in Great Yarmouth, was a 
most intimate friend of Mr. Ives, who not only assisted 
him with his purse, and warmly patronized him while 
living, but superintended the book for the emolument of 

* Moreri in Yv6S4~CaY^, vo^. Onoina-i con in 
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the a\ithor’s widow, and delivered it to the subscribei's 
In 1772 he caused tobe cut nine wooden plates of old Norfolk 
seals, entitled Sigilia antiqua Norfolciensia. Impressit 
Johannes Ives, S. A. S.” and a copper>plate portrait of Mr. 
Martin holding an urn, since prefixed to Martin's “ History 
of Thetford.” On Aug. 16, 1773^ by a special licence 
from the archbishop of Canterbury, he was marripd at Lam* 
beth church to Miss Kett (of an ancient family ih Norfolk), 
and afterwards resided at Yarmouth. 

In imitation of Mr. Walpole (to whom the first number 
was inscribed), Mr. Ives began in 1773 to publish “ Select 
Papers" from his own collection ; of which the second num- 
ber was printed in 1774, and a third in 1775. Among 
these are “ Remarks upon our English Coins, from the 
Norman invasion down to the end of the reign of queen 
Elizabeth," by archbishop Sharp ; sir W. Dugdale's “ Di- 
rections for the Search of Records, and making use of 
them, in order to an historical Discourse of the Antiquities 
of Staffordshire with Annals of Gonvile and Caius col- 
lege, Cambridge the “ Coronation of Henry VII. and 
of queen Elizabeth," &c. &c. In 1774 he published, in 
12mo, “ Remarks upon the Garianonum of the Romans ; 
the scite and remains fixed and described ;" with the ichno- 
graphy of Garianonum, two plates, by B. T. Pouncey ; 
south view of it, Roman antiquities found there, map of 
the river Yare, from the original in the corporation chest 
at Yarmouth, and an inscription on the mantletree of a 
farm-house. He died of a deep consumption, when he 
had just entered his tv\'enty-fifth year, June 9, 1776. Con- 
sidered as an antiquary, much merit is due to Mr. Ives, 
whose valuable collection was formed in less than five years. 
His library was sold by auction, March 3 — 6, 1777, in- 
cluding some curious MSS. (chiefly relating to Sufl'olk and 
Norfolk) belonging to Peter Le Neve, T. Martin, and ^ 
Francis Bloniefield. His coins, medals,' ancient paintings, 
and antiquities, were sold Feb. 13 and 14, 1777. Two- 
portraits of him have been engraven.’ 

. i. 

♦ The author,” says Mr. Ives, and application, wil! appear in the 
** closed his life and his work together, course of the work,” Mr. Swinden was 
The last sh«*i‘t was in the press at the bnrieil in the church of Sf. Nicliolas at 
time of his decea.«»e. To me he com- Yarmouth, in the north-aile, where a 
mittedthe publication of it. A short, handsome mural monument is erected 
but uninterrupted, friendship subsisted to his nitiiiory. 

between us. ilis assiduity, indusiry, 

* Nichols’s Bowyer.— Hent. Mag. LVll and T..XIII. — Noble’s College of Armf». 
—Qraugcr’s Letters, by Malcolm, p. 101, ‘206, 
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IVETAUX (Nicholas Vanquelin, seigneur des), a 
French poet, was born of a respectable family at la Fres- 
uaye, a castle near Falaisc. lie discovered early a taste 
for poetry and the belles lettres, and, after having distin- 
guished himself as a student at Caen, succeeded his failier 
as lieutenant-general of the city; but the marechal d’Es- 
trees persuaded him to resign his post and go to court, 
where he placed him with M. de Vendome, son of the ce- 
lebrated Gabrielle d’Estrees. It was for this young prince 
that des Ivetaux wrote his poem of “ L’Institution du 
Prince,” in which he gives liis pupil very sensible, judi- 
cious, and even religious advice. After this he was pre- 
ceptor to the dauphin, afterwards Louis XIII ; but his li- 
centious way of life displeased the queen, and occasioned 
him to be excluded from the court a year after Henry IV. 
died. A pension and several benefices were, however, 
given him ; but he afterwards resigned his benefices, on 
being reproached by cardinal liichelicu for bis libertinism. 
Thus free from all restraint, des Ivetaux retired to an 
elegant house in the fauxbourg St. Germain, where he 
spent the rest of his days in pleasure and voluptuousness, 
living in the Epicurean style. Fancying that the pastoral 
life was the happiest, he dressed himself like a shepherd, 
and led imaginary Hocks about the walks of his garden, 
repeating to them his lays, accompanied by a girl iii the 
dress of a shepherdess, whom he had picked up with her 
harp in the streets, and taken for his mistre.ss. Their 
whole employment was to seek refinements in pleasures, 
and every day they studied how to render them more ex- 
quisite. Thus des Ivetaux passed his latter years ; and i« 
has been said that he ordered a saraband to be played when 
he was dying, to sooth his departing soul; but M. lJuet, 
oil the contrary, affirms, that he repented of his errors at 
the point of death. However that may be, he died in his 
ninetieth year, at Brianval, near Germigni, in 1049. Be- 
sides the poem above mentioned, des Ivetaux lelt stanztis. 
sonnets, and other poetical pieces, in the “ D^lices Ar ia 
Pocsie Fran^'oise,” Paris, 1620, 8vo. * 


* Moreri.— “Oje?- Hist. ilt5 L’Avopa^ 
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K.ABEL. See CABFX. 

KAEMPFER (Engelbert), an eminent travelJer, was 
born Sept. 16, J 651, at Lerngow in Westphalia, where 
his father was a minister. After studying in several towns, 
and making a quick progress, not only in the learned lan> 
guages, but also in history, geography, and music, vocal 
and instrumental, be went to Dantzick, where he made some 
stay, and gave the first public specimen of his proficiency 
by a dissertation “ De Divisione Majestatis,*' in 1673. He 
then went to Thorn, and thence to the university of Cra- 
cow; where, for three years, studying philosophy and 
foreign languages, he took the degree of doctor in philo- 
sophy ; and then Went to Koningsberg, in Prussia, where 
he stayed four years. All this while he applied himself 
very intensely to physic and natural history. He next tra- 
velled to Sweden, where be soon recommended himself to 
the university of Upsai, and to the court of Charles XI. a 
great encourager of learning ; insomuch that great offers 
were made him, upon condition that he would settle there. 
But he chose to accept the employment of secretary of the 
embassy, which the couft of Sweden was then sending to 
the sopbi of Persia ; and in this capacity he set out from 
Stockholm, March 20, 16S3. He went through Aaland, 
Finland, and Ingermanland, to Narva, where he met Fa- 
bricius tlie ambassador, with whom he arrived at Moscow 
the 7th of July. The negociations at the Russian court 
being ended, they proceeded on to Persia ; but had like 
to have been lust in their passage over the Caspian sea, 
by an unexpected storm and the unskilfulness of their 
pilots. During their stay in Georgia, Kaimpfer went in 
search of simples, and of all the curiosities that could be 
met with in those parts. He visited all the neighbourhood 
or Siamachi ; and to these laborious and learned excursions 
we owe the many curious and accurate accounts he has 
given us in bis Aintcnitates Kxoiica’,” published at Lem- 
gow, in 1712. 
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Fabricius arrived at Ispahan in Jan. 1684, and stayed 
there near two years ; during all which time of his abode 
in the capital of the Persian empire, Kaempfer made every 
possible advantage. The ambassador, having ended his 
negociations towards the close of 1685, prepared to return 
into Europe ; but Kaempfer did not judge it expedient to 
return with him, resolving to go farther into the east, and 
make still greater acquisitions by travelling. With this 
view he entered into the service of the Dutch East-India 
company, in the quality of chief surgeon to the fleet, which 
was then cruising in the Persian Gulpb, but set out for 
Gamron Nov. 1685. He stayed some time in Sijras, where 
he visited the remains of the ancient Persepolis, and the 
royal palace of Darius, whose scattered ruins are still an 
undeniable monument of its former splendor and great- 
ness. As soon as he arrived at Gamron be was seized with 
a violent fit of sickness, which was near carrying him off ; 
but, happily recovering, he spent a summer in the neigh- 
bourhood of it, and made a great number of curious obser- 
vations. He did not leave that city till June 1688, and 
then embarked for Batavia; whither, after touching at 
many Dutch settlements, in Arabia Felix, on the coasts of 
Malabar, in the island of Ceylon, and in the gulph of Ben- 
gal, he arrived in September. This city having been so 
particularly described by other writers, he turned his 
ihouglits chiefly to the natural history of the country about 
it. He possessed many qualifications necessary for making 
a good botanist ; he had a competent knowledge of it al- 
ready, a body inured to hardships, a great stock of indus- 
try, and an excellent hand at designing. In May 1690, 
he set out from Batavia on his voyage to Japan, in quality 
of physician to the embassy, which the Dutch East-India 
company used to send once a year to the Japanese em- 
peror’s court; and he spent two years in this country, mak- 
ing all the while most diligent researches into every thing 
relating to it He quitted Japan in order to return to 
Europe, Nov. 1692, and Batavia, Feb. 1693. He stayed 
near a month at the Cape of Good-Hope, and arrived at 
Amsterdam in October. 

April 1694, be took a doctor of physic’s degree at Ley- 
den, on which occasion be comnitmicated, in his thesis, 
some very singular observations, which we shall presently 
notice. At bis return to his native country he intended 
immediately to digest his papers and memoirs into proper 
VoL. XIX. S 
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order;' but, being, appointed physician to his prince, her 
fell into too much practice to pursue that design with the 
vigour he desired. He married the daughter of an eminent 
merchant at Stolzenau in 1700. The long course of tra« 
vels, the fatigue of his profession, and some family-unea- 
siiiesses, arising (as it is said) from the debts he had con- 
tracted, had very much impaired his constitution ; so that, 
after a variety of ailments, he died Nov. 2, 1716. 

His inaugural dissertation, before noticed, and pub- 
lished at Leyden in 1694, is entitled Decas observatio- 
num exoticarum.” Of this an unique copy is preserved in 
Sir James Smith's library. The subjects on which it treats 
are, 1, the agnus Scythicus, or Borometz ; 2, the bitter- 
ness of the Caspian sea; 3, of the native mumia, or bitu- 
men, of Persia ; 4, of the torpedo, or electrical tish of the 
Persian gulph ; 5, of the drug called dragon*s blood, pro- 
duced by the fruit of a palm ; 6, of the dracunculus of the 
Persians, a sort of worm proceeding from a tumour in the 
skin ; 7, on the andrum, or endeiitic hydrocele of the 
Malabars; 8, on the perical, or ulcer of the feet among 
the same people ; 9, on the cure of the colic amongst the 
Japanese by puncture with a needle ; lu, on the rnoxa, or 
actual cautery, of the same people and the Chinese. 
These subjects are, as Haller observes, all of them pro- 
bably treated more fully in his “ Arnienitatcs Exoticoe,” 
so often quoted by Linna us for its botany, as well as other 
authors for its authentic details, relating to the history and 
manners of Persia, and other parts of the east. His History 
of Japan is well known by the English translation in folio, 
and is extremely valued for its accuracy and fidelity. It 
w'as published in 2 vols. fol. Lond. 1728. Ksempfer, we 
have remarked, was skilled in the use of the pencil ; and 
some botanical drawings of his, made in Japan, are pre- 
served in the British museum. Of these sir Joseph Banks, 
in 1791, liberally presented the learned world with 59 folio 
engravings at his own expence. Many of the plants are 
still undetermined by systematic botanists. ' 

KAHLICR (WicsaIhu, or John), a learned and indefati- 
gable German writer, and Lutheran divine, was born Ja- 
nuary 20, 1649, at Wolniar, in the landgraviate of Hesse* 
Cassel. He was professor of poetry, mathematics, and di- 
vinity at Kinteh), and member of the society of Gottingen. 

> Niccron, vol. XIX. — Gen. Diet.— Moreri.— -Haller, Bibl. 6«t.*— Rees’s Cy- 
^opiedia.— Life prefixed to bis History of Japan. 
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He died May 17, 1729, leaving two sons and four daugh- 
ters. A great number of his “ Dissertations’* are collected 
ill two volumes, printed at Rinteln, 1700, and 1711, under 
the title of “ Dissertatioiies Juveniles;” the principal are, 
“ De oceano ejusque proprietatibus et vario motu; De 
libertate Dei; De terra; De reflexione luminis ejusque 
elfectu ; De imputatione peccati alieni, et speciatim Ada- 
mici; De Poligamia,” &c.* 

KALDl (Geokge), a learned Jesuit, was born in Tir- 
naw in Hungary, about 1572, was received into the Jesuits’ 
order at Rome, and returning to his own country, was 
banished into Transylvania, with the other members of the 
society, during the commotions which, at that time, agi- 
tated the kingdom. After this he discharged the duty of 
theological professor in the university of Ohnutz, and filled 
some other important posts in different places. His last 
retreat was to a college which he built at Presburg, where 
he died in 1634. He was regarded as one of the most 
.eloquent preachers in Hungary, and published some ser- 
mons, but he is chiefly celebrated for having completed a 
translation of the Bible from the Vulgate into the Hunga- 
rian tongue, which was printed at Vienna, in 1626.® 

KALE, or KALF (William), a painter of still life, was 
born at Amsterdam in 1630, and was a disciple of Hen- 
drick Pot, a portrait and historical painter ; of whom he 
learned the practice of the art, but from whom he varied 
in the application of it ; and applied his talents, which 
were very considerable, in a close imitatiem of objects in 
still life ; which he composed with great beauty and effect. 
In the gallery of the Louvre at Paris, are two exquisite 
works of his, in which he is said to unite the merits of Rem- 
brandt and Teniers. He possessed an eye iufonned with the 
power of Rembrandt’s arrangements and contrast of light 
and shade, and a hand, that managed the pencil with the 
neatness and correctne.ss of Teniers. He died in 1693.* 

KALKAR. See CALCAR. 

KALM (Peter), a very celebrated naturalist, was a na- 
tive of Finland, and was born in 1715. Having imbibed 
a taste for the .study of natural history, it appears that he 
pursued his inclination with much zeal and industry. His 
first researches were rewarded by the discovery of many 
new plants in Sweden, of which he gave some account to 

• Moreri.-— Diet. HisC ® Moreri, 

^ Filkiiiglyn.— Diet, lli'’ — iRtes’.'- Cyclopsedia 
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the botatiical world between the years 1742 and 1746. He 
was particularly anxious to explore the virtues of plants, 
both with respect to their uses in medicine, and in the 
useful arts, so that planting and agriculture occupied some 
portion of his attention. His reputation as a naturalist caused 
him to be appointed professor at Abo; and in October 1747, 
he set out upon his travels, sailing from Gottenburg for 
America; but, on account of a violent hurricane, was obliged 
to take shelter in a port of Norway, whence he could not 
depart till the ensuing February, when he proceeded im- 
mediately for London. From hence he went to North 
America ; and having spent two or three years in exploring 
whatever was worthy of observation in that country, he 
returned to his professorship at Abo in 1751. The ex- 
pences of this under taking appear to have exceeded what 
was allowed him by the Academy of Sciences, so that our 
author was obliged to live rather penuriously upon his re- 
turn ; yet he found means to cultivate, in a small garden 
of his own, several hundred plants, for the use of the uni- 
versity, as there was no public botanical garden at Abo. His 
discoveries in botany very materially enriched the “ Species 
Plantarum” of his great master, and the Linnscan Herba- 
rium abounds with specimens brought home by him, distin- 
guislied by the letter K. Haller enumerates a long list of 
tracts published by Kahn ; and his inaugural dissertation 
appeared in the Ainoenitatcs Academicae” of Linnseus. 
He was originally intended for the ecclesiastical profession, 
but was drawn aside from this pursuit by attending the 
lectures of Linnaeus on natural history, given in the uni- 
versity of Upsal. Indeed, it was through the recommen- 
dation of Linnaeus that professor Kalm was fixed upon to 
undertake the voyage to North America, and the account 
of his voyage was published in English by Forster in 1771. 
He afterwards made, at bis own expence, a very extensive 
tour into Kussia, the history of which never appeared in 
print, but which is supposed to have furnished consider- 
able matter for the work of a Swedish writer, who pub- 
lished a book of travels in that kingdom. Kalm was a 
member of the royal Swedish academy of sciences, and 
died in 1779. His collection of dried plants, made in 
his various journeys, and doubtless valuable for the pur- 
poses of botanical information, is said to remain in fho 
bands of his family in a state of neglect . ' 

t Stoever’s Life of Lioiueas.— Haller Bibl. Bot.<~Rei0if*8 Cyclopaedia. 
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KANT (Immanuel), a German ‘writer, who has lately 
attained extraordinary fame in his own country as the in- 
ventor of a new system of philosophical opinions, which, 
however, are not very likely to reach posterity, was bora. 
April 22 , 1724 , in the suburbs of Konigsberg, in Prussia. 
His father, John George Kant, was a sadler, bora at 
Memel, but originally descended from a Scotch family, 
who spelt their name with a C ; but the philosopher, the 
subject of this article, in early life converted the C into a 
K, as being more cunformabie to German orthography. 
Immanuel, the second of six children, was indebted to his 
father for an example of the strictest integrity and the 
greatest industry ; but he had neither time nor talent to be 
his instructor. From his mother, a woman of sound sense 
and ardent piety, he inihibed sentiments of warm and ani- 
mated devotion, which left to the latest periods of his life 
the strongest and most reverential impressions of her me- 
mory on his mind. lie received his first instructions in 
reading and writing at the charity-school in his parish ; 
but soon gave such indications of ability and inclination to 
learn, as induced his uncle, a wealthy shoe- maker, to de- 
fray the expcnce of his farther education and studies. 
From school he proceeded to the college of Fridericianum, 
'Fhis was in 1740 ; and his first teacher was Martin Kaut- 
/eti, to whom Kant was strongly attached, and who de- 
voted himself with no less zeal tO the instruction of his 
pupil, and contributed very greatly to the unfolding of his 
talents. His favourite study at the university was that of 
mathematics, and the branches of natural philosophy con- 
nected with them. On the completion of his studies, he 
accepted a situation as tutor in a clergyman’s family. In 
this, and in two other similar situations, he was not able to 
satisfy his mind that he did his duty so well as he ought ; 
he was, according to his own account, too much occupied 
with acquiring knowledge to be able to communicate the 
rudiments of it to others. Having, however, acted as a 
tutor for nine years, he returned to Konigsberg, and main- 
tained himself by private instruction. In 1746 , when 
twenty-two years of age, he' began his literary career with 
a small work, entitled “ Thoughts on the estimation of 
the animal powers, with strictures on the proofs advanced 
by Leibnitz and other mathematicians on this point,” &c. 
In 1754 he acquired great reputation by a prize essay on 
the revolution of the earth round its axis ; and the following 
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year was admitted to his* degree of master of arts, and en- 
tered immediately upon the task of lecturing, which he 
performed for many years to crowded audiences, and pub- 
lished several works, the ^titles of which are now of little 
importance, compared to his new metaphysical system, 
the first traces of which are to be found in his inaugural 
dissertation, written in 1770, when he was appointed to a 
professor’s chair in the university of Konigsberg ; the sub- 
ject was, ** De mundi sensibilis atque intelligibilis forma 
j5t principiis.” Seated now in the chair of metaphysics, 
his subsequent publications were almost entirely of this 
nature. He pursued this study with unremitting ardour, 
and entered into all the depths of metaphysical subtlety, 
in order, as we are told, ** to unfold the rational powers 
of man, and deduce from thence his moral duties.” It 
was not till 1781, that the full principles of his system ap- 
peared in his “ Review of pure reason and the system it 
contains is commonly known under the name of the “ Cri- 
tical Philosophy.” As this work had been variously mis- 
represented, he published a second part in 1788, entitled 
** Prolegomena for future Metaphj^sics, which are to be 
considered as a science.” In 1786 he was Appointed rec- 
tor of the university, and was a second tinie called to the 
same office, in 1788 ; and in a few months lie was ad- 
vanced to be .senior of the philosophical faculty. About 
1.798, he took leave of the public as an author, and soon 
after gave up all his official situations. During his latter 
years, his faculties were visibly decayed, in which state 
he died Kcb. 12 , 1804. The character of Kant is said to 
have been contemplated with universal respect and admi- 
ration, and during his life he received from the learned 
throughout Germany, marks of esteem bordering upon 
adoration. How far he de.served all this, is very question- 
able. His language is equally obscure, and his reason- 
ings equally subtle w'ith those of the commentators of 
Aristotle in the fifteenth century. Tlie truth of this asser- 
tion will be denied by none who have endeavoured to make 
themselves masters of the works of Willich and Nitsch, 
two of his pupils ; and the source of this obscurity seems 
to be sufficiently obvious. • Besides employing a vast num- 
ber of words of his own invention, derived from the Greek 
language, Kant uses expressions which have long been 
familiar to metaphysicians, in a sense different from that 
in which they are generally received ; and we have no 
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^oubt that the difficulty of comprehending his philosophy 
has contributed, far more than any thing really valuable in 
it, to bring it into vogue, and raise the fame of the au- 
thor. For the following analysis of his system we are in- 
debted to one of our authorities, and we might perhaps 
deserve blame for the length of the article, if it did not 
appear necessary that some record should remain of a set 
of opinions that once threatened to usurp the place of all 
true philosophy as well as religion. The reader who studies 
for the practical improvement of his mind, will perceive 
at once, that it is the object of all such metaphysical 
projectors to render the world independent of revealed 
religion. 

Kant divides all our knowledge into that which is ** a 
priori,” and that which is “ a posteriori.” Knowledge 
“ a priori” is conferred upon us by our nature ; and know- 
ledge a posteriori” is derived from our sensations, or 
from experience ; and it is in this system denominated 
“ empyric.” Kant does not, as this division would seem 
to imply, intend to revive the doctrine of innate ideas. 
He considers all knowledge as acquired ; he maintains that 
experience is the productrice of all knowledge, and that 
without it we could not have had a single idea. Our ideas 

a priori,” he says, are produced with experience, but 
not by it, or do not proceed froii^ it. They exist in, and 
are forms of the mind. They are distinguished from other 
ideas by two marks, which are easily discerned ; they are 
universal and necessary ; they admit of no e.xception, and 
their converse is impossible. Ideas which we derive from 
experience have no such characters. We can imagine 
that what we have seen, or felt, or heard once, we may 
see, or feel, or hear again ; but we do not perceive any 
impossibility in its being otherwise. Thus, if I see a 
building on fire, 1 am certain of this individual fact ; but 
it affords no general knowledge. But if I take twice two 
small balls, and learn to call twice two four, 1 shall imme- 
diately be convinced that any two bodies whatever, when 
added to any other two bodies, will constantly make the 
sum of bodies four. Experience affords the opportunity 
of acquiring this knowledge, but it has not given it ; for 
how could experience prove that this truth should never 
vary ? Experience must be limited, and cannot teach what 
is universal and necessary. It is not experience which dis- 
covers to us that we shall ahvavs have the surface of a whole 
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pyramid, by multiplying its base by the third part of its 
height 'y or, that two parallel lines extended ** in infinitum'* 
shall never meet. 

All mathematical truths, according to Kant, are ** a 
priori :** thus, that a straight line is the shortest of all 
possible lines between two given points ; that the three 
angles in any plane triangle are always equal to two right 
angles, are propositions which are true ** a priori.” Pure 
knowledge ** a priori,** is that which is without any mix* 
ture of experience. Two and two make four, is a truth of 
which the knowledge is ** a priori but it is not pure 
knowledge, because the truth is particular. The ideas of 
substance, and of cause and effect, are “ a priori ;’* and 
when they are separated from the objects to which they 
refer, they form, according to this system, “ void ideas.’* 
It is our knowledge a priori,” that is, the knowledge 
which precedes experience, as to its origin, which renders 
experience possible. Our faculty of knowledge has an 
effect on our ideas of sensation, analogous to that of a vessel 
which gives its own form to the liquor with which it is filled. 
Thus, in all knowledge “{a posteriori,” \here is something 
** a priori,” derived from our faculty of knowledge. All 
the operations of our minds, all the impressions which onr 
senses receive and retain, are brought into effect by the 
conditions, the forms, w^ich exist in us by the pure ideas 
** a priori,** which alone render all our other knowledge 
certain. Time and space are the two essential forms of 
the mind : the first, for impressions received by the in> 
ternal sense; the second, for those received by onr ex- 
ternal senses. It is by means of the form space^ that we 
are enabled, ** a priori,’* to attribute to external objects 
impenetrability, divisibility, &c. ; and it is by means of the 
form timef that we attribute to any thing duration, suc> 
cession, &c. Arithmetic is derived from the internal sense, 
and geometry from that of our external. Our understanding 
collects the ideas received by the impressions made on our 
organs of sense, confers on those ideas unity by a parti* 
cuiar energy ** a priori,” and thereby forms the represen- 
tation of each object. Thus a person is successively struck 
with the impressions of all the parts which form a. particular 
garden. His understanding unites these impressions^ or 
the ideas resulting from them ; and in the unity produced 
by the act, it acquires the idea of the whole- garden. If 
the objects which produce the impressions afford also the 
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matter of the ideas, tlien the ideas are.“ empyric but if 
the objects only unfold the forms of the thought, the ideas 
are “ a priori.” 

Judgments are divided into two species; analytic and 
synthetic. An judgment is that in which the attri> 

bute is the mere developement of the subject, and is found 
by the simple analysis of the perception ; as, a triangle has 
three sides. A synthetical judgment is that in which the 
attribute is connected with the subject by a cause or basis 
taken from the faculty of knowledge, which renders this 
connection necessary ; as, iron is heavy ; wood is combus- 
tible ; the three angles of a plane triangle are equal to 
two right angles. 

The forms of the understanding are, in this system, quan- 
tity, quality, relation, modality. Quantity is distinguished 
into genera], particular, and individual ; quality^ into af- 
firmation, negation, infinite; relation^ into categoric, hypo- 
thetic, and disjunctive; and modality^ into problematic, 
certain, and necessary. M. Kant adds likewise to the pro- 
perties of the four principal forms of the understanding a 
table of categories, or fundamental ideas, “ a priori.” 

Pure reason is the faculty of tracing our knowledge “ a 
priori,” to subject it to principles, to trace it from its ne- 
cessary conditions, till it be entirely without condition, and 
in complete unity. I'he great wprk of Kant is divided into 
several parts, under the titles, “ Of i^lsthetic transcen- 
dental “ Of transcendental Logic “ Of the pure 
Ideas of the Understanding “Of the transcendental 
Judgment “ Of the Paralogism of pure Reason,” &c. 
We cannot, from the nature of our work, discuss all the 
parts of the system ; but may observe, that the author con- 
tends that we know objects only by the manner in which 
they affect us ; and as the impressions which they make 
upon us are only certain apparitions or phenomena, it is 
impossible for us to know what an object is in itself. Hence 
the system of Kant has been compared with that of Berke- 
ley, which maintains that sensations are only appearances, 
and that there is no truth, only in our reason. But Kant 
does not go to this length. According to bis theory, the un- 
derstanding, when it considers the apparitions or pheno- 
mena, acknowledges the existence of the objects themselves, 
inasmuch as they serve for the bases of those apparitions ; 
though we know nothing of their reality, and though we 
can have no certainty but in experience. 
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Truth, acc6rdins[.fo our author, consists in the agreement 
of our notions with the objects, in such a manner as that all 
men are obliged to form the same judgment : belief con-* 
sists in holding a thing to be true, in consequence of a 
persuasion which is entirely personal, and has not its basis 
in an object submitted to experience. Tliere is a belief of 
doctrine, as, that “ there are inhabitants in the planets,’* 
which is not the same as moral belief; because in moral 
belief there is something necessary. The ordinary mode 
of teaching the existence of God belongs to the belief of 
doctrine ; and it is the same with regard to the immortality 
of the soul ; nevertheless, the author was a firm believer 
in the existence of God, and a future state ; because, 
said he, “ this persuasion renders immovable my moral 
principles — principles which I cannot reject, without 
rendering myself contemptible in my own eyes, I wish 
for happiness, but 1 do not wish for it without morality ; 
and as it depends on nature, I cannot wish it with this 
condition, except by believing^ that nature depends on 
a Being who causes this connection between morality 
and happiness. This supposition is founded on the want 
or necessity of my reason, and not on my duty. We 
have, however,” says Kant, “ no certainty in our know- 
ledge of God ; because certainty cannot exist, except 
when it is founded on an object of experience. The philo- 
sopher acknowledges that pure reason is too weak to prove 
the existence of a being beyond the reach of our senses. 
I'hc necessity of believing in God is, therefore, only sub- 
jective, although necessary and general for all those be- 
ings wlio conform to their duty. 'I'lie proofs of natural 
theology, taken from the order and beauty of the universe, 
are proofs only in appearance. They resolve themselves 
into a bias of our reason to suppose an infinite Intelligence, 
the author of all that is possible ; but from this bias it does 
not follow that tlicre really is such an author. To say, 
that whatever exists must have a cause, is a maxim “ a 
priori hut it is a maxim applicable only to experience : 
for we know not how to subject to the laws of our percep- 
tions that which is absolutely independent of them. It is 
jinpossible to know that God exists ; but we can compre- 
hend how it is possible to act morally on the supposition of 
the existence of an intelligent Creator, — an existence 
which practical reason forces theoretical reason to adopt. 
This proof not only persuades, but even acts on the con-* 
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Viction, in proportion as the motives of our actions are 
conformable to the law of morality. Religion ought to be 
the means of virtue, and not its object. Man has not in 
himself the idea of religion, as he has that of virtue. The 
latter has its principle in the mind : it exists in itself, and 
not as the means of happiness ; and it may be taught with- 
out the idea of God, for the pure law of morality is ** a 
priori.” He who does good by inclination, does not act 
morally. There are compassionate minds, which feel an 
internal pleasure in communicating joy around them, and 
who thus enjoy the satisfaction of others ; but their actions, 
however just, however good, have no moral merit, and 
may be compared to other inclinations ; — to that of honour, 
for ekample, which, while it meets with that which is just 
and useful, is worthy of praise and encouragement, but 
not of any high degree of esteem. According to Kant, we 
ought not even to do good, either for the pleasure which 
we feel in doing it, or in order to be happy, or to render 
others happy ; for any one of these motives would be em- 
j)iric, and injure the purity of our morals. We ought to 
act after the maxims derived “ a priori,” from the faculty 
of knowledge, which carry with them the idea of neces- 
sity, and are independent of all experience ; after the 
maxims which, it is to be wished, could be erected into 
general laws for all beings endowed with reason. 

If this, says a judicious writer, be a correct view of the 
object and the results of the Critical Philosophy, we con- 
fess ourselves unable to discover any motive which should 
induce our countrymen, in their researches after truth, to 
prefer the dark lantern of Kant to the luminous torch of 
Bacon. The metaphysical reader will perceive, that, in 
this abstract, there is little which is new except the 
phraseology, that what is new is either unintelligible or 
untenable, and that his opinions on the existence of the 
Supreme Being have a manifest tendency to atheism. 
With these sentiments of Kant’s philosophy, w'e hear with- 
out surprize or regret that it is already much neglected in 
Germany, and will probably soon fall into utter oblivion.* 

KASTNER (Abraham Gothelf), an eminent mathe- 
matician, and professor of mathematics at Gottingen, was 
born at Leipsic, Sept. 27, 1719. He had part of his edu- 

* Dr. Gleig’s Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, a very elaborate 

^nd valuable article.— 'Rees’s Cyclopasdia. 
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cation at homey under his father and uncley both of whom 
were lecturers on jurisprudence, and men of general lite- 
rature. In 1731 he attended the philosophical lectures of 
the celebrated Winkler, and next year studied mathematics 
under G. F. Richtery and afterwards under Hausen ; but 
practical astronomy being at that period very little encou- 
raged at Lcipsic, he laboured for some years under great 
dilHculties for want of instruments, and does not appear 
to have made any great progress until, in 1742, he formed 
an acquaintance with J. C. Baumann, and by degrees 
acquired such helps as enabled him to make several obser- 
vations. Heinsiiis was his first preceptor in algebra ; and, 
in 175f5, he was invited to Gottingen, to.be professor of 
mathematics and moral philosophy, and afterwards became 
secretary of the royal society, and had the care of the 
observatory on the resignation of Lowitz in 1763 ; but, 
notwithstanding his talents in astronomy and geography, 
the services he rendered to the mathematical sciences in 
general are more likely to convey his name to posterity. 
He exerted himself with the most celebrated geometers of 
Germany, Segner, and Karsten, to restore to geometry its 
ancient rights, and to introduce more precision and accu- 
racy of demonstration into the whole of mathematical 
analysis. The doctrine of binomials ; that of the higher 
equations ; the laws of the equilibrium of two forces on the 
lever, and their composition ; arc some of the most im- 
portant points in the doctrine of mathematical analysis and 
mathematics, which Kiistiier illustrated and explained in 
such a manner ns to excel all his predecessors. Germany 
is ill particular indebted to him for his classical works on 
every part of the pure and practical mathematics. They 
finite that solidity peculiar to the old Grecian geometry 
with great brevity and clearness, and a fund of erudition, 
by which Kastner has greatly contributed to promote the 
study and knowledge of the mathematics. Kastner’s talents, 
however, were nut confined to mathematics : his poetical 
and humorous works, as well as his epigrams, are a proof 
of the extent of his genius; especially as these talents 
seldom fail to the lot of a mathematician. How Kastner 
acquired a taste for tliese pursuits, we are told by himself 
in one of his letters. In the early part of his life he 
resided at Leipsic, among friends who were neither mathe- 
maticians nor acquainted with the sciences ; he then, as he 
tells us, contracted the bad habit of laughing at others 



but he used always to say, Hanc veniam damns petimusque 
vicissim. 

K^stner died at Gottingen, June 20, 1800. Besides 
works on the pure and practical mathematics, we are in- 
debted to K^tner for a history of the mathematics, from 
the revival of literature to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Vol. I. contains arithmetic, algebra, the elements of 
geometry, trigonometry, and practical geometry, and was 
published at Gottingen, 1796, and an appendix in 1797. 
Vol. II. which appeared at the same time, embraces per- 
spective geometrical analysis, and the higher geometry, 
mechanics, optics, and astronomy.* 

KAUFFMAN (Maky Angelica), a female artist, well 
known in this country, was born in 1740, at Coire, the 
capital of the Grisons, and received the elements of art 
from her father, who, on some surprising proofs of her 
early capacity, at the age of fourteen, conducted her to 
Milan, and, after some years* practice there and elsewhere, 
to Rome, where her talents, charms, accomplishments, and 
graces, soon rendered her an object of general admiration : 
in 1764 she removed to Venice, and in the following year 
accompanied lady Wentworth, the wife of the British resi- 
dent, to Flngland. Here, enjoying royal favour, the arbi- 
tress of public taste, loved, esteemed, perhaps envied by 
artists, decorated with academic honours, opulent and 
happy, she sunk her own name in that of sir A. Zucchi, a 
Venetian artist, whom she married*, and, after a residence 
of seventeen years, returned, through her native place, to 
Italy, and settled at Rome ; where, after a new career of 
success, courted, employed, and rewarded, by monarchs, 
princes, and the most distingnislied travellers, she died in 
1807, of gradual decay, resigned, rt?gr(;tted, and honour- 
ed by splendid obsequies. 

Mr. Fuseli, who was honoured by the friendship of An- 
gelica, and cherishes her memory, says, tiiat he “ has no 

* In the Cydupsedia, we are told, kinduo’^s, but tieaied her very ill. At 
that after some years residence here, la^^t, however, by a paynneni mai’e tu 
she was unhappily deceivfR.! by a foot- him of he was induced to leturn 

man of a German count, who, coming to Germany, and promised never *** 
to Enghand, peri»onated his mabtor, molest her any ui^ire. He kepi bis 
contrived to be pn*senled at court, and engagement ; and fbe lady not hear n;; 
persuaded Angelica to marry him. The of him for seven years, and concluding 
cheat was soon discovered, and the him dead, then married an Italiau 
rascal had not the humanity to endea- painter of the name of Zucchi. 
vour to south her di.^appoiutrn&nt by 

* Tilloch's Philosophical Magazine, vol IX 
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wish to contradict those who make success the standard of 
genius, and as their heroine equalled the greatest names 
in the first, suppose that she was on a level with them in 
powers. Angelica pleased, and deserved to please, the age 
in which she lived, and the race for which she wrought. 
The Germans, .with as much patriotism at least as judg- 
ment, have styled her the Paintress of Minds (Seelen Mah- 
lerin) : nor can this be wondered at from a nation, who^ 
in A. R. Mengs, flatter themselves to possess an artist equal 
to RafFaello. The male and female characters of Ange- 
lica never vary in form, features, and expression, from 
the favourite ideal she had composed in her mind. Her 
heroes are all, the man to whom she thought she could have 
submitted, though him perhaps she never found ; and to 
his fancied manner of acting and feeling, she, of course, 
submitted the passions of the subject. Her heroines are 
herself; and whilst suavity of countenance and alluring 
graces shall be able to divert the general eye from thne 
sterner demands of character and expression, can never 
fail to please.” 

Angelica painted the lighter scenes of poetry with a 
grace and taste entirely her own ; and happily formed to 
meet that of an engraver whose labours highly contributed 
to the growth and perpetuity of her fame. Bartolozzi was 
the man, who, enjoying at the same time, youth, health, 
and ingenuity, almost entirely devoted his talents between 
Angelica and Cipriani. The three were endowed with con- 
genial feelings in arts ; which, if not of the highest class, 
were certainly entitled to rank among the most agreeable.* 
KAYE, KEYE, CAY, or CAIUS (John), a learned 
Englisli physician and co-founder of Gonvil and Cains 
college, Cambridge, the son of Robert Kaye, of a Norfolk 
family, was born at Norwich, Oct. 6, 1510. After having 
received his school education at Norwich, he was admitted 
very young of GonviUhall, of which he became fellow. 
While here, among other proofs of literary application, he 
informs us that at the age of twenty-one, he translated out 
of Greek into Latin, Nicephorus Callistus^s treatise of 
“ Confession in prayer,” another of Chrysostom, on the 
“ manner of prayer and out of Latin into English, Eras- 
muses paraphrase on J ude. He also epitomized his book 

* Piikington, by Fuseli, in art. Zucchi. — Gent, Maj. vol, LXXVIU.— Atbe* 
rniam, vol. 111. and IV. — Kees’s Cyclopadia, 
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** De Vera Thedogia.” The study of divinity might pro* 
bably have engaged his attention at this time, but we hud 
that when he went afterwards, according to the custom of 
the age, to Italy, he studied physic under the learned 
Montanus, and soon became nimseif so eminent in that 
faculty, as to read lectures in the university of Padua for 
some years. We also hud him reading lectures on Aris- 
totle at that university about 1542, but he took his doctors 
degree at Bouonia. In 1543 he travelled through the 
greatest part of Italy, Germany, and France, and on his 
return to England, ct)minenced M. D. at Cambridge, and 
practised both at Shrewsbury and Norwich with such suc- 
cess, as to be considered one of the al)lcst physicians in 
England. U was doubtless this high reputation which pro- 
cured him the honour of being successively physician to 
Edward VI. queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth. 

In 1547, he was admitted fellow of the college of phy- 
sicians in London, of which he held all the higher otHces, 
of censor, president, &c. and iipoii every occasion shewed 
himself a zealous defender of the college’s rights and 
privileges, and a strict observer of lier statutes, never, even 
in advanced life, absenting himself from the coinitia, or 
meetings, without a dispensation, lie also compiled the 
annals of the college from 1553 to 1372 , entering every 
uiemorahle trunsacUon in its due time and (uclcr. In 1557 , 
being in great favour with queen Mary, and, as it is said, 
almost an oracle in her opinion, tie dcLermined to empioy 
this influence in behalf of literature in genera!, and a<‘- 
cordinirlv obtained a licence lo luivance Gonvil-hall, in 
which he had been educated, intt) a college. As yet it 
WHS not a corporation, or body poiiiie ; but, by Caius’s in- 
terest at court, it was now incorporated by the name of 
Gonvil and Caius College, wliich he endowed with con- 
siderable estates, purchased by bun on the dissolution of 
the monasteries, for the raaiiitcnance of an additional num- 
ber of fellows and scholars. He also built, at his own ck- 
pence, the new square called Caius Court. Tlie first sta- 
tutes of this new foundation wefe drawn up by hirp, and 
that he might have the better opportunity of consulting its 
interest, he accepted, and retained, the mastership, almost 
as long as he lived. Some short time before his decease 
he caused another master to be appointed in his room, but 
continued in college as a fellow-commoner, assisting daily 
at divine service in a [nivate seat in the chapel, which he 
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had built for himself. Here fhe died July 29, 1573, and 
was buried in the college-chapal, with the short epitaph of 
“ Fui Caius. Vivit post funera virtus.” 

Caius's religious principles have been disputed. The 
inost probable conjecture is, that he had a secret inclina- 
tion to the principles of his early years, but conformed, 
at least in outward observances, to the reformation in his 
latter days. Of his learning there is no difference of opi- 
nion. It was various and extensive ; and his knowledge of 
the Greek language, particularly, gave him a superiority 
over most of his contemporaries, the study of that lan- 
guage in this country being then in its infancy. His zeal 
for the interests of learning appears from his munificence 
to his alma mater, and the same motive led him in 1557 to 
erect a monument in St. Paul’s cathedral to the celebrated 
Linacre. As an author, he wrote much ; but some of his 
works have not been published. He revised, corrected, 
and translated several of Galen’s works, printed at different 
times abroad. He published also, 1. “ Hippocrates de 
Medicamentis,” first discovered in MS. by him ; also “ de 
ratione Victu.s,” 8vo. 2. « De medendi methodo,” Basil, 
1544, Lond. 1556, 8vo. 3. De Ephemera Britannica,” 
or an account of the sweating sickness in England, Lond* 
1556, and reprinted so lately as 1T21. 4. “ De Thermis 

Britannicis.” 5. “ Of some rare Plants and Animals,” 
Lond. 1570. 6. “ De Canibus Britannicis,” Lond. 1570, 

and inserted entire in Pennant’s “ British Zoology.” 7. 
“ De pronunciatione Graecse et Latinsc linguro,” Lond. 
1574, with several other works, a history of his college, 
&c. still in manuscript*. One only of his works we re- 
serve for a more particular notice. This was his History 
of the university of Cambridge, occasioned by the appear- 
ance of a work written by the subject of onr next article, 
in which it was asserted that Oxford was the most ancient 


^ There is considerable diiHcuUy in 
recovering the proper titles and dates 
of books of the sixteenth century ; and 
Bale, Pits, and even Tanner, often 
give as separate publications, what 
belong to a collection. We are not 
sure that in the above list we have not 
fallen into the same error ; but we can 
refer the reader to a very scarce vo- 
lume, in whfch the best of Caius*s 
tracts are to be found, and in which 
they were collected by the author. It 


is entitled, ** J* Caii Britanni Opera 
aliquot et Versiones, partim jam nata, 
partim recognita atque aucta.” Lo- 
%’aine, 1556, 8vo. To this edit.jn is 
prefixed a print of Dr. Cains, accu* 
rately cut in wood, with a large beard, 
according to the custom of the age. 
Dr. Jebb’s volume of Caius’s tracts in- 
cludes, ** De Canibut De variis 
Animalibus Itbris propriis 

and ** De pronunciatieoe Gr« & Lai/^ 
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university, founded by some Greek philosopbers, the com* 
panions of Brutus, and restored by king Alfred in 870, 
consequently older than Cambridge. Dr. Caiiis, however, 
completely defeated his antagonist by going farther back in 
ancient history, and asserting, that Cambridge was founded 
by Cantaber, 394 years before Christ, and consequently 
was 1267 years older than Oxford ! Strype says that Caius 
published this work (in 1368, 8vo.) at the motion of arch- 
bishop Parker. It is to be regretted that cither should 
have embarked in so ridiculous a controversy. * 

KAY, or CAIUS (Thomas), the antagonist of Dr. Caius 
in the fintiquiiy of the universities, was born, as Wood con- 
jectures, in Lincolnshire, but, according to Bloniefield, 
was of a Yorkshire family. He was, however, educated at 
University college, Oxford, where he entered about the 
3'earl522. In 1325, he v\’as elected fellow of All Souls, 
where he took his degrtjes in arts, and at that time was 
esteemed an excellent Latin scholar, Grecian, and poet. 
In 1334, he was unanimously chosen registrar of the uni- 
versity j but, in 15.52, was dciprived of this office for negli- 
gence. Soon afier the accession ol queen Elizabeth, he 
was made prebendary of Salisbury. In 1561, he was 
elected master of University college, to which he was 
afterwards a considerable benefactor ; and, in 1 563, he 
was instituted to the rectory of Tredington in Worcester- 
shire. He diejd in his college, in 137 2, and was buried in 
the chureh of St. Peter’s in the East, He was well versed 
in sacred and profane learning, but, according to Smith, 
negligent and careless in some parts of his conduct. He 
translated Erasmus’s “ Paraphrase on St. Mark,” by com- 
mand of queen Catherine Parr, Loud. 15 18 ; and likewise 
made translations from the Greek of Aristotle, Euripides, 
&c. but which do not appear to liave been printed. What 
preserves liis memory is his vindication of the antiquity of 
Oxford, mcmioiUKl in the preceding article, entitled, 
“Assertio aiiti(juitatis Oxoniensis academisB,” printed with 
Dr. John Caius’s answer, 1568, 1574, and again by Hearne 
2 vols. 8vo, 1730. Mr. Smith, in his history of Univer- 
sity College, has nearly answered Caius’s arguments re- 
specting Alfred. 


* Biog. Brit. — Strype’.s Parker, p. 199 — 201, 257, 580. — Perk’s DesideraU, 
^ Atli. Ox. rol. I. — Smith’s Annals of University College, p. 161. 
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KEACH (Benjamin), a Baptist divine of considerable 
note in his day, and some of whose writings are still popu- 
lar, was born Feb. 29, 1640, at Stokehaman in Bucking- 
hamshire : he appears to have had no regular education, 
owing to the poverty of his parents, and for some timw 
worked at a trade. He read much, however, in the reli- 
gious controversies of the times, and entertaining doubts 
of the validity of infant baptism, was himself re-baptised 
by immersion, when in his fifteenth year, and joined him- 
self to a congregation of Baptists. Between this and his- 
eighteenth year, he probably studied with a view to the 
ministry, as at that latter period, be became a preacher, 
and some time after his settlement in London,- attached 
himself to the particular or Calvinistic Baptists. After 
the restoration, he frequently was involved in prosecutions, 
owing to the bold avowal of his sentiments, especially in a 
little tract called “ The Child’s Instructor,” in which he 
asserted that infants ought not to be baptised ; that laymen, 
having abilities, might preach the gospel, &c. For this 
he was tried at Aylesbury assizes, Oct. 8, 1664, and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment and pillory, the latter of which 
was executed at the market-place of Winslow, where he 
was then a preacher, in 1668 he was chosen pastor of a 
congregation of Baptists in Goat-yard passage, Horsley- 
down, Southwark. In 1674 and some following years, he 
had a controversy, concerning his particular tenets, with 
Baxter, Burkitt, Flavel, and others, and with some of his 
own persuasion, concerning certain minute points of dis- 
cipline. He was in all his opinions sincere, and accounted 
a man of great piety, and of very considerable kuov\ ledge, 
considering the want of early education and opportunities. 
He died July 18, 1704, and was interred in the burial- 
ground belonging to the Baptists, in the Park Southwark, 
lie published a great many tracts, some controversial and 
some practical. His “ Travels of True Godliness,” and 
“ Travels of Ungodliness,” written in the manner of Ban- 
yan, have passed through many editions, and are still po- 
pular ; but his ablest works are his “ Key to open Scrip- 
ture Metaphors,” first published in 1682; and bis Ex- 
position of the Parables,” 1704, both in folio.* 

KEATE (Gkorge), a very agreeable English writer, wai| 
descended from sir George Hungerford, his great grand- 

* Crosby's Hist, of the Baptists.— Wilson's Hist, of Dissenting Churches^ 
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father, by lady Frances Ducie, only daughter of Francis 
lord Seymour, baron of Trowbridge. He was born, as 
may be conjectured, about 1729 or 1730, and received his 
education at Kingston school, under the rev, Mr. Woode- 
son. From thence he went to Geneva, where he resided 
some years ; and during his stay there, became acquainted 
with Voltaire, with whom he continued to correspond many 
years after he returned to England. After finishing the 
tour of Europe, he settled as a student in the Inner Tem- 
ple, was called to the bar, and sometimes attended West- 
minster-hall ; though he did not meet with encouragement 
enough to induce his perseverance in his profession, nor 
indeed does it seem probable that he had sufficient appli- 
cation for it. His first performance was “ Ancient and 
Modern Rome,” a poem, written at Home in 1755, and 
published in 1760, with merited applause^ Soon after, he 
printed “ A short Account of the Ancient History, present 
Government, and Laws of the Republic of Geneva,” This 
work he dedicated to his friend Voltaire, In 1762 he 
produced an “ Epistle from lady Jane Gray to lord Guild- 
lord Dudley;’” and in ‘‘The Alps,” a poem, which, 
for truth of description, elegance of versification, and vi- 
gour of imagination, greatly surpasses all his other poeti- 
cal prodiK ii»>ns. In 1764 he produced “ Netley Abbey;” 
and in 1765, the “ Temple Student, au Epistle to a Friend,” 
in which he agreeably rallies his own want of application in 
the study ot the Jaw, and intimates his irresistible ptnehant 
for the belles lettres. In 1769 he married miss Hudson, 
of Wanlip, Leicestershire, Some months before which, he 
had published “ Ferney,” an epistle to Mons. de Voltaire, in 
wliicli he introduced a fine eulogium on Shakspeare, which 
procured him, stion after, the coiajdiment, from the mayor 
and burgesses of Stratford, of a standish, mounted with sil- 
ver, made out of the mulberry-tree planted by that illus- 
trious bard. In 1773 he pubiished “The Monument in 
Arcadia,” a dramatic poem, foundetl on a well-known pic- 
ture of Poussin; and in 1779, “Sketches from Nature, 
taken and coloured in a Journey to Margate,” 2 vols. 
12mo, an imitation of Sterne’s “ Sentimental Journey * 
In 1781 he collected his poetical works in two volumes, 
with a dedication to Dr. Heberden, including a number of 
new pieces never before printed, and an excellent por-^ 
trait of himself. Of these pieces, one was “ The Helve- 
tiad,” a fragment, written at Geneva, in 1756. He had 

T 2 
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intended to compose a poem of some lengthy on the 
subject of the emancipation of Switzerland from the op- 
pression of the house of Austria, and bad even settled the 
plan of his work, when he acquainted M. Voltaire with his 
intention, ivbo advised him rather to employ his time on 
subjects more likely to interest^ the public attention : 
“ For,” said be, “ should you devote yourself to the com- 
pletion of your present design, the Swiss would be much 
obliged to you, without being able to read you, and the 
rest of the world would care little about the matter.” 
Whatever justice there was in this remark, Mr. K. relin- 
quished his plan, and never resumed it afterwards. In 
1781, he published an “ Epistle to Angelica Kauffman.” 

A lew years after he became engaged in a long and vex- 
atious lawsuit, in consequence of the neglect (to say the 
least of it) of an architect who professed himself to be his 
friend ; the particulars of which it is of no importance to 
detail. At the conclusion of the business he shewed that 
his good humour had not forsaken him : and in 1787 he 
gave to the public the principal circumstances of his case 
in a performance entitled ** The Distressed Poet, a serio- 
comic Poem, in three cantos,” 4to, with some pleasantry, 
and without any acrimony. 

In the next year, 17SS, the last of his productions aj)- 
pcared ; and the composition was very honourable to his 
talents and his liberality'. In 17.82, the Antelope packet 
was shipwrecked on the Pelew Islands, where the coni ■ 
niander, captain Wilson, and his crew lived some time be- 
fore they could get off. The circumstances attending this 
extraordinary deliverance having been communicated to Mr. 
Keate, he offered to draw up the narrative of them for the 
advantage of liis friend captain Wilson. This he executed 
in “ All Account of the Pelew Islands, situated in the 
western part of the Pacific ocean ; composed from the 
journals and communications of captain Henry Wilson and 
some of his officers, who in August 1783 were there ship- 
wrecked, in the Antelope, a packet belonging to the honour- 
able East India Company,” 4to, a work written with great 
elegance, compiled with much care, and which, if embel- 
lished (as it certainly appears to be) with facts better cal- 
culated to have found a place in a novel than a genuine 
narrative, must be ascribed to the mis-information of 
those who were actors in the scene, and must first have 
deceived before they obtained credit. Mr. Keate (who 
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undertook the task on the most disinterested principle, and 
derived no advantage whatever from the work) was too 
sturd}' a moralist to have had any hand in the imposition. 

Besides the pieces already mentioned, Mr. Keatc was 
the author of many prologues and epilogues, spoken at 
Mr. Newcomb’s scliool at Hackney ; and of otlier occa- 
sional verses in the literary journals, not, however, of suf- 
ficient importance to be enumerated. He had also 
adapted his friend Voltaire’s “ Semiramis” to the stage ; 
but this was superseded, in 1777, at Drury-lane, by cap- 
tain Ayscough’s translation. 

Mr. Keate’s life passed without any vicissitudes of for- 
tune ; he inherited an ample estate, which he did not at- 
tempt to increase otherwise than by those attentions which 
prudence dictated in the manageinent of it. He was hos- 
pitable and beneficent, and possessed the good will of 
UKiiik.nd ill a very eminent degree. For the last year or 
two, liis health visibly dc'clineJ ; but on the day he died, 
he appeared to be somewhat mended. His death was sud- 
den, on June 27, 1797. lie left one daughter, married 
in 1796 to .John Henderson, esq, of the Adelphi. His 
widow died in 1800. At the time of his death, Mr. Keate 
was a bencher <. f the 'reinple, and a very old member of 
the royal and antiquary societies, of both which he had 
been f requently elected one of the council.* 

KFA'l’lNG (Geoffkky), an Irish historian, was horn 
in the [irovince of Munster, of English ancestry, and 
flourished in the earlier part of the seventeenth century. 
He was educated with a view to the Roman catholic church, 
and_ having received at a foreign university the degree of 
D. D. he returned to his native country, and became a ce- 
lebrated preaclicr. Being well versed in the ancient Irish 
language, he collected the remains of the early history 
and antiquities of the island, and formed them into a re- 
gular narrative. This work, which he finished about the 
time of the accession of Charles I. commences from the 
first planting of Ireland, after the deluge, and goes on to 
the seventeenth year of king Henry II. giving an account 
of the lives and reigns of one hundred and seventy-four 
kings of the Milesian race, replete with fictitious person- 
ages and fabulous narratives, which, however, it has been 
said, he gives as such, and does not impose them on his 
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readets as true history. The work remained in MS. in the 
original language, till it was translated into English by 
Dermot O’Connor, and published in London in 1723; but 
a better edition appeared in 1738, with plates of the arms 
of the principal Irish families, and an appendix, not in the 
former, respecting the ancient names of places. Keating 
died about the middle of the seventeenth century, or, as 
some think, much earlier, about 1625. He wrote some 
pieces of the religious cast, and two poems, one, an 

Elegy on the Death of the Lord Decies,” the other a 
burlesque on his servant Simon, whom he compares with 
the ancient heroes.* 

KEBLE (Joseph), an English lawyer, was the son of a 
lawyer of eminence, during Cromwell’s usurpation, and 
born in London, 1 632. After a proper preparation, he was 
sent to Jesus -college, Oxford; whence he shortly removed 
to All-souls, of which he was made fellow by the parlia- 
ment visitors in 1648. He took the degree of LL. B. in 
1644; and, not long after, was admitted student at Gray’s 
inn, London, and became a barrister about 1658 The 
following year he went to Paris. After the restoration, he 
attended the King’s bench bar with extraordinary assi- 
duity, continuing there as long as the court sat, in all the 
terms from 1661 to 1710, but was hardly ever known to 
be retained in any cause, or even to make a motion. He 
died suddenly, under the gute-way of Gray’s-inn, Aug. 
1710,. just as he was going to take the air in a coach. He 
was a man of incredible industry, for besides having pub- 
lished severed books in his life-time, he left above 100 
large folios, and more than 50 thick 4tos in MS. twenty of 
which are in the library of Gray’s-inn. Writing must have 
been his delight as well as employment, and became so 
habitual, that he not only reported the law cases at the 
King’s-beneb, Westminster, but all the sermons at Gray’s- 
inn chapel, both forenoon and afternoon, which amounted at 
last to above 4000. This was the mode of the times when 
he was young ; and there is a mechanism in some natures, 
which makes them fond of proceeding as they have set out. 
He appears to have; been a man of a singular turn in other 
respects, yet regular ip his conduct, and very benevolent. 

The first work he uhdertoqk for the public was a new 
^b}e, with many new references, to the statute-book, in 
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<674.' 2. An Explanation of the Law^ against Recu- 
j^ants, &c. abridged,” 1681, 8vo. 3. “An Assistance to 
Justices of the Peace, for the easier Perforoiance of their 
Duty,” 1683, folio; licensed by all tlie judges. 4, “Re- 
ports taken at the King’s-bench at Westminster, from the 
1 2th to the 30th year of the Reign of our late Sovereign 
Lord King Charles 11.” 1685, 3 vols. folio. This work 
was also licensed by the judges ; but not being digested, in 
the ordinary method of such collections, and having.no 
table of references, it was not so well received as was ex- 
pected ; and the credit of it being once sunk, could not 
be retrieved, though the table was added in 1696. Indeed, 
as a reporter he does not stand high in the opinion of the 
profession. 5. Two essays, one “On Human Nature, or the 
Creation of Mankind the other, ** On Human Actions.” 
These were pamphlets.* 

KKCKERMAN (Bartholomrw), a very learned man, 
was born at Dantzic, in Prussia, 1571. He received the 
first rudiments of learning under James Fabricius, so dis- 
tinguished by his zeal against Papists, Anabaptists, and 
other heretics; and in 1589, was sent to the university of 
Wirtemberg, where he studied philosophy and divinity. 
Two years after, he removed to the university of Leipsic ; 
whence, after half a year’s stay, he went in 1592, to 
that of Heidelberg. Here he took a master’s degree, 
and was so highly esteemed by the governors of the uni- 
versit}', that he was first made a tutor and afterwards He- 
brew professor there. In 1597, the senate of Dantzic, 
pleased with the re])utation and merit of their countryman, 
sent him a formal and honourable invitation, by letter, to 
come and take upon him part of the management of their 
academy, which he at first refused, but on a second invi- 
tation, in 1601, consented, after having first received the 
degree of D. D. at Heidelberg. As soon as be was settled 
at Dantzic, he proposed to lead the youth through the 
very penetralia of philosophy, by a newer and more com- 
pendious method than had hitherto been found out, .ac- 
cording to which they might, within the compass of three 
years, finish a complete course. For this purpose he pur- 
sued the scheme he had begun at Heidelbejrg, and drew 
up a great number of books and systems upon all sorts of 
subjects ; logic, rhetoric, oeconomics, ethics, politics, phy- 
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sics, metaphysics, geography, astronomy, &c. : and in. this 
industrious manner he went on till 1609, when, fairly worn 
out with constant attention to the business of teaching, he 
died at the early age of thirty-eight. His works were 
published at Geneva in 1614, 2 vols. fol. The most va- 
luable are his systematic treatises on rhetoric ; but they 
were all lor some time used in teaching, and afterwards 
pillaged by other compilers, without acknowledgment. ' 

KKENK (Edmund), an English prelate, born in 1713, 
was the younger son of Charles Keene, of Lynn, in Nor- 
folk, esq. sometime mayor of that town, whose eldest son 
was sir Benjamin Keene, many years ambassador at Ma- 
drid, and K. B. who died Dec. 15, 1757, leaving his fortune 
to the subject of this article. Mr. Edmund Keene was 
first etlucated at the Charter-house, and afterwards atCaius 
college, Cambridge, where he was admitted in 1730. In 
1738 he was appointed one of his majesty’s preachers at 
Whitehall chapel, and made fellow of Peterhouse in 1739. 
In 1740 he was made chaplain to a regiment of marines; 
and, in the same year, by the interest of his brother with 
sir Robert Walpole, he succeeded bishop Butler in the 
valuable rectory of Stanhope, in the bishopric of Durham. 
In 1748, he preached and published a sermon at Newcastle, 
at the anniversary meeting of the society lor the relief of 
the widows and orphans of clergymen ; and, in December 
following, on the death of Dr. Whalley, he was chosen 
master of Peterhouse. In 1730, being vice-chancellor, 
under the auspices of the late duke of Newcastle, he ve- 
rified the concluding paragraph in his speech on being 
elected, “ Nec tardum nec timidum habebitis procancella- 
rium,” by promoting, with great zeal and success, the re- 
gulations for improving the discipline of the university. 
This exp. sell him to much obloquy from the younger part 
of it, particularly in the I'amous “ Fragment,” and “ 'llie 
Key to the Fragment,” by Dr. King, in which Dr. Keene 
was ridiculed (in prose) under the name of Mun, and in 
that of the “ Capitade” (in verse), under that of Acutus, 
but at the same time his care and attention to the interests 
and character of the university justly endeared him to his 
great patron, so that in Jan. 1752, soon after the expira- 
tion ol his ulhce, which he held for two years, he was no- 
minated to the see of Chester, vacant by the death of bishop 
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Peploe, and was consecrated in Ely-housc chapel on Palm 
Sunday, March 22. With this he lield in commendani his 
rectory, and, for two years, his headship, when he was 
succeeded, much to his satisfaction, by Dr. Law. In May 
following his lordship married the only daughter of Lan- 
celot Andrews, esq. of Edmont -n, formerly an eminent 
linen-draper in Cheapside, a lady of considerable fortune, 
and a descendant of the family of bishop Andrews. She 
died March 24, 1776. In 1770, on the death of bishop 
Mawson, he was translated to the valuable see of Ely. 
Iteceiving large dilapidations, his lordship procured an act 
of parliament for alienating the old palace in Ilolborn, and 
building a new one, by which the see has been freed from 
a groat incumbrance, and obtained some increase also of 
annual revenue. “ 'I he bishopric,” it has been humorously 
observed, “ though stripped of the strawberries which 
Shakspeare commemorates to have been so noted in Ilol- 
born, has, in lieu of them, what may very well console a 
man not over-scrnpulous in his appetites, viz. a new man- 
sion of Portland stone in Dover-strcet, and a revenue of 
5uu0/. a year, to keep it warm and in good repute.” Bishop 
Keene soon followetl his friend Dr. Caryl, “ whom,” he 
said, “ he had long known and regarded, and who, though 
he had a few more years over him, he did not think would 
liave gone before him.” He died July 6, 1781, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age, and was buried at his own 
desire in bishop VV'cst’s chapel, Ely cathedral, where is a 
short epitaph drawn up by himself. “ Bishop Keene,” it 
is observed by bishop Newton, “succeeded to Ely, to his 
heart’s desire, and happy it was that he did so ; for, few 
could have borne the exponce, or have displayed the taste 
and magnificence, which he has done, having a liberal for- 
tune as well as a liberal mind, and really meriting the ap- 
pellation of a builder of palaces. For, he built a new 
palace at Cht*ster; he built anew Kly-liouse in London; 
and, in a great measure, a new palace at Ely; leaving 
only the outer walls standing, he formed a new inside, and 
thereby converted it into one of the best episcopal houses, 
if not the very best, in the kingdom. He had indeed re- 
ceived the money which arose from the sale of old Ely- 
house, and also what was paid by the executors of his pre- 
decessor for dilapidations, which, all together, amounted 
to about 1 1 ,000/. ; but yet he expended some thousands 
more of his own upon the buildings, and new houses re> 
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quire new furniture.” It is chiefly on account of this taste 
land muniflcence that he deserves notice, as he is not 
known in the literary world, unless by five occasional ser- 
mons of no distinguished merit. ' 

KEILL (John), an eminent mathematician and philo- 
sopher, was born Dec. 1 , 1671 , at Edinburgh, where he 
received the first rudiments of learning; and, being edu- 
cated in that university, continued there till he took the 
degree of M. A. His genius leading him tet the mathema- 
tics, he studied that science very successfully under David 
Gregory the professor there, who was one of the first that 
bad embraced the Newtonian philosophy; and, in 1694 , 
he followed his tutor to Oxford, where, being admitted of 
Baliol, he obtained one of the Scotch exhibitions in that 
college. He is said to have been the first who taught 
Newton’s principles by the experiments on which they are 
grounded, which he was enabled to do by an apparatus of 
instruments of his own providing; and the lectures he de- 
livered in his chambers upon natural and experimental 
philosophy, procured him very great reputation. The first 
public specimen he gave of his skill in mathematical and 
philosophical knowledge, was his Examination of Bur- 
net’s Theory of the Earth,” which appeared in 1698 , and 
was universally applauded by the men of science, and al- 
lowed to be decisive against the doctor’s “ Theory.” 'I'o 
this piece he subjoined “ Remarks upon Whiston’s New 
Theory of the Earth ;” and these theories, being defended 
by their respective inventors, drew from Keiil, in 1699 , 
another performance entitled “ An Examination of the 
Reflections of the Theory of the Earth, together with * a 
Defence of the Remarks on Mr. Whistoii’s New Theory’.” 
Dr. Burnet was a man of great humanity, moderation, and 
candour; and it was therefore supposed that Keill had 
treated him too roughly, considering the great disparity of 
years between them. Keill, however, left the doctor in 
possession of that which has since been thought the great 
characteristic and excellence of bis work : and, though be 
disclaimed him as a philosopher, yet allowed him to be a 
man of a fine imagination. “ Perhaps,” says he, “ many 
of bis readers will be sorry to be uhdeceived about his 
Theory ; for, as I believe never any book was fuller of 
mistakes and errors in philosophy, so none ever abounded 
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with more beautiful scenes and surprizing images of nature. 
But I write only to those who might expect to find a true 
philosophy in it : they who read it as an ingenious romance 
will still be pleased with their entertainment.’’ 

The following year Dr. Millington, Sedleian professor 
of natural philosophy in Oxford, who had been appointed 
physician in ordinary to king William, substituted Keilt as 
his deputy, to read lectures in the public schools. This 
office he discharged with great reputation ; and the term 
of enjoying the Scotch exhibition at Baliol-college, with- 
out taking orders, now expiring, he accepted an invitation 
from Dr. Aldrich, dean of Christ-church, to reside there. 
In 1701 he published his celebrated treatise, the substance 
of several lectures on the new philosophy, entitled “ In- 
troductio ad veram physicam,” which is supposed to be tlie 
best and most useful of all his performances. In the pre- 
face he insinuates the little progress that Sir Isaac Newton’s 
“ Principui” had made in the world j and says, that 
“though the mechanical philosophy was then in repute, 
yet, in most of the writings upon this subject, scarce any 
thing was to be found but the name.” The first edition 
of this book contained only fourteen lectures ; but to the 
second, in 1705, he added two more. About 50 years 
ago, when the Newtonian philosophy begin to be esta- 
blished in France, this piece was in great esteem there, 
being considered as the best introduction to the “ Prin- 
cipia and a new edition in English was printed at Lon- 
don in 17:16, at the instance of M, Maupertuis, who was 
then in England, and subjoined to it a new hypothesis of 
his own, concerning the ring of the planet Saturn. 

In Feb. 1701 he was admitted a fellow of the royal 
society; and, in 1708, published, in the “ Pliilosopliical 
'Fransactions,” a paper “ Of the Laws of Attraction, ainl 
its Physical Principles.” At the same time, being offended 
at a passage in the “ Acta F.ruditoruin” at Leipsic, in 
which Sir Isaac Newton’s claim to the first invention of the 
method of fluxions was called in question, he communi- 
cated to the royal society another paper, in which he 
asserted the justice of that claim. In 1709 he was ap- 
pointed treasurer to the Palatines, and in that station 
attended them in their passage to New England ; and, 
soon after his return in 1710, was chosen Savilian professor 
of astronomy at Oxford. In 1711, being attacked by 
|Nreibnlt2, he entered the lists against that mathen^atician. 
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ill the dispute about the invention ol fluxions. Leibnitz 
wrote a letter to Dr. Hans Sloane, then secretary to thtj 
royal society, dated March 4, J711, in which he required 
Kcill, in effect, to give him satisfaction for the injury lie 
had done him in his paper relating to the passage in the 
“Acta Eruditorum” at Lcipsic. He protested, that he 
was far from assuming to himself Sir Isaac Newton’s me- 
thod of fluxions ; and desired, therefore, that Keill might 
be obliged to retract his false assertion. Keill desired, on 
the other hand, that he might be permitted to justify what 
hs had asserted ; which he performed to the approbation 
of Sir Isaac, and other members of the society ; and a 
copy of his defence was sent to Leibnitz, who, in a second 
letter, remonstrated still more loudly against Keill’s want 
of'eandour and sincerity ; adding, that it was not fit for one 
of his age and experience to enter into a dispute with an 
upstart, who acted without any authority from Sir Isaac 
Newton ; and desiring that the royal society would enjoin 
him silence. Upon this, a special committee was appointed ; 
who, after examining the facts, concluded their report with 
“ reckoning Mr. Newton the inventor of fluxions ; and that 
Mr. Keill, in asserting the same, had been no ways injurious 
to Mr. Leibnitz.” In the mean time, Keill behiived him- 
self with great firmness and spirit ; which he also shewed 
afterwards in a Latin epistle, written in 1720, to Bernoulli, 
niaibeniatical professor at Basil, on account of the same 
usage shewn to Sir Isaac Newton ; in the title-page of 
which he put the arms of Scotland, viz. a thistle, with this 
motto, “ Nemo me impune laces.sit.” The particulars of 
the contest are recorded in Collins’s “ Commercium Epis- 
toliciim.” 

About 17 J 1, several objections were urgetl against Sir Isaac 
Newton’s philosophy, in support of Des Cartes’s notions 
of a plenum ; which occasioned Kcill to draw up a paper, 
which was published in the “ Phiiosopl)i/:al IVansactious,” 

Oil the Karity of Matter, and the Tenuity of its Conipo 
sittun,” in which he points out various phenomena, which 
cannot be explained upon the supposition of a pteniim. 
But, while he was engaged in this controversy, queen Anne 
was pleased to appoint him her decipherer; a post for 
which he was, it seems, very fit. His sagacity was such, 
that, though a decipherer is always supposed to be mode- 
rately skilled in the language in which the paper given him 
to decipher is written ; yet he is said once to have deci- 
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phered a paper written in Swedish, without knowing a word 
of the language. In 1713, the university conferred on 
him the degree of M. D. at the public act ; and, two years 
after, he published an edition of Comrnandinus’s Euclid,” 
with additions of his own, of two tracts on Trigonometry 
and the nature of Logarithms. In 1717 he was married to 
some lady, who recommended herself to him, it is said, 
purely by her personal accomplishments. The facetious 
Mr. Alsop wrote some lines on this occasion (Gent. Mag. 
vol. XXX.VIII. 238), which intimate that Keill had been 
a man of gallantry in his youth; and this appears, indeed, 
to be confirmed by the writer of his life in the Biographia 
Britannica. In 1718 he published his “ Introductit) ad 
verain Astronomiam which treatise was afterwards, at the 
retjuest of the duchess of Cliandos, translated by himself 
into English ; and, with several emendations, published in 
1721, under the title of ‘‘An Introduction to the true 
Astronomy, or. Astronomical Lectures road in the Astro- 
nomical Schools of the University of Oxford.” 'I’liis was 
his last gift to the public ; for he was seized this summer 
with a violent fever, which put an end to his life Sept. 1, 
1721, when he was not quite fifty years old.' 

KEILL (.Iamms), an eminent physician of the mathe- 
matical sect, and brother to the preceding, was born in 
Scotland March 27, 1673. Having received the early part 
of his education in his native country, lie went abroad with 
the view of completing it in the schools of celebrity on tbo 
continent ; and obtained such a deurcc of knowledge as 
distinguished him soon alter his return to England. He 
had early applied to dissections, and pursued the study 
of anatomy, under Duverncy, at Paris ; whence he was 
enabled to give anatomical lectures, with great reputation, 
in both the English universities. He was honoured with 
the degree of M. D. by the university of Cambridge. 
In 1703 he settled at Northampton, and began the prac- 
tice of his profession, in wliich he attained considerable 
fame and success. In 1706 he publislied a paper in the 
Philosophical I’ransac.tions, No. 306, containing “ an ac- 
count of the death and dissection of John Bayles, of that 
town, reputed to have been 130 years old.” The circum- 
stances which he detailed very much resembled those that 
were observed by the celebrated Harvey in the dissection of 
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old Parr. Dr. Keill) like his brother John, was well skilled 
in mathematical learning, which he applied to the explana« 
tion of the laws of the animal economy. His first pub* 
lication was a compendium of anatomy, for the use of the 
pupils who attended his lectures, and was entitled “ The 
Anatomy of the Human Body abridged,” Lond. 1698, 
12mo, and was taken chiefly from Cowper ; it went through 
many editions. In the year 1 708, he gave the world a proof 
of his mathematical skill, in ** An Account of Animal 
Secretion, the quantity of blood in the human body, and 
muscular motion,” London, 8vo. This work was reprinted 
■in 1717, with the addition of an essay, “ concerning the 
force of the heart in driving the blood through the whole 
body,” and under the title of “ Essays on several parts of 
the Animal CEcononiy.” He likewise published the same 
treatise in Latin, with the addition of a Medicina Statica 
Britan nica.” The essay concerning the force of the heart 
drew him into a controversy with Dr. Jurin, which was 
carried on in several papers, printed in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the royal society, of which Dr. Keill had 
been elected a member ; and was continued to the time of 
the death of the latter, which took place at Northampton, 
July 16, 1619, in the vigour of his age. He had for some 
tinie laboured under a very painful disorder, viz. a cancer 
in the roof of his mouth, to which he had applied the cau- 
tery with his own hands, in order, if possible, to procure 
some relief, but in vain. He was buried at St. Giles’s 
church at Northampton. An handsome monument and in- 
scription were placed over him by his brother, John Keill, 
to whom he left his estate, being never married ; but who 
survived him, as we have seen, little more than two years.* 
KEIT H (.Iamks), field-murshal in the king of Prussia’s 
service, was born in 1696, and was the younger son of 
William Keith, carl marshal of Scotland. He had his 
grammar ‘learning under Thomas Kuddiman, author of the 
Rudiments his academical, under bishop Keith and 
William Meston, in the college of Aberdeen. He was de- 
signed by his friends for the profession of the law; but the 
bent of his genius inclined him to arms, with which they 
wisely complied. His first military services were employed 
while a youth of eighteen, in the rebellion of 1715. In 
this unhappy contest, through the instigation of the coun- 
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tess his mother, who was a Roman catholic, he joined tiie 
Pretender’s party, and was at the battle of Sheritfinuir, in 
which he was wounded, yet able to make his escape to 
France. Here he applied to those branches of education, 
which are necessary to accomplish a soldier. He studied 
mathematics under M. de Maupertuis ; and made such 
proficiency, that he was, by his recommendation, admitted 
a fellow of the royal academy of sciences at Paris. He 
afterwards travelled through Italy, Switzerland, and Portu- 
gal ; with uncommon curiosit}' examined the several pro- 
ductions in architecture, painting, and sculpture; and sur- 
V'eyed the dilferent fields where famous battles had been 
fought. In 171 7, he had an opportunity of forming an ac- 
quaintance with l^etcr, czar of Muscovy, at Paris, who in- 
vited him to enter into the llussiiin service. Thisolfer he 
ilcclined, because the emperor was at that time at war 
with the kiijg of Sweden, whose character KaMi held in 
great veneration. He then left Paris, and went to Madrid ; 
where, by the interest of the duke of Lyria, he obtaitied a 
commission in the Irish brigades, then commanded by the 
duke of Ormond. He afterwards accompanied the duke of 
Lyria, when he was sent ambassador extraordinary to Rus- 
sia, and was recommended by him to the service of tlie 
czarina, who promoted him to the rank of lieutenant-gene- 
ral, and invested him with the order of the black eagle. 

The Turks at this time invaded the Ukrain on the side 
of Russia, and the empress sent two numerous armies to 
repel the invaders ; one of which marched for Oczakow, 
under the command of count Munich, which place was in- 
vested and taken by the valour and conduct of Keith, to 
whom the success was chiefly- aitrihuted. In the war with 
the Swedes, he had a command under marshal Lacey, at 
the battle of Willmanstrand ; which he gained by fetching 
a compass about a hill, and attacking the Swedes in flank, 
at a time wheti victory seemed to declare in their favour. 
He likewise, by a stratagem, vetook from them the isles of 
Aland in the Baltic, which they had seized by treach.ery. 
Afterwards he had no inconsiderable share in the bringing 
about that extraordinary revolution, which raised the em- 
press Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter, to the throne. He 
served the Russians in peace also by several embassies : 
but, finding the honours of that country no better than a 
splendid servitude, and not meeting with those rewards 
which his long and faithful services deserved, he left that 
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court for that of Prussia, where merit was better known, 
and better rewarded. 

The king of Prussia received him with all possible marks 
of honour, made him governor of Berlin, and field marshal 
of the Prussian armies ; to which places he annexed addi* 
tional salaries. He likewise distinguished him so far by 
his confidence, as to travel with him in disguise over a 
great part of Germany, Poland, an-i Hungary. In busi- 
ness, he made him his chief counsellor ; in bis diversions, 
his constant companion. The king was much pleased with 
an amusement, which the marshal invented, in imitation of 
the game of chess. The marshal ordered several thousand 
small statues of men in armour to be cast by a founder : 
these he would set opposite to each other, and range them 
in battalia, in the same manner as if he had been drawing 
up an army : he would bring out a party from the wings 
or centre, and shew the advantage or disadvantage result- 
ing from the several draughts which he made. In this 
manner the king and the marshal often amused themselves, 
and at the same time improved their military knowledge. 

This brave and experienced general, after having greatly 
distinguished himself in the later memorable wars of that 
illustrious monarch, was killed in the unfortunate afiair of 
Hohkerchen, Oct. 14, J758, and was buried in the church 
of that place, the enemy joining in paying respect to his 
virtues. His character may be given in the few but com- 
prehensite words of his brother, the late lord marshal of 
Scotland, who on being applied to by M. Formey, who 
wished to write his eloge, answered, “ Probus vixit, fortis 
obiit.”* 

KELLER (James), or in Latin Cfllarius, was born 
in 1568, at Seckingen. lie entered the .Tesuits* order in 
1588, was appointed rector of the college at Uatisboii, 
afterwards of that at Munich, and was for a long time con- 
fessor to prince Albert of Bavaria, and the princess his wife. 
The elector Maximilian had a particular esteem for him, 
and frequently employed him in affairs of the utmost im- 
portance. Keller disputed publicly with James Kailbrun- 
ner, the duke of Neuburg’s most celebrated minister, on 
the accusation brought against the Lutheran ministers, of 
having corrupted several passages quoted from the Fathers, 
ill a German work entitled “ Papatus Acatholicus their 
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dispute was held at Neuburg, 1615. Father Keller died 
at Munich, February 23, 1631, aged sixty-three, leaving 
some controversial works, and several political ones, con- 
cerning the affairs of Germany, in which he frequently 
conceals himself under the names of Fabius Hercynianus, 
Aurimontius, Didaens Tamias, &c. His book against 
France, entitled “ Mysteria Politica,” 1625, 4to, was burnt 
by a sentence of the Chatelet, censured in the Sorbonne, 
and condemned by the French clergy. It is a collection 
of eight letters respecting the alliance of France with Eng- 
land, Venice, Holland, and Transylvania. The “ Canea 
Turturis,” in answer to the learned Gravina’s Song of the 
Turtle, is attributed to Keller.* 

KELLEY, alias TALBOT (Edward), a famous English 
alchymist, or, as some have called him, a necromancer, wa,i 
born at Worcester in 1555, and educated at Gloucester- 
hall, Oxford. Wood says, that when his nativity was 
calculated, it appeared that he was to be a man of most 
acute wit, and great propensity to philosophical studies 
and mysteries of nature. He belied this prophecy, how- 
ever, both in the progress and termination of his life; for, 
leaving Oxford abruptly, and rambling about the kingdom, 
he was guilty of some crime in Lancashire, for which his 
ears were cut off at Lancaster ; but what crime this was 
we are not informed. He became afterwards an associate 
with the famous Dr. Dee, travelled into foreign countries 
with him, and was his reporter of what passed between 
him and the spirits with whom the doctor iield intelligence, 
and who wrote down the nonsense Kelley pretended to 
have heard. Of their journey with Laski, a Polish noble- 
man, we have already given an account in the life of 
Dr. Dee. VVT Lather learn from Ashmole, if such infor- 
mation can be called learning, that Kelley and Dee had 
the good fortune to find a large quantity of the elixir, or 
philosopher’s stone, in the ruins of Glastonbury abbey ; 
which elixir was so surprisingly rich, that they lost a great 
deal in making projections, before they discovered the 
force of its virtue. 'Litis author adds, that, at Trebona in 
Bohemia, Kelley tried a grain of this elixir upon an ouncft 
and a quarter of common mercury, which was presently 
transmuted into almost an ounce of Bne gold. At another 
time be tried his art upon a piece of metal, cut out of a 
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warming-pan ; which, without handling it, or melting the 
metal, was turned into very good silver, only by wanning it 
at a fire. Cervantes has j^iven u.s nothing more absurd in 
the phrenzy of Don Quixote. This warming-pan, how- 
ever, and the piece taken out of it, were sent to queen 
Elizabeth by her ambassador, then residing at Prague. 
Kelley, afterwards b(;having indiscreetly, was imprisoned 
by the emperor Rodolphus II. by whom he had been 
knighted ; and, endeavouring to make his escape out of 
the window, fell down and bruised himself so severely that 
he died soon after, in 1595. His works are, “ A Poem of 
Chemistry,” and “ A Poem of the Philosopher’s Stone 
both inserted in the “ Theatrum Chymicum Britannicum,” 
1652 ; “De l.apidc Philosophornm,” Hainb. 1676, Svo; but 
it is questioned whether he was the author of this. He was, 
however, certainly the autlior of several discourses in “ A true 
and faithful Relation of what passed for many Years between 
Dr. John Dee and some Spirits,” &c. Lond. 1659, folio, 
published by Dr. Meric Casauhon. There are Fragmenta 
aliquot, edita a Combacio,” Geismar, 1G47, l2mo; also 
** Ed. Kelleii epistola ad Kdvarduni Dyer,” and other little 
things of Kelley, in MS. in Biblioth. Ashmol. Oxon.* 
KELLISON (Matthew), an English Roman catholic 
of considerable eminence as a controversial writer, was 
born in Northamptonshire, about 1560, and !)rougbt up 
in lord Vaux’s family, whence he was sent for education to 
the English colleges at Doway and Rlicims, and after- 
wards, in 1582, to Home, where he remained about seven 
years, and acquired the reputation of a very able divine. 
In 1589, he was invited to Rheims to lecture on divinity, 
and, proceeding in liis academical degrees, was created 
D. D. and, in 1 606, had the dignity of rectov iiwpiijiciis, 
or chancellor of the university, conferred upon him. After 
being public professor at Hhoims for twelve years, he re- 
turned to Doway in 1613, and a few months after w'as de- 
clared president of the college, by a patent from Koine. 
In this oilice he conducted himself with great reputation, 
and ably promoted the interests of the college. He died 
Jan. 21, 1641. Among his works are, 1. Survey of the 
new religion,” Doway, 1603, Svo. 2. “A reply to Sut- 
cliffe’s answer to the Survey of the new religion,” Rheims, 
1608, Svo. 3. “ Oratio coram Henrico IV. regc Chris- 
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kianissimo/’ 4. “ The Gagg of the reformed gospel.” 
This, the catholics tell us, was the cause of the conversion 
of many protestants. It was answered, however, by Mon- 
tague, afterwards bishop of Chichester, in a tract called 
“ 'I’he new Gagger, or Gagger gagged,” 1624. Montague 
and he happened to coincide in so many points that the 
former was involved with some of his brethren in a contro- 
versy, they thinking him too favourable to the popish 
cause. 5. “ Examen reformation is, praescrtim Calvinis- 
ticap,” 8vo, Doway, 1616. 6. “ The right and jurisdic- 

tion of tlie prince and prelate,” 1617, 1621, 8vo. This 
he is said to have written in his own defence, having been, 
represented at Rome as a favourer of the oath of alle- 
giance. In the mean time the work was represented to 
king James I. as allowing of the deposing power, and of 
murdering excointnnnicated princes, and his majesty thought 
proper to inquire more narrowly into the matter ; the re- 
sult of which was, that Dr. Kellison held no such opinions, 
and hud explained his ideas of the oath of allegiance with 
as much caution as could have been expected. 7. “ A 
treatise of the hierarchy of the church : against the anar- 
chy of Calvin,” lG2y, 8vo. In this treatise, he had the 
misfortune to dili’er from the opinion of his own church in 
some respect. His object was, to prove the necessity of 
episcopal government in national churches ; and he par- 
ticularly poinied at the state of the catholics in England, 
who were without such a government. Some imagined that 
the book would he censured at Rome, because it seemed 
indirectly to rellect upon the pope, who had not provided 
England with bishops to govern the papists there, al- 
though Irequently applied to for that favour; and because 
it seemed to represent the regulars as no par't of the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy, and consequently not over-zealous in 
supporting the dignity of the episcopal order. The court 
of Rome, however, took no cognizance of the matter j but 
others attacked Dr. Kellison’s work with great fury. The 
controversy incrensing, the bishops and clergy of France 
espoused his cause, and condemned several of the produc- 
tions of his antagonists, in which they had attacked the 
hierarchy of the church. Dr. Kellison’s other works were, 
8. “ A brief and necessary Instruction for the Catholics of 
England, touching their pastor,” 1631. 9. “Comment, 

in tertiam partem Summae Sancti Thomae,” 1632, fol. 
10. “A Letter to king James I.” in MS. Sutcliffe and 
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Montague were his principal antagonists among the pro- 
testants. ’ 

KELLY (Hugh), a dramatic and miscellaneous writer, 
a native ot Ireland, was born on the banks of the lake 
of Killarney, in 17 >9. His father was a gentleman 
of good family in that country, whose fortune being rC' 
duced by a series of misfortunes, he was obliged to repair 
to Dublin, in order to endeavour to support himself by his 
personal industry. He gave our author, however, some 
school education ; but the narrowness of his hnances would 
not permit him to indulge bis son’s natural propensity to 
stud}^ by placing him in the higher schools of Dublin. He 
was therefore bound apprentice to a stay-maker, an em- 
ployment but ill suited to his inclination; yet continued 
with his master till the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
and then set out for London, in 1700, in order to procure 
a livelihood by his business. This, however, he found very 
difficult, and was soon reduced to the utmost distress for 
the means of subsistence. In this forlorn situation, a 
stranger, and friendless, he used sometimes to endeavour 
to forget his misfortunes, and passed some of his heavy hours 
at a public-house in Ilussel-street, Covent-garden, much 
resorted to by the younger players. Having an uncommon 
share of good-hunionr, and being lively, cheerful, and en- 
gaging in his behaviour, he soon attracted the notice, not 
only of these minor wits, but of a set of honest tradesmen 
who frecjuenied that house every evening, and who were 
much entertained with his conversation. In a little time 
Mr. Kelly became so well acquainted with the characters 
of the club, that he was enabled to give a htniiorous descrip- 
tion of them in one of the daily paj>ers ; and the likenesses 
were so well executed as to draw their attention, and excite 
their curiosity to <liscover the author. I'heir suspicions 
soon fixed on Mr. Kelly, and from that time lie became 
distinguished among them as a man of parts and consider- 
ation. 

One of the members of the society, in particular, an 
attorney of some reputation in his profession, being much 
pleased with Mr. Kelly’s company, made particular inquiry 
into his history, and thinking him worthy of a better situ- 
ation, invited him to his house, and employed him in 
copying and triuiseribing, an occupation which Mr, Kelly 
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prosecutetl with so much assiduity, that he earned about 
three guineas a week ; an income which, compared to 
what he had been hitherto able to procure, might be 
deemed affluent. But this employment, though profitable, 
could not long he agreeable to a man of his lively turn of 
mind. From liis accidental ac(puiintance with some book- 
sellers, he, in 1762, became the editor of the “Lady’s 
Museum,” the “ Court Magazine,” and other periodical 
publications, in which he wrote so many original essays, 
and pieces of poetiy, that his fame was quickly spread, 
and he now found himself fully employed in various 
branches of periotiical literature ; in the prosecution of 
which he exerted himself with the most unwearied in- 
dustry, being then lately married, end having an increasing 
faindy, whose sole dependence was upon his personal 
labour. 

About this time lie began to write many political pam- 
phiels, and among the rest “ A V'indicction of Mr. Ptti’s 
Admi'iistration,” wliich lord CiustciUt'ld makes honourable 
mention of in the second volume e| his letters, Letter 178. 
In 17i>7, the “ Babliler” appeared in Uvo pocket volumes, 
wiiich luul at liist Ijecn inserted in “ Owen’s Weekly (’liro- 
nicif” in single papers ; as did the “ Menunrs of a Mag- 
dalene,” muler the title of “ Louisa Mihlmay.” About 
this time aUo, perceiving that Cburchiirs reputation bad 
been much rac'ed hy his criticism of the sta'*e in the 
“ ilosciad,” Mr. Keiiy produeed his “ Thcsjii.^,” by much 
the ino.')L spirited of his poetic eompositions, in vvlhcli he 
deedt about Ids satire :iiKi panegyric with great iVeedom and 
acuteness, li is somewhat singular, that while Mr. Kelly 
was m.iking this sevt ie atiack upon ilie merits of tlie lead- 
ing periOrmers at mir tiicaires, which had so great an effect 
upon tile feelings of Ivlrs. Barry and Mrs. Clive, that they 
boui for some time reluseil to perform in any oi his pieces, 
he was actually writing for the stage; for, in I7i)8, nis 
comedy of “ False Delicacy” maile its appearance, and 
was received with such universal applause, as at once 
established his reputation as a dramatic writer, and [iro- 
cured him a distinguished rank among the wit« of the age. 
The sale of this comedy was exceedingly rapul and gieat, 
and it was repeatedly performed throughout Britain md 
Ireland, to crowded audiences. Nor was its repniation 
confined to the British dominions ; it was translated into 
most of the modern languages, viz. into Portuguese, hy 
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command of the marquis de Pombal, and acted with great 
applause at the public theatre at Lisbon ; into French by 
the celebrated madame Ricoboni ; into the same language 
by another hand, at the Hague; into Italian at Paris, where 
it was acted at the Theatre de la Coniedie Italieiine ; and 
into German. 

The success of this play induced Mr. Kelly to continue 
to write for the stage ; and he soun produced another 
comedy, entitled “ A Word to the Wise,” which, on a 
report then current, that he was employed to write in de- 
fence of the measures of administration, met with a very 
illiberal reception ; for, by a party who had previously de- 
termined on its fate, after an uncommon uproar, it was 
most undeservedly driven from the theatre. Of this treat- 
ment he severely complains in an “ Address to the Public,” 
prefixed to an edition of that play, soon after published 
by subscription, before which above a thousand names ap- 
pear as his encouragers ; and though the pride of the poet 
was hurt, his fortune was improved, and his friends were 
considerably increased. 

The ill fate of the ‘‘ Word to the Wise” cast no damp 
on the ardour of our poet in the j)rosecution of theatric 
fame; and as his friends were .strongly of opinion, that his 
genius excelled in the sentimental and pathetic, he was 
persuaded to make a trial of it in trageily, and soon after 
presented the public with “ Clementina.” In 1774, under 
the patronage of justice Addington, who kindly helped to 
conceal the name of the real author, by lending his own to 
that performance, he produced Itis “ School for Wives.” 
By this mancenvre he completely deceived the critics, who 
had not yet forgot their resentment; for the play was 
prepared for the stage, and represented, without the least 
discovery of his relation to it ; though they pretended to 
be perfectly well acquainted with Mr. Kelly’s style and 
manner of writing. However, after the character of the 
play was fully established, and any farther concealment 
became unnecessary, Mr. Addington very genteelly, in a 
public advertisement, resigned his borrowed plumes, and 
the real author was invested with that share of reputation 
to which he was entitled. 

But,, whilst Kelly was employed in these theatric pur- 
£uits, he was too wise to depend solely on their precarious 
success for the support of his family. He had, therefore, 
some years before this period, resolved to study the law. 
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had become a member of the society of the Middle Tem- 
ple, and was called to the bar so early as 1774. His pro- 
ficiency in that science was such as afforded the most pro- 
mising hopes that, had he lived, he would in a little time 
have made a distinguished figure in that profession. 

His next production was the farce of a “ Romance of an 
Hour,” which made its appearance about this time. 7'his 
performance, though borrowed from Marmontel, he so 
perfectly naturalised, that it bears every mark of an origi- 
nal. The comedy of “ The Man of Reason” followed this 
piece of genuine humour, but was attended with less suc- 
cess than any of his former productions. This was his last 
attempt, for the sedentary life, to which his constant 
labour subjected him, injured his health; and early in 1777 
an abscess, formcil in his side, after a few days illness, put 
a period to his life February 3d, at his lionse in Gough- 
square, in the 38tii year of his age. He left behind him a 
widow .'ind five children, of the last of whicli she was de- 
livered about a month alter his death. Very soon after his 
death, his comedy ol “A Word to the Wise” was revived 
for tlie benefit of his wife and family, and introduced by 
an elegant and pathetic prologue written by Dr. Johnson, 
which was heard with the most respectinl attention. About 
the same time an edition of Itis woiks was published in 4to, 
witli a life of tin* author. ‘ 

KELLY (John), a learned English clergyman, was born 
Nov. 1, 1750, at l)ouglas, in the Isle of Man. De.scended 
from a line of forefathers who had from time immemorial 
possessed a small freehold near that town, caihrd Aalcaer, 
which devolved on the doctor, he was placed under the 
tniton of the rev. Rhilip Moore, master of the iree gram- 
mar-school of Douglas, where he heeame speedily distin- 
guished by quickness of intellect, and the rapidity of his 
classical progress. From the pupil he became the favourite 
and the companion of his instructor, whose regard he ap- 
pears to have particularly conciliated by his skill in the 
vernacular dialect of the Celtic tongue, spoken in that 
island. When not seventeen, young Kelly attempted the 
difficult task of reducing to writing the grammatical rules, 
ami proceeded to compile a dictionary of the tongue. The 
obtious difficulties of such an undertaking to a school- boy 
may be estimated by the reflection that tins was the very 
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first attempt to embody, to arrange, or to grammaticize, 
this language : that it was made without any aid whatever 
from books, MSS. or from oral communications; but 
merely by dint of observation on the conversation of his 
unlettered countrymen. It happened at this moment that 
Dr. Hildesley, the then bishop of Sodor and Man, had 
brought to maturity his benevolent plan of bestowing on 
the natives of the island a translation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, of the Common Prayer book, and of some religious 
tracts, in their own idiom. His lordship most gladly availed 
himself of the talents and attainments of tliis young man, 
and prevailed on him to dedicate several years of his lite 
to his lordship’s favourite object. The Scriptures ba l been 
distributed in portions amongst the insular clergy, for each 
to translate his part: on Mr. K. the serious charge was 
imposed of revising, correcting, and giving uniformity to 
these several translations of the Old Testament ; and also 
that of conducting through the press the whole of iliese 
publications. In June 1 768 he entered on his duties: in 
April 1770 he transmitted the fiist portion to Whitehaven, 
whore the work was printed ; but when conveying the se- 
cond, he was shipwrecked, and narrowly escaped ncrisU- 
ing. The M8, with which he was charged was held five 
hours above water ; and was nearly the only article on 
board preserved. In the course of “ iiis labours in ilie 
vineyard,” he transcribed, with bis own hand, all the 
books of the Old Testament three several times. The 
whole impression was completed, under ,his guidance, in 
December 1772, speedily after tlie woitliy bishop died. 

In 177.6, Mr. Kelly received au iuviiatiou from the Epis- 
copal congregation at Air, in North Britain, to become 
their pastor. On this title he was ordained by the bishop 
of Carlisle, before whom he preached tlie ordination ser- 
mon. From that time he continued to rositle at Air till 
1779, when he was engaged by his grace the duke of 
Gordon as tutor to his son the marquis of Huntley. The 
studies of this gallant young nobleman Mr. K continued 
to direct at Eton and Cambrulge ; and afterwards accom- 
panied him on a tour to the Continent. After his return, 
in 1791, by the interest of his noble patron, Mr. K. ob- 
tained from the chancellor the presentation to the vicarage 
of Ardleigh near Colchester, which prt ferment he con- 
tinued to hold till 1807. Being presented by the chancel- 
lor to the more valuable rectory of Cupford in the same 
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n«iighbourhood, Dr. Kelly had the satisfaction of being en- 
abled to resign his vicarage of Ardleigh in favour of his 
friend and brother-in-law the rev. Henry Bishop. 

He was of Si. JohiVs-college, Cambridge, where he pro- 
ceeded LL. B. 1794, LL. D. 1799. In 1 809 he corrected 
and sent to the press the grammatical notes on his native 
dialect, above alluded to ; these were printed by Nichols 
and Son, with a neat Dedication to the doctor’s former 
pupil, under the title of “ A Practical Grammar of the an- 
cient Gaelic, or language of the Isle of Man, usually called 
Mariks.” 

In 1805 he issued proposals for printing “A Triglot 
Dictionary of the Celtic tongue, as spoken in the High- 
lands of .Scotland, Ireland, and the Isle of Man and 
bestowed considerable pains in bringing to completion this 
useful and curious work. It has been the misfortune of 
Celtic literature, tliai thos<? learned persons whose mater- 
nal tongue happens to have been one ol these dialects, 
have usually treated it with lu-glect: Vint it has been its 
still greater misfortune to be overlaid aiul made ridiculous 
by the reveries of niany ol tho^e whose “ zeal” is utierly 
“ without knowledge” of the subject on wliicli tlioy descant. 
Dr. Kelly furnisiied the rare and probably solitary example 
of a compeient skill in these tlir<;e last, survivin .• di.iuajts of 
the Celtic. With every aid which could h<J aliorded hy a 
weli-grounded knowledge ol the learned languages, and of 
the principal toug.ies now spoken in Kurope, and with 
every atteniiou to such prior memorials ol tint tongue as 
are really useiul, Dr. Kelly proceetleu, con iitnorc^ with his 
task. As it advanced, it was traosiunted to the press : in 
1808, 6". sheets were jjnute<l ; and the hrst part of the 
Dictionary, Miiglisli turned into tlu; ilireti dialects, was 
nearly or cpiitc completed, when the tire at Messrs. .Ni- 
chols’s, which we have had such fi t (pient occasion to lament, 
reduced to ashes the whole i upression. d’he doctor’s MSS. 
and some of the corrected proofs, it is understood, remain 
with the family ; hut whether the printing may ever be re- 
sumed, is doubtful. 'Idle doctor gave to the press an 
Assize .Sermon, preached at Chelmsford ; and a sermon for 
the benefit of a certain charitable institution preached like- 
wise at the same place. The former was printed at the 
instance of chief baron Macdonald ; the latter at the 
earnest request of the right hon. lord Woodhousc. 
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In 1785 Dr. Kelly married Louisa, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Peter Dollond, of St. Paul’s church-yard. A short 
memoir was printed in 1HU8 of Mrs. Kelly’s grandtather, 
Mr. John DoilomJ, which we have already noticed in our 
account of tlmt ingenious man. Whilst in possession of 
good health and spuits,. with the prospect of many happy 
and useful years yet to come, Dr. Kelly was seized hy a 
typhus : after a short struggle, he expired Nov. 12, 1809, 
very sincerely regretted. To acuteness of intellect, sound 
and various learning, were added a disposition gentle, gene- 
rous, and afiectionate. His last remains, accompanied to 
the grave by his parishioners in a body, were interred on 
the 17th of November in bis own parish- church, when an 
occasional discourse was delivered from the pulpit by the 
rev. J. G. I'aylor, of Dedham near Colchester. Dr. Kelly 
left an only son, a fellow of St. John’s-college, Cambridge.* 
KEMPIS ('^I'llOMAS a), a pious and learned regular 
canon, and one of the most eminent men in the fifteenth 
century, was born 1380, at Kemp, a village in the diocese 
of Cologn, from whence he took his name. He studied at 
Deventer, in the community of poor scholars established 
by Gerard Groot, made great progress both in learning 
and piety, and in I 399 entered the monastery of regular 
canons of Mount St. Agnes, near Zwol, w'here his brother 
was prior. 'I’homas a Kempis distinguished himself in 
this situation by his eminent piety', his respect for his su- 
periors, and his- charity towards his brethren ; and died in 
great reputation for sanctity, July 25, 1471, aged ninety- 
one. He left a great number of religious works, which 
breathe a spirit of lender, solid, and enlightened piety, of 
which a collection was printed at Antwerp, 1615, 3 tom. 
8vo. '1 'he abb 6 dc Bellegarde translated part of his works 
into French, under the title of “ Suite du Livre de ITmi- 
tation,” 24mo, and Pere Valette, under that of “ Eleva- 
tion a J. C. snr sa vie et ses mysteries,” l2mo. The 
learned Joduens Badius Ascensins was the first who attri- 
buted the celebrated book on the Imitation of Jesus Christ 
to 'I'homas a Kempis, in w'hich he has been followed by 
Francis de Tob, a regular canon, who in favour of this 
opinion quotes the MSS. which may still be seen in Thomas 
a Kempis’s own hand. On the other hand, Pere Possevin, 
a Jesuit, was the first who attributed this work to the 
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abbot John Gersen or Gessen, in his “ Apparatus sacer/’ 
which opinion has been adopted by the Benedictine'^ of 
the congregations de St. Maur. M. Vallart, in his edition 
of the “ Imitation,” supposes it to be more ancient tiiau 
Thomas a Kempis, and that it was written by Gersen. 
Those who wish to be acquainted with the disputes which 
arose on this subject between the Benedictines, who are 
for Gersen, and the regular canons of the congregation of 
St. Genevieve, who are for Thomas a Kempis, may con- 
.sult the curious account of them whicn Doin. Vincent 
Thuilier 'las [)reHxed to tom. 1. of Mabil Ion’s and Rui- 
iiart’s Posthumous Works, or Dupin’s History, who ha.s 
also entered deeply into the controversy. The first Latin 
edition is 1492, r2nio, Gothic. There was at that time 
an old French translation under the title of I.’Internelle 
Consolation,” tlie language of which appears as old as 
Thomas a Kempis, which lias raised a doulit whether the 
book was originally written in Latin or French. 'I’he abb<^ 
Langlct has taken a chapter from this ancient translation, 
which is not in tlie Latin versions. Dr. Stanhope trans- 
lated it into English, and there arc numerous editions of it 
in every known language.* 

KEN, (Thomas), the deprived bishop of Bath and Wells, 
was descended from an ancient family seated at Ken- 
place, in Somersetshire, and born at Berklnunstoad, in 
Hertfordshire, July 1637. At the age of thirteen he was 
sent to Winchester-school ; and thence removed to New- 
college, in Oxford, of which he became a probationer- 
fellow ill 1G57. He took bis degrees regularly, and pur- 
sued his studies closely for many years ; and in 16G(> he 
removed to W'iucliester-college, being chosen fellow of 
tiiat society. Not long after tliis, he was appointed do- 
mestic chaplain to Morley, bishop of that see, who pre- 
sented nim first to the rectory of Brixion, in the Isle of 
Wigiil, and afterwards to a prebend in the church of West- 
minster, IGuy. Ill 1G74 he made a tour to Rome, with 
his nephew jMr. Isaac Walton, tlien B. A. in Christ- 
church, in Oxford ; and after his return, took his de- 
grees in divinity, 1679. Not long after, being appointed 
chaplain to the princess of Orange, he went to Hol- 
land. Here his prudence and piety gained him the esteem 

’ Cavr, vol. II. — Diipin. — Moreri. — Much informntiou respcctinf? tlie edi- 
tions and the author iu a series of letters in Gent. Alag. voG'. LXXXIII. and 
LXXXIV. 
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and confidence of his mistress; hut in the course of his 
office, he happened to incur the displeasure of her con- 
sort, by obliging one of liis lavourites to perforin a promise 
of marriage with a young lady of the princess’s train, whom 
he had scduci d by that contract. 7’his zeal in Ken so 
offended the prince, afu'rwards king William, thatheveiy 
warmly threatened to turn him away from the .service ; 
which Ken as warmly resenting, requesied leave of the 
princess to return home, and would not consent to stay 
tilt iutreuted by the prince in person. About a y« ar after, 
however, he returned to England, and was appointed in 
quality of chaplain, to attend lord Darimoutli with the 
royal eoimnission to demolish the fortifications of 7’ungier. 
The doctor returned with this nobleman April 1684 ; and 
was immediately advanced to be chaplain to the king, by 
an order from his majesty himself. Not only the nature 
of the post, but the gracious inuuiier of coiiferriug it, evi- 
dently shewed that it was intended as a step to future fa- 
vours ; and this was so well understood, tliat, upon the 
removal of the court to pass the summer at VV inchester, 
the doctor’s prebcudal house v\as pitched upon for the use 
of Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn. But Ken w ts too pious even to 
countenance vice in his royal benefactor; and therefore 
positively refused admittance to the nnal mistress, which 
the king, however, did not take amiss, as lie knew the 
sincerity of the man ; and, previous to any application, no- 
minated him soon after to tlic bishopric of Bath and Wells. 
A few days after this, the king was seized with the illnes.s 
of which he died ; during which, the doctor thought it his 
duty to attend liim very constantly, and did his utmost to 
awaken his conscience. Jlishop Burnet tells us that he 
spoke on that occasion “ with great elevation of tliought 
and ex[)ression, and like a man inspired.” This pious 
duty was the cau.se of delaying his admission to the tem- 
poralit.es of the see of Wells ; so that when king James 
came to the crown, new instruments were prepared for 
that purpose. 

When he was settled iu his see, he attended closely to 
his efiiscopal iunctiou. He published “ An Exposition of 
the CJiurch Catechism” in Ii)85, and the .same year. 

Prayers for the Use of the Bath.” Nor was he less 
zealous as a guardian of the national church in general, in 
oppo.sing the attempts to introduce popery. He did not 
indeed take partiu the popish controversy, then agitated 
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SO wavnily ■, fov be bud vevy little of a controversial turn ; 
but from the pulpit, he fret^uently took occasion to inavlt 
and confute the errors ol popery ; nor did he spare, when 
his duly to tlie church of England more especially called 
for it, to lake the oppovuinity of the royal pulpit, to set 
before the court their injurious and unmanly politics, in 
projecting a coalition ot tlie sectaries, for some time he 
held, in appearance, the same place in the favour of king 
James as he had holden in the former reign ; and some at- 
tempts Were inadt.' to gain him over to me interest ot the 
pojiish jiarty at courl, but these were in vain ; for when 
the declaration of indulgence was strictly commanded to 
be read, by virtue of a dispensing po«er claimed by tlie 
king, this bishop was one of tne sev'en who ojrenly opposed 
the ri’uding of it : tor wliich he was senit, with Ids six. 
brethren, to the l ower. \et though in this lie veutiired to 
disobey Ids sovereign for the sake ol his religion, yet he 
would not violate his conscience b} iranslorring Ids alle- 
giatice from him. \V hen the prince ol Or.mge tlicrciorc 
came oven-, and the revolution took place, tin? bishop re- 
tired j and as soon as king William was seated on the 
throne, and the new oath of allegiance was retp.iired, he, 
by ids reiusal, suflerml himself to be dcjirivcd. Alter his 
deprivation, he resideil at l.ongleate, a seat ol tlie lord 
viscount Weymnnih, in Wdhsldre j whence lu‘ s()ineliine.s 
made a visit to his nephew, Mr. Isaacs Walton, at Salisbury, 
who was a preheinlary of that ( hnreh. In mis retirement 
lie composed many pioii^ works, some of tlie poetical kind^ 
for he had an inclination iur poetry, and had many years 
before written an v'pic jiociii of 13 bo'iks, eiiiitlci.1 “ Ed- 
nmnJ,” which was not published till after his death. 
There is a pro-saic llatness in this work ; hut some of his 
Hymns and other coui()o.’’itions, have more of the sjiirit of 
poetry, and give us an iiioa of that devotion which ani- 
mated the author. Tt is said that when he was afflicted 
with the colic, to wide h he was very subject, he freipiently 
amused himself with writing verses. Hence some ol his 
pious poems are entitled Anodynes, oi the Alleviation of 
Pain.” 

Bishop Ken did not mix in any of the disputes or 
attempts of his party, though it is very proiidde he 
was earnestly solicited to it \ since vve find tlie deprived 
bishop of Ely, Dr. Turner, Ids particular friend, with whom 
ke had begun an intimacy at Winchester school, so deeply 
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engaged in it. He never concurred in opinion with those 
nomurors who were for continuing a separation from the 
estsmiished church by private consecrations among them- 
selves, yet he looked on the spiritual relation to bis diocese 
to be still in full force, during the life of his first successor, 
Dr. Kidder; but, -after his decease in 1703, upon the 
nomination of Dr. Hooper to the diocese, he requested- 
that gentleman to accept it, and afterwards subscribed 
himself late bishop of Bath and Wells.” The queen, 
who highly respected him, settled upon him a pension of 
200/. per annum, which was punctually paid out of the 
treasury as long as he lived. He had been afflicted from 
1696 with severe cholicky pains, and at length symptoms 
being apparent of an ulcer in his kidneys, he went to 
Bristol in J710 for the benefit of the hot wells, and there 
continued till November, when he removed to Leweston, 
near Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, a seat belonging to the 
bon. Mrs. Thynne. There a paralytic attack, which de- 
prived him of the use of one side, confined him to his 
chamber till about the middle of March ; when being, 
as he thought, able to go to Bath, he set out, but died at 
Longleate, in his way thither, March 19, 1710-11. It is 
said that he had travelled for many years with his shroud in 
his portmanteau ; and that he put it on as soon as he came 
to Longleate, giving notice of it the day before his death, 
lo prevent his body from being stripped. 

His works were published in 1721, in four volumes ; and 
consist of devotional pieces in verse and prose. Various 
reports having been industriously spread that he was tainted 
with popish errors, and not steadfast to the doctrine of the 
church of England, it w'as thought proper to publish the 
following paragraph, transcribed from his will ; “ As for 
my religion, 1 die in the holy catholic and apostolic faith, 
professed by the whole church, before the disunion of East 
and West ; more particularly, I die in the communion of 
the church of England, as it stands distinguished from all 
papal and puritan innovations, and as it adheres to the doc- 
trine of the cross.” ‘ 

KENNEDY (James), bishop of St. Andrew’s, Scotland, 
and founder of the college of St. Salvator there, was the 
younger son of James Kennedy, of Dunmurc, by the lady 

* Life by Hawkins, prefixed to his works.— -Gen. Diot.— Biog. BriU- 7 -JBur* 
net’s Own 1 imes.—Oent. Mag. vol. LXXXIV. 
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Mary, countess of Angus, his wife, d aughter of Robert III. 
king of Scotland. He was born in 1405, or 1406, and after 
some preparatory education at home, was sent abroad*for 
\iis pUilosopbicaV and theological studies. Entering into 
holy orders, he was preferred by James I. to the b shopric 
of Dunkeld in 14 ^ 7 . In order to be better qualifie.i lo re- 
form the abuses which had crept into bis diocese, be un- 
dertook a journey to pope Eugenius IV, then at Florence, 
but tlie schism which then prevailed in the church of Rome 
prevented his procuring the necessary powers. The pope, 
however, to show his esteem for him, gave him tlic abbey 
of Scoon in commendani. In 1440, while he was at Flo- 
rence, the see of St. Andrew’s becoming vacant, was con- 
ferred upon him : and on his return, after being admitted 
in due form, he restored order and discipline throughout 
his diocese. In 1444 he was made lord chancellor, but 
not finding his power equal to his inclination to do good in 
this office, he resigned it within a few weeks. 'Fhe nation 
being much distracted by party feuds during the minority 
of James II. and bishop Kennedy liiuling himself unable to 
compose these dillerenccs, determined to go again al)road, 
and try what he could do in healing that schism in the pa- 
pacy which had so long disturbed the quiet of the cliurrh. 
With this view he uuderlook a journey to Rome, with a 
retinue of thirty persons; and it being necessary to pass 
through England, he obtained a safe co'iduct from Henry 
VI. dated May 28, 1446. 

It does not appear that he was very successful as to the 
objects of this journey ; hut on his return home he achieved 
what was more easy and more to his honour. I’his was his 
founding a college, or university, at St. Andrew’s, called 
St. Salvator’s, wUich he liberally endowed for the main- 
tenance of a provost, four regents, and eight bursars, or 
exhibitioners. He founded also the collegiate church with- 
in the precincts of the college, in which is his tomb, of ex- 
quisite workmanship : a few years ago, six magnificent 
silver maces were discovered within the tomb, e.vact moilels 
of it. One was presented to each of the three other Scotch 
universities, and three are preserved in the college. He 
founded also the ablsey of the Ohservantine.s, which was 
finished by his successor, bishop Graham, in 1178, but is 
now a ruin. During the minority of James III. he was ap- 
pointed one of the lords of the regency, but in fact was 
allowed the whole povver, and, according to Buchanan and 
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Spotswood, conducted himself with great prudence. He 
died May 10, 1466, and was interred in his collegiate 
chifl*ch. In his private character he was frugal, but magni- 
ficent in his expellees Idr the promotion of rtiligion and 
learning. He is said to have written some political advices, 
“ Moiiita Politica,” and a History of his own times, both 
probably lost. ‘ 

KENNEDY (John, M. D.), a native of Scotland, who 
resided some time in Smyrna, and died at an advanced age, 
Jan. 26, 1760, is recorded as an antiquary of some abilities, 
altiiough we know very little of his history. He had a col- 
lection of about 200 pictures, amongst which were two 
heads of himself by Keysing; he had also a very valuable 
collection of Greek and Latin coins, which, with the pic- 
tures, were sold by auction in 1760. Amongst the Roman 
coins were 256 of Carausius, 9 of them silver, and 89 of 
Alectus ; these coins of Carausius and Alectus were pur- 
chased by P. C. Webb, esq. the 256 for 70/. and the 89 
for 16/. lO.v. They were afterwards bought by Dr. Hunter, 
who added to the number very considerably. Dr. Ken- 
nedy, in his “ Dissertation on the Coins of Carausius,” as- 
serted, that Oriuna was that emperor’s guardian goddess. 
Dr. Stukeley, in his “ Palieographia Britannica, No. III. 
1752,” 4to, affirmed she was his wife; to which Dr. Ken- 
nedy replied ill “ Farther Observations,” &c. 1756, 4to ; 
and, upon his antagonist’s supporting his opinion in his 
“ History of Carausius,” 1757 — 59, he abused him in a 
sixpenny 4to letter. 

“ Oriuna, on the medals of Carausius,” says Mr. Wal- 
pole, in his preface to Historic Doubts, “used to pass for 
the Moon ; of late years it is become a doubt whether she 
was not bis consort. It is of little importance whether she 
was moon or empress ; but how little must we know of those 
times, when those land-marks to certainty, royal names, 
do not serve even that purpose ! In the cabinet of the 
king of France are several coins of sovereigns whose coun- 
try cannot be guessed at.”’ 

KEN NET (Wihtk), an English writer, and bishop of 
Peterborough, was the son of the rev. Basil Kennet, rec- 
tor of Dunchurch, and vicar of Postling, near Hythe, in 
Kent, and was born at Dover, Aug. 10, 1660. He was 
called White, from his mother’s father, one Mr. Thomas 


1 Mackenzie’s IJves.~-Crawford’s Lives of Statesmen. « Nichols’s Bowyer, 
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White, a wealthy magistrate at Dover, who had formerly 
been a master shipwright there. When he was a little 
grown up, he was sent to Westminster-school, with a view 
of getting upon the foundation ; but, being seized with 
the small-pox at the time of the election, it was thought 
advisable to take him away. In June 1678 he was entered 
of St. Edmund-hall in Oxford, where he was pupil to Mr. 
Allani, a very celebrated tutor, who took a particular plea- 
sure in imposing exercises on him, which he would often 
read in the common room with great approbation. It was 
by Mr. Allam’s advice that he translated Erasmus on Eoll}’, 
and some other pieces for the Oxford booksellers. Under 
this tutor he applied hard to study, and commenced an 
author in politics, even while he was an under-graduate ; 
for, in 1680, he published “ A Letter from a student at 
Oxford to a friend in the country, concerning the ap- 
proaching parliament, itJ vindication of his majest}^, the 
church of England, and the university with which the 
whig party, as it then began to be called, in the House of 
Commons, were so much olVouded, that incpiiries were made 
after the author, iu order to have bim ])uuished. In March 
1681 he published, in the same spirit of party, ‘‘ a J^oem,” 
that is, “ a Ballad,” addressed “ to Mr. E. L. on his majesty’s 
liissolviug the late j)arliaineut at Oxford,” which was printed 
on one side of a sheet of paper, and began, An atheist 
now must a monster be,” &c. He took liis bachelor’s de- 
gree in May 1683; and published, in 1684, a translation 
of Erasmus’s “ :Mtni:c em omium,” which he entitled “Wit 
against Wisdom, or a Panegyric upon Folly,” which, as 
we have already noticed, bis tutor had advised liiin to 
undertake. Me proceeded M. A. Jan. 22, and, the 

same year, was presented by sir W’ililani Glynne, bart. to 
the vicarage of Amersden, or Ambroseden, in Oxfordsliirc ; 
which favour was procured him by his patron’s eldest son, 
who was his conUanporary in the hall. To this patron he 
dedicated “ l^liny’s Panegyric,” which he translated iu 
1686, and published with this title, “An address of thanks 
to a good prince, presented in tlie Panegyric of Pliny upon 
Trajan, the best of the Roman emperors.” It was re- 
printed in 1717 ; before which time several reflections hav- 
ing been made on him for this performance, he gave the 
following account of it in a “ Postscript” to the translation 
of his “Convocation Serirujn,” in 1710. “ The rernarker 

says, the doctor dedicated Pliny’s Panegyric to the late 
VoL. XIX. X 
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Icing Janies : and, what if he did ? Only it appears he did 
not This is an idle tale among the party, who, perhaps^ 
have told it till they believe it : when the truth is,, there 
was no such dedication, and the translation itself of Pliny 
was not designed for any court address. The young trails* 
lator’s tutor, Mr. Allam, directed his pupil, by way of ex« 
ercise, to turn some Latin tracts into English. The first 
was a little book of Erasmus, entitled, ‘ Morise Encomium 
which the tutor was pleased to give to a bookseller in Ox- 
ford, who put it in the press while the translator was but an 
under-graduate. Another .sort of task required by his tutor 
was this * Panegyric of Pliny upon Trajan,’ which he like- 
wise gave to a bookseller in Oxford, before the translator 
was M. A. designing to have it published in the reign nf 
king Charles ; and a small cut of that prince at full length 
was prepared, and afterwards put before several of the 
books, though the impression happened to be retarded till 
the death of king Charles ; and then the same tutor, not 
long before his own death, advised a new preface, adapted 
to the then received opinion of king James’s being a just 
and good prince. However, there was no dedication to 
king James, but to a private patron, a worthy baronet, who 
came in lieartily to the beginning of the late happy revo- 
lution. This is the whole truth of that story, that bath 
been so often cast ac the doctor ; not that he thinks himself 
obliged to defend every tliought and expression of his 
juvenile studies, when he had possibly been trained up to 
some notions, which he afterwards found reason to put 
away as childish things.” 

In 1689, as he was exercising himself in shooting, he 
had the misfortune to he dangerously wounded in the fore- 
head by the bursting of the gun. Both the tables of his 
skull were broken, which occasioned him constantly to 
wear a black velvet ])aLch on that part. He lay a consider- 
able time under this accident ; and it is said, that while he 
was in great disorder both of body and brain, just after he 
had undergone the severe operation of trepanning, he made 
a copy of Latin verses, and dictated them to a friend at 
his bcd-si<lc. 'J'he copy was transmitted to his patron, sir 
AVilliam (jlynue, in whose study it was found, after the 
author, had forgot every thing but the sad occasion ; ami 
the writer of his life tells us, that “ it was then in his pos- 
session, and thought, by good jiulge.s, to be no reproach 
ta the, author.” lie was too young a divine to engage ju 
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the famous popish controversy ; but he distinguished him* 
self by preaching against popery. He likewise refused to 
read the declaration for liberty of conscience in 1688, and 
went with the body of the clergy in the diocese of Oxford, 
when they rejected an address to king James, recommend- 
ed by bishop Parker in the same year. Wliile he conti- 
nued at Amersden, he contracted an actpiaintance with Dr. 
George Hickcs, whom he entertained in his house, and 
was instructed by him in the Saxon and Northern tongues; 
though their dilferent principles in church and state after- 
wards dissolved the friendship between them. In Se]nein- 
ber 1691, he was chosen lecturer of St. Pdartin’s in Oxfu/d, 
having some time before been invited back to Kdimind-hall, 
to be tutor and vicv-principal there; where ho h\ed in 
friendship with the learned Dr. Mi!!, ilie editor of the New 
Testament, who was then principal of that house. In 
February 1692, he addressed a letter from EdimnuUhall to 
Brome, the editor of Soinuer’s “ 'Treaiisc of tlie louiKin 
Ports and Forts in Kent,” containing an account of tiie 
life of that famous antiquary ; which gave him an (qipfir- 
tmiity of displaying his knowledge in the history of the 
Saxon language in England. In Fehrnary !6;'8, he was 
presented to the rectory of Shotieshrook, in Beik.shiii’, by 
VV^illiam Cherry, esq. the father of one )r liis tel.ovv-s!n- 
dents at college, but he still resided at Oxiurd, whore iie 
diligently pursued and encouraged the siiuly of aniiquiio i;. 
We have a strong atiostalioii to this part of iiis ch.e.icier 
from Gibson, afleruards bi-'hop of l.ondon, who publisli- 
ing, in lo94, a translation of ISoinner’s treatise, Uiitten in 
answer to Chifflet, concerning tlie situation -"d the l’<utu^. 
leeiiis on the coast of France, ooi'osiie to Keni, uhero 
(hesav embarked for the inva>ion (d ihis island, iriiroduced 
it to the world with a dedicatio'n to Mr Keniiet. 

On May 5, 1694, he took the degree of B. D. ; thnt of 
D. D. July 19, 1699 ; and in !7u0, was appointed minister 
of St. Botolph Ahlgate in Loiuhui, without any solicit atior\ 
of his own. In 1701, he engaged against Dr. Atterbury, 
in the disputes about the rights of convocation, of which 
he became a inemhcr about this time, as archdeacon of 
Huntingdon ; to which dignity he was advant ed the same 
year by Dr. Gardiner, bishop of Lincoln. He now grew 
into great esteem by those who were deemed the low- 
church party, and particularly with Tenison the archl'i>hop 
of Canterbury. He preached a sermon at Aldgate, January 

X 2 
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30, 1703, which exposed him to great clamour, and occa- 
sioned many pamphlets to be written against it; and in 
1705, when Dr. Wake was advanced to the see of Lincoln, 
was appointed to preach his consecration sermon ; which 
was so imicli admired by lord chief-justice Holt, that he 
declared, “ it had more in it to the purpose of the legal and 
Christian constitution of this church than any volume of 
discourses.” About the same time, some booksellers, hav- 
ing undertaken to print a collection of the best writers of 
the English history, as far as to the reign of Charles 1. in 
two folio volumes, prevailed with Dr. Kennet to prepare a 
third volume, which should carry the histor}- down to the 
then present reign of queen Anne. This, being finished 
with a particular preface, was published with the other two, 
under the title of “ A complete History of England, &c.” 
in 1706. The two volumes were collected by Mr. Hughes, 
who wrote also the general preface, without any participa- 
tion of Dr. Kennet: and, in 1719, appeared the second 
edition with notes, said to be inserted by Mr. Strype, and 
several alterations and additions. Not long after this, he 
was apjiointed chaplain to her majesty ; and by the ma- 
iiageinent of bishop Burnet, preached the funeral sermon 
on the death of the lirst duke of Devonshire, Sept. 5, 1707. 
'I’his sermon gave great olhmce, aivtl made some say, that 
“ the preacher hail built a bridge to heaven lor men of wit 
and parts, but excluded the duller part of mankind from 
any chance of passing it.” This charge was grounded on 
the following passage ; where, speaking of a late repent- 
ance, he says, that “ this rarely happens but in men of 
distinguished sense and judgment. Ordinary abilities may 
be altogether sunk by a long vicious course of life; the 
duller ilaine is easily extinguished. The meaner sinful 
wretches are commonly given up to a reprobate mind, and 
die as stupidly as they lived ; while the nobler and brighter 
parts have an advantage of uiulorstandiijg the worth of their 
souls before they resign them. If they are allowed the 
benefit of sickness, they commonly awake out of their 
dream of sin, and reliecl, and look upward. They acknow- 
ledge an infinite being ; they feel their own immortal j)art ; 
they recollect and relisli the holy Scriptures ; they cull for 
die elders of the church ; they think what to answer at a 
judgment-seat. Not that God is a respecter of persons, 
but the dift'erence is in men ; and, the more intelligent 
nature is, the more susceptible of the divine grace.” Of 
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this sermon a new edition, with “ Memoirs of the Family 
of Cavendish,” and notes and illustrations, was plihlished 
in 1797, which is now as scarce as the original edition, the 
greater part of the impression having been burnt at Mr. 
Nichols’s (the editor’s) fire in 1808. 

Whatever olfenco this sermon might give to otliers, it 
did not otlend the succeeding duke of Devonshire, to whom 
it was dedicated, who, on the contrary, recommended the 
doctor to the queen lor the deanery, of PtUerhorough, which 
he obtained in 1707. In 1709, he published “A Vindi- 
cation of the Church and Clergy of England from some 
late Reproaches rudely and unjustly cast upon them and, 
“ A true Answer to Dr. Sachevcrell’s Sermon before the 
Lord-Mayor, November 5 of that year.” In 1710, he 
was greatly rejiruachcd, for not joining in the London 
clergy’s atldress to the queen. When the great point in 
Sacheverell’s trial, the change of the ministry, was gained, 
and addresses succeeded, an address was prepared from 
the bishop and clergy of London, so worded that they, 
who would not suhsenhe it, might he represented as ene- 
mies to the (pieen and her ministry. Dr. Rennet, however, 
refused to sign it, which was announced in one of the 
newspapers, Dyer’s Letter of Aug. 4, 1710. 'Fids zealous 
conduct in Kemiet, in favour of hi.s own party, raised so 
great an odium against hitn, and made him so very ob- 
noxious to the other, that very uncommon methods were 
taken t<j expose him ; and one, in particular, by Dr. Wel- 
ton, rector of W^liitcchapcl. In an altar-piece (jf that 
church, which was intended to represent (dirist and hi.» 
twelve apostles eating the passover and the last snjjper, 
Judas, the traitor, was drawn sitting in an clbow-cliair, 
tlressetl in a black garment, between a gown and a cloak, 
with a black scarf and a white hand, a short wig, and a 
mark in his forehead between a lock and a patch, and with 
so much of the countenance of Dr. Kemiet, that utah’r it, 
in effect, was written “ the dean the traitor.” It w'as ge- 
nerally said, that the original sketch was designed for a 
bishop under Dr. Welton’s dis})leasure, which occasioned, 
the elbow-chair, and that this bishop was Burnet: hut the 
painter being apprehensive of an action of Scandalum Mag- 
‘naiiwiy leave was given him to drop the bishop, and make 
the dean. Multitudes of people came daily to tlie church 
to admire the sight ; but it was esteemed so insolent a con- 
tempt of ail that is sacred, that, upon the complaint «»f 
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others, (for the clean never saw or seemed to regard it, 
the bishop of London obliged tliose who set the picture up 
to take it down again. 

But these arts and contrivances to expose him, instead 
of discouraging, served only to animate him ; and he con* 
tinued to write and act as usual in the defence of that cause 
which he had espoused and pushed so vigorously hitherto, 

the mean time, he employed his leisure-hours in things 
of a diflerent nature ; but which, he thought, would be no 
less serviceable to the public good. In 17 1'^, he made a 
large collection of books, charts, maps, and papers, at his 
own expence, with a design of writing “ A full History of 
the Propagation of Christianity in the English American 
Colonies and published a catalogue of all the distinct 
treatises and papers, in the order of time as they were first 
printed or written, under this title, “ Bibliothecae Ameri- 
cans primordia.” About the same time he founded “ an 
antiquarian and historical library” at Peterborough ; for 
which purpose he had long been gathering up pieces, IroDj 
the very beginning of printing in England to the latter end 
of queen Elizabeth’s reign*. In the rebellion of 17KS he 
published a sermon upon “ tlie vvitehcralt of the present 
Bebelliiin and, the two following years^'^vas very zealous 
for repealin''- the acts against occasional conformity and 
the growth ol schism. He also warmly opposed the pro- 
ceedings in the convocation against lloadly, then bishop of 
Bangor ; which was thought to hurt him so as to prove an 
efi'ectual bar to his farther advancement in the church : 
nevertheless, he was afterwards promoted to the see of 
Peterborough, November 1718 He continued to print 
several things after his last jiromotion, which he lived to 
enjoy something above ten years ; and then died in his 
house in James’s-street, December 19, 1728. His nume- 
rous and valuable MS collections, which were once in the 
collection of Mr. West, were purchased by the earl of 
Shelburne, afterwards marquis of Lansdowne, and sold 

# This collection, amounting to about foutuloil the Gcntlcnu n’s society at Pe- 
1500 volumes, and small tract-s was tci borough. There is a large written 
placet* in a private room at Peterbo- Catalogue of this rollcetioii, inscribed^ 
rough, with a view of being daily sup- “Index Iibroriiin aliquot vetustorum 
plied an<l augmented by the care of quus in commune btmum congessit W. 
the rev. Mr. Sparke, a member of ihat K. decan’ Petiiburgh. This 

church, of very good literature, and lihrarv is now arranged in the chapel 
well qualified to a^si^t in the design, of Thomas Kt tket, over the west 
\vho puhlisht'd the oldest liistories «>t porch of the cathedral church* 
the abbey, and wilh :\If. 'rimuthy Ntve 
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with the I'estof his lordship’s MSS. to the British Museum, 
where they are now deposited. Among these are two vo- 
lumes in a large Atlas folio, which were intended for pub- 
lication under the following comprehensive title ; “ Dip- 
tycha Ecclesi® Aiiglicanai : sive I’ahulai Sacra^ ; in quibus 
facili ordine recenscntur Archicpiscopi, Episcopi, eorum- 
<jue SuHraganei, Vicarii Generales, et Cancellarii ; Eccle- 
siaruiTi insuper Cathedralium Priores, Decani, Thesaurarii, 
Prsecentores, Cancellarii, Archidiaconi, & niclioris notai 
Canonici, continua serie deducti a Giiliehni I. Conquestn, 
ad auspicata Gul. III. teinpora.” 

There is also in the British Museum, a curious Diary by 
bishop Kennet, in MS. of which the following .specimen, 
extracted for our last edition, may not be unacceptable : 

“ Dr. Swift came into the colfec-house, and had a bow 
from every body but me, who, I confess, could not but 
despise him. When I came to the auti-chavnber to wait 
before jirayers. Dr. Swift was the principal man of talk and 
business, and acted as a master of requests. He was soli- 
citing the earl of Arran to speak to his brother the iliike of 
Ormond, to get a chaplain’s place estabiished in the gar- 
rison of Hull for Mr. Eiddes, a clergyman in that neigh- 
bourhood, who had latel}^ been in gaol, and j)ul)!islicd ser- 
mons to pay foes. He was promising Mr. 'Piioroid to un- 
dertake with my lord treasun'r, tliat, r.ccoitling to his peti- 
tion, he should obtain a salary of 20o/. per ;uiiium, us mi- 
nister of the English church at Rotterdam, 'riieii he stopt 
F- G Wynne, esq. going in with his red Irag lo the (juoen, 
and told him aloud ho had somewhat to say to him iVom 
my lord treasurer, lie talked Avith tlie son of Dr. I);r, e- 
iiant to he sent abroad, and toi;k out his po( ket-b(tok aiul 
wrote down several things, as memoranda, to <l') r Jum. 
He turned to the fire, and took out his gold watch, and, 
telling the time of the day, complained it was \ery late. 
A gentleman said, ‘ he was too fast.’ ‘ How can I iielji it,’ 
says the doctor, ‘ if the courtiers give me a watcli that 
won’t go right r’ Tlion he instructed a young nobleman, 
that the best poet in England was Mr. Pope (a ])aj)isl), who 
had begun a translation of Homer into English verse ; lor 
which ‘ he must have ’em all subscribe for, says he, tlie 
author shall not begin to ]jrint till J have a thousand guineas 
for him. Lord 'Freasurer, after leaving the queen, came 
through the room beckoning Dr. fSwilt to folloAV him : both 
went off just before prayers. 
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Nov. 3. I see and hear a great deal to confirm a doubt, 
that the pretender’s interest is much at the botioir. of sotne 

hearts ; a whisper, that Mr. N n (Nelson) had a prune 

hand in the late book for hereditary right ; and that one of 
them was presented to majesty itself, whom God preserve 
from the effect of such principles and such intrigues!” 

Bishop Kennet took such an active part in the eccle- 
siastical and political controversies of his time, that who- 
ever examines into the state of these must expect to find 
his character very differently represented. Upon a fair 
c.xamination of his conduct, however, as well as his writings, 
it will probably be found that he did not fall much short 
of his contemporaries as an able divine and an honest poli- 
tician. But it is as a historian and antujuary, that we feel 
most indebted to his labours, and could wish he had been 
t nabled to devote more of his time to the illustration of 
literary history, to which he was early attached, and had 
every requisite to become a useful collector and biographer. 
As to his character in other respects, if we can rely on tlie 
rev. William Newton, the writer of his life, there was much 
that was exemplary. He was always indefatigable in the 
duties of bis sacred function, had a great seuse of the worth 
of souls, and was very solicitous to serve in the most effec- 
tual manner those committed to bis care. 

He was a man of great diligence anil application, not 
only in his youtli, but even to the close of his life ; and 
like many other men of eminence, he began early that 
pursuit, which he more or less followed during the whole 
of his life. He assisted Anthony Wood in collecting uia- 
terials for the “ Athenac,” and would have probably given 
a valuable work of that kind to the world, had he found 
leisure to methodize and complete his collections, by 
which, however, men of research may yet be benefited. 
He had a very extensive and valuable library, collected at 
a great expence, and many of his happiest hours were 
spent there. He had one practice, into which most men 
of literary curiosity have fallen ; that of writing notes, cor- 
rections, additions, &c. to all his books, many of which, 
thus illustrated, are now in various public and private 
libraries. 

His manners and behaviour were easy, affable, and 
courteous. He was accessible and communicative, much 
a friend to the younger clergj% recollecting how greatly 
^ he Jjad himsedf been indebted to the kindness of early 
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patrons ; and was always ready to assist them in their stu- 
tiies ; and, according to their merit, to promote them in 
the cljurch. He was also liberal to the poor, and generous 
to his relations. 

Among his works, besides those already noticed, are his 
1. “ Parochial Antiquities, attempted in the History of Am- 
broseden, Burcester, and other adjacent parts, in the 
counties of Oxford and Bucks,” Oxford, 1()95, 4to. 2. 
“ Preface to sir Henry Spelman’s History of Sacrilege,” 
1698, 3. “ Ecclesiastical Synods, and Parliamentary Con- 
vocations in the Church of England, historically stated, and 
jiu ’y vindicated from the misrepresentations of Mr. Atlcr- 
bury,” Loud. 1701, 8vo. 4. “An occasional Letter, on 
the subject of English Convocations,” ihtd. 1701, 5. “ The 
History of the Cotnocation summoned to meet Feb. 6, 
1700, LvC.” ibid. 1702, 4lo. 6. “ 'Plie case of Impropria- 
lionSj und f)f the Augmentation of Vicarages, &c.” ibiil. 
1701-, (Svo. 7. “ Preface to sir Henry Spelinan’s and Dr. 
Kyve’s two tracts,” lijid. 1704. S. “ Aiaanint of the So- 
ciety for propagating the (iJospol in foreign parts,” ibid. 
1706, 4to. 9. “ 'Fhe Christian Scholar, in rules and tli- 
rections for children and youth scut to Knglish scnools,” 
ibid. 17(JS. 10. “ The French favourite, or the sevou 

discourses of Jkdzac’s Politics,” ihnl. 170!*. 11. “A l.et- 

ter, about a motion in convoe.ation, to tlie rev d'hos. Brett, 
1,L.I.).” ibiil 17 12. 12. A Metuor.al for Protestants on 

the 5th of November, ikc. in a Ic-tter to a oeer of Croat 
Britain,” ibid. 1713. 13. “ A Letter to tiie lord bishop of 

Carlisle, concerning one of his predecessors, bishop Mro ks, 
on occasion of u new volume for the Pretender, eniitled, 
'I'he Hereditary Right of the Crown of Engl :nd a.'.st'ried,” 
ibid. 1713. 14. “ 'Fhe wisdom of looking backwards to 

judge the better on one sido^and the other, by the speeches, 
writings, actions, and other matters of fact on both sides, 
for the four last years,” ibid. 17 15, Svo. 'I’his is a very 
curious volume, and lills up a gap in our literary history ; 
but he rendered a more im])()rtaiit service altm'wards by his 
“ Register and Chronicle,” 1728, folio. Dr. Kennel pub- 
lished also a great many sermons on occasional subject'..* 
KEN NET (Basil), younger brother of the preceding, 
was born Oct. 21, 1674, at Postling in Kent, the vicarage 

• Life by the Pcv. W. Newton, 17:0, Svo.— Ath. Ox. vol. II.— (a-nt. M.ic. 
see Index, and vel. LXXV. p. 971. — ihoy. Unt. — Gon. Diet.— Nichols’s Atler- 
^ury and Bowyer. 
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of his father, who bred this son also to the church. He 
was sent to Corjous Christi college, Oxford, in 1690, where 
he soon distinguished himself by his uncommon abilities, 
and extraordinary advances in classical literature. He took 
the degree of M. A. in 1696, and commenced author the 
same year, by the publication of his “ Romas Antiques 
jMotitia, or. The Antiquities of Rome ; in two parts ; 1. A 
short History of tiie Rise, Progress, and Decay of tlie 
Commonwealth. 2 . A Description of the City : an Account 
of the Religion, Civil Government, and Art of War ; with 
the remarkable Customs and Ceremonies, public and pri- 
vate ; with Copper Cuts of the principal Buildings, &c. 
To which are prefixed. Two Essays, concerning the Roman 
Learning, and the Roman Education,” in 8 vo. The dedi- 
cation is addressed to his royal highness William duke of 
Gloucester ; and the work must have been written for his 
use particularly, if any credit may be given to a report, 
then at Oxford, that Mr. Rennet was to be appointed sub- 
preceptor to that darling of the nation. This book being 
very well received by the public, he was encouraged to go 
on with his design of facilitating the study of classical 
learning; and with this view published, in 1697, “The 
Lives and Characters of the ancient Grecian Poets,” in 
8 vo, which he also dedicated to the duke of Gloucester. 
This, however, did not succeed so well as the “ Roman 
Antiquities,” which is scarcely yet superseded in common 
use. The same 3 'ear he was admitted fellow of bis college, 
and became a tutor. About this time be cnteretl into 
orders ; and, some years after, gave proofs of the progress 
he had mu de in the study of divinity. In 1705 he pub- 
lished “ An Exposition of the Apostles Creed, according 
to Vxsbop Pearson, in a new Method, by way of Paraphrase 
and Annotations,” in Svo, which w»s followed by “ An 
Essay towards a Paraphrase on the Psalms, in Verse; with 
a Paraphrase on the third Chapter of the Revelations,’ * 
1706, 8 vo. 

The same year he was, by the interest of his brother, 
appointed chaplain to the English factory at Leghorn ; 

, where he no sooner arrived than he met with great oppo- 
sition from the papists, and was in great danger of the 
inquisition. This establishment of a church- of- Fin gland 
chaplain was a new thing ; and the Italians were so jealous 
of the Northern heresy, that, to give as little oiicuce as 
possible, he performed the duties of his ollice with the 
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almost privacy and caution. But, notwithstanding tins, 
great offence was taken at it ; and complaints were imoie* 
diately sent to Elorence and Home. Upon this, the pope, 
and the court of inquisition at Home, declared their reso- 
lution to expel heresy, and the public teacher of it, from 
the confines of the hoi}' see ; and therefore secret orders 
were given to apprehend Mr. Kennet at Leghorn, and to 
hurry him away to Pisa, and tiicnce to some other religious 
prison, to bury him alive, or otherwise dispose of him in 
the severest manner. Upon notice of this design, Dr, 
Newton, the English envoy at Florence, interposed his 
offices at that court ; where he could obtain no other 
answer, but that “ he might send for the English preacher, 
and keep him in Ins own family as his domestic chaplain ; 
otherwise, if he presumed to continue at Leghorn, he must 
take the consequences of it ; for, in those matters of reli- 
gion, the court of inquisition was sujierior to all civil 
pow'crs.” The envoy communicated this answer of the 
great duke to the earl of isnndcrland, then secretary of 
{itate, who sent a menacing letter by her majesty’s order ; 
and then the chaplain continued to officiate in safety, 
though he w'as with much difficulty preserved from their 
intended fury till that letter arrived. 

He continued at Leghorn, and persevered with great 
Steadiness in his duty, till the bad state of his health 
ohl i‘>‘< d iiini to think of returninij to his native air. Ho 
arrived at (Oxford in 1714 : he was also admitted D. D. the 
same year. But lie lived to enjoy these new honours a 
very short time; for, his health having been miudi impaired 
in Italv, lie died of a slow fever, Jan. 1714-15. A little 
before his death, he finished the preface to a volume, which 
came out under the title i>f Sermons on several occa- 
sions, preached before the Society of British Merchants in 
foreign Parts.” Loud. 1715, Svo. 

Besides this collection, and tlie pieces already mentioned, 
of his own composing, he published Enghsh translations of 
eminent authors, the chief of which arc as follow: 1. “ Puf- 
fendorf of the Law of Nature and Nations.” 2. Placette’s 
Christian Casuist.” 3. “ Godeau’s Pastoi'al Instructions.’* 
4. “ Pascal’s Thoughts on Heligion.” To which he pre- 
fixed an account of the manner in w'hich those thoughts 
were delivered by the author. 5. “ Balsac’s Aristippus ; 
with an Account of his Life and Writings.” 6. “ The 
^larriage of Thames and Isis from a Latin poem of 
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Mr. Camden. Dr. Basil Kennet is said to have been a 
very amiable man ; of exemplary integrity, generosity, and 
modesty.' 

KENNICOTT (Benjamin), a very learned divine, the 
son of Benjamin Kennicott, parish clerk of Totnes in 
Devonshire, was born April 4, 1718, at that place. From 
his early age he manifested a strong inclination for books^ 
which his father encouraged by every means within the 
compass of his ability ; for he had from the scanty pittance 
of a parish clerk and the profits of a small school, saved 


It is said that when Dr. Kennicott 
had taken orders, he came to officiate in 
his clerical capacity in his native town: 
when his father as clerk proceeded to 
place the surplice on his shoulders, a 
strnp^fijle (Misticd between the modesty 
of the son and the honest pride of the 
parent, who insisted on paying that re- 
spect to liis son which hit had been ac- 
customed to shew to other clergymen : 
to this filial obedience was obliged to 
submit* A circumstance ib added, that 
his mother had often declared she should 
never be able to support the joy of 
hearing her son preach ; and that on 
her attendance at the chnrch for the 
lirst time, she was so overcome a.s to be 
taken out in a state of temporary iii- 
sen.sibility. 

'fhe following anecdotes arc from 
JPoKvhele’s History of Devonshire. “ In 
Ills younger days Dr. Kennicott was 
Tiincli attached to the study and prac- 
tice of music. 1 have at this time in 
my posscs.sioii an aulhem, to which the 
tenor and countcr-ienor were added by 
him. lie also taught the choir at Tot- 
nes church, and much delighted to walk 
into the lields with a few of the best of 
the singers, and would there join with 
them ill the praise of tliat God to whose 
honour he has erected so lasting a ino- 
luiinent. I have been a^feured that liis 
voii e and manner far exceeded medio- 
crity. He was aUo a ringer ; and there 
is an inscription on a brass chandelier 
in the belfry, where his name is men- 
lioued as being one of its donors, to the 
ringius of Totnes church, for ever. 1 
shall further add, that when the doctor 
first returned from Oxford, in orders, 
he was thought by bis benefactors to 
affect a little too much the gentleman, 
and oven to assume so far as to pay 
bis add: to the sister of one of his 


subscribers : this gave offence, and the 
doctor desisted ^ but this repulse gave 
his mother an opportunity to say, 
* Truly, 1 think it a lucky thing; for 
if my son had married Miss, he would 
have been a country curate all his life, 
but 1 now trust 1 shall live to see him a 
bishop.* 

“ As T have already taken notice 
that the doctor was a ringer, some re- 
gulations, in his own hand-writing, for 
the establishment of a society for the 
cultivation of that amusement, are here 
copied. The disposition of a man is 
mure strongly marked by trifles of this 
sort, than by matters of more weighty 
import, as the mind is here biassed 
neither by interest nor ambition. — 
‘‘Totnes, Nov. 8tb, 174‘2. Among the 
many rrereations apjiroved of by the 
sons of pleasure, liuging is a diversion 
that may be emphatically said to bear 
away the bell, and so much docs it en- 
gage the nalivt^s of Great Britain, be- 
yond all other nations, that it has even 
the distinguishing appellation of the 
‘ idle.* The. art, then, for wliicli 

this kingdom is renowned, shews a ju- 
dicious taste ill those of its inhabitants 
who have, by their performances, con- 
tributed thereto: since this art want.s 
no foreign encomiast, but the harmo- 
nious bells arc tlie heralds of your own 
praise. The ingenuity required for, 
the diversion administered in, and the 
health subsequent upon, Ibis exercise, 
give it a particular sanction among man- 
kind, and recommend it as an einploy- 
meut at vacant hours, worthy the regard 
of all dcnoiniuations. We, therefore, 
whose names are subscribed, taking 
into consideration the great pleasure 
that results from this manly cuiploy- 
ment, the innocence with which it is 
pei formed, and the advantage enjoyed 


* Biog. Brit. — Gen. Diet 
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money to purchase a very good library. Dr. Kennicott 
was placed as a foundation boy under the care of Mr. Row, 
then master of the grammar-school at Totnes, where he 
distinguished himself by industry and regularity of con- 
duct. At this school he continued about seven years, with 
a constant wish and expectation of one day being sent to 
the university. After he left Mr. Row, he became master 
of the charity-school in Totnes, and occasionally added to 
the small emoluments of his school by writing for the 
attornies. A short poem which he wrote, entitled “ Bid- 
well,” recommended him to the attention of the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen ; and before he was thirty, he published 
a poem on the recovery of Mrs. Courtenay of Painsford. 
This strongly entitled him to her favour, and subscriptions 
were solicited for his support, at Oxford, to the success of 
which scheme he now bent all his efforts ; but every exer- 
tion, on the first attempt, failed ; and a mind less firm than 
his, would, perhaps, have sunk under the disappointment. 
Soon after, however, another subscription was set on foot, 
under the auspices of the benevolent Mr. Allen of Bath, 
in consecpience of which, in 1744, he was entered of Wad- 
ham college, where he soon proved that he was deserving 
of the patronage conferred upon him. In 1747 lie pro- 
duced his first performance, entitled “Two Dissertations: 
the first, On the Tree of Life in Paradise, with some ob- 
servations on the Creation and Fall of Man : the second. 
On the Oblations of Cain and Abel,” 8vo, printed at the 
university press. To this work he prefixed a dedication, 

from SO heuUliy an exercise of our bo- tion, ailjourn to any linu-c the coni- 
dies; and also, having* the peculiar sa- pany shall chuse, and there tarry idl 
tisfaction of ringing wiih ease a set of the hour of ten, and no li^ngcr. Ami 
eight hells, of citahlished fame and whereas the stays supporling Ihe btdU 
applauded excellence, do hereby agree are liable to damage from unskilful 
to meet together, in tlie usual plane of hamls, we agree, that whoever hurts, 
ringing, every Muiulay evening, at six shall repair the same at his own piopcr 
o^clock, for our improving this science : charge. We make no nile.s for con- 
and fur the greater certainty of attend- veisation, nor piuialties for any inis- 
ance, we do hereby severally proini-e In liavionr iu it, p sidving to rciulro* it 
to forfeit the snm of three-pence, if not innocently :i:;ree:ihle to each otlici ; 
attending at the hour aloresaifi, and am! wlienevcr a hrcjch of this ru!r !.>> 
sixpence if not present at seven oVIoek, comrnittt d, that a n priinand lx* ad- 
to be deposited in the hands of the mitied from the society. In all e.isi ^ 
treasurer for the tune beiug, and spent and dis|)ut(*s not hereinbefore deeidrd, 
as the major part of the society shall trn* inajtxity of the comjmny shall do, 
deem fit. And for the better regulation termhie ; that so this society, amicably 
of this onr fraternity, wedo also here- begun, may he aini<*ably carried on, 
by agree, that we remain in the bellfry and not meet ih i fate of others that 
during pleasure, and then, for the for- have gone before it. 
tker pleasure and benefit of convcr;»a- B£>j. Kennicoit*/^ 
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addressed to a numerous list of benefactors, to whom tie 
bad been indcl)ted for bis education, which speaks strongly 
the language of an humble and grateful heart ; and of this, 
indeed, he exhibited many proofs in the course of his life. 
The approbation bestowed on this performance was not 
without some mixture of opposition, and some answers 
appeared against it. It procured him, however, so much 
reputation at Oxford, that a vacancy for a fellowship of 
Exeter college occurring before he could qualify himself 
to be a caiuliilaie by taking his first degree, the university, 
as. a mark t)f lavour, conferred his bachelor’s degree on 
him before the statutaltle period, and without fees. Sooit 
after, ho was elected fellow of E.xeter college, and on the 
4th of May 1750, took tlie degree of M. A. 

Pursuing his studies with great diligence, he in 1753 
publi.'.hed “ 'I’he Stale of the printed Hebrew Text of the 
Old 'restament considered. A Dissertation in Two Parts. 
Part the First compares 1 Chion. xi. with 2 Sam. v. and 
xxiii. ; and Part the Second contains Observations on 
seventy Hebrew MSS. with an Exiract of Mistakes and 
various Readings Oxford, 8vo. In tl'.is work he first 
exhibited the utility and necessity of a collation of the 
Hebrew Text with tlie various ancient MSS. existing. 

At this period tiie university of Oxford was much tainted 
with disalfection to the reigning family on the throne, and 
Tory, if not Jacobite principles, w'ere very prevalent there^ 
and met with much encouragement. In the rage of party 
it Was not likely that any active member should escape the 
disorders of the times. Mr. Kennicott adhered to the side 
of government, and in consequence much of the abuse 
then liberally distributed amongst the friends of what was' 
called the new interest, or Whig- party, fell to his share. 
He defended himself however with spirit and acuteness in 
his “ Letter to Dr. King, occasioned by his late Apology” 

^ Dr. King*, in his Apology, or fortune, yet above trant; in youtb^ 
Vindication of 4to, industrious in the station assigned him 

5d edit. p. 42, upbraids our aiiMior as by providence; exact in his morals; 
the son of a low mechanic, whom he exemplary in his religion ; at middle 
afterwards styles a cobler. In answer age, loyal in principle ; peaceable in 
to which illiberal sarcasm, Dr. Kenni- practice ; enabled to exchange the 
cott, after drawing a portrait of Dr, more active life for a more contempIa<> 
King with equal spirit and acrimony, live; ever warm for the glory of the 
thus repells the attack on his parent, church of England; concerned for, yet 
by the following controst: But on the charitable towards those who arc not 
right hand (I am now drawing a real of l>er communion; qualified by un^ 
character), behold a man born to ho common reading to judge of bia owv'* 
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and, as it was supposed, in a newspaper then published, 
entitled “ The Evening Advertiser.” About this time he 
was appointed one of the preachers at Whitehall. In Ja- 
nuary 1757, he preached before the university of Oxford 
a sermon, which, being misrepresented, occasioned its 
publication under the title of “ Christian B'ortitude.” Be- 
tween this period and 1760 he was presented to the vicar- 
age of Culham, in Oxfordshire. 

Me had now employed himself for several j^cars in 
searching out and collating Hebrew MSS. It appears, 
when he began the study of the Hebrew language, and 
for several years afterwards, he was strongly prejudiced iti 
favour of the integrity of the Hebrew text ; taking it for 
granted that if the printed copies of the Hebrew Bible at 
all dilFcred from the originals of Moses and the j)rophets, 
the variations were very few and rpiite inconsiilerable. la 
1748 he was convinced of his mistake, and salislitxl that 
there were such currujilioiis in the sacred volume as to 
art’ect the sense greatly in many instances. The particular 
chapter which exlovtt.d from I'.im tins conviction, was re- 
commended to his perusal by the rev. Dr. l.ov.th, after- 
wards bishop of London, ft was Uto C5d chapter of the 
2d book of Samuel. Being ihns convinced of his mistake, 
he thought it hi;; duty to endeavour to conviuci; other;; ^ 
and accordingly iu 17 >:} pid»lished the work aire.ady men- 
tioned. In 1 758 the delegates of tlie prC'S at Oxford were 
recommended by the Hebrew professoi to encourage, 
amongst various other piirticulars, a c'dlaiion of all those 
Hebrew MSS. of the Old Testament, wbicb were pre- 
served in the Bodleian library ; and archbishop Seeker 
strongly pressed our author to undertake the task, as the 
person best qualilicd to carry it into execution. In 1760 
he was prevailed upon to give up the remainder of his life 
to tlie arduous worl;, and early in that year published 
“ The Sta'e of the printed Hebrew text considered, Dis- 
sertation the Second,” 8vo, in which be further enforced 


happiness as a protestant atnl an Eng- 
lishman i and most effectually recorn- 
luendiiig to others (with Koal regulated 
by prudence) the important duties 
arising from botli these, characters ; 
and now, in old age, I shall only say, 
enjoying the prospect of that awful pe- 
riod, which, however favouraole to 
bioiself^ will cause deep distress auwng 


his numernus surviving friends ! Happy 
woulil it be for yoo, sir, (addre.siii;? 
himself to Dr, Kinc), were yoor Dtfcr 
end to be lilie his f'— — heit^T to Dr. 
King, occasioned hy hi- l-te Apok-gy, 
and in particular by suib ot :l as 
are meant to defame .Mr. Jle'f.jicott, 
Fcllcw of Excter-colifgc, 17; i, 3v.>, 

p. 41. 
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the necessity of the collation he had so strenuously rccom-* 
mended. In the same year he published his proposals, 
and was immediately encouraged by a liberal subscription 
from the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin; 
the archbishops of Canterbury, York, and Dublin ; many 
of the bishops ; some noblemen ; the principal of the dis- 
senting ministers; and various clergymen, as well as other 
cncouragers of literature. 'J’he time he proposed to be 
emf)loyed in the work was ten years, and lie set about to 
fullil liis engagement with alacrity ; determining to exert 
the utmost of his endeavours to serv« the public, and not 
at all doubting the generosity of the public for the reward 
of his labours. On the 6th of December 1761, he took 
the degree of B. D. and on the 10th of the same month 
that of 1). D. In that year his majesty’s name was added 
to the list of annual subscribers for the sum of 200/.; and 
about this time he was presented to his majesty at court. 

The importance of the work being generally acknow- 
ledged, numberless articles of information were received 
from various parts of Europe, and the learned in every 
quarter seemetl willing to promote the success of a plan so 
apparonily beneficial to the interests of revelation. Some, 
however, doiiblctl the necessity, and some the usefulness 
of the undertaking ; and objections soon were started by 
dilTerent persons, some with a friendly view, and some 
with a petulant one. Amongst others, the professor of 
divinity at Cambridge, Dr. Rutherforth, published, “ A 
I.eiter to the Rev. Mr. Kennicott, in which his Defence 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch is examined, and his Second 
Dissertation on the State of the printed Hebrew Text of 
the Old Testament is shewn to be in many instances injti- 
dicious and inaccurate. With a postscript, occasioned by 
his advertizing, before this Letter was printed, that he 
liad an Answer to it in the press,” 1761, 8vo. To this 
Dr. Kennicott published an immediate reply, under the 
title of “ An Answer to a Letter from the Rev. 'P. Ruther- 
forth, D. D. F. R. S.” &c. 1762, 8vo, in the postscript to 
which he declared it to he his resolution not to be diverted 
from his principal design by engaging in any further con- 
troversy. 

This resolution he was unable to persevere in. An an- 
tagonist of superior order, whose induence was too mighty 
to be treated with neglect, made his appearance. This 
was Dr, Warburton, bishop of Gloucester, then possessed 
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of nil his powcr;^ lutil v- xorcisino- authoviiy in the world of 
letters almost without d 'lis ie.svm'd riler, Ihid- 

in*; iUi t'X; •lamuioit 'd' a jjass.y^^e in tlut I'loverhs dd'. n at 
from ills own snntin-.'i h.. ati-.t-ki d the ('' iiatinn of ti o 
IJchvew in t}|.> f.-.i'e to his 1). . trine of (vjaee, 

i7o4, in a I'vle not nieoii;’! v\i.h lino, an.! eak'i'hited to 
make an unfavouvaMi :t<. jn-ession on ^lu' piiMic mind. To 
repel tlic ait. irk, Dr. IsinnKt-ti j<ir>li<!ied “A Sermon 
pre.iched heiina* t!u‘ imo. ers'U of (^xi'ord at. St. r iary'.s 
elinrrh, on .Stiiulay .\Say Ih, I7n.>,’' 8vo, in Uie notes to 
which he detmide ! hiiuseil with great spirit, and oven as- 
sailed his opponent, wiiose rcneclions, he ol)scr\cd, witli 
regard to his work, were a mere fortiiiious coneouise of 
words, of heterogeneous and iticompatihlc meanings, which 
were incapable tif Itn ining any regular system of opposi- 
tion, and had therefore tlic heucvolent faculiy of destroying 
one another. 

In the summer of !76f> he visited Paris for the purpose 
of examining the MSS, in that place, and was ret'civcd 
with the honours due to him on account tjf his learning and 
diligence, and of the niility ol his undertaking. In No- 
vember l7o7 he was jippoinictl by the arclibishup of Can- 
terburv, and the other electors, to the oHice of Kn.ielide 
librarian. In 17ut) ho publislied. “ Oh.scia ations on the 
b’ir .t Book of Samuel, chap. vi. ver.se ] V,” <Svo. Tlie.se 
were dedicated to Dr, Lo.vtli, the earliest and most steady 
oncoiiriisjer of the work. Tiiev wok' tlie fruit of his visit 
to Pariv, and were ..oon aitirr t l^■lnsialed ini.) I toneh. 

At lenutl), in 17Gt', the imrori iiir work v\as {tmclmlod 
within the period of ai v<-‘ar:-, ..niginaliy {.roniist d. On 
this occasion he pni)li>!)^ ! th ' Ifs, aminal aeci'iint.; oi the 
progress of this lahoiio.is nnderti.kii.g, h\ wn'ch ii. ap- 
peared that the w hob- monc\ le'. fiem the snb .e.i iliers 

amounted to the sum of ‘*117/. 7.s. l■K'. on ilie ri..-ntal of 
which Dr. Kennieott < Ncl 'm.s, “ le a ier! Wiau, a •ium is 
hen ! Let foreign njuiot;,,. reaiS 'vuii .•islonisiiniciii tiiissiory 
of Britons and their king, joined by oin- foicign prince 
and one foreign ac .'.dmiiy, vi.inotariiy contrihniing lor teii 
years their several Ixuintics, with a rlegree of pubiic spirit 
beyond all example, for ti;e ace mnplisbment of a work, 
purely suhs<-rvient to too honour t)l re\ elation ; a work sa- 
cred to the glory of Gotl, and the good of mankind! And, 
under the powerful influence of tli's viev' of my work, it is 
iinpossibie for me to be sufficiently thankful, either to 

voL. XIX y 
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those who have honoured with their patronage me, as the 
humble instrument in beginning and completing it, or to 
Divine Providence for granting me life to finish it, as well 
as resolution to undertake it.” He then states, that after 
deducting his income to live on during these ten years, 
the money spent in collations abroad, and assistants at 
home, there remained only 500/. all which was likely to 
be swallowed up in turther expcnces, which he had en- 
gaged to pay. His industry had been unremitted •, his 
general r\ile being to devote to it ten or twelve hours in a 
day, af)d frequently fourteen ; at least, he says, “ This 
li'tis my practice, till such severe application became no 
onger |>o.*.s!b!e, through the injuries done to my constitu- 
tion. In this fiiuil statement, he also, with proper irulig- 
iiaiioK, /tufices soi/ie /nsi/iuat/ons which had been thrown on 
liiiu (luring the progress of the work. He had declared at the 
outset of his iHulertaking, that he had no doubt of receiving 
from the public the reward of his labours. Accordingly, 
ou tlie death of Dr. Ijullaid, in June 1770, he vvas ap- 
pointed a prebendary of Westminster, which in October 
he exchanged for a canonry of Christ-church Oxford. 
Ills circumstances being thus rendered easy, he entered 
into the marriage state Jan. 3, 1771, with Miss Ann Chani- 
beriayne, sister to Mr. Ciiainlx-Mlayne, one of the solicitors 
of the ireasurv, a lady of learned accomplishments, who 
still survives him. 

In 1 77 f* lie gave tiie })ublic the first fruits of his long and 
laborious task, b\' the publication of the first volume of tlie 
Hebrew Hiblo, wiiii the various readings ; and this was 
followed m 1780 by the second volume, with a general 
dissertation, which completed the work. He had enjoyed 
an extraordinary share of good liealih until near the con- 
clusion of his labours, when tlie infirmities of age impaired 
bis exertions, and ti^rminated his life Aug. 18, 1783. He 
was buried in Ciu isi-cliurch cathedral. His last employ- 
ment was to prepare for the press, “ Remarks on select 
passages in the Old 'restament j to which are added, eight 
sermons part was printed in his life-time, and the whole 
published in 1787. In the introduction he professes him- 
self a zealous advocate for an authorized revisal of the 
English version of the Old Testament, and the great ob- 
ject of his work seems to be, to demonstrate the iiecessity 
and facilitate the execution of this project ; but the pro- 
priety or necessity of such an interposition of authority 
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has not yet appeared sufficiently obvious, and indeed the 
objoctious to it iuivc been i^cnerally thought insupcr d)le. 
Dr. Gedilcs’s attempt on the Old 'restaiuent, am) a more 
recent Sociniau translation of the New, are unibrtnnate 
examples of what may be done xcilhoiii autliority. H* ler- 
ring to tlie works ({noted in the note for further informa- 
tion on the controversies in wliich Dr. Jvennicoll’s lahours 
involved him, we shall ad*!, in the words of a judicious 
biogra|)hcr, that if in brilliancy of genius, or elegance of 
taste, he had many su|)eriors ; if in tlie study ol Oriental 
languages ill general he was comparatively deficient ; and 
if in critieid aenmen, and felicity ol conjecture, li*= stood 
not in the ver\ first rank ; yet in a prolbnnd knowledge of 
Hebrew, and in the {lersevering industry with which he 
ap[>lied it to tlie illustration of the sacred page, he had 
few equals. His collation of the Hebrew MSS. was a work 
which added s|)lendour to a gi(‘aL nation and an enlight- 
ened atre. T’o the Hebrew seliolar it unlocked the riche.st 
store.s of sacred jihilology ; while, by establishing the ge- 
neral purity of the llelnx w text, so I’ar as the essentiaks of 
religion are eonceriied, it has confirmed die faith and hopes 
«f every pious Christian. 

VVe liave vet to iidd an anecdote very honourable to liist 
memory. Ho was for many years [lossesscd of Mynhen- 
yote, a very valuable living in Cornv ail, in the gift of the 
dean and clnqiler of Kxeter, and obtained for him by his 
steady friend bisiiop l.ovvth. it had been his avowed in- 
tention, as souii as liis great work should be finished, to 
reside there, at least occysioicdly ; but when that period 
arrived, he was in snei. a state of health, that the measure 
was altogether unadvisaUle. He, therefore, widi th<> eon- 
.sent of th(^ friemis of his wife, and of herself, lr(?elyand 
voluntarily ri'sigiie-l the liv ing about a year or more before 
bis deatli. Dr. Keiinieott lu vei' seems to have forgotten 
the humble station from whieh the liberality of his friends 
first raised him ; and all his future {nefeniients steem to 
have exceeded his wishes, f'ontentmeni, gratitude, and 
sincerity, were the leading features of his character. * 

KEN KICK (William), the sou of a stay-maker at or 
near Watford in Herilbrdshire, is said to have been brought 
U|j to some mechanical employment in London, most {iroba- 

^ Kuropean AFag*. fi)r Alac^. LIX. 2S9 —Jones’s L»fc of Bishop 

Hi>riu*, p S-f, 95. — Pulwhele’jj Hist, of Moothu "vol. LXX\ 111. 

— Nicliols^s liowyiT. 
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bly that of mathematical instrument maker, or, as others 
have reported, that of scale-maker. Whatever it was, he 
seems to have early aljaiuloned it, and devoted his talents 
to the cultivation of literature, by which he supported him- 
self during the remainder of a life which, from his unhappy 
temj^er, and irritable vanity, may be said to have passed 
in a state of warfare, as he was seldom without an enemy 
to attack or defend himself from. One account informs us 
that he was for some time a stutlent at Leydeu, and tliere 
received a degree of LL. D. : it was, however, more gene- 
rally current that Ir- had been indebted for this honour to 
some O' the Scotch universities. In cither case, it was not 
uinvorlhily bestowed, for Dr. Kcnrick was really a man of 
t.deuis, and defuii »it only in the knowledge of making a 
proper use of ihem ; it was his misfortune likewise to settle 
uj)on no regular j'lan of study, and to fancy himself equal 
to any task widch his necessities imposed upon him. 

Tlie first ajipcarance ha made as an author, as far as we 
can trace him, was in a pau([)hlet, entitled “The grautl 
cpiestion dchatod, or an I'',s::iy to prove that the soul of 
man is not, neither can it he, ianumud,” 1751, which was 
immediately followed l y a “ lloj)!',- to the grand (juestion 
debated, fullv [iroving that tlte soul of man is, and must 
he, immortal. ” liolh are .^ttporiicial (Mtongh, and seem in- 
tended as a trial of that auiiior-crafi w'ijich lie aftcrw'ards 
so ofitMt practised, in attacking or delemling himself, under 
anonymous signunues, when h<y lound no one else disposed 
to do either. About the saioe time lu* piiltlished a poem 
etttitled “ Kapeliun, or the ijoetical ordinary j” which was 
ft^lloweii in 1 753, by tiie Inst of those attacks on his bre- 
thren which kept him in perpetual warfare. It w;is entitled 
** The Pastpiinade, with notes variorum, hook the first,” 
4to, and intended as an imitation of the Duuciad. Dr, 
(afterwartls sir John) Hill ami Christo[)her Smart were tlie 
chief heroes. This was immediately followed hy another 
imitation, etpially unsncccssfnl, of Dodsley’s “ CEconomy 
of Htiman Life” (which theti passed for lord Che.sterfield’s), 
entitled “ The wliolc Duty of a Woiiiau,” l2n)o. 

His Episth's, LhiUisopliical and Moral,” or Epistle 
to Lorenzo,” appeared in 1758, and may he reckoned 
among the host specimens of his poetry, which is not with- 
out ease and elegance. As it was rather severely handled 
in the Critical Review, lie defended himself, in a pam- 
phlet without his name, entitled “A Scrutiny, or the Cri- 
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tics criticised.” It \v:is not c:isy for l)im, however, in any 
shape, to vindicate vviiaL was too plainly a cU'i’ence of inlide- 
liiy, nor was it much excuse that it was written while under 
confinement, for tieljl. Al)ont this time he proba’oiy oi)- 
liiined an e!u>'ip;eni _;ut :'is a writer in the MoiJthly Keview, 
whieii ceaseit in ITnii, sih'n.ily on the pint of tlie proprie- 
tors of tiiat ; hut Dr. Ivemick t ’lon.do the rupture of 

to ) muohi eoaseqnenee to i» • c!)!.c«.'.d.‘..!, m 1 tu. relort^ aii- 
iu)ui!fed, in liie iiev. ^papers, in 17 that lie liisdiiictl 

to w'.ii '• :'.nv more in the Moi'l-uv ih ••imv ; that he had 
het'M aiiihor of the .Vpiujuli <: to thus v.-.r!., l•.i in;;; of u 
review rl {oia iyu lor lii.' \i'ii'i..e'> ' to .'j!> 

inehi-'ive; lire '.iv- ha,! lotmod eonni '.-':,;-; witli uner.il 

'•,;ntr!. -nen ol the I’irsi rank in ih,“ uorid 'w' ioir- is, n- t .-ta- 
hh'iii!::!; a iUeiMfy review on a new, !ii»er:.!, u ;d losi- pen- 
dent ni.in.'’ 


'Ihis la-i threat he «!ul nt't t ua v into elu’ci in*’ loino 

years ; hnt, as a specimen of Ins “ iil)» ral and uideoen- 

dent” style, he [tnhlislunl about thi-; tinu' (ITii.)) *■ \ Pc- 

view of Dr. dolmson’s tu-w ediiiou ul '’diak.speare,” eiiiidt 

being’ answered by a young man of , V d, of iho nrmie of 

Ijarclay, in a pamphlet called “ An KNaiumalion of Mr. 

Kenriek’s Review,” I7tid, he immfMliately pnhlishe l “ /V 

Defence of Mr. Kenrick’s licvlew,” under the mime of “ .A 

Krietid,” which was a \ery proper tissumption, as ho sid- 

dom IkuI another. In this hist year he pro Uiced his “ f :il- 

stalf’s W^cddiiig’,” a cometiy, in imiuiliou rS SliaUsjiearc, 

and, as far as the hmguaee of r’alstaU and iiis compaiiioiis 

are eoni’erncd, not an uiip!e''s.’.!it one, al liongh rather 

approaidiiiig to the exlrai a;*a'.it. It winil through two 

editions, but was acted otilv once, for a benefit, 'i’liis 

was Ibliowed liy another comclv, “ The Wnlowed Whfe.” 

This, hy Garrick’s assistance, ran throngli its nine nights 

with some diflicnlty, which, tlic author, willi a de ’ree of 

gratitude peculiar to himself, tiUrihuted to the very person 

to whom lie had been most indebted. In 17o.S he pnl)- 

« 

lished “ An Kpistle to George Colnuin,” “ l‘oenis, ludi- 
crous, satirical and moral;” aiul “An Ej'isth* to Ja u< s 
Boswell, esq. occasioned hy his having transmiited die iw )- 
ral writings of Dr. Johnson to Pascal Paoli.” Py ..11 the e 
he acquireil little reputation, and no enemies ; for CoJ- 
man, Johnson, and Bo»well, disdained to notice him. lu 
1770 and 1771 he piibliNhed two piei-cs connecicd with 
his discovery, or pretended discovery, of the perpetual 
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motion ; the one, “ An account of the Automaton, or Per- 
.petiial Motion of Orffyreus, with adtjitional remarks, &c. ; 
the other “ A Lecture on the Perpetual Motion,” which 
he had delivered at a tavern. In all this. Dr. Kenrick was 
harmlessly, if not successfully employed, and certainly 
evinced a considerable knowledge of the science of me- 
chanics. About the same time he published a translation 
of the abbe Milot’s “ Eleiiienis of the History of England,” 
and advertised a translation of “ De Lolme on the Consti* 
tution,” which we presume he did not execute. 

In 1772 he disgraced his (diaracter by an atrocious at- 
tack on Garrick in a poem called “ l.ove in the Suds,” for 
which that gentleman commenced a prosecution in the 
court of king’s bt iicn. Kenrick immediately published 

A Letter to David (rarriek, &c.” in which he informed 
the pul)lic of ibe cause of his (juarrel with him, and the 
motives of his writing Love in the Suds.” A public 
apology also appeared in the newspapers, Nov. 26 , as 
moan an I false as the libel itself. I’he issue of the prose- 
cution W“ have not discovered. 

In 1773 he collected the works of Lloyd, 2 v6ls. 8vo, 
with a life of tliat unfortunate poet, remarkable for being 
written without atiy dates, lii the same year, he produced 
“'rite Dttedlist,” a comedy, acted only one tiiglit ; and 
puhltslied a “ Di< lionary” of the English language, 4lo, in 
the preliminary parts of which are many shrewd and use- 
ful discussions and remarks. The little credit he had with 
the world at this time must, we think, have impeded the 
success of this work, in which he shews himself a philo- 
loger of no mean talents. Iti 1774, we find him giving lec- 
tures at the Devil tavern, which he called “ A School of 
Shak.spcarc and about the same time addressed the ar- 
tists and manufacturers of Great Britain respecting an 
application to purliamcut for ascertaining the right of pro- 
perty in new discoveries and inventions. Fancying that 
he had discovered the perpetual motion, he was at this time 
alarmed by the literary property bill ; but we hear no more 
afterwards of his discovery. 

In January 1775, he commenced his London Review,” 
and along with his own name, placed in the title those of 
H. Reimai'us, J. U. U. ; K. Williams, M. D. ; E. Warner, 
A. M. ; and the rev. S. T. Maty. Except lleimarus, we 
believe it will he difficult to find these names in any list of 
“ gentlemen of the first rank in the world of letters.” The 
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Review, however, went on for some jrears, and contains, 
from tlie pen of its cliief author, repeated attacks iijmu lus 
brethren in every profession. It continued a few months 
alter his death, and then sunk into oblivion. In the same 
year 1775, ho be^^an a translation of Bnfl'on, to be pub- 
lished in numbers, and in 1778 a translation of Voltaire’s 
works. liis last dramalic attempt was “ The Lady of the 
Manor,” a comic opera, taken from .lolmsoii's “ Tountry 
Lasses and his last original publications, both ot some 
degree of merit, wer<! “ Observations on t!ic marriage 
contract;” and “Observations on deny ns’s View of liie 
Internal Evidence, &.c.” This last had formed an article in 
his Review, whence other articles of c«jnal ability might 
be selected, were they not all contaminateil by a style vitu- 
perative and malignant. In his latter (hi\s, his constitu- 
tion was so mmdi injurcil by inebriety, that he generally 
wrote with a bottle of brantlj* at his elbow, which at length 
terminated his cart'er June 10, 177?), less lamented than 
perhaps any person known in the literary worhl, yet pos- 
i.cssed of talents which, under a steady and virtuous direc- 
tion, might have procured him an honourable place atnong 
the authors of his time.* 

KEN'l’ (Wh.i.iam), an ingeniotts artist, was born in 
Vorkshirc, in loS5, and put apprentice to a coach-painter, 
hut, feidiug the superiority of his talents, he left his mas- 
ter, and came u{) to London, where he soon proved himself 
worthy of encouragement and patronage. In 1710 he was 
sent, hy the miiniliceuce of some gentlemen of his owti 
country, to Rome, whither he accompanied Mr. 'I'aUman. 
There he studied under (Cavalier Luti, and in the academy 
gained the secoiul prize of the second class. He also be- 
came acquainted with lord Burlington, whose sagacity dis- 
covered the rich vein of oenius that had been hid even from 

o 

himself; and, on their return to England in 1711), lodged 
him in his own house, ami shewed for him all the marks of 
the most disinterested friendship. B}' his interest he was 
employed in various works, both as a painter in history and 
portrait; and yet there appear but very faint traces of that 
creative talent he displayed in a sister art. His portraits 
did not resemble the persons that sat for them. His colour- 
ing was worse than that of the most errant journeyman to 
the profession ; and his drawing was defective, witness the 


* Gent. Mag — Month. K.tvicw, — Encyclopaedia JBiitan. 
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hall at Wansteady and his picture at St. Clement’s* He 
designed some of the drawings of Gay’s Fables, the prints 
for Spenser’s Faiiy Queen, and the vignettes to the large 
edition of Pope’s works. In architecture, however, of the 
ornamental kind, he was deservedly admired ; he executed 
the temple of Venus at Stowe ; the earl of Leicester’s 
house at Holkham in Norfolk; the groat hall at Mr. Pel- 
ham’s, Arlingtoii-street ; and the stair-case at lady Isabella 
Finch’s in Berkeley -square. Mr. Walpole considers him 
likewise as the inventf)r of modern gardening, in which it 
is certain that he excelled, and every thing in that branch 
has been since his tunc more natural, graceful, and pleasing. 
By the patronagi* of the dukes of Grafton and Newcastle, 
Mr. Pelham, and the earl of Burlington, he was made mas- 
ter-carpenter, arcnjti'Ct, keeper of the pictures, and, after 
the death of .Jervas, principal painter to the crown ; the 
whole, incluiling a j)en.sioiJ of 100/. a year, which was 
given liiin I’or his works at Kensington, produced 600/. a 
year. In 1743 he was disordered in his eyes, but reco- 
vered, and in March 1748 an inflammation in his bowels 
put an end to his life at Burlington-house, April 12, 1748, 
aged sixty-tlir<*e years. He was burieil in lord Burlington’s 
vault at Chiswick. * 

KLNYON (Li.oyo, Lokd), lord chief justice of the 
King’s Bench, was born at Gredington, in Flintshire, 
173vl ; and was the eldest surviving son of Lloyd Kenyon, 
esq. originally of Bryno in the same county, and one of 
the younger sons of the ancient family of Kenyon of 
Peele in Lancashire. He received the elementary jiart of 
his education at Uuthen in Denbighshire, whence he was 
taken, at an early age, and articled to Mr. .1. Tom- 
linson, an eminent attorney at Nantwich, in Cheshire. On 
the expiration of his articles, Mr. Kenyon determined to 
enter into a line which alForded a more ample scope to his 
industry and talents, and, accordingly, became a member 
of the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, in Trinity Term 1734, and 
after a sedulous application to the requisite studies, was 
called to the bar in Hilary Term 1761. Ih the early part 
of his professional career, his advancement was but slow' ; 
he was unassisted by those means which powerful connex- 
ion and interest afford. The branch of his profession to 

' Walpole's Anerdotes, — and Essay on Gardening.— Bowles’s Edition of 
Pope’s Works j see Index, 
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which he chiefly applied himself, that of conveyancing, 
was not calculated to bring him forward into public notice; 
but the sterling merit of genuine abilities and persevering 
industry were not to be overlooked. He rose grailually 
into practice; few opinions at the bar, at the time, carried 
more weight and authority, and Ijc was Irequently recur- 
red to as an advocate. In 1773, he formed a matrimonial 
connexion with his relative, Mary, the third daughter of 
George Kenyon, of Peele ; and, not long alter, contracted 
an intimacy with Mr. afterwards lord 'riiurlovv and chan- 
cellor. About this period too, and for some years after, 
his practice in the Court of Chancery was very extensive 
and of the most lucrative kind, by wliicli, as well us in the 
otlier branches of his profession, he acquired a very con- 
siderable property. In 17<S(), a eircnmstance occurred 
which liol a little contribuicd to establish his reputation as 
an advocate and a pahlic speaker, his being employed as 
Icailing counsel f)r 'ho defemc of the late lord George 
Gordon, en a charge of high treason; on this interesting 
oceasion liis see<m<l was Mr. now lord Krskinc, who on 
that tlav (list inguisherl himstill in such a manner us in a great 
degree laid the foundation of bis future fame. Jn April 
178*2, soon after the accession of the lloekingliam party to 
ministerial power, Mr. Kenyon was, wilboui serving tiie in- 
lermediate ollice of solicitor, appointed to the important 
situation of attorney-general, and, at liie same time, chief 
justice of f’bester ; in the former ollice he succeerled ilie 
late Junu s Wallis, estp 'J lie circuinstanco ol his tliioct 
promotion to the ollice of atiornev -general was regarded 
as a singular instance ; this however is erroneous, similar 
promotions have before occurred, and the case of sii Ed- 
w’ard Law (the late attorney-general, now lord Kllen- 
borongb, his successor as lord chief justice), is a recdlit 
instance. In purliuinent Mr. Kenyon took a <lt cided part 
in politics, warmly attaching himself to the party of Mi*. 
Pitt; and distinguishing himself not a little by his sp..\ < .i s 
on the noted affair of the coalition, Mr. Eox’s India bill, 
&c. In March 178+ he was appointed master of liic rolls, 
an office of liigh judicial dignity, and generally leading to 
still higher legal honours ; yet its eniolnmenls fell very 
short ot those which he necessarily relinquished by discon- 
tinuing his professional pursuits as a counsel. About this 
time he was created a baronet. In this situation sir Lio^d 
Jienyon continued till the latter end of May 1788, wh^n, 
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on the resignation of the venerable earl of Mansfield, who, 
for the long interval of thirty>two years, had held the ho- 
nourable and very important office of chief justice of the 
court of King’s-bench, he was appointed to succeed him, 
and at the same time was elevated to the peerage, by the 
title of lord Kenyon, baron of Gredington in the county 
of Flint. He was now fixed in a situation, which, though 
not nominally the highest, is perhaps the most important 
office in the administration of the law of this country ; and 
lord Kenyon furnished an instance nearly as striking as 
that of the illustrious Hardwicko, that the profession of the 
law is that which, of all others, affords the fairest oppor- 
tunies for the exertion of genuine talents and persevering 
industry ; whether the object be the gratification of am- 
bition in the attainment of the highest honours in the state, 
or the possession of abundant wealth. His conduct in 
those arduous and important situations attracted and 
fixed the applauses and gratitude of bis countrymen. He 
was distinguished for his laudable, firm, and persevering 
exertions to keep the channels of the law clear and unpol- 
luted by low and sordid practices, which were particularly 
exemplified in the vigilant and salutary e.xercise of his au- 
thority over the attorneys of his own court, the utility of 
which has been experienced in a very considerable degree. 
Nor was he less distinguished for his zeal in the cause of 
morality and virtue, which most conspicuously appeared in 
his conduct with respect to cases of adultery and seduc- 
tion. On these occasions neither rank, wealth, nor sta- 
tion, could shield deliquency from the well-merited censure 
and rebuke of offended justice and morality. Though 
much, unhappily, remains to be done, yet his lordship’s 
exertions, combined with those of some of the most vir- 
tuous and exalted characters of the upper House of Par- 
liament, have contributed greatly, notwithstanding the ac- 
knowledged inadequacy and imperfection of the law in these 
respects, to restrain the fashionable and prevailing vices 
alluded to. What likewise redounded to the honour of his 
lordship’s magisterial character, was the strictness, not to 
say severity, with which he administered the justice of the 
law against the pernicious tribe of gamblers of every de- 
scription, who have for some years infested the metropolis. 
On these occasions, as well as in those above mentioned, 
the conduct of this truly virtuous judge was such as incon- 
trovertibly shewed that “ the law is no respecter of per- 
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eons ;** ai^d his persevering exertions to restrain the de- 
structive vice of gaming have been attended with no incon- 
siderable degree of success. Nor should we omit to men- 
tion the very laudable spirit and firmness, which on all oc- 
casions he evinced in maintaining due order and decorum 
in his court. It was justly said of him, that though he 
might not equal in talents or eloquence the pre-eminent 
character whom he succeeded on the bench of justice ; ne- 
vertheless, he possessed qualities more appropriate to, and 
knowledge more connected with, the important office which 
he held. Profound in legal erudition, patient in judicial 
discrimination, and of the most determined integrity, he 
added no common lustre to his exalted station. He did 
not sacrifice his official to his parliamentary character; the 
sphere of his particular duty was the great scene of his 
activit}', as of his honour ; and though, as a lord of parlia- 
ment, he never lessened his character, it was as a judge 
that he aggrandized it. In private life, the character of 
lord Kenyon was amiable and praise-worthy in the highest 
degree ; no man could excel him in the relations of hus- 
band and father ; in the former he may be considered as a 
pattern of conjugal virtue, lii bis mode of living he was 
remarkably tem()erat(3 and regular ; while the gratuitous 
assistance in liis professional capacity, which it was well 
known he had often alTorded to necessitous and injured in- 
dividuals, is a proof that a fondness for money was not a 
prevailing trait in his character. He died at Bath, April 
2, 1802, supptised to be worth 300,000/. all acquired by 
his own proiessional exertions, and a rigid spirit of eco- 
nomy. Lord Kenyon had issue by his lady, three sons ; 
Lloyd, born in 177 5, whom hi.s father appointed to the 
office of lilazer of tlie Court of King’s-bench ; but who 
died in 1800. The manner in which his lordship was af- 
fected by this melancholy event, is supposed, in some de- 
gree, to have accelerated his own dissolution. Secondly, 
George, the present lord Kenyon, born in 177(5. His lord- 
ship was appointed by his late father to tlie very lucrative 
situation of joint chief clerk of the Court of King’s-bench, 
on the demise of the late carl of Mansfield, better known 
as lord viscount Stormont, and joined in the patent with 
the late John Waye, esq. And, thirdly, the hon. Thomas 
Kenyon, born ini 780.* 

* Ocat. Ma^. LXXII.^Peerage by sir £. Hrydgei, 
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KEPLER (John), the greatest astronomer perhaps that 
any age has produced, was born at Wiel in tlio dutchy of 
Wirtemberg, Dec. 27 , 1571 . His fatlier, Henry liepler, 
was descended ironi a family which had raised themselves 
under the emperors by their military services, and was 
himself an olHcer of rank in the army ; but afterwards, ex- 
periencing ill fortune, was obliged to sell all he had, a!)d 
support himself and bis family by keeping a public- house. 
He died in 1590 , and left his son Johii without provision. 
His education had been therefore neglected, but, by tlie 
favour of his prince, he was enabled to enter upon his 
studies in philosophy at Tubingen, immediately upon his 
father’s death, and, two years after, pursued the mathe- 
matics in the same university, under the famous Michael 
Ma^stlinns, an astronomer of eminence, and of the Coper- 
nican school, but at this time Kepler informs us he had no 
particular predilection for astronomy. His passion was ra- 
ther for studies more flattering to tiie ambition of a youth- 
ful mind; and when his prince selected him, in 1591 , to 
fill the vacant astronomical chair, it was purely from de- 
ference to his authoriiy, and the persuasions of Msest linns, 
who had high expectations from ids talents, that he reluc- 
tantly accepted of the office. He appears to have thought 
it unsuitable to his pretensions ; and tUe slate of astronomy 
was besides so low, uncertain, and in many respects vision- 
ary, that he had no hope of attaining to eminence in it. 
But what he undertook with reluctance, and as a tempo- 
rary provision conferred on a dependant by his prince, 
soon engaged his ardour, and engrossed almost his whole 
attention. Tiie first fruits of his application to astronomi- 
cal studies appeared in his ‘‘Mysterium Cosmographiciitn,” 
published about tw'o years after his settlement in Gratz ; 
and hasty and juvenile as this production was, it displayed 
so many marks of genius, and such indefatigable patience 
in the toil of calculation, that on presenting it to Tycho 
Brahe, it procured him tlie esteem of that illustrious astro- 
nomer, and even excited his anxiety for the proper direc- 
tion of talents so uncommon. Accordingly, not contented 
with exhorting Kepler to prefer the road of observation to 
the more uncertain one of theory, Tycho added an invita- 
tion to live with him at Uraniburg, where his whole obser- 
vations should be open to Kepler’s perusal, and those ad- 
vantages provided for making others, which his situation 
at Gratz denied.' This after some time was accepted. 
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III 1597, Kepler entered into the married state, which 
at first creuteil him great uneasiness, from a dispute wliich 
arose about his wile’s fortune; ami, the year after, lie was 
bauisheil troui Gratz on account of liis religion, but iil’ier- 
wards recalled, and restored to his former dignity. How- 
ever, the growing troubles and confusions ol that place 
inclined him to think, of a residence elsewhere ; and he 
now determined to accept T. Brahe’s invitation, and ac- 
cordingly left the university of Gratz, and removed into 
Boliemia with his family in 16()0. In his janrney he was 
seized with a quartan ague, which continueil seven or eight 
months; and prevented his profiting by Tycho’s kindness, 
and, wliat was worse, stnne petty ditrereiices inie.rrupied 
tiieir connection. Kepler was ofleiitled at Tycho, for re- 
i'tising some services to his family, which he had occasion 
for: he was also dissatisfieil with his resei vedness ; for, 
'I'ycho did not cominunicale to him all that he knew; and, 
as he <lied in I (it) I, lie ditl not give Kepier time to he very 
iiseitil to iiiin, or to receive any consideralilc advantages 
from him. Before liis deatii, however, he introduced him 


to (he empei'fir llodolplms at l^rague (for, it was upon 
tills condition that Kepler had con.sented to leave Gratz), 
who received him very kindiy, and made him his maihe- 
maiioian, upon condition tie.it he should serve Tycho as an 
■ M irluucliciiin. From that time Kepler enjoyed the title of 

!. •iiiiematie'.an to the emperor all his life, and gaiiiod more 
M.d ii'f.iuntioii eviM’v y« ar by his worf liudoljilms 

'odeieil hi ll !o finish tiui la’oies begun by Tyebo, which 
v erc to 1)0 eailed the “ I'odolphine d'al.des ;” and he ap- 
I'-mseif very vijroronsly to this work ; but such dilH- 
culties arose iu a short time, partly from the nature 
of it, and jiartly from the delay of the treasurers, that 
the tallies were not tinished and pnhfishod till 1627. 
He comjdained, that, from Ii'OJaud be was looketl 


upon by the treasurers with a very invidious eye; and 
when, in 1009, he had puiiiishcd a noble specimen of 
the work, and the emperor had given orders tliat, besides 
the expence of the edition, lu* should immediately be 
paid tiie arrears of his pension, which, he said, amounted 
to 2000 crowns, and likewise 2000 more; yet, that it was 
.lot till two years after, that the generous orders of liodol- 
phus, iu his favour, were put in execution. He met with 
no less discouragement from the linanciers under the em- 
peror Matthias, than under Kodoiphus; and therefore. 
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after struggling with poverty for ten years at Prague, be- 
gan to think of quitting his quarters again. He was then 
fixed at Lints by the emperor Matthias, who appointed 
him a salary from the states of Upper Austria, which was 
paid for sixteen years. In 1 6 1 S he went to the assembly 
at Katisbon, to assist in the reformation of the calendar ; 
but returned to Lints, where he continued to 1626. In 
November of that year, he went to Ulm, in order to pub- 
lish the “ Rodolphine Tables }” and afterwards, in 1629 , 
with the emperor’s leave, settled at Sagan in Silesia, where 
he published the second part of his “ Ephemerides for 
the first had been published at Lints in 1617. In 1630, he 
w,ent to Ilatisbon, to solicit the payment of the arrears of 
his pension ; but, being seized with a fever, which, it is 
said, was brought upon him by too hard riding, he died 
there in November, in his 59th year. 

To this sagacious philosopher vre owe the first discovery 
of the great laws of the planetary motions, viz. that the? 
planets describe areas that are always proportional to the 
times ; that they move in elliptical orbits, having the sun 
in one focus ; and that the squares of their periodic times, 
are proportional to the cubes of their mean distances ; which 
are now generally known by the name of Kepler’s Laws. 

Kepler had a particular passion for finding analogies 
and harmonies in nature, after the manner of the Pytha- 
goreans and Platonists ; and to this disposition we owe such 
valuable discoveries, as are more than sufficient to excuse 
his conceits. Three things, he tells us, he anxiously 
sought to find out the reason of, from his early youth ; viz. 
Why the planets were six in number ? Why the dimen- 
sions of their orbits were such as Copernicus had described 
from observations ? And what was the analogy or law of 
their revolutions ? He sought for the reasons of the two 
first of these, in the properties of numbers and plane 
figures, without success. But at length reflecting, that 
while the plane regular figures may be infinite in number, 
the regular solids are only five, as Euclid had long ago 
demonstrated ; he imagined, that certain mysteries in na- 
ture might correspond with this remarkable limitation in- 
herent in the essences of things ; and the rather, as he 
found that the Pythagoreans had made great use of those 
five regular solids in their philosophy. He therefore en- 
deavoured to find some relation between the dimensions of 
these solids and the intervals of the planetary spheres ; 
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ihus, imagining that a cube, inscribed in the sphere of 
Saturn, would touch by its six planes the sphere of Jupi- 
ter ; and that the other four regular solids in like manner 
titled the intervals that are between the spheres of the 
other planets : he became persuaded that this tvas the true 
reason why the primary planets were precisely six in num- 
ber, and that the author of the world had determined their 
distances froin the sun, the centre of the system, from a 
regard to this analogy. Being thus possessed, as he 
thought, of tJie grand secret of the Pythagoreans, and 
greatly pleased with his discovery, he published it, as we 
have already observed, under the title of “ Mysterium 
Cusmographicum and was for some Lime so charmed with 
it, that he said he would' not give up the honour of having 
invented what was contained in that book, for the electo- 
rate of Saxony. Tycho Brahe, however, gave him advice 
on the subject, which altered his opinion, and to which we 
are indebted for the more solid discoveries of Kepler. 
This great man, soon after the death of Tycho, found that 
astrononfers had erred from the first rise of the science, in 
ascribing always circular orbits and uniform motions to the 
planets ; and he discovered that each of them moves in an 
ellipsis, which has one of its foci in the centre of the sun ; 
that the motion of each is really unequable, and varies in 
such a manner, that “ a ray supposed to be always drawn 
from the planet to the sun describes equal areas in equal 
times.” It was some years later before he discovered the 
analogy that there is between the distances of the several 
planets from the sun, and the periods in which they com- 
j>letc their revolutions. He has, however, left it upon 
record, that on the 15th of M.ay, 1618, he found that “ the 
squares of tlie periodic times are always in the same pro- 
portion as the cubes of the mean distances from the sun.” 
When Kepler saw, according to better observations, that 
his disposition of the five regular solids among the planet- 
ary spheres was not agreeable to the intervals between their 
orbits, he endeavoured to discover other schemes of har- 
mony. For this purpose, he compared the motions of the 
same planet at its greatest and least distances, and of the 
different planets in their different orbits, as they would ap- 
pear viewed from the sun ; and here he fancied that he had 
found a similitude to the divisions of the octave in music. 
Of these notions, which are wdiolly unfounded iu nature, 
he vvas so fond, that hearing of the discovery of the foup 
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satellites of Jupiter by Galileo, he owns that his first re- 
flections were from a concern how he could save his fa- 
vourite scheme, which was threatened by this addition to 
the number of the planets. The same attachment led him 
into a wrong judgment concerning the sphere of the fixed 
stars ; for being obliged, by his doctrine, to allow a vast 
superiority to the sun in the universe, he restrains the fixed 
stars within very narrow limits ; nor did he consider them 
as suns placed in the centres of their several systems, hav- 
ing planets revolving round them. 

Kepler’s great sagacity, and continual meditations oii 
the planetary motions, suggested to him some views of the 
true princij)les from which these motions flow. In his pre- 
face to the Commentaries concerning the planet Mars, he 
speaks of gravity as of a power that was mutual between 
bod ics, and tells us, that the earth and moon tend towards 
each other, and would meet in a point, so many times 
ijcaier to the eitvih than to the moon, as the earth is greater 
than the moon, if their motions did not hinder it. He adds^ 
that the tides arise from tlic gravity of the waters towards 
the moon. But not having notions sufficiently just of the 
laws of motion, it seems he was not able to make the best 
use of these thoughts; nor docs it appear that he adhered 
to them steadily, since in his Epitome of AvStronomy, pub- 
lisheil many years after, lie proposes a physical account of 
the planetaiy motions, derived from difl'erent principles. 

He sup[H)ses, in that treatise, that the motion of the sun 
on his axis, is preserved by some inherent vital principle ; 
that a certain virtue, or immaterial image of the sun, is 
difl'used with his rays into liie ambient spaces, and, revolv- 
ing with the body of the sun on his axis, takes hold of the 
planets, and carries them along with it in the same direc- 
tion ; like as a loadsione turned round near a magnetic 
needle, makes it turn round at the same time. The pla- 
net, according to him, by its inertia, endeavours to con- 
tinue in its place, and the action of the sun’s image and 
this inertia are in a perpetual struggle. He adds, that 
this action of the sun, like his light, decreases as the dis- 
I'aiice increases ; and therefore moves the same planet with 
greater celerity when nearer the sun, than at a gre'ater dis- 
tance. To account for the planet’s approaching towards 
the sun as it descends from the aphelion to the perihelion, 
and receding from the sun while it ascends to the aphelion 
again, he supposes that the sun attracts one part* of each 
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planet, and repels the opposite part ; and that the part 
attracted is turned towards the sun in the descent, and the 
other towards the sun in the ascent. By suppositious of 
this kind, he endeavoured to account for all the other va- 
rieties of the celestial motions. 

But, now that the laws of motion are better known than 
in Kepler* s time, it is easy to shew the fallacy of every 
part of this account of the planetary motions. The planet 
does not endeavour to stop in consequence of its inertia, 
but to persevere in its motion in a right line. An attrac- 
tive force makes it descend from the aphelion to the peri- 
helion in a curve concave towards the sun : but the repell- 
ing force, which he supposed to begin at the perihelion, 
would cause it to ascend in a figure convex towards 
the sun. It was showji afterwards, from sir Isaac New- 
ton, how an attraction or giavitation towards the sun, 
alone produces the ciTects, which, according to Kep- 
ler, required both an attractive and repelling force ; and 
that the virtue which he ascribed to the sun’s image, pro- 
pagated into the planetary regions, is unnecessary, as it 
could be of no use for this efl'ect, though it were admitted. 
For now his own prophecy, with which he concludes his 
book, is verified ; where he tells us, that “ the discovery 
of such things was reserved for the succeeding ages, when 
the author of nature would be pleased to reveal these 
mysteries.” 

The works of this celebrated author are many and valu- 
able ; as, 1. his “ Cosmographical Mystery,” in 15^6. 2. 

Optical Astronomy,” 1604. 3. “ Account of anew Star 

in Sagittarius,” 1605. 4. “ New Astronomy ; or, ('eles- 

tial Physics,” in commentaries on the planet Mars. 5, 
‘‘Dissertations;” with the Nuheius .Siderius of Galileo, 
1610. 6. “ New gauging of wine-casks,” 1615; said to 

be written on occasion of an erroneous measurement of the 
wine at his marriage by the revenue officer. 7. “ New 
Ephemerides,” from 1617 to 1620. 8. “ Copernican Sys- 
tem,” the three first books, 1618. 9. “Harmony of the 

World and three books of “ Comets,” 1619. 10. “ Cos- 

mographical Mystery,” second edition, with notes, 1621. 

11. “ Copernican Astronomy the three last books, 1622. 

12. “ Logarithms,” 1624 ; and the “ Supplement,” in 1625. 

13. His “ Astronomical Tables,” called the “ Rudolphine 

Tables,** in honour of the emperor liudolphus, his great 
and learned patron, in 1627. 14. “Epitome of the Co- 

VoL. XIX. Z 
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pe.rnican Astronomy,” 1635. Besides these, he wrote seve- 
ral pieces on various other branches, as chronology, geo- 
metry of solids, trigonometry, and an excellent treatise of 
Dioptrics, for that time.* 

KEPPEL (Augustus), a celebrated English admiral, 
the second son of William earl of Albemarle, was boni 
April 2, 1725. He entered the sea-service while he was 
young, accompanied commodore Anson round the world, 
and by the zeal which he manifested in his profession, was 
raised to the first honours which it had to bestow. The 
tnost important occurrence in his life took place in 1778, 
when he had the command of the channel fleet, to which 
he had been appointed at the personal and urgent solicita- 
tion of the king, and which he readily accepted, though he 
could not help observing, that ** his forty years’ services 
were not marked by any favour from the crown, except 
that of its confidence in the time of danger.” On the 1 2th 
of July he fell in with the French fleet, under count d’Or- 
villiers, off Ushant : an engagement ensued, which, though 
partial, was very warm while it lasted. It was necessary 
to take a short time to repair the damages : which being 
done, the admiral made proper signals for the van and 
rear division to take their respective stations. This order 
was obeyed with great alacrity by sir Robert Harland of 
the van, but admiral sir Hugh Palliser of the rear took no 
notice of the signal, and refused to join his commander, 
till night prevented a renewal of the battle. The French, 
taking advantage of the darkness, escaped to their own 
coast. Admiral Kcppel, willing to excuse sir Hugh Pal- 
liser, at least to screen him from public resentment, wrote 
home such a letter as seemed even to imply great impro- 
priety of behaviour in the gommander himself. The con- 
duct, however, of the rear-admiral was attacked in the 
public papers : he demanded of his commander a formal 
disavowal of the charges brought against him, which Kep- 
pel indignantly refused. He immediately exhibited arti- 
cles of accusation against the commander-in-chief, for mis- 
conduct and neglect of duty, although he bad a second 
time sailed with him, and bad never uttered a syllable to 
his prejudice. The lords of the admiralty instantly fixed 
a day for the trial of admiral Keppel, who was most honour- 

' SmalKs Account of Kepler’s Discoveries.— Hutton’s Diet.— Rees’s Cyctopas- 
dia. — Maclauriu’s Account of Newtou’s Philosophical Discoveries. 
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ably acqiiittfid, and received the thanks of both houses.of 
parliament for his services. Palliser was next tried, and 
escaped with a censure only, but the resentment of the 
public was so great, that he was obliged to resign several 
offices which he held under government, and to vacate his 
seat in parliament. The acquittal of Keppel was cele- 
brated with the most magnificent illuminations, and other 
marks of rejoicing which had never been known at that 
time in this country ; and the houses of lord Sandwich^ 
first lord of the admiralty, and sir Hugh Palliser, were 
with difficulty saved from destruction ; the windows and 
much of the furniture being demolished by the fury of the 
populace. In 1782, admiral Keppel was raised to a peer- 
age, with the titles of viscount Keppel baron Elden : he 
was afterwards, at two different periods, appointed first 
lord of the admiralty. He died Oct. 3, 1786, unmarried, 
and of course his titles became extinct. He was a thorough 
seaman, and a man of great integrity and humanity.' 

KERKHERDERE (John Gerard), a learned professor 
of the university of Louvain, was born in the neighbour- 
hood of Maestricht, about the year 1678. He pursued his 
academical studies at Louvain, and distinguished himself 
during several years for his accurate and comprehensive 
knowledge of history and the belles-lettres. In 1708 he 
was appointed historiographer to the emperor Joseph I. 
and died in 1738. He was author of many works in general 
history and theology, of which the principal are entitled, 

De Monarchia Romoe Paganae secundum Concordiam 
inter S. S. Prophetas Danielem et Joannem,” &c. and “ Pro- 
dromus Danielicus, sive novi Conatus hjstorici, critici, in 
ceieberrimas difficultates Historic Veteris Testamenli.’* 
These pieces are distinguished- by profound erudition and 
great critical acumen, and are said to throw much liglit on 
many obscure passages in the Scriptures relating to histor}*, 
chronology, and geography. He 'iilso published a Latin 
grammar, and a number of Latin poeins.’ 

KERSEY (John), deserves mention as having been the 
author of a book on I'be Elements of Algebra,” one of 
the clearest and most comprehensive of the kind in any 
language; but nothing is known of his personal history. 
He also published an improved edition of “ Wingate’s 
Arithmetic and a “ Didtionarium Anglo-Britannicum, or 

* Sir E. Brjrdges’s edition of CollintN Peerage. * Diet. Hist. 
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General English Dictionary.” He lived in the reign of 
Churlea the Second ; and a head of him, by Faithorne^ 
finely engravc'd, is prefixed to his algebra.* 

KE l 'J LEWKI.L ( Iohn). an English divine, remarkable 
for piety and leumini^, was born at North-Allerton in York- 
.shire, Murch 10, in53. Ue was grounded in classical 
learning in the free-schooi of that town, and sent to St, 
Edmnnd's-hall, Oxford, in 1670 Five years after, he 
was chosen i'ellow of Linc^oln college, through the interest 
of Mr. George Hickes, who was fellow of the same, where 
he bi'caine eminent as a tutor. He entered into orders as. 
soon as he was of sufiicient age, and distinguished himself 
early by an uncommon knowledge in divinity. He was 
very young when he wrote his celebrated book, entitled 
“ Measures of Christian Obedience he composed it in 
1678, though it was not published till 1681. Dr. Uickes, 
to whom he submitted it for correction, advised him to 
dedicate it to bishop Compton, intending, by that means, 
to have him settled in London *, and, accordingly, it came 
out at first with a dedication to his lordship ; but when that 
prelate appeared in arms against James H. Kettlewell gave 
orders to have the dedication razed out of the copies unsold, 
and also to have it omitted in the subsequent editions. In 
the mean time, this book occasioned him to be so much 
taken notice olj that the old countess of Bedford, mother 
of the unfortunate William lord Russel, appointed him, on 
that account, to be one of her domestic chaplains ; and a 
greater favour he received, upon the same consideration, 
from Simon lord Digby, who presented him, July 1682 , 
to the vicarage of Coieshill in Warwickshire. After be had 
continued above seven years at this place, a great alteration 
happened in his condition and circumstances ; for, at the 
KevuiUtion, being one of those conscientious men who 
refused to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy to 
king William and qoeen Mary, he was deprived of his living 
in 1690 However, he did not spend the remainder of his 
days ill indolence ; but, retiring to London with his wife, 
whom he had married in 168J, he continued to write and 
publish books, as he had done during bis. residence in the 
country. There, amongst other learned men, be was par* 
ticularly happy in the friendsliip of Mr. Nelson, with whom 
he concerted the Model of a fund of charity for the needy 


1 Granger. 
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suffering, that is, the nonjuring, clergy but being natu- 
rally of a tender and delicate frame of body, and inclined 
to a consumption, he fell into that distemper in his 42d 
year, and died April 12, 1695, at his lodgings in Gray\s-inn 
lane. He was buried, three days after, in the same grave 
where archbishop Laud was before interred, in the parish 
church of Allhallows- Barking, where a neat marble inohu- 
ment is erected to his memory. Mr. Nelson, who must 
needs have known him very well, has given this great and 
noble character of him, in a preface to his “ Five Dis- 
courses,” &c. a piece printed after his decease: lie was 
learned without pride ; wise and judicious without cunning; 
he served at the altar without eithc-r covetousness or ambi- 
tion ; he was devout without affectation ; sincerely religious 
without moroseness; courteous and affable without flattery 
or mean complianct s ; just without •• rigour ; charitable 
without vanity ; and heartily zealous for the interest of 
religion without faction.” His works were collected and 
printed in 1718, in two volumes, folio: they are all upon 
religious subjects, unless his “ Alcasures of (Christian Obe- 
dience,” and some tracts upon “ New Oaths,” and the 
“ Duty of Allegiance,” &c. should be rather considered as 
of a political nature.' 

KLYSLER (John George), a learned antiquary of 
Germany, and fellow of the royal society in London, was 
born in 1689, at Thournau, a town be!ont>ing to the counts 
of Giech. His father, who was of the count’s council, took 
an extraordinary care of his education; and, after a suitable 
preparation, sent him to the university of Halle, where he 
applied himself chiefly to the civil law ; not neglecting, in 
the mean time, the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, 
history, antiquity, and the sciences. Soon after he left 
Halle, he was invited to be preceptor to C’harles Maximi- 
lian and Christian Charles, counts of Giech- Bu< hau, with 
whom, in 171 3, he returned thither, and afterwards attended 
them in their travels. The lirst place of m.te tiiey visited 
was Utrecht, where he became acquainted with the learneil 
Reiand, who, discerning his uncommon capacity and parti- 
cular turn, advised him to undertake an accurate history 
of the antiquities of his country. Keysler visited the chief 
cities of Germany, France, and the Netherlands, with his 

* Memoirs of the T/ife of, 1718, 8vo, a very curious work, which comprizes 
a history of the nonjunnij clergy and their proceedings. — Alh. Ox. vol. JJ,-^ 
Gen. Diet, — lint. — Birch’s Tillutson. 
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two young counts ; and gained great reputation amotSg the 
lemrned, by illustrating^ as he went along, several niowu- 
'^inents of antiquity, particularly some fragments of Celtic 
■ idols, then lately discovered in the cathedral of Paris. 

Having returned safe^with his pupils, and acquired gre&t 
honour by his care and management of them, he was after- 
wards fixed upon as a proper person to undertake the 
education of two grandsons of baron Bernstorf, first minister 
of state to his Britannic majesty, as elector ; and accord- 
ingly he went to Hanover in 1716, and entered upon his 
office. However, in 171 8, he obtained leave to go over to 
England, ^liere he distinguished himself so much as an 
antiquary, that he was complimented with being fellow of 
the royal society. This honour he particularly owed to a 
learned essay, Do Dea Nehalennia iiumine veterum 
Walachioruni topico.’* He gave an explication also of the 
Anglo-Saxon monument of antiquity on Salisbury Plain, 
called Stonehenge ; and likewise a Dissertation on the 
consecrated Misseltoe of the Druids.” All these detached 
essays, with other select discourses on the Celtic and 
Northern antiquities, he published soon after his return, to 
Hanover, in Latin, under this title, “ Antiquitates selectee 
Septentrionales et Celticm,” &c. Hanov. 1720, l2mo. 

After the two young barons Bernstorf had been ten years 
under his care, he went with them to Tubingen, at which 
university they remained a year and a half. Then they 
set out on a grand tour, visiting the upper part of Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy ; and then returned to Vi- 
enna, where they spent three months. Their next pro- 
gress was in Upper Hungary, Bohemia, and other parts, 
of Germany. In 1731 they passed through Lorrain into 
France, thence crossed the channel into England, and made 
Holland the last stage of their travels. . From this tour pro- 
cec>de<l a large and entertaining work, which has been 
translated into English, in 4 vols. 4to and 8vo, and published 
under the following title, ** Travels through Germany, 
Bohemia, Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, and Lorratii; 
giving a true and just description of the present state of 
those countries ; their natural, literary, and political his- 
tory, manners, laws, commerce, manufactures, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, coins, antiquities, curiosities of 
art and nature, &c. illustrated with copper- plates engraven 
from drawings taken on the spot. By John George Keys- 
ler, F. R. S. Carefully translated from the second edition 
of the German, Lond. 1756.” 
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Kdysler, after his return, spent the remainder of his 
days under the patronage and protection of his noble pupils, 
who committed to his care their fine library and museum, 
and allowed him a very handsome income. He led a 
happ 3 ^ tranquil life, declining all public employment, 
keeping himself single that he might not be incumbered 
with family affairs, and chiefly conversing with the illus- 
trious dead, who were the companions of his retirement. 
He died in his fifty-fourth year, June 20, 1743, of an 
asthma, after viewing with intrepidity the gradual approach 
of death.* 

KIDDER (Dr. Richard), a very learned English bishop, 
:was born, as Wood says, at Brighthelmstone in Sussex, but 
as others say, in Suffolk. In June 1649, he was admitted 
sizar in Emanuel -college, Cambridge, where he took his de- 
gree of A. B. 1652, was elected fellow in 1655, and took his 
degree of A. M. in 1656. He was presented by his col- 
lege to the vicarage of Stanground, in Huntingdonshire ; 
from which he was ejected for nonconformity, in 1662, 
virtue of the Bartholomew actj but conforming soon after, 
he was presented by Arthur earl of Essex to the rectory ot 
Raine, in Essex, 1664. Here he continued till 1674, 
when he was presented to the rectory of 8t. Martin’s Out- 
wich, London, by the Merchant-tailors company. In 
September 1681, he was installed into a prebend of Nor- 
wich; and in 1689 made dean of Peterborough, in the 
room of Simon Patrick, promoted to the see of Chichester. 
On this occasion he took the degree of D, D. Upon the 
deprivation of Ken, bishop of Bath and Wells, for not 
taking the oaths to king VVilliam and queen Mary, and 
Beveridge’s refusal of that see, Kidder was nominated in 
June 1691, and consecrated the August following. In 
1693 he preached the lecture founded by the honourable 
Robert Boyle, being the second that preached it. His 
sermons on that occasion are inserted in his “ Demonstra- 
tion of the Messias,” in three parts ; the first of which 
was published in 1694, the second in 1699, and the third 
in 1700, 8vo. It is levelled against the Jews, whom the 
author wras the better enabled to combat from his great 
knowledge of the Hebrew and oriental languages, for 
which he had long been celebrated. He wrote also, “ A 
Commentary on the Five Books of Moses ; with a Disscr- 

? Life ,prf fixed to the English edition of his TfaTels. 
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tation concerning the author or writer of the said books, 
and a general argument to each ot them.” This commen- 
tary was published in 16^4, in two volumes, cSvo ; and the 
reader in the preface is thus acquainted with the occasion 
of it: “ Many years are now passed since a considerable 
number of the London clergy met together, and agt eed 
to publish some short notes upon the whole Bible, for the 
use of fanulies, and of all those well-disposed persons 
that desired to read the Holy Scriptures to their greatest 
advantage. At that meeting they agreed upon this worthy 
design, and took their several shares, and assigned some 
part to them who were absent. I was not present at that 
meeting ; but 1 was soon informed that they had assigned 
to me the Pentateuch. The work was begun with common 
consent; we did frequently meet; and what was done 
was communicated from time to time to those that met to- 
gether and were concerned. The methods of proceeding 
had been adjusted and agreed to ; a specimen was printed, 
and ail agreement was made when it should be put to the 
press. 1 finished my part in order thereto ; but so it fell 
out, that soon after all this, the clouds began to gather 
apace, and there was great ground to fear that the popish 
party were attempting to ruin the church of England. — 
Hence it came to pass that the thoughts of pursuing this 
design were laid aside ; and those that were concerned in 
it were now obliged to turn their studies and pens against 
that dangerous enemy. During this time, also, some of 
the persons concerned in this work were taken away by 
death ; and thus the work was hindered, that might else 
have been finished long since. 1, having drawn up my 
notes upon this occasion, do now think myself obliged to 
make them public,” &c. To the first volume is prefixed 
a dissertation, in which he sets down, and answers all the 
objections made against Moses being the author of the 
Pentateuch ; and having considered, among the rest, one 
objection drawn by Le Clerc, from Gen. xxxvi. 3i, and 
spoken in pretty severe terms of him, some letters passed 
between them, which were printed by Le Clerc in his 
** Bibliotlipque Choisie.” Dr. Kidder bad likewise borne 
a part in the popish controversy, during which he pub- 
lished 'the following tracts: 1. “ A Second Dialogue be- 
tween a new Catholic Convert and a Protestant ; shewing 
why he cannot believe the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
though he do firmly believe the doctrine of the Trinity.” 
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2. An Examination of Bellarmine^s Thirtieth note of the 
Church, of the Confession of Adversaries.” 3. “ The 
Texts which Papists cite out of the Bible for the proof of 
their Doctrine, ‘ oi the Sacrifice of the Mass,’ examined.” 
4. “ Reflections on a French Testament, printed at Bour- 
deaux, 1686, pret ; .ded to be translated out of the Latin 
by the divines of l.ouvain.” He published also severaj 
sermons and tracts >)l the devotional kind. 

This prelate died Nov. 1703, in his palace at Wells, 
and was privately bu ed in the cathedral. Tlirough a 
most unhappy accide in the night between the 26th 
and 27th of that month, he was killed in his bed, with his 
lady, by the fall of a st ick of chimneys, occasioned by the 
great storm. It is reported that his heirs were sued for di- 
lapidations ! He was a very clear, elegant, learned writer; 
and otie of the best divines of his time.' 

KIDDERMINSTER.— See KYDERMYNSTER. 

KILLIGREW, an English name for many ingenious 
persons of both sexes, and of the same family too. The 
first we meet with, is Ca i'iiarine, tlie daughter of sir An- 
thony Cooke, who was born at Giddy-hall, in Essex, about 
1530; and married to Henry Killigrcw, esq. a Cornish 
gentleman of good abilities, who, for the service he did 
his country in the quality of an ambassador, was knighted. 
This lady having the advantages of an excellent education, 
joined to an elegant natural genius, became, like many 
other ladies her coniemporaries, very learned. She under- 
stood the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin tongues, and was 
famous for her skill in poetry ; a small specimen of which 
is preserved by sir .lolin Harrington, in his notes to the 
translation of “ Ariosto and by Fuller, in his “ Worthies.” 

KILLIGREW (William), descended from this family, 
was the eldest son of sir Robert Killigrew, knt. and born at 
Hanworth in Middlesex, 1605. He became a gentleman- 
commoner of St. John’s college, Oxford, in 1622 ; where 
continuing about three years, he travelUid abroad, and, 
after his return, was made governor of Pendennis castle, 
and of Falmouth haven, in Cornwall. After this be was 
calleii to attend Charles 1. as one of tlie gentiemen-ushers 
of his privy-chamber ; in which employment he continued 
till the breaking out of the civil wars, and then had the 
command given him of one of the two great troops of horse 


* Biog. Brit.— Birch’s Tillotson.— Cole’s MS Athena* in Brit. Mus. 
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that guarde4 the king’s person. He was in attendahce 
upon the king when the court resided at Oxford, and was 
created doctor of civil law in 1 642 ; and, when the king’s 
afiairs were ruined, he suffered as the other cavaliers did, 
and compounded with the republicans for his estate. Upon 
the restoration of Charles II. he was made gentleman* usher 
of the privy chamber again ; and, on that king’s marriage, 
was created his first vice- chamberlain, in which station he 
continued twenty-two years. He died in 1693, and was 
buried in Westminster-abbey. He was the author of four 
plays, which were printed at Oxford, 1666, in folio, and 
have been applauded by men very eminent in poetry ; par- 
ticularly by Waller, who addresses a copy of verses to him 
upon his altering “ Pandora” from a tragedy into a comedy, 
because not approved on the stage. There is another play 
ascribed to him, called “The Imperial Tragedy,” 1690, 
folio. There is also a little poem of his extant, which was 
set to music by the noted Henry Lawes. Wood says, that 
a.fter be retired from court, in his declining age, he wrote 
“ The artless midnight Thoughts of a gentleman at court, 
who for many years built on sand, which every blast of 
cross fortune has defaced, but now has laid new foundations 
on the rock of his salvation,” 1684, 8vo, of which the 
second edition, with additions, was dedicated to Charles II. ; 
and another work entitled “ Midnight and daily Thoughts, 
in prose and verse,” 1694, 8vo. 

KILLIGREW (Thomas), brother of the former, was 
born in 1611, and distinguished also by uncommon natural 
parts. He was page of honour to Charles I, and groom of 
the bed-chamber to Charles II, with whom he had suf- 
fered many years exile. During his abode beyond sea, 
he took a view of France, Italy, and Spain ; and was ho- 
noured by his majesty with the employment of resident at 
the state of Venice, whither he was sent in Aug. 1651. In 
this absence from his country he applied his leisure hours 
to poetry, and the composition of several plays; of which 
sir John Denham, iri a jocular way, takes notice in his 
poem on our author’s return from his embassy to Venice. 
Though Denham mentions but six, our author wrote nine 
plays in his travels, and two at London ; all which were 
printed, with his picture before them, in one volume folio, 
at London, 1664. There is, besides these plays of his, 
A Letter concerning the possessing and dispossessing of 
several Nuns in the Nunnery at Tours, jn France ;” dated 
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Orleans, Dec. the 7 tb, 1635, and printed in«three sheets 
folio. He died in 1682, and was buried in Westminster* 
abbey. He had been twice married. He was a man of an 
uncommon vein of humour, with which he used to divert 
Charles II. ; who, on that account, was fonder of him than 
of his best minisi'^rs, and would give him access to his 
presence when he denied it to them. It was usually said 
of him, that, when he attempted to write, he was nothing 
compared to what he was in conversation ; which was just 
the reverse of Cowley, who shone but little in company, 
though be excelled so much with his pen. Hence Den* 
ham, who knew them both, has taken occasion thus to 
characterize their respective excellencies and defects : 

** Had Cowley ne’er spoke, KilHgrew ne’er writ. 

Combin’d in one, they’d made a matchless wit.” 

KILLIGllKW (Henry), brother of the former, was born 
in 1612, educated in grammar learning under the cele- 
brated Farnaby, and sent to Christ Church, Oxford, in 
1628. Ill 1638, having taken his degrees in arts, he went 
into orders, and became a chaplain in the king’s army. In 
1642 he was created doctor of divinity ; and the same year 
made chaplain to James duke of York, and prebendary of 
Westminster. Afterwards he sulfered as an adherent in 
the king’s cause ; but, at the restoration, was made al- 
moner to the duke of York, superintendant to the affairs 
of his chapel, rector of Wh ‘uthamstead, in Hertfordshire, 
and master of the Savoy hospital in Westminster. He 
wrote, when only seventeen years of age, a tragedy called 
** The Conspiracy,” which was admired by some wits of 
those times ; particularly by Ben Joiison, then living, 
“ who gave a testimony of it (says Langbaine) even to be 
envied,” and by lord Falkland. An imperfect copy of this 
appearing iu te.iS, he afterwards caused it to be repub- 
lished in 16 52, with the new title of “ Pallantus and Eu- 
dora.” He published a volum • of sermons, which had 
been preached at court in 1685, 4to ; and also two of 
three occasional sermons. The year of his death does not 
api)ear. 

K I LLIGREW (Anne), “ a Grace for beauty, and a Muse 
for wit,” as Wood says, was the daughter of Henry Killi- 
grew, just recordeil ; and born in London, a little before' 
the restoration. She gave the earliest discoveries of ge- 
niu.s ; which being improved by a polite education, she 
became eminent in the arts of poetrjr and painting. Drv. 
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den seems quite lavish in her commendation ; but Wood 
assures us that he has not said any thing ot her which she 
wes not equai| if not superior to, She was. a great proi 
ficient in the art of painting, and painted a portrait of the 
duke of York, afterwards James 11. and also of the duchess, 
to whom she was a maid of honour; which pieces are 
highly applauded hy Dryden. She drew several history- 
pieces, also some portraits for her diversion, and likewise 
some pieces of still-life. Mr. Becket did her picture in 
mezzotinto, after her own painting, which is prefixed to 
her poems, ro these accomplishments she joined an ex- 
emplary piety, and unblemished virtue. This ainiabie wo- 
man died of the small-pox, June 1685, when only in her 
25th year ; on which occasion Dryden wrote an ode to her 
memory. I'he year after were printed and published her 
“ Poems,” in a large thin quarto, which, besides the pub- 
lisher’s preface, and Dryden’s ode, contains an hundred 
pages. She was buried in the Savoy chapel, where is a 
very neat monument fixed in the wall, with a Latin inscrip- 
tion on it, commemorating her beauty, accomplishments, 
virtue, and piety. * 

KIMBER (Isaac), a dissenting divine, was born at 
Wantage ill Berkshire, Dec. l, It)92, and was educated at 
a private grammar-school in Wantage, under the rev. Mr. 
Sloper, an excellent scholar, vvho was also tutor to bishop 
Butler. At this school, Mr. Kiinber made considerable 
progress in Greek and Latin, after which, turning his 
thoughts to the ministry, he went to London to complete 
his knowledge of the languages under professor Ward of 
Gresham College, and also to attend ihe dissenting acade- 
my under the rev. John Eames. For some time after he 
was admitted into tlu: ministry, he had little encourage- 
ment ; and having married, he found it necessary to em- 
ploy his pen for a subsistence. One of his first produc- 
tions was “The Life of Oliver Cromwell,” 8vo, and soon 
after he was concerned with Messrs. Bailey, Hodges, and 
Ridpath, in compiling a “ History of England,” 4 vols. 
8vo, the third and fourth volumes of which were entirely 
his. A few years afterwards he wrote “ I'he Life of bishop 
Beveridge,” prefixed to the folio edition of his works, of* 
which he was the editor. In 1724 he was called, in con- 

^ As owr authorities for these Killigrews are nearly the same, we shall here 
refer gererally to the Birg. Brii. new edit, vol. IV, p. 99 — D «. nnatica.--* 
SwitVs WoikSt — Cibber's Lives.— Granger.— -Fuller's Worthies.— Alh Ox. vol. U, 
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junction with Mr. Samuel Acton, to the pastoral cbartre of 
Nartiptwich in Cheshire, but, owing to differences of opi- 
nion- with his hearers, he was obliged to leave them at 
the iatter end of 1727. On his return to London, he 
officiaved, as morning preacher, or assistant, to Dr John 
Kinch, in 0\d \ri\\\exy-\ane, and occasionaWy, ai ?\nnet\- 
hall, for Dr. Hunt ; and was also engaged as a corrector of 
the press for Mr. Jo\»n Darby, and others. About the 
same time he compiled a periodical pamphlet called ‘‘Tbe 
Morning Chronide,” which subsisted from Jan. 1728 to 
May 1712, and was then dropped. In part of this period, 
Vvn \W*i'N\se tinncetncd with. Mr. Drew of the Union 
bre-offikce, as bis asstslanl, and 'dlKSjn 

iabours vvitb aqniet and even tempei, and a cbeeriul mind,, 
though visited witli a heavy affliction in his wife’s being 
deprived of her reason. During the remainder of his life, 
he was chiefly supported by his firm friend Mr. Charles 
Akers, an eminent printer in London. In 1740 he wrote 
an account of the reign of George 11. which is added to 
Howell’s “ Medulla Hist. Angl.” and soon afterwards an 
abridgment of the History of England, in I vol 8vo, 1745. 
He died in 1758, about which time a volume of his “ Ser- 
mons” was printed, with an account of his life, from which 
the preceding particulars are taken. He had a son Ed- 
ward, who was a compiler of variotis works for the book- 
sellers, and died in 1769. Among his compilations, are 
the Peerages of Scotland and Ireland, the Baronetage of 
England, in conjunction with li. .Johnson, 3 vols. 8vo ; a 
History of England, 10 vols, 8vo, &c. * 

KIMCHI (Dav;d), a celebrated Spanish rabbi in the 
twelfth century, sou of Joseph, and brother of Moses Kim- 
chi. He lived at Narbonne 1190, was appointed, 1232, 
arbiter of the dispute between the Spanish and French 
synagogues respecting the books of Maimonides; acquired 
great fame by his learning and writings, and died, in a 
very advanced age, about 1240. His Hebrevv works are 
numerous, and so much valued by the Jews, that they 
consider no one as learned who has not studied them. The 
principal are, an excellent Hebrew grammar, entitled 
“^Michlol, t*. <?. Perfection,” Venice, 1545, 8vo; Leyden, 
1631, 12010. This work has served as a model to all He- 
brew grammarians. A book of “ Hebrew Hoots,” 1555, 


^ Life as above. 
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8vo. or fol. without date. “ Diction -mum Thalmudicum,’* 
Venice, 1506, fol. “Commentaries” on the Psalms, Pro- 
phets, and most of the other books in the Old Testament. 
Kimchi keeps chiefly to the literal and grammatical sense, 
and not unfrequently cites Jewish traditions. He discovers 
much less aversion to the Christians than the other rabbins, 
and his Commentaries are generally considered as the best 
which have been written by the Jews. His style is pure, 
clear, and energetic. Father Janvier translated his Com- 
ment on the Psalms into Latin, 1669, 4to, and his argu- 
ments against the Christians have been translated by Gene- 
brard, 1566, 8vo.* 

KING (Edward), an excellent youth, whom we here 
mention rather with a view to gain than to give information, 
was a fellow of ChrisPs-college, Cambridge, in 1632 and 
1633. He was unfortunately drowned August 10, 1637, 
in his passage from Chester to the Irish seas ; a circum- 
stance which gave birth to the admirable “ Lycidas” of 
Milton. How well 

— — — — He knew 

Himsdif to sing, and build the lofty rhyme,” 

may be see by the admirable specimens exhibited in the 

Collection” which furnishes this brief memorial. It is 
not easy to determine whether his hexameters, his Alcaic 
odes, or his iambics, have the greatest share of merit. 
Even his epigrams, allowing the method of them to be 
truly epigrammatic, shew the hand of a master ; and the 
whole of his performances prove him to be possessed of a 
genius which was by no means over-rated by the attention 
and the friendship of Milton.’ 

KING (Edward), a learned and philosophical antiquary, 
was a native of Norfolk, where he was born in 1735, and 
having inherited from an uncle, Mr. Brown of Exeter, an 
ample fortune, was early enabled to pursue his inclinations, 
which led him chiefly to the study of antiquities. He was 
partly educated at Clare-hall, Cambridge, but afterwards 
entered of Lincoln*s-inn, and, we presume, studied the 
law, as he was afterwards chosen recorder of Lynn in Nor- 
folk. He was elected F. R. S. in 1767, and F. S. A. in 1770 ; 
and to the Archffiologia made various communications, whioh^^ 
gave him such reputation with the society, that in 1784, 
on the demise of Dr. Milles, he was elected president, on 

t Moreri. * Nichols’s Poepay.*— Todd sad Syouaoas’s Lives of Milton. 
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which occasion he introduced a number of new regulations, 
and the appointment of two regular secretaries, and a 
draughtsman, to attend constantly. On St. George’s day 
following, however, he was obliged to resign the chair, in 
favour of George lord de Ferrars, afterwards earl of Lei- 
cester and marquis Townsend, a majority of nearly two to 
one having appeared against him. He afterwards printed 
a letter in vindication of himself, and reflecting upon the 
noble earl, and from that period ceased to make any com- 
munications to the society. 

His first separate publication appeared in 17G7, under 
the title of “ An Essay on the English Government and 
his second, after a long interval, in 1780, without his 
name, Hymns to the Supreme Being, in imitation of the 
Eastern Songs.’* Of this pleasing publication two editions 
were printed. In 1784 he circulated, also without his name, 
“ Proposals for establishing, at sea, a Marine School, or 
seminary for seamen, as a means of improving the plan 
of the Marine Society,” &c. His object was to fit up a 
man of war as a marine school. In 1788 he published a 
large 4to volume, entitled “ Morsels of Criticism, tending 
to illustrate some few passages in the Holy Scriptures upon 
philosophical principles and an enlarged view of things.” 
The fate of this work was somewhat singular. The author 
received sixty copies for presents; and the greater part of the 
remaining impression, being little called for, was converted 
into waste paper. Some time after, however, the notice 
taken of it in that popular poem, ** The Pursuits of Lite- 
rature,’* brought it again into notice ; a second edition 
appeared in 8vo, and a second volume of the 4to in 1801. 
This works abounds in singular opinions : among others, 
the author attempts to prove that John the Baptist was an 
angel from heaven, and the same who formerly appeared 
in the person of Elijah : that there will be a second appear- 
ance of Christ upon earth (something like this, however, is 
held by other writers) : that this globe is a kind of comet, 
vvhich is continually tending towards the sun, and will at 
length approach so near as to be ignited by the solav rays 
upon the elementary fluid of Are: and that the place of 
punishment allotted for wicked men is the centre of the 
earth, which is the bottomless pit, &c. &c. It is unnecessary 
to add, that these reveries did not. procure Mr. King much 
reputatipn as a philosophical commentator on the Scrip** 
tures. 
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His next publications indicated the variety of his medi- 
tations and pursuits. In 1793 he produced ** An Imitation 
of the Prayer of Abel,” and “ Considerations on the Uti- 
lity of the National Debt.” In 1796 he amused himself 
and the public with ** Remarks concerning Stones said to 
have fallen from the Clouds, both in these days and in 
ancient times;” the foundation of which was the surprizing 
shower of stbnes said, on the testimony of several persons, 
to have fallen in Tuscany, June 16 , 1796 , and investigated 
in an extraordinary and full detail by the abbate Soldani, 
professor of mathematics in the university of Sienna. This 
subject has since employed other pens, but no decisive 
conclusions have been agreed upon. Mr. King’s next 
publication, however, belonged to the province in which 
he was best able to put forth his powers of rc'scarclj r 
** Vestiges of Oxford Castle ; or, a small fragment of a 
vVork intended to be published speedily, on the hi.story of 
ancient castles, and on the progrcs.s of architecture,” 1796 , 
a thin folio. This interesting memoir was accordingly fol- 
lowed by a large history of ancient castles, entitled “ Mu- 
nimenta Antiqua,” of which 3 vols. folio have appeared, 
and part of a fourth. 7’hesc volumes, although he main- 
tains some theories which are not much approved, iindouht- 
edly entitle him to the reputation of a learned, able, and 
industrious antiquary. It was his misfortune, however, to 
be perpetually deviating into speculations which he was less 
qualified to establish, yet adhc. cd to them with a pertina- 
city which involved him in angry controversies. In 1798 , 
he published a pamphlet called “ Remarks on the Signs of 
the Times;” about which other ingenious men were at, 
that time inquiring, and very desirous to trace the history 
and progress of the French Revolution and war to the 
records of sacred antiquity ; but Mr. King ventured here 
to assert the genuineness of the second book of Esdras ia 
the Apocrypha. Mr. Gough criticised this work with mufjh 
freedom and justice in the Gentleman’s Magazine, ai^d 
Mr. King thought himself insulted. On his adding “A* 
Supplement to bis Remarks” in 1799 , he met with a mbrje:.- 
powerful antagonist in bishop Horsley, vrho .published., 
“ Critical Disquisitions oh Isaiah xviii, in a Lettepii^tq^j 
Mr. King.’’ While \preparin^ a fourth volijme^.. of diis,' 

“'Munimehta,” Mr. King died, April 16 , 1807 , wa%- 
bdViedin the'cKurch-yard at Beckenham, where his coun- 
try-seat was. Mr. King was a man of extensive reading, 
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and considerable learning, and prided himself parlicularly 
on intense thinking, vv[)ich, however, was not always 
under the regulation of judgment.* 

KING (Gregory), a heraldic and commercial writer, 
the son of a father of both his names, was born at Lich^ 
held, Dec. 15, 1648, and was educated at the grammar- 
school of that city, and at the age of fourteen had been 
taught Greek, Latin, and somewhat of Hebrew. At that 
age be was recommended by Dr. Hunter, of Lichfield, to 
sir William Dugdale, then Norroy, who took him into his 
service, which was very acceptable to his father, who had 
five other children to provide for ; and Dr, Hacket, bishop 
of Lichfield, had intended to have sent him to the uni- 
versity, had not this opening taken place. He was at this 
time so small of his age, that when he became clerk to 
Dugdale, and for two years after, he was unable to mount 
a horse from the ground. Yet he accompanied that king 
of arms in his visitations, and tricked the arms of Stafford- 
shire, which though not eijual to what he afterwards did, 
still remain in the college. He at that time applied him- 
self to the French language, and painting of pedigrees, 
and within a year or two, painted several for Mr. Dugdale, 
particularly a large one of Claverin, of Northumberland, 
and some time after painting and engrossing the grants of 
arms filled up the greatest part of his time; but Dugdale 
gave him leave to take with him into the northern counties 
blank escocheons on vellum, upon which be depicted the 
arms of those who desired an attestation of them under 
Dugdale’s hand ; and this he was enabled to do, instead 
of an arms painter, who bad usually attended that officer 
of the college. He shewed uncmninon attention to im- 
provement during the time Dugdale visited his whole pro- 
vince, in 1662, and 166G, for he took prospects of the 
towns, castles, and other remarkable places in the coun- 
ties through which lie passed. In 1667 he passed into 
the service of lord Hatton, who was a great lover of 
antiquities, and the particular patron of Dugdale during 
the civil war; and now employed Mr. King until 1669, 
when he was dismissed with great promises of future 
kindness. He then went to Lichfield, where he found 
bis father re ‘married; and here be supported himself 
for sonne time in the humble occupations of teaching 
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iiUi.g and aii‘bmetic, painting coaches, signs, and other 
knuis oi' work, in oil colours, as hatchments, &c. and 
in instructing the registrar of the dean and chapter, 
and some other inquisitive persons, to read ancient re- 
cords. At this time Mr. Chetw;^iid of Ingestry, invited 
him to peruse and transcribe his family muniments, which 
he did in a fair vellum book, tricking the most consider-* 
able seals. 

At the end of this year, 1669, be became the steward, 
auditor, and secretary of the lady dowager Gerard, of Ge- 
rard’s Bromley, relict of Charles, and mother of Digby, 
lord Gerard. He resided with her ladyship’s father George 
Digby of Sandon, in StatTordshire, esq. until August, 
1672. 7’his task was somewhat arduous, for his predeces- 
sor, Mr. Chaunce, kept all his accounts, and other mat- 
ters of moment, in characters which he had to decipher ; 
and besides he drew and painted many things for lady Ge- 
rard, whilst in her service. From Staffordshire he went 
to London, where he renewed his acquaintance at the 
Heralds’ -college, paying a suitable attention to his old 
master, Dugdale. Here he became known to Hollar, the 
celebrated engraver. He recommended him to Mr. Ogil- 
vy, to manage his undertakings, who having his majesty’s 
license to print whatever he composed or translated, 
kept a press in his house, and at that time was printing 
sir Peter Leicester’s “ Antiquities of Chester.” Mr. King 
made his first attempt in etching some ancient seals in 
that work. Giving satisfaction he was employed in etching 
some sculpts in Mr. Dugdale’s Esop (not the antiquary), 
which was reduced from the folio to 8vo size, and se- 
veral of Ogilvy’s “ History of Asia,” vol. I. translated from 
Do Meurs’ impression at Amsterdam. He also assisted in 
his new “ Britannia,” travelling into Essex with the surveyor, 
Mr. Falgate, a native of that county. They in the middle 
pf the winter, 1672, a very inclement one, took the ich- 
nography of Ipswich, in Suffolk, and Malden, in Essex, 
which were afterwards very curiously hiiished, and sent to 
those two places. He assisted and superintended the map 
of London, which Hollar engraved. He contrived and 
managed a lottery of books, to repay Mr. Ogilvy’s great 
expences in these concerns, and a lesser one of books for 
Bristol fair, which turned to good advantage, Mr. King 
attending there. He then engaged in Ogilvy’s Book of 
Roads,” superintending the whole, digesting the notes, 
directing the engravings, three or four of which he exe- 
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cuted with his own hand, which was the first time he at- 
tempted handling the graver. Mr. Ogiivy was so sensible 
of his merit and fidelity, that he treated him with peculiar 
attention on all occasions, and allowed him a music-master 
to teach him to play upon the violin, and ofiered to renew 
his place of cosmographer to the king, and put his name 
in jointly, or in reversion ; this he declined, but accepted 
the offer to undertake, 0!i his own account, the map of 
Westminster, which he completed in 167 5, on the scale 
of 100 feet to an inch. He employed himself also in en- 
graving the letter-work of various maps. He laid out 
some of the principal streets of the metropolis, particularly 
those of 8oho ; and most of the first building articles, or 
leases, were drawn up by him. At length his connexions 
with the heralds procured him to be created Rouge-dragoa 
in 1677, but the fees of this office being small, he found 
it expedient to continue his employment of engraving and 
herald-painting. He designed a map of Staffordshire; yet 
through sir Henry St. George, Norroy, and his old master, 
Dugdale, Garter, the duties of the office took a good part 
of his time. Being very useful to these kings at arms, 
they pressed him to remove to the college, which he did at 
Lady-day, 1680, Dugdale accommodating him with a cham- 
ber, and some other conveniences, and St. George with a 
kitchen. He assisted St. CJcorgc in his visitations, as one of 
his deputies, in 1681 ami 1682 ; and, upon the death of the 
duke of Norfolk, his successor nominated him registrar in 
the room of Mr. Devenish, York; although opposed by 
the colh^ge as without a precedent. He was also trusted 
and consulted about the burial of Charles II. the proclaiming 
and the coronation of his sneres.sor, ami took a part in the 
magnificent publication of the latter ceremony with Mr. 
Sandford, Lancaster herald. The Revolution soon following, 
he became extremely useful in the ceremonial of William 
and Mary’s coronation. Mr. Sandford resigniitg his tabard 
to him, he became, for three or four months, Lancaster 
and Rouge-dragon, the patent not passing until the follow- 
ing July. 

From this time his merit was so w'ell known, and so en- 
tirely acknowledged, that he bore a deserved sway in the 
college, such as perhap.s no other herald of his standing 
ever did ; for being skilled in the languages, especially 
the Latin and f'rencb, and being intimately conversant in 
%vhatever related to the order of the Garter, he was fixed 
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upon to be deputy to sir Thomas St, George, Garter, to 
tajke the insignia to invest the elector of Brandenburgh : 
and was afterwards frequently employed in similar com* 
missions and foreign instaUatigns. 

Among his other literary labours wi^re his composing, a 
pack of cards containiug the arms, of the English nobility, 
in imitation of “ Claud Oronce Fine Brianille and “ the 
order of the installation of prince George of Denmark, 
Charles duke of Somerset, and George duke of Nortbum- 
berland, at Windsor, April 8, 1684,” printed in London, 
in 1684, in folio. As also the “Installation of Henry 
duke of Norfolk, Henry earl of Peterborough, and Lau- 
rence earl of Rochester, Windsor, July 22, 1685,” printed 
in London in the same year, 1686, in folio. Besides these 
various occupations he afterwards became secretary to the 
commissioners for settling the public accounts, and secre- 
tary to the comptrollers of the army. In both he acquired 
the highest commendation. Mr. King was a man of great 
varied powers, and as an herald and genealogist, he equalled 
his great master Dugdale. He also wrote a valuable work, 
lately published from his MS. in the British Museum, by 
Mr. George Chalmers, entitled, “ Natural and political 
observations and conclusions upon the State and Condition 
of England.” Dying August 2y, 1712, aged 63, he was 
buried in the chancel of St. Bonnet’s church, Paul’s Wbarl^ 
where is a handsome mural monnincnt of marble. He was 
twice married, but left no issue. * 

KING (John), a learned English bishop, was great 
nephew of Robert King, the first bishop of Oxford, and 
son of Philip King of Worinenhale or Wornall, near Brill 
in Buckingluinishire, by JOlizabeth, daughter of Edmund 
Conquest of Houghton Conquest in Bedfordshire. He 
was born at Wornall about 1559, educated in Westminster- 
school, and sent to Christ church, Oxford, in 1576 ; where 
he took, in due time, his degrees in arts. He was after- 
wards chaplain to queen Elizabeth ; archdeacon of Not- 
tingham in 15yOj doctor of divinity in 1601 j dean of 
Christ church in 1605 j and bishop of London in 1611. 
Besides^his “ Lectures upon Jonah,” printed in 1594, he 
publislied several sermons. James I. used to style him 
“the kingai preachers j” and lord chief justice Coke often 
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declared, that ** he was the best speaker in the star-cham- 
ber in his time.” He was so constant in preaching, after 
he was a bishop, that he never missed a Sunday, when his 
health permitted. He died March 30, 1621, and was in- 
terred in St. Paul’s cathedral. Soon after, the papists re- 
ported, that he died a member of their church, in a 
pamphlet entitled The Bishop of London his Legacy 
but the falsity of this story was sufficiently exposed by his 
son Henry, in a sermon at St. Paul’s cross, Nov. 25, 1621, 
and by bishop Godwin, in the appendix to his “ Coinmen- 
tarius de Prsesulibus Anglia*.”’ 

KING (Henry), bishop of Chichester in the seventeenth 
century, was eldest son of the preceding, by Jane, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Henry Freeman of Staffordshire, and was born 
at Wornall in Buckinghamshire in January 1591, and edu- 
cated in grammar learning partly in the free-school at 
Thame in Oxfordshire, and partly at Westminster-school, 
from which he was elected a student of Christ church iit 
1603. On June the 19th, 1611, he took the degree of 
bachelor of arts; and July the 7th, 1614, that of master. 
He then entered into holy orders, and became an eminent 
preacher, and chaplain to king James I. He was after- 
wards made archdeacon of Colchester ; residentiary of St. 
Paul’s, and canon of Christ church. On May the 19th, 
1625, he took the degree of doctor of divinity. He was 
afterward.s citaplain to king Charles I. ami February the 
6th, 1638, was installed in the ileancry of Rochester. In 
1641 he was advanced to the see of Chichester, to which 
he was consecrated December 19th of that year. But 
though he was always esteemed a puritan, and had been 
promoted to that see in order to please that party ; yet 
upon the breaking out of the civil wars, and the dissolu- 
tion of episcopacy, he was treated by them with great se- 
verity ; “ nor was he suffered to live quietly at his friend’s 
house (for some time, at least), when they could discover 
him.” He lived for the most part with sir Richard Hobart, 
who had married his sister, at Langley in Buckinghamshire, 
by whom he was supported. At the restoration he reco- 
vered his bishopric. Wood tells us, that “ lie was es- 
teemed by many persons of his neighbourhood and diocese, 
the epitome of all honours, virtues, and generous iioble- 

‘ Alh. Ox. vol. I. — flen. Diet. — Bibliographer, vol. I. p. .^06, — DodU’tf tb. 
iiist. voK 1. whtjrt* irt a dUcusision oii the of his liiriung papist. 
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ness, and a person never to be forgotten by his tenants and 
by the poor.” He died October the 1st, 1669, and was 
interred on the south side of the choir belonging to his 
cathedral of Chichester, where a monument was erected 
to him, with an inscription, in which it is said, that he 
was “ antiqu‘d, e^que regiS. Saxonum apud Duninonios in 
Agro Devoniensi prosapia oriundus,” and that he was 
“ natalium splendore illustris, pietate, doctrinS, & virtuti- 
bus illustrior,” &c. He married Anne, daughter of sir 
William Russel of Strensham in Worcestershire, hart, who 
after the bishop’s decease married sir Thomas Millington 
the physician. 

He published several works, viz. 1. “ Sermons,” printed 
at different times. 2. “ Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer,” 
1628, and 1684, 4to. 3. “ 'I’he Psalms of David, from the 
new translation of the Bible, turned into Metre, &c.” 1651, 
12mo. 4. A deep Groan fetched at tlie Funeral of the 

incomparable and glorious monarch king Charles I.” 1649, 
in one sheet. 5. “ Poems, Elegies, Paradoxes, Sonnets,” 
1657, 8vo. 6. Various Latin and Greek poems, published 
in several books. 7. There is a letter of his to Mr. Isaac 
Walton, concerning the three imperfect books ol Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity; dated Nov. 17, 1664, and prefixed 
to Walton’s Life of Hooker.” The merit of his poems, 
with extracts, has been ably discussed by Headley’, Ellis, 
and Park, as appears by our authorities, lie bad a brother, 
John, who became a student of (’brist church in 1 608, 
and was afterwards public orator of the university, canon 
of Christ church in 1624, and the year following doctor of 
divinity and canon of Windsor, and about that time pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, and rector of Hemenham in Berk- 
shire. He died January 2, 1638-9, and was interred at 
Christ church in Oxford. He published a single sermon, 
and one or two Latin orations.* 

KING (John), rector of Chelsea, vvas born at St. Co- 
lumb in Cornwall, May 1, 1652. He was educated at Exe- 
ter college, Oxford, but took the degree of D. D. at Ca- 
therine-hall, Cambridge, where his triend sir William 
Dawes was master. When first in orders, he had the cu- 
racy of Bray, in Berkshire. By his second wife he ac- 
quired the patronage of Pcrtcnhull, in Bedlordshirc, and 

' Ath. Ox. vol. n — Oen. Diet.— Nicliols’s Poems.— Cil.bt-r's Lives.— I'opo- 
^r&plicr. vol. I. p. 4 (lS.— Hendley^s l^eoiities.— Lensurn Lie vo>. \ . siud V L '* 
Ifllifl’s SpecHttCDSj vol. 111 .-— UsIict’s Life and p- 
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was instituted to that rectory in June 1690; but in 1694, 
excbanj^ed it for Chelsea, the value of which he consider- 
ably advanced by letting out the glebe on lives for building. 
In 1731 he was collated to the prebend of Wighton in 
York cathedral, by sir William Dawes, archbishop. He 
died May 30, 1732, and was buried at Pertenhall. Besides 
two occasional sermons, he published, 1. “ Animadversions 
on a pamphlet entitled A Letter of udvite to the churches 
of the Nonconformists of the Knglish nation ; endeavour- 
ing their satisfaction in that point, Who are the true church 
of Kngland ?” 2d edit. 1702, -Uo. 2. “ 'Phe case of .lohn 
Atherton, bishop of Waterford in Ireland, fairly repre- 
sented against a partial edition of Dr. Barnard’s relation 
and sermon at his fuJieral, &c.” 17 It), 8vo. In the appen- 
dix are two anonymous letters; but it appears by inter- 
lineations in Dr. King’s own hand, that the first was from 
Dr. 'riiomas Mill, bishop of Waterford, and the second 
was to that bishop from the rev. Mr. Alcock, chancellor of 
Waterford. .3.“ Tolando-Psendologo-mastix, ora curry- 
comb for a lying coxcomb. Being an answer to a lato 
piece of Mr. Toland’s called Hypatia,” Loud. 1721, 8vo. 
■^I'liere is also in tint British Museum, a small quarto volume 
in MS. by Dr. King, coutciiuing a supplement and remarks 
on the life of sir Thomas More ; a letter on sir Thomas 
IMorc’s house at Chelsea, and either miscellanies. 

Dr. King’s eldest son, Joii.v, was born Ang, 5, 1696, 
and from Eton school was sent to King’s college, Cam- 
bridge, of which he hecatnc fellow, and look the degree of 
M. A. He afterwarils settled at Stamford in Lincolnshire, 
and practised physic there with great reputation, but was 
cutoff by a fever, Oct. 12, 1728. He published “ Epis- 
lola ad virum ornatis. Joarinem Kreind, &c. in qua D. W. 
Trilleri, Phil, et M. D, epistoiani medico-criticam super 
primu et tertio cpiderniorum, a viro ornatissimo editis, ad 
examen rcvocavit J. King,” Cambri»lge, 1722, Svo ; ai>U 
an excellent, and now rare, edition of “ Knripidis Hecuba, 
Orestes, & PbtEuissao,” ibid. 1726, Hvo.* 

KING (John Glrn), a learned English writer and anti- 
quary, was boru in the comity of Norfolk in 1731. He 
was educated at Caius college, Cambridge, vvhert; be took 
his degrees of B. A. and M. A. in 1752 and 1763, and at 

• Preface to Martyn’^' Disscitiilions nn the — Nijiiofci’s Buwycr, — 
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subseciMCT^ periods ^erwas'^dmitted to the degree of D. D* 
and received a. member of the royal society, and of the 
society of aotiquaiieS, In 1764, he obtained the appoint- 
xnent of chaplain to the English factory at Petersburgh. In 
this situation he was led to inquire into the ceremonies of 
the Russian church) which be continually saw practised) 
and determined to gire a faithful description of the same 
in bis own language. He accordingly published, in 1772, 
in a handsome quarto, illustrated with engravings, a work), 
entitled “ The Rites and Ceremonies of the Greek Chdl‘ch 
in Russia ; containing an account of its doctrine, worship, 
and discipline.” In 1778, he wrote and published a letter 
to the bishop of Durham, containing some observations oiv 
the climate of Russia, and the northern countries, with a 
view of the flying-mountains at Zarsko Sello, near St. Pe- 
tersburgh. Soon after his return to his native country, he 
was [^resented to the rectory of Worrnley, in Hertfordshire, 
in 1783 ; and in 1786 he purchased Dr. John Warner’s cha- 
])el in Broad-court, Drury-lane, in which he officiated as 
preacher. W hile be resided at Petersburgh, the empress 
of Russia had appointed him her medallist, and he was en- 
gaged in a inedaliic work at the time of bis death, which 
happened Nov. 2, 1787, in the fifty-sixth year of his age, 
aiul was buried at Worrnley. Besides the works already 
mentioned, Dr. King was author of “ Observations on the 
Barber! ni Vase,” which are printed in the eighth volume 
of the Transactions of the Aiitiqnariaii Society.^ 

KING (Pi'Tf.k), chancellor of England, and famous for 
his ecclesiastical learning, as well as his knowledge in the 
law, wa.s born in 16o9 at Exeter, Devonshire, where his 
father, an eminent grocer and suiter in that city, though a 
man of c(jnsjtIerabJe .substance, and descended from a good 
family, determined to bring up his son to his own trade. 
With ibis vicyv, he took him into his business ; and kept 
him at his shop for some years : however, the son’.s incli- 
nation being strongly bent to learning, he took all opjror- 
tunities of gratifying his passion, laying out all the money 
he could spare in books, and devoting every moment of his 
leisure hours to study ; so that he became a scholar of very 
great accomplishments, which were hid under the appear- 
ance of an attention to the business of the .shop. This, 

* Gent. Mag. LX’II. an>l LIX. — His felterto ilie TJhbop of Durliain i» in th'’. 
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however, was discovered by ibe celebrated Locke, whoiwasr 
his uncle by his mother’s aide, aod'Who, after some dis- 
course, being greatly surprised and pleased with the pro- 
digious advances bis nephew had made in literature, ad- 
vised him to commence a regular course of study at Ley- 
den : and it is said to have been by his advice, that 
Mr. King afterwards entered himself a student at the In- 
ner-Temple, and applied himself to the law; in which 
profession his talents and industry soon rendered him 
celebrated. 

In the mean time, he attracted the notice of the learned 
world, by a publication on a subject somewhat foreign 
from those which were connected with his professional 
studies, but which occupied no small portion of the time 
which he could spare from them. When he was in his 
twenty-second year, he published the first part of a \vork 
entitled, “ An Inquiry into the Constitution, Discipline, 
Unity, and Worship, of the Primitive Clmrcb, that flou- 
rished within the first three hmulred years after Christ, 
faithfully collected out of the extant writings of those ages,’^ 
1691, 8vo. This was written with a view to promote what 
w'as then thought very promising, the scheme of a com- 
prehension with the dissenters : and the author had at least 
the merit of showing that spirit of peace, unity, and mode- 
ration, which would have done honour to all parties con- 
cerned ; but bis attempt to prove bishops and presbyters 
of the same order was not successful. He afterwards i)ub- 
lisbed the second part of the “ Inquiry into the Consti- 
tution, &c. and having solicited, in a modest and unaf- 
fected way to be shewn, either publicly or privately, any 
mistakes be might have made, that request was first com- 
plied with by Mr. Edmund Elys; between whom anil our 
author several letters w'ere exchanged upon the subject 
in 1692, which were published by Mr. Elys in 1694, 8vo, 
under the title of “ Letters on sev’eral subjects.” But the 
most formal and elaborate answer to the “ Inquiry” ap- 
peared afterwards in a work entitled “ Original draught of 
the Primitive Church,” by a Mr. Sclater, which is said to 
have made a convert of Mr. King himself. 

Mr. King had not been many years at the Temple, when 
he had acquired as high a reputation for his knowledge in 
law, as he had before for his knowledge in divinity ; and, 
in 1699, obtained a seat in the House of Commons, as re- 
presentative for the borough of Beer- Alston, in Devon- 
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ibire; and the same honour was continued to liim, nut 
only in the ensuing and last parliament of king Williani, 
but in the five succeeding parliaments of queen Anne, hi 
tile mean time he published his inquiries into church 
history, and the history of early opinions, and having com- 
pleted some collections he had already made, and digested 
them into proper order, he published, in 1702, “ The His- 
tory of the Apostles’ Creed, with critical Observations on its 
several articles,” 8vo; a treatise written with judgment and 
learning. Peter de Coste, who sent an abstract of it in 
French to Bernard, to be published in his “ Nouvelles de 
la Republique de Lettres” for November anti December, 
1702, has related a very remarkable particular concerning 
it. He tells us that an English prelate, distinguished for 
his erudition, fancying it could only be a compilation from 
several discourses already printed, or perhaps an abridg- 
ment of Pearson’s “ Exposition of the Creed,” who seemed 
to have exhausted the subject, began to read it with this 
disadvantageous prepossession ; but was quickly convinced 
of his mistake, and surprized to find so many 'curious 
things, not to be met with in Pearson, and to observe so 
little borrowed from that writer’s “ Exposition.” 

From this time, however, our author found himself 
under a necessity of relinquishing pursuits of this kind, on 
account of the increasing and urgent business which his 
abilities as a lawyer brought into his hands ; and in a few 
years his merit in the law was distinguished by the highest 
honours. July 1708, he was chosen recorder of London ; 
and knighted by queen Anne September following. In 
1709, he was appointed one of the managers of the ilouse 
of Commons, at the trial of Sacheverell. Uj>on the acces- 
sion of George I. he was appointed lord ciiief-justice of 
the court of common-pleas, and soon after sworn of the 
privy-council. He was created a peer May the 25th, 
1725, by the title of lord King, baron of Ockham, in Sur- 
rey ; and the great seal being taken from lord Macclesfield, 
was delivered to him the 1st of June following. He did 
not, however, make that figure as chancellor, which was ex- 
pected from the character that raised him to it ; and it is 
said that more of his decrees were repealed by the House 
of Lords than of any other chancellor in the same space of 
time. Yet it is allowed that he took extraordinary pains 
in the discharge of his office, which, impairing his consti- 
tution by degrees, brought on at last a paralytic disorder ; 
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and his distemper increasing, he resigned the seals the 
26th Nov. 1733, and died July the 22d following, at his 
seat at Ockham, leaving behind him two sons and two 
daughters, and a widow, the daughter of Richard Seys, 
of Boverton, in Glamorganshire, esq. Lord King was a man 
of great integrity, knowledge, and diligence, although not of 
transcendant abilities. He was interred in Ockham church, 
Surrey, where a monument was erected to his memory.* 
KING (Dk. William), a learned archbishop of Dublin, 
was descended of an ancient family, and born at Antrim, 
in Ireland, May the 1st, 1650. At twelve years of age, 
he was sent to the grammar-school at Dungannon, in the 
county of T3 ronc ; and at seventeen, to 'rrinity-college, 
near Dublin, where he took the <legrees in arts, when he 
became of proper standiiig. In 167'i- he was admitted into 
priest’s orders by ab|», Parker of 'f'«iam, who, taking him 
for his chaplain in 1676, jiresented him the same? year to a 
prebend, and afterwards to the precentorship, of 'rnam. 
In 1679, he was promoted by his patron, then archbishop 
of Dublin, to the chancellorship of St. Patrick, and to the 
parish of St. Warburgh in Dublin. He had the reputation 
of iincoiiimon ahilittes and learning; and a season was 
now approaching winch gave him a fair opportunity of dis- 
playing themi. Acttordingly, in the reign of James H, 
when popery began to raise her head, he, following the 
example of his Knglish brethren, boldly undertook the de- 
fence of the l*rotestant cause in lrolan<l, against Peter 
Manby, the dean of Londonderry, who had lately gone 
over to the Catholic faith. In 1687, Manby having pub- 
lished a [)amphlet in vindication of his conduct, entitled 
“ Considerations which obliged him to emlu'ace the Ca- 
tliolic religion,” our author drew up “ An Answer,” and 
printed it at Dublin the same year in quarto, Manby, en- 
couraged by the court, aud assisted by the most learned 
champions of the church of Rome, published a reply, 
callccl “ A reformed Catechism, &c.” ; and our author 
.soon after rcjoinccl, in “ A Vindication of the Answer to 
the Considerations, 1688,” 4to. Manby dropped the con- 
troversy, but tlispersed a sheet of paper, artfully written, 
with this title, ‘‘ A Letter to a Friend, shewing the vanity 
of this opinion, that every man’s sense and reason are to 
guide him in matters of faith but our author did not suf- 

^ Biog. Blit.— Wbi®too’8 Life.~Gtiit, Mag. vol* LXIL tnd LXX. 
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fer this to pass Vrithout confuting it, in ** A Vindication of 
the Christian Religion and Reformation, against the at- 
tempts of a late letter, &c. 1681,’* 4to. 

The deanery of St. Patrick’s becoming vacant at this 
time, Dr. King was elected to it ; and appeared ^o active 
in supporting the Revolution, which had now taken place, 
that, after the landing of king James in Ireland in I68y, 
he was twice confined in Dublin-castle. He was attacked, 
not long after, in a weekly paper called “ The Abhor- 
rence,” with an intent to render him more obnoxious ; 
and was also assaulted in the street, where a musket with 
a lighted match was levelled at him. He was likewise 
disturbed in the performance of divine service at his church 
several times, particularly on Candlemas-day ; when seven 
ofiScers who were there swore aloud that they would cut 
his throat. All this did not discourage him ; but he *stiH 
persisted, and took his doctor’s degree this same year, 1689. 
Upon king James’s retreat to France, after the battle of 
the Boyne in 1690, he preached a thanksgiving-sermon on 
that occasion in November ; and, January following, was 
promoted to the bishopric of Derry. In 1691 he published 
at London in 4to, “ The State of the Protestants in Ire- 
land, under the late King James’s Government j in which 
their carriage towards him is justified ; and the absolute 
necessity of their endeavouring to be freed from his go- 
vernment, and of submitting to their present majesties, is 
demonstrated.” The third edition, with additions, was 
printed at London the year after, in 8vo. Burnet speaks 
of this book in the following terms : “ This copious history 
is so well received, and so universally acknowledged to be 
as truly as it is finely written, that I refer my readers to 
the account of those matters, which is fully and faithfully 
given by that learned and zealous prelate.” It was at- 
tacked, however, the same year, by Mr. Charles Lesley ; 
who asserted, that there is not one single fact he has in- 
quired into, but he found it false in whole or in part, 
aggravated or misrepresented, so as to alter the whole face 
of the story, and give it perfectly another air and turn ; 
iiisomueh that, though many things he says were true, yet 
he has hardly spoke . a true word, that is, told truly and 
nakedly, without a warp.” Though few, as we imagine, 
will form their judgment of King’s book from this account 
of' it by Lesley ; yet all may allow, that there is a kind 
of colouring peculiar to, and characteristic of, each party ; 
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and that the very same facts, when related by an. historian 
of different political principles, shall have a very different 
appearance, and also make a very different impression upon 
a reader. 

The public tranquillity being now perfectly restored, the 
bishop applied himself more particularly to the duties of his 
pastoral care ; and, reviewing the state of his diocese, pre- 
sently discovered, that, by the great number of colonies 
lately transported from Scotland, many of his people were 
dissenters from the established church, which they opposed 
with as much zeal as the Papists. As he had therefore 
employed his pen against the Papists when danger was 
apprehended from them, so now he took it up against the 
Presbyterians, whom he endeavoured to persuade to con- 
formity, in a piece entitled “ A Di.9course concerning the 
Inventions of Men in the Worship of God,” Dnl)lin, 1694, 
4to. But this attempt only served to engage him in a 
second controversy with these dissenting adversaries, one 
of whose ministers, Mr. Joseph Boyce, presently publislted 

Kemarks,” &c. in which, however, he allows, that the 
bishop’s discourse was written with an air of seriousness 
and gravity, becoming the weight of the subject, as well 
as the dignity of his character. Upon this, the bi.shop 
returned an answer, under the title of “ An Admonition to 
the Dissenting Inhabitants of the Dioce.se of Derry, con- 
cerning a book lately publif.hed by Mr. J. B. entitled 
Remarks, &c.” 1695, 4tu ; to which Mr. Boyce replying, 
the bishop rejoined in A Second Admonition to the Dis- 
senting Inhabitants, .&c.” published the same year at 
Dublin, in«4to; and thus the controversy ended. 

In 1702 he published at Dublin, in 4to, his celebrated 
treatise “ De Origine Mali,” which was republished the 
same year at London in 8vo i in which he en<ieavours to 
shew how all <he .several Itinds of evil with which the world 
abounds, are consistent with the goodness of God, and may 
be accounted for without the supposition of an evil prin- . 
ciple. Wc do not find that any exceptions were made at 
first to this work at home ; but it fell under the cognizance > 
of some Very eminent foreigners. Mr. Bernard having , 
given an abridgmt nt of it in hi.s Nouvedes de Ja R4 t 
publujne cies Leltres” for May and June 1 703, thjait 
ahriJgment fell into the hpnds of Mr Bayle, wboj obseiy- 
jtrgr his Manichean system to be in danger from ii,f did not , 

; till he could see and consult the book itscil]|^ ,buL'e;^a<r 
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mined the hypothesis of our author as it was represented 
in Bernard’s extracts, and in a passage cited by the writers 
of the Acta Kruditorum Lipsise,” which had been 
omitted by Bernard. Bayle was blamed for this by Ber- 
nard, and nut without reason, as he had manifestly mis- 
taken the prelate’s meaning in many particulars, and at- 
tacked him upon principles which he would have denied ; 
but the dispute did not end so : Bayle afterwards replied 
to Bernard ; and, having procured the bishop’s book, mads 
several new observations upon it, which were published in 
the fifth tome of his “ Reponse,” &c. Leibnitz also wrote 
“ Remarks” on this work, which, however, he styles “ a 
work full of elegance and learning.” These remarks, 
which are in French, were published by Des IVlaizeaux, in 
the third volume of the “ Recueil de diverses Pieces sur la 
Philosophie, &c. par Mess. Leibnitz, Clarke, Newton, &c.” 
at Amsterdam, 1720, in three vols. 12mo. In the mean 
time, the bishop, though he did not publicly and formally 
reply to these writers, left a great number of manuscript 
papers, in which he considered their several objections to 
his system, and laboured to vindicate it. These papers 
were afterwards communicated to Mr. Edmund Law, M. A. 
fellow of Christ’s college in Cambridge, afterwards bishop 
of Carlisle, who had translated the bishop’s book, and 
written notes upon it ; and who then printed a second 
edition of his translation, in the notes to which he inserted 
the substance of those papers. The whole came out with 
this title, ** An Essay on the Origin of Evil, by Dr. William 
King, late lord archbishop of Dublin : translated from the 
Latin, with Notes, and a Dissertation concerning the 
Principle and Criterion of Virtue, and the Origin of the 
Passions. The second edition. Corrected and enlarged 
from the author’s manuscripts. To which are added, two 
Sermons by the same author ; the former concerning 
Divine Prescience ; the latter on the Fall of Man.” Loud. 
17112, 2 vols. 8vo. A third edition was published in 1739, 
and it was for some years a book in great vogue at Cam- 
bridge, but its reputation has been declining for a much 
longer period. 

The same year also that he published his book ** De 
Originc Mali,” viz. 1702, he was translated to the arch- 
bishopric of Dublin. He was appointed one of the lords 
justices of Ireland in 1717, and held the same office twice 
afterwards, in 1721 and 1723. He died at his palace in 
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Dublin, May 8, 1729. Besides the works above-mentioned, 
he published several occasional Sermons. That “ Con- 
cerning Divine Prescience,” which was printed by Mr. 
Law, was preached and published in 1709, with this title: 

Divine Predestination and Fore-knowledge consistent 
with the Freedom of Man’s Will and as the bishop, in 
this discourse, had started a doctrine concerning the moral 
attributes of the Deity, as if different from the moral 
qualities of the same name in man, he was attacked upon 
tins head by writers of very unlike complexions ; by Dr. 
John Edwards, in a piece called “ The Divine Perfections 
vindicated,” &c. ; and by Anthony Collins, esq. in a pam- 
phlet entitled “ A Vindication of the Divine Attributes,” 
ike. both in 1710. The archbishop did not enter into a 
controversy, yet endeavoured to remove ail objections to 
his general scheme*, with which this was intimately con- 
nected, in those papers ; the substance of which, as we 
have observed, was printed in Mr. Law’s notes, after his 
death. Archbishop King, as appears by his correspond- 
ence with Swift, was a man of humour, and many of hi# 
bons mots were at one time current.* 

KING (Dr. Wili.iam), an ingenious and htimourous 
English writer, was horn in London, 16G3, the son of 
Ezekiel King, a gentleman. He was allied to the noble 
hiinilies of Clarendon and Uochester. From Westminster 
school, wliere he was a scholar on the foundation under 
the care of Dr. Busby, he was at eighteen elected to 
Christ-church, Oxford, and admitted a student there in 
Michaelmas term, I n S 1 . 

Early in life Mr. King became possessed of a small pa- 
ternal estate in Middlesex. From his occasionally men- 
tioning “ his tenants in Northampton and Leicestershire,” 
bis biographers have supposed him to have been a land- 
holder also in those counties ; but there is little authority 
for such a supposition. However, from his going out 
compounder when he took his first dcg«ee, it is plain that 
he had a tolerable fortune, which enabled him to indulge 
his genius and inclination in the choice and method of his 
studies. He took his first degree in arts Dec. 8, 1685; 
pro4$^eded regularly to M. A. July 6, 1GS8 ; and the same 
year commenced author. A religious turn of mind, joined 

• Biog. Blit. — Swifr\s Woiks, see Intkx, — Burnet’s Own Times. — loner’s 
I.ifp of bisliop Horne, p. 9'3. — Bowles’s edition of Pope’s Works. — Burdy’s 
Life of Skelton, p. 134. 
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to the vrarmest regard for the honour of his country, pro- 
moted him to rescue the character and name of Wickliffe, 
our first relortner, from the calumnies of mona. Varillas. 
The thing had been publicly requested also, as a proper 
undertaking for such as were at leisure, and would take 
the trouble. Mr. King, therefore, deeming himself to be 
thus called forth to the charge, readily entered the lists; 
and with a proper mixture of wit and learning, handsomely 
exposed the blunders of that French author, in “ Reflec- 
tions upon Mons. Varillas* History of Heresy, book I. tom. I, 
so far as relates to English matters, more especially those 
of Wickliffe.” About this time, having fixed on the civil 
law as his profession, he entered upon that study in the 
university. 

In J6yo he translated from the French of Monsieur and 
Madame Dacier, ** The Life of Marcus Aurelius Antoni- 
nus, the Homan Emperor; together with some select re- 
marks on the said Antonin us*s Meditations concerning him- 
self, treating of a natural man’s happiness, &c. as- also 
upon the Life of Antoninus.” About the same time he 
wrote “ A Dialogue shewing the way to Modern Prefer- 
ment,” a humourous satire, which contains some solid truths, 
under the disguise of a conversation between three illus- 
trious personages; the tooth-drawer to cardinal Porto- 
Carero ; the corn-cutter to pope Innocent XL ; and the 
receiver-general to an Ottoman mufti. On July 7, 1692, 
he took his degree of B. and D. LL. and Nov. 12, that 
year, by favour of abp. Tillotson, obtained a fat, which, 
admitting him an advocate at Doctor’s commons, enabled 
him to plead in the courts of the civil and ecclesiastical 
law. In 1693 he published a translation of “ New Man- 
ners and Characters of the two great Brothers, the Duke of 
Bouillon and Mareschal Turenne, written in French by James 
de Langdale, Baron of Saumieres.” Either in this, or early 
in the following year, appeared a very extraordinary morgeau, 
under the title of “ An Answer to a Book which will be pub- 
lished next week entitled A Letter to the Rev. Dr. South, 
upon occasion ofu late Book entitled Animadversions on Dr* 
Sherlock’s Book, entiiled A Vindication of the Holy and 
Ever-blessed 'frinity. Being a Letter to the Author.” *Iii 
August 1694, i.Ir. Molesworth publishing his Account of 
Denmark as >! . as in the j’ear 1692,” in which he treats 
the Dane.. . . their monarch with great contempt, and 
takes t):c n 'lmiiy of insinuating those wild principles. 
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by . which he supposes liberty to be established, ami by which 
bis adversaries suspect that all subordination and govern- 
pient is endangered. Dr. King therefore took up his pen 
once more in his country’s cause, the honour of w'hich was 
thought to be kleniislied by that account, Mr. Sclieel, the 
Danish minister, having presented a memorial against it. 
Animated with this spirit. Dr. King drew up a censure of 
it, which he printed in 1694, under the title of “ Animad- 
versions on tlic pretended Account of Denmark.” This was 
so much approved by prince George, consort to the prin- 
cess Anne, that tlie doctor was soon after appointed secre- 
tary to her royal highness. 

In 1697 he took a share with his fellow-collegians at 
Clirist-cluirch, in the memorable dispute concerning the 
authenticity of Phalaris’s Epistles. His first appearance 
in that controversy was owing to his boitig accidentally 
present at a conversation between Dr. Bentley and Mr. 
Bennet the bookseller, concerning the MS. of Plialaris in 
the King’s library. Mr. Boyle, when answering Bentley’s 
Dissertation, applied to our author for the particulars of 
what passed on that occasion ; which he received in the 
short but expressive letter which Boyle has printed in his 
book, in 1698, with the testimonies of Mr. Bennet and 
Mr. Gibson (who had hoea eniployed as the collator). 
Stung by these stubborn facts, Dr. Bemtley, in the en- 
larged edition of his Dissertation, 1699, endeavoured to 
invalidate their force, by an aitein]>t to weaken the credi- 
bility of the witnesses. On Dr. King, in particular, he 
bas condescended to bestow near eight pages of his pre- 
face, a .short specimen of which is annexed to the Letter 
we have last referred to. In a second letter to Mr. Boyle, 
our author with great modesty refutes the groundless ca- 
lumny, and proves that Dr. Bentley himself has conlirmed 
his testimony in every particular, except having omitted 
ihe great critic’s beautiful similitude of “ a squeezed 
brange.” 

^ In the progress of the controversy, Dr. King published 
his “ Dialogues of the Dead,” written (as he says) “ in 
self-defence,” and replete wuh that species of banter 
^Wch was his peculiar talent, and which must have greatly 
Bibrtified his adversary. How much Dr. King had this 
controversy at heart, may .be seen by the various inetho- 
raiida concerning it which are scattered up and down ia 
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his works. At the end of 1698, or early in 1699, came 
out A Journey to London in the year 16.98, alter the 
ingenious method of that made by I)r. JMartin Lister tlie 
same ycarj” which he designed as a vindication of his 
country. This was an excellent speciiiien of that parti- 
cular humour in which he excelled. Dr. King thought it 
better than any of his former works, as he frequently wrote 
afterwards under the name of ** The Author of the Journey 
to London.” 

It has been generally allowed that Dr. King, tliough he 
could not endure his business as an advocate, made an ex- 
cellent judge in the court of delegates, as often as he was 
called to that bench. The fatigue, however, of a civilian’s 
duty was too great for his natural indolence ; and he re- 
tired to his student’s place at Christ church, to indulge 
his prctiouiinant attachment at better leisure. From this 
time, giving way to that vegolii so incident to the 

poetical race, he passed liis da3 s in the pursuit of tlie 
same ravishing images, which, being aptly moulded, came 
abroad in manuscript, in tlie form of pleasant talcs and 
other pieces in verse, at various times, as they happened to 
lie finished. Many of the.se he afterwards collected, and 
published, with other pieces, in his “ Miscellanies.” In 
1700 he publislied without a name, a severe satire on the 
credulity of sir IJans .Sloanc, entitleil “ T’he Tratisac- 
tiuncer, with some of liis pliilosopli/caJ fancies, in two 
iJJaJoiTtics.’* The iioiy h) tnict is arlmirable; and it 
wust be acknowlciiged, notwitlistiinding the deservedly 
high character of sir IJans a.s a physician and a naturalist, 
that our author has in many places discovered the vuhicr- 
able heel of Achilles, and that his satirical observations are 
in general well-founded. 

Early ill 1701, Dr. King was recalled to the busy scenes 
of life. His friend James the thirtl earl of Anglesea (who 
had succeeded to that title April 1, 1690), married Oct, 
28, 1699, the lady Catharine Darnle^", natural daughter 
to king James II. by Catharine countess of Dorchester, 
and had by her one daughter. After living together little 
more tlian a year, a dispute arose between them, which 
ended in a separation. Lord Anglesea solicited the as- 
sistance of Dr. King; and the force of friendship prevailed 
over his natural aver.sion to the wrangling of the bar. He 
complied witli the request ; took abundant pains for his 
old friend, more than lie was ever known to do j and dis- 
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Luiguislied himself so in the earl’s defence, as shewed him. 
to have had abilities in his profession equal to any occa- 
sion that might call for them, and ciFectnally established 
his reputation in the character of a civilian, as he had al- 
ready' (lone in that of a polite writer. 

Notwithstanding the reputation acquired by Dr. King in 
this cause, lie never afterwards attained any striking emi- 
nence in a profession where constant assiduity and a long 
course of years are requisites for the acquisition of fame. 
Captivated by the muses, he neglected business, and by 
degrees, as is natural to such tempers, began to dread and 
abhor it. Heedless of those necessary supplies which a 
due attention would aclnally have brought to his finances, 
they were so much inijjaircd by his neglect, and by the 
gay ('onrse of life wliicii he led, that he gladly accojited 
tlie oifer of preferment in Ireland ; a sure sign tliat his 
jiractico was then not very considerable, as he is perhaps 
the only civilian that ever went to reside in Ireland after 
once having experienced the emoluments of a settlement 
in Doctors Commons. I’lie exact period of his (juitting this 
kingdom cannot now be ascertainetl. It has hecii generally 
supposed that he woul with the earl of Pembroke, who 
was appointed lord li(*utenant in April 1707. But he was 
• utrtainly in Ireland much earlier, as vve have a correct copy 
of “ Mnliy of .Mouiitown,” in 1 701, from the author liim- 
*olf, with a coiuplaiut that, before that time, some spurious 
copitts had crept ialo the world. It is prohahle, thercibre, 
that his prelci n.i.nt was (»'\ing to tlu,- noiled .’’U’rests of the 
earl of Jlochc?>t(;r, his rclalie.n (lord-iioiitonant of Ireland 
from Dec. 12, 1700, to Ft'h. 4, and liis noble jia- 

tron the earl of Ptonbro!;- (lord high admiral ot Kr.gland 
ar.d Irrlaod from dan. 1601-2 to Aiay 1702b It this eofi- 
jeeiure lic aii(»we<l, the date is fixed ch'arly t(> the hegin- 
iiing of 1702 , .'uid the thre.ad of the history is ])roperIy 
connected. Di. King was. now in a new' acene of Rotioii. 
H(^ was judge of the high court of admiralty in Irolaiul, 
sole ('ommissioner of the jiri^es, ruid k('eper of the record.^ 
in Bermingham’s t(.)W(n'. Tiu^ latter, indeed, was rather a 
matter of honour than profit ; the sahiry being at that time 
but t(m j'lonnds a year, though afterwards advanced to 400. 
Ho w.is likewise apjiointed vicar- general to the lord pri- 
mate, Dr. Narcissus Marsh. With these honours he was 
well received and counttmanced by persons of die highest 
rank, and might have made his fortune, if the change of 
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climate could have wrought a change in his disposition. 
But so far was he from treasuring up the money in a man- 
ner thrown into his lap, that he returned to England with 
no other treasure than a few merry poems and humourous 
essays. Sucli indeed was his profusion, that he might have 
said with Virgil’s shepherd, non unqiiam gravis n-re domimi 
mihi dextra redibat. 

On Nov. 25, 1708, the earl of Wharton was appointed 
lord lieutenant. His secretary, Mr. Addison, immediately 
on his arrival in Ireland, was made keeper of the records ; 
and Dr. King returned to London, where he almost imme- 
diately gave the world those admirable instances of the 
humour so peculiarly his own, by publishing “ Useful 
transactions in philosophy and other sorts of Learning.” 
'Lite last of these, containing “ A Voyage to the Island of 
Cajamai in America,” is one of the severest and most lui- 
fiiourous satires that ever was written in prose. 

He next employed himself in finishing his “Art of Love,” 
with a preface contevining the “ Life of Ovid.” The doc- 
tor’s virtuous disposition is nowhere more remarkably dis- 
tinguished than in this piece; in which both the subject 
and the example so naturally lead into some less chaste 
images, some looser love which stands in need of a remedy. 
It is divided into fourteen books, most of them endiiio- with 
some remarkable fable and interesting novel. In ITOD he 
also published, “ 'i'he Art of Cookery, in imitation of Ho- 
race’s Art of l^oetry; with some letters to Dr. Lister and 
others, occasioned principally by tlie title of a book pub- 
lished by the doctor, being the VVorks of .Vpicius Cmlius, 
concerning the soujis and sauces of the ancients. With 
an extract of the greatest curiosities contained in that 
book.” Neither the poem nor any of the letters has a 
date ; nor has “ The Art of Love.” Whether we should 
impute this to our author’s indolence, or to all’ectation (for 
he has treated sucli exactness in his “ Dialogues of the 
Dead” with some contempt), is uncertain ; but he carried 
it to great excess. Even the volume of “ Miscellanies,” 
which he collected himself, is without a date, either in the 
general title-page, or in that of any particular tract. 

On Aug. 3, 1710, appeared the first number of “The 
Examiner,” the ablest vindication of the measures of the 
queen and her new ministry. Swift began with No. 13, 
and ended by writing part of No. 45 ; when Mr,s. Manley 
took it up, and finished the first volume : it was afterwards 
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resumed by Mr. Oldisworth, who completed four volumes 
more, and published nineteen numbers of a sixlli volume, 
when the queen’s death put an end to the work. The 
original institutors of that paper seem to have employed 
Dr. King as their publisher, or ostensible author, before 
they prevailed on their great champion to undertake that 
task. It is not clear which part of the first ten numbers 
were Dr. King’s; but he appears pretty evidently the 
writer of No. 11, Oct. 12 ; No. 12, Oct, 12 ; and No. 13, 
Oct. 26 ; and this agrees with the account given l)y the 
publisher of his posthuinous works, who says he undeitook 
that paptT abenit the 10th of October. On the 26th ot 
October, no Kxaininer at all aitpeared ; atid the next num- 
ber, which was published Nov. 2, was written by Dr. Swift. 
Our author’s w'tirm zeal for the church, and his contempt 
for the whitis (“ his eyes,” says Dr. Johnson, “ were open 
to all the operations of whiggism”), carried him naturally 
on the side of Sachevcrell ; and he had a hand, in his dry 
sarcastic way, in many political essays of that period, lie 
puhlishod, with this view, “ .'\ friendly Loiter from honest 
'I'om Boggy, to the Ilev. Mr. Goddard, canon of V/iiuisor, 
occasioned by a sermon preached at St. George’s chapel, 
dcdicaieil to her grace the duchess of Marlborough,” 1710; 
and “ A second Letter to Mr. Goddard, occasioned by the 
late Panegyric given him by the Review, Thursday, July 
13, 17 10.’’ 'I'hcse were succeeded by “ Vindication 
of the Rev. Dr, Henry Sachevcrell, from the false, scan- 
dalous, and malicious aspersions, cast upon him in a late 
infamous pamphlet entitled ‘The Modem Fanatic;’ in- 
temlod chterty to espose titc iiiiquiiy of the laction in ge- 
neral, without taking any particular notice of their poor 
mad tool, Bisset, in particular: in a dialogue between 
a tory and a whig This masterly composition bad 

scarcely appeart ti in the world before it was followed by 
“ Mr. Bisset’s Recantation ; in a letter to tite Rev. Dr. 
Sacheverell a singular banter on that enthusiast, whom 
our author once more thought proper to lash, in “ An An- 
swer to a second scandalous book that Mr. Bisset is now 
writing, to be published as soon as possible.” Dr. White 

* Dr. King was undoubteilly assist- prt-scntotl and srt in a clear light* la 
cd in this severe treatise by Cbarles iwu dialogiu s between a sceptic and 
Larabe, M. A. and by Sacheverell him- a deni, 9voi an admirable 

self ; and there is good reason to be- deten«*e both of liatiira) and revn^aled 
lieve that they were aho jointly authors veligloir 
The Principle* of truly re- 
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Kennet’s celebrated sermon on the d.eath of the first duke 
of Devonshire, occasioned, amongst many other publica- 
tions, a jcLi d’esprit of Dr. King, under the title ot y\u 
Answer to Clemens Alexandrinus’s Sermon upon ‘ Quis 
Dives salvetnr?’ ‘ What rich man can he saved proving 
it easy for a camel to get through the eye ot a needle.” In 
1711, Dr. King very diligently employed his pej» in pub- 
lishing that very useful book for schools, his “ Historical 
account of the Heathen Gods and Heroes, necessary for 
the understanding of the ancient Poets;” a work still in 
great esteem, and of which there have been several edi- 
tions. About the same time he translated “ Political con- 
siderations upon Kefincd Politics, and the Master-strokes 
of State, as pi'actised by the Ancients and Moderns, writ- 
ten by Gabriel Xaude, and inscribed to the cardinal Bag- 
ni.” At the .same period also be employed himself on 
Rufinus, or an historical essay on the Pavourite Ministry 
under 'J'licodosius and his son Arcadius; with a poem 
annexed, called ‘ Rufinus, or the Favourite.” These were 
written early in 17 1 1, but not printed till the end of that 
year. They were levelled against the duke of Marlborough 
and his adlierent.s ; and were written with much asperity. 
I'owncds the close of 171 1 his circumstances b(?i»an to re- 
as.stime a favourable aspect ; and he was recommended by 
liis firm friend Swift to an office under government. “ I 
have settled Dr. King,” says that great writer, “ in the 
Gazette ; it will be worth tivo hundred pounds a year to 
him. To-morrow 1 am to carry him to dine with the se- 
cretary.” And in another letter, he tells the archbishop 
of Dublin, “ I have got poor Dr. King, who was some time 
in Ireland, to be gazetteer; which will be worth two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds per annum to him, if be be diligent 
and sober, for which I am engaged. I mention this be- 
cause I think lie was under your grace’s protection in Ire- 
land.” From what Swift tells the archbishop, and a hint 
which be has in another place dropped, it should seem, 
that our author’s finances were in such a state as to render 
the salary of gazetteer no contemptible object to him. 7'he 
olHce, however, was bestowed on Dr, King in a manner 
the most agreeable to his natural temper ; as he bad not 
even the labour of soliciting for it. On the last day of 
J)eccmber, 1711, Dr. Swift, Dr. Freiiid, Mr. Prior, and 
.some other of Mr. secretary St. John’s friends, came to 
visit iiim ; and brought with them the key of the Gazet- 
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teer’s office, and another key for the use of the paper-office, 
which had just before been made the receptacle of a curious 
collection of inuinmery, far dillerent froni tlu; other con- 
tents of that invaluable repository. On the first of January 
our author liad the honour of dining with the secretat y; 
anil of thanking him for his rcineinhrance of him at a time 
when he had almost forgotten himself. He entered on his 
office the same day; but the extraordinary trouble he met 
with in discharging its duties proved greater than he could 
long endure. Mr. Barber, who printed the gazette, obliged 
him to attend till three or four o’clock, on the luornings 
when that paper was pninished, to correct the errors of 
the press; a confinement which his vi'rsatility would never 
havt‘ brooked, if bis bealib wonh! iiavetdlowed it, which at 
this time began gradually to decline. And this, joinetl to 
his natural indisposition to the fatigue of any kind of busi- 
ness, furnished a sufficient pr.-ieuce lor resigning his office 
uhriut Midsummer 1712. On quitting his employment he 
retired to the iiouse of a friend, in the ganUm-grounds 
between Lambeth and Vauxhall, where he en joyed hitn- 
si'lf priiicij>ally in his library ; or, amidst select parties, in 
a sometimes too liberal indulgence of the bottle. II'- still 
continued, however, to visit his friends in the metropolis, 
j)articn!arly his relation the earl of Clarendon, who resided 
in Somers t-honse. 

W'c have; two publications of Dr King, in the course of 
this yciir, bes:ue>, his “ Rnfnins” already me itioned. One 
was “ Britain’s I’ailiidinin ; or lord Bolingbroke’s Welcome 
from I’’ranc<\” 'Lhis was pulilislied Sept. I L 1712. The 
tillior piece was, “ Useinl Miscellanies,” Part I. 17 12. 
lie seems to have iiUenUod a c intinuatioii, if his life had 
l>cen prolonged. Asantnrnn advanced, thed .ctor drooped 
insensiblv, and then neither cared to see, ur to he seen 
by, any one ; and, winter <ir:iwing on, ho shut himself up 
entirely from is near! •-.t fricmls; and wi.uld not even see 
his noble relation, till his loruship, he;. ring of Ids weak 
condition, sent liis sister to fetch him in a chair to a lodg- 
ing he had provided for Isim opposite Somerset-house in 
the Strand, where, next dayq about noon, being Clirisfnas- 
day, 1712, he yielded up his brcatii, with tlu* pntionoe 
and resignation of a philosopher, a’ul with the true devo- 
tion of a Christian hero ; but would not be persuaded to 
go to rest the night before, or even to lie dowti, till ho had 
made such a will as he thought was agreeable to the incil- 
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nations of lord Clarendon. After his death, this noble lord 
took care of his funeral ; and had him decently interred in 
the North cloisters of Westminster-abbey, where he lies 
next to his master Dr. Knipe, to whom he had a little be- 
fore dedicated his “ Historical Account of the Heathen 
Gods.” In 1732 , his “ Remains,” with an account of his 
life and writings, were published. They were repultlished 
in 1734 , under the new title of “ Posthumous Works,” 
and with the addition of the editor’s name, “ Joseph 
Brown, M. D.” who purchased the original manuscripts 
from Dr. King’s sister ; and again, with a title to the same 
purport, in 1739 . They are incorporated by Mr. Nichols 
in a complete edition of Dr. King’s “ Original Works in 
verse and prose,” 1776 , 3 vols. 8vo, in such places as 
were most suitable to the connexion of the respective 
pieces. — The most striking parts of our author’s character 
are these: In bis morals, be was religious and strictly vir- 
tuous. He was a man of eminent learning and singtilar 
piety, strictly conscientious in all his dealings, and zealous 
for the cause rather than the appearance of religion. His 
chief pleasure consisted in trifles; and he was never hap- 
pier than when he thought he was hid from the world : yet 
he loveil company, provided they were such as tallied with 
his humour (for few people pleased him in conversation). 
His discout.se was chearful, and his wit pleasant and enter- 
taining. His philosophy and good sense prevailed over 
his natural temper, wliich was sullen, morose, and peevish ; 
but he was of a timorous disposition, and the least slight 
or neglect would throw him into a state of desponden ^y- 
He would say a great many ill-natured things, but never 
do one. He was made up of tenderness and pit}', and 
tears would fall from him on the smallest occasion. Of his 
poetry, Dr, Johnson says, that “ it will naturally be sup- 
posed his poems were rather tlie amu.sements of idleness, 
than efforts of study ; that he endeavoured rather to divert 
than astonish ; that his thoughts seldom iispire to sublimity, 
and that, if his verse was easy and his images familiar, he 
attained what he desired.” His talent for humour, how- 
ever, was his great excellence, and in that we know not 
where to find his equal.* 

KING (Dr. W illiam), son of the rev. Peregrine King, 
was born at Stepney, in Middlesex, in 1685 ; and, after 

* Life prefixed to Mr. Nichols’s editioD of bis works.— Biog. Brit.— Coote’s 
Catalogue of Civilians. 
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z school-education at Salisbury, was entered of Baliol-col- 
lege, Oxford, July 9, 1701. Proceeding on the law line, 
he took his doctor’s degree in 1715; was secretary to the 
duke of Ormond and the earl of Arran, when chancellors 
of the university; and was made principal of St. Mary- 
hall, in 17 IS. Wlien he was candidate for the university, 
in 1722, he resigned his office of secretary ; but his other 
preferment he enjoyed (and it was all he did enjoy) to the 
time of h.s death. Dr. Clarke, who opposed him, carried 
hiselection; and, after tliis disappointment, 1727, he went 
over to Ireland. With what dcsi^tl lie went thither is to 
us uuknovMi ; but his enemies say, it was for the purposes 
of intrigue, and to expose himself to .sale. But he says 
himself, and there arc no facts alleged to disprove it, “ At 
no time of my life, either in England or Ireland, either 
from the present or any former government, have I asked, 
or endeavoured by any means to obtain, a place, pen.sion, 
or employment, of any kind. 1 could assign many reasons 
for my conduct; but one answer I have always ready: 1 
inherited a patrimony, which I found sufficient to supjily 
all my wants, and to leave me at lii)erty to j)ursuc those 
liberal studios, which afforded me the most solid pleasures 
in my youth, and are the delight and enjoyment of my old 
age. Besides, I always conceived a secret horror of a state 
of servility and dependence : and I never yet saw a place- 
man or a courtier, whether in a higher or lower class, 
whether a priest or a layman, who was hl^ own master.” 
During his stay in Ireland, he is said to have written an 
epic poem, called “ I’he Toast,” bearing the name of 
Scheffer, a Laplander, as its author, and of Peregrine 
(.I’Donald, esq. as its translator; which was a political 
satire, and was printed and given away to friends, hnt never 
sold. Dr. A\ arton says that the countess of Newburgh was 
aimed at iu this satire. 

Gii the dedication of Radcliff'e’s library, 17 1-9, he spoke 
a Latin oration in the theatre at Oxford, which was re- 
ceived with the highest acclamations by a splendid auditory. 
Mr. Warton, in “ I’he Triumphs of Isis,” pays him a very 
great compliment on that occasion. But this oration, which 
was soon after printed, did not meet with such favourable 
reception from the public ; for he was attacked in several 
pamphlets on account of it, in which he was charged with 
writing barbarous Latin, with being disaffected to the go- 
vernment, and that he instigated the younger members of 
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the university to seUitlon and licentiousness; very heavy 
accusations, if we may r.ot cundiclly suppose them dictated 
by tlic; s])irit of malcvoh'nce and party xeal. And aj;ain, 
in 1755, when the inon»oral)le election contest happened 
in 0:':u)rdsiiire, his attachment to the old inter^’st drew on 
him the resentment oi ilic new. He was libelled in news- 
papers and in pampiilots, and charged witli the following 
part'culars, viz. that he was an Irislunan ; that he had re- 
cci'c<l suhscri])’ions for hooks never published to tiie 
amount of l50o/. of which .sum he had defrauded his sjii)- 
scribers ; that he had olVere<l himself to sale both in F.ng- 
land and Ireland, and was not found worth the purchase; 
that he was the wniter of “ The London Kvening Post;” 
the author of a hook in rpieen Anne’s reign, entitled “ Po- 
litical Considerations,” 1710, in which there was false En- 
glish ; and of a book then just published, called, “ The 
Dreamer,” 17 54, 8vo. At this time he published in.s 
** Apology” in 4to, and plausibly vindic^atod himself from 
the several matters charged on him, except only the last 
article, of his being the author of ‘‘ The Dreamer and 
warmly retaliated on his adversaries. 

He was the author of l. “ Miltoni epistola ad PoUio- 
nem” (lord Polwarth). 2. “ Sermo Pedestris.” 3. “Scam- 
nuin, ecloga.” 4. “ Templum lihertaiis,” in three books. 
5. “ Tres Oratiuncuhe.” (>. Epistola objurgatoria.” 7. 
“ Antonietti duois Corscorum epistola ad Corscos de rege 
eriiiendo.” 8. “ Eulo'»in'.n Jacci Eioncnsis,” 9. “ Aviti 
epistola ad Perillarn, virgimnn Scotarn,” he. 10. “ (Ira- 
tinnculii habila in domo convocationis 0\on. cum epistola 
d< rlicatoria,” 1757, and “Epitaphimn Richardi Nash.” Be- 
sitles these, Ik; ])ul)lished the hrst live volumes of Dr. 
South’s sermons. — He w'as known and esteemed by the 
first men of liis lime for wit and learning ; and must he 
allowed to have been a polite scholar, an excellent orator, 
ami an elegant and ca.sy writer, both in l.atin and English. 
Ho died Dec. 30, 1763, having sketched his own charac- 
ter in an elegant epitaph, in wbitdi, while he acknowledges 
his failing.s, he claims the praise of benevolence, tem- 
perance, and fortitude. This epitaph was to be engraved 
oti a silver case, in which he directed his lieart should he 
preserved in some convenient part of St. Mary Hall. He 
was buried in Ealing church, but the inscription is on a 
marble tablet in the chapel of St. Mary-hall. There is a 
s' vik'mg likeness of Dr. King in WorJidge’s view of the 
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installatioQ of lord Westmorland as chancellor of Oxford 
in 17i)l.‘ 

KINGSMII.L (ANnunw), one of the earliest puritan 
divines, was horn at Sidinanton, in Hampshire, in J538, 
educated at Corpus Christi college, Oxford, and elected 
fcilow of All-soids in 155S. He lirst studied civil law, and 
had made very considerable proficiency in it, when a care- 
ful perusal of the Holy Scriptures led him to the profes- 
sion of iliviiiity. So much was he intent on the sacred 
volume, and such his strength of memory, that he could 
readily repeat by heart in (ircok, the whole ot the Epistles 
to the Romans and Galatians, the lirst Episth; ol John, 
and other parts of the New 'i’estament. Having taken 
orders, he became very early an admired preacher at Ox- 
ford, at a rime when preachers were so scarce, the Roman 
catholic clergy having left the j)lucc, that Wood iniorms 
us Dr. Humplircy, Dr, Sampson, and Mr. Kingsmill, were 
all the miiviMsity coidd boast. It appears, however, that 
Mr. Kingsmill was dissatisfied w'ith the habits or ceremo- 
nies, ami went therefor |5 to Geneva, where he found a 
church more suited to his opinions on these points, and 
where he was much admired for his learning and piety. 
Ho removed afterwards to Lausanne, and died there in 
Septeiuhcr l in his thirty-first year. Wood says he 
was too good for tliis w'orhl, ami left behind liim a most 
excellent pattern of piety, tlevolion, ami every other 
virtue. He [luhlished, 1. “A View of Man’s Estate, 
wherein the great mercy of God in man’s free justification 
is shewed,” Loud. 157 1, 1580, &c. 8vo. 2. “ A Godly 
Adtice touching Marriage,” ibid. 1580, 8vo. 8. “ Ex- 
ccilent and (uimfortable n’rcatisc for such as are either 
troubled in mind, or afilicted in body,” ibid. 1577, 1578, 
15S5. 4. “ (iodly and learned Exhortation to liear pa- 

tiently all alTlictions for the Gospel of Christ,” 1577. 
There is some doubt vvliethcr this was his prodnetton. 5. 

Conference between a learned godly Christian, and an 
afilicted Conscience,” il)id. 1585, 8vo. All these were 
posthumous, and edited by his friend Erancis My Us, ol AIl- 
JSouls college. He was the author also of a sermon, and of 
some jiicces in the collection at the end of Burnet’s “ Hist, 
of the Reformation.”— Thomas Kingsmill, Htdircw profes- 
sor at Oxford in 15G9, was probably a near relation of this 


• NicUols’s Bowyer.— Swift’s Works, 
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author, as he was born at the same place. In 1579 he be- 
came disordered in his senses, and the ct lebraied Hooker 
was his substitute as He!)rew professor for some years.' 

KIPPIS (Andrew), an eminent dissenting divine and 
biographer, was born at Nottingham, March 28, 1725. His 
father, Mr. Kobert-Kippis, a silk- hosier at that town, was 
luaternally descended from clergymen who were ejected 
for nonconformity, the principles of which were naturally 
conveyed to their posterity. Ilis father dying when he was 
about five years of age, ho was removed to his grand- 
father at Sleaford in Lincolnshire, where his talents and 
application during his grammatical education attracted tlie 
peculiar notice of Mr. Merrivale, pastor of a congregation 
of dissenters in that town ; and his views being, in con- 
sequence of his advice, directed to the profession of a 
dissenting minister, he was placed, at the age of sixteen, 
in the acadeiny at Northampton, under the care of Dr. 
Doddridge. Here he prosecuted his studies with such di- 
ligence and improvement, and conducted himsell with such 
exemplary propriet}', as to conciliate the alFeciionate esteem 
and attachment of his tutor; and having completed his 
course, he was settled as minister of a dissenting congre- 
gation at Boston, ill Lincolnshire, in September I 74t). From 
Boston he removed to Dorking in Surrey, in 17.50; and in 
1753, ho sncceetled Dr. Hughes as jia.stor to the con' "ega- 
tion in Prince’s-street, ^V(^.s» minster, which was ;i, . last 
charge. In the same year iic marneu mi^s FlizalKMii Boti, 
the daughter of a merchant at Boston, in whom he Ibund ;i 
sensible, prutlont, sprightly, and i liecrfnl comfianiori, and 
by whose attentions i)i.s mind was relieved from ai! family 
concerns : so that ho was left at iull leisure to nrosecute 
tJjc various duties which liis numerous eugagement.s de- 
volved upon him. His settlement with the society in VF'est- 
niinster laid the foundation of that celebrity which he after- 
wards acquired, and of that extensive usefulness which dis- 
tinguished his future life. Among his other public ser- 
vices among the dissenters, he was soon introduced into a 
connection with tlie presbyterian-fimd, to the prosperity of 
which he was afterwards very artlently devoted ; and in 
June 1762, he became a member of Dr. Williams’s trust, 
an appointment which all'ordeii liiin an additional opportu- 
nity of being eminently and extensively useful in a variety 

• Aih. Ox. vol. I.— Urype’s Life of Parker, p. 157. 
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of respects. His connection with the general body of Pro- 
testant dissenting ministers, belonging to the cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster, and with many charitable institu- 
tions belonging to tlie dissenters, gave him frequent occa- 
sion to exercise his talents to their advantage. 

His literary abilities ami attainments were acknowledged 
by ail who knew him. It was, therefore, natural to ima- 
gine, that when a favourable opportunity olTercd, lie would 
be employed in the department of public education. Ac- 
cordingly, on the death of Dr. Jennings in 1763 , one of 
the tutors of the academy supported in London by the 
funds of William Coward, estj. he was appointed classical 
and philological tutor to that institution. In 1767 , he 
received the degree of doclor in divinity from the university 
of Edinburgh ; an honour, in the unsolicited grant of wliich 
the principal and prolessors very cordially concurred. In 
March 1778 , he was elected a fellow of the society of an- 
tiquaries ; and in June 1779 , a fellow of the royal society. 
He was a memhor of tiie council of the Ibrmer society from 
1782 to 1781 -, and of that of the latter liom 1786 to 1787 . 
In both these societies he was a regular attendant and use- 
ful member. ^ 

Having, in 1784 , quitted Ins connection with Mr. Cow^- 
ar.l's acailemy, wliich, upon the resignn'.ion of the two 
oilu;r tutors, was discontinued, he cordially conenrred 
With a ijody of dissenters, in 1786 , in establishing' anew 
institution in the ncighhourliood of l.oiuloi), with a view of 
educating ministers and young giMitlenien intended for 
civil life. Dr. Kippis was very tissiduous anti active in his 
endeavours to accomplish this design, from which great 
ellects were expected ; and though his other engagements 
rendered it very inconvenient for him to accept any olhcial 
connection witli it, be at Jongih, though not without re- 
luctance, acquiesced in the apjiointnicnt to he one of the 
tutors of this new institution ; hiit the flisi.ince of his resi- 
dence from Hackney, where the college was lixed, and 
some other circumstances, induced him in a few years to 
withdraw from it, and, not long after, it was dissolved. 

Dr. Kippis continued to prosecute his other usef il la- 
bours witliout intermission ; and till within a fort’iiglit of 
his death, his friends had no reason to imagine that they 
were so near their close. In the course of the summer, a 
few Weeks before his death, he took a lung journey on 
public business, and returned, as his fellow-travellers 
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apprehended, with recruited spirits and cstaldishcd health ; 
and they were equally surprised and grieved when they 
heard that he was confined to his bed with a fever, which 
baffled the skill of the most eminent physicians, and was 
hastily advancing to the fatal crisis. His disorder was of 
such a nature, that he found himself both disinclined and 
unable to make any exertion, or to converse much even 
with his most constant attendants. There is reason, how- 
ever, to believe, that in a very early stage of his disorder 
he was not without apprehensions of its terminating in his 
dissolution. 'I’lic last public service he performed was on 
the 20th of September, 1795 ; and on Thursday evening, 
the 8th of October, he expired, in the seventy- first year 
of his age. 

As an author, Dr. Kippis commenced his career in 
early life, as many other young men have done, by con- 
tributing to the magazines of the time, particularly the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. He afterwards became a more 
constant writer in the Monthly Review. His articles were 
cbiefiy historical and theological, with t)ccasiona\ strictures 
on works of general erttdilion. He also furnished a peri- 
odical publication, called llu* “ Library,” of which he was 
the editor, with several valuable papers. He laid the loun- 
dation of t!)c “ New Annual Register.” “The History of 
Ancient Literature, ” and the “ Review of modern Books,” 
were, at its first comincnceinent, written by him, and con- 
tinued to the vear 17H4 inclusive. He was also the author 
of the “ Review oi the 7’ransaclions of the present Reign,” 
prefixed to the Register for and of the “ History 

ol Knowledge, Learning, and 'Laste, in Great Britain,” 
prefixed to the succeeding volumes, to the year 1794 in- 
clusive. During the iij)(:]ic:ition of the dissenting ministers 
to parliament, tor the enlargement of tlie Act of Tole- 
ration, in 1772, to which he devoted much of his time 
and attention, he published a pamphlet, vindicating that 
measure, as to the mailer, manner, and lime of it, en- 
titled, “ /\ Vindication of the Protestant Dissenting Mi- 
nisters, with regard to their late Application to Parlia- 
ment,” «vo. 

Soon after his admission into the Royal Society, be pub- 
lished a pamphlet, entitled “ Observations on the late Con- 
tests in the Royal .Society,” 1784, 8vo, wdtli a view of 
allaying the animosities that subsisted in that body, which 
produced a good effect. His intimate connection with sir 
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John Pringle, hart, who was formerly president of the 
royal society, led Dr. Kippis, after his decease, to rc» 
publish his “ Six Discourses, delivered at the assignment 
of sir Godfrey Copley’s medal,” to which he has prefixed 
a valuable life of the author, 178'f, 8vo. At the close of 
the American war he publi.shcd a political pamphlet, formed 
from materials which were communicated to him by persons 
in oflice, and designed to justify the peace, wiiich was 
entitled “ Considerations on the Provisional 'Freaty with 
America, and the Preliminary Articles of Peace with Franco 
and Spain.” lie also published several single tUscourses, 
which were delivered on particular occasions ; some of 
wliich are reprinted in his volume of sermons, I7:*4. Ilis 
•■:e!u;'iu’nts as a divine were originally Calvinistie, hut ap- 
ju'ouched in his latter davs to rhost‘ of tiie modern Si_>ci- 
nians, or L'lsilarians as tinty adect to he caihal. 'Fo these 
works we may also add his acc’ount of t'le “ Idle and V’oy- 
uges of cajjtain Cook,” !7sS, Ito; his new edition of 
“ Dr. Doddridge’s f.ecLures,” with a great number of 
additional roforeno< s ; Ins life of Docldri Ige, prefixed 
to a new edition of his Kxnosition of the New '’J'es- 
tameiii, 17d'J ; his “ Life of Dr. Lardner,” prefixed to the 
complete collection of his works^ in I I vols. Hvo, f7;>8; 

An Address delivered tit tin* IntcTuiciit of Richard Price, 
D. 1). F. R. S. &,c.” 17!) I ; and an “ Ordination Charge,” 
17 88, 8vo. Ue also aNsisted in selecting and preparing 
“ A Collection of Ilgams and Psrdms, for inihlic and pri- 
vate Worship,” 17^5, 8Vo and l.J»no, which is used in some 
places of worship among the rUsi,(niters. But the work to 
which Dr. Kippis devoted his print ipai attention, for manv 
of the last years of Ids life, was the “ Biographia Britan- 
iiica.” His indefatigable industry in coll(.;cting materials 
for liis access to the best sfnirces of inf:>rmation, his 
knowledge of men and bot)ks, liis jndgment in selecting 
and marking every circnmslance that could scr\e to distin- 
guish talents and character, and tiui habit which he had 
acepnred, by long practi -e, of ap)>rcciatiug t!ie value of 
different works, qualified him in a very high degree, lor 
conducting this elaborate performance.” He did not, 
however, live to carry on this edition of the “ Biographia” 
farther than to about a third part of the sixtU volume, 
whicli was destroyed in the lire at Mr. Nichols’s premises. 

Notwithstanding those quaiincations for this great under- 
taking just mentioned by his biograplier, and for which 
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we are as much disposed to give him credit as the most 
zealous of his admirers, we have often taken occasion, as 
our readers may perceive, to differ from him in his esti- 
mate of many eminent characters. Whether from timidity, 
or a false notion of liberality of sentiment, Dr. Kippis was 
accustomed to yield too much to the influence of connexion 
and of private friendship ; to give the pen out of his own 
hand, and to sufler the relatives or interested admirers of 
certain persons to write lives according to their own views, 
in which opinions were advanced that we are certain could 
not have his sincere concurrence. Nor do we discern that 
judgment in the conduct of this work for which he hiis 
been so highly praised, and for want of which, had he 
lived to so distant a period, it must necessarily have been 
protracted to an immense extent, if written upon the same 
plan. Instead of re-writing, or methodizing those lives 
which were injudiciously or incorrectly given in the first 
edition of the “ Biographia,” his practice was to give the 
article verbatim as it stood in that edition, and then- to 
make his additions and corrections ; thus giving the whole 
the air of a tedious controversy between himself and the 
preceding editors. Many of his additions, likewise, were 
of that redundant nature, that no reasonable prospect 
could be entertained of the termination of the work. In- 
dexes to volumes of sermons, with the texts, extracts of 
opinions from magazines and reviews (many of which he 
had himself written in these journals), and from every 
author that had incidentally mentioned the object of his 
narrative, threatened, what in fact took place, that this 
work, with all the assistance he had, was little more than 
begun after the lapse of twenty years ; from his advancing 
age became more irksome as he proceeded ; and at last 
was left in a slate which forbids all hope of comple^on 
upon his plan. Had it, however, been entrusted to him at 
an earlier period of life and vigour, we are persuaded that 
his many qualifications for the undertaking would have 
been exerted in such a manner as to obviate some, at least, 
of these objections, which we notice with reluctance in 
the case of a man whom we knew personally and highly 
respected. We can cordially, therefore, as fair as respects* 
his personal character, acquiesce with his affectionate bio- 
grapher, who states that “ his mild and gentle temper, his 
polished manners, his easy and graceful address, and a 
variety of external accomplishments^ prepossessed those 
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who first saw him hi his favour, and could not fail to con- 
ciliate esteem and attachment on a more intimate acquaint- 
ance. These qualities contributed very mUi ii to recom- 
mend him to persons in the higher ranks of life, to several 
of whom he had occasional access j and qu>dified him, in 
a very eminent degree, for the situation in which be exer- 
cised his ministerial office. But he was no less condescend- 
ing, courteous, and atfable to his inferiors, than to those 
who occupied superior stations. Dr. Ivippis had nothing 
of that austerity and reserve, of that haughtiiiess and 
superciliousness, of that parade and self-importance, and 
ostentatious affectation of dignity, wluch forbid acccjss, 
and which mar the freedom aiui the pleasure of all the 
social intercourses of life.” 

He had been accustomed from his youth to early rising; 
and he thus secured to himself a certain portion of time, 
during vvhich he vvas not liable to be intcurupted by any 
foreiiin avocations. This habit was no less c'ondncive to his 
health than to the discharge of his various literary and pro- 
fessional obligations. The natural powers of his mind were 
cultivated with an assiduity and perseverance of applica- 
tion, in which he had few superiors, and not many equals. 
They had been habituated through life to regular and con- 
stant exorcise, and had acquired strength and vigour from 
use. He was never hurried and distracted by the variety 
of his literary pursuits ; and though he had many engage- 
ments which required his attention, and which diverted his 
mind from the objects of study to which he was devoted, 
he never seemed to want time. Every kind of business 
was referred to its proper season. By a judicious arrange- 
ment of his studies as well as of his other occupations, the 
nutiiher and variety of which he never ostentatiously dis- 
played, and by the punctuality of his attention to every 
kind of business in vvhich he was employed, he avoided 
confusion ; he retained on all occasions the possession of 
himself ; and he found leisure for reading and writing, 
and for all his literary avocations, without encroaching on 
that time which he appropriated to his professional duties 
and social connexions. 

Perhaps few persons ever read so much, and with such 
advantage to themselves and others, as Dr. Kippis. He 
informed the present writer, that he once read, for three 
years, at the rate of sixteen hours a day ; and one of the 
works which be read entirely through was the “ General 
VoL. XIX. C c 
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Dictionary,'* in ten volumes folio. This, lie added, laid 
the foundation of his taste and skill in biographical corn* 
position. 

The studies in which Dr. Kippis principally excelled, 
were those of the classics, the belles-lettres, and history ; 
beside those which were immediately connected with his 
profession. He had diligently studied the history of his 
own country, and the principles of the British constitution. 
To these he was zealously attached, and these he ably 
defended. Yet, as a protestant dissenter, he did not 
entirely escape the suspicion, in which almost the whole 
body of protestant dissenters was involved, of being dis- 
affected to the constitution, although in his case it was 
unjust. He was, indeed, a warm advocate of civil and 
religious liberty; and he lamented, in common with some 
of the best and wisest of men, the existence of certain 
acknowledged abuses ; but he was no friend to that wild 
theory and indiscriminate innovation, which then threatened 
the desolation of Europe ; and while he wished for a 
reformation of abuses in a peaceable, legal, and constitu- 
tional way, it was still his opinion, that the British con- 
stitution, with all its defects (and what contrivance of 
human wisdom can be perfect?), was admirably calculated 
to preserve rational liberty, and to continue productive of 
national prosperity. With these sentiments, when he 
apprehended that certain political societies, with which he 
had long associated, were going too far, he withdrew his 
name ; but he never abandoned the principles upon which 
his first connection with them was founded.* 

KIRBY (John Joshua), eminent for his talents in per- 
spective, was the eldest son of Mr. John Kirby, who was 
originally a schoolmaster at Orford, and who is known to 
topographers by a map of Suffolk which he published, and 
by “ The Suffolk Traveller,” l2ino, a new edition of which 
Was published in 1764. lie was born at Parham, near 
Wickham-market, in 1716, and settled as a house-painter 
at Ipswich about 1738. He had a turn for drawing, and 
published, early in life, twelve prints of castles, ancient 
churches, and monuments, in Suffolk, with a small de- 
scriptive pamphlet. He afterwards became intimate with 
the celebrated artist Gainsborough, the contemplation of 

t Dr. R«es*s Funeral Sennmi for Xh*. Kippi<, and his Cyclopedia.— Gent 
M«|. J^V. L2CVI. andXXli^V. 
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whose works increased bis taste for painting, but he had 
very little leisure to cultivate it, and has left only a few 
landscapes in the possession of his family ; one ot which, 
a view of the old kitchen at Glastonbury-abbey, was ex- 
hibited at Spring-gardens in 1770. 

Being of a very serious and studious turn of mind, he, 
in his early years, from his very ciiildhood, employed every 
leisure hour, and even abridged his natural rest, in the 
acquisition of useful knowledge ; but the study which ren- 
dered his name best known to the world, was that of per- 
spective, on which he wrote a valuable treatise. When he 
had made a considerable progress in this, he happened to 
meet with Dr. Brook Taylor’s book, which furnished him 
with additional hints, and rendered his system more perfect. 
On the publication of this work in he was requested 

by the society of arts to read lectures on the subject, for 
which he received the unanimous thanks of its members. 
But though his work was for the most part original, such was 
his modesty and candour, that he only called it “ Dr. Brook 
'l aylor’s Method of Perspective made easy.” 

On being admitted to the friendship and intimacy of sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Hogarth (who furnished the curious fron- 
tispiece to his perspective), and most of the other artists of 
the kingdom, he removed from Ipswich to London, where 
he obtained the patronage of the earl of Bute. This no- 
bleman introduced him to his present majesty when prince 
of Wales, by whom he was ever after highly and de- 
servedly honoured. He was made clerk of the works at 
Kew, and under his majesty’s patronage, who defrayed 
the expence of the plates, he published in 1761 his very 
splendid work, “ I'he Persp€x;tive of Architecture,” 2 vols. 
folio. In this work Mr. Kirby wholly confined himself to 
architectural representations; and gave a variety of de- 
signs, elegantly drawn and engraved, which he submitted 
as “ new principles, for a complete system of the perspec- 
tive of architecture, both as it relates to the true delinea- 
tion of objects, and the doctrine of light and shadow.” 
Mr. Edwards, however, remarks, as a curious circumstance, 
that the plates of this work contain no example of archi- 
tectural features disposed obliquely to the picture ; a cir- 
cumstance from which he would infer that Mr. Kirby waft 
no great adept in architecture, and that his practice in per- 
spective was not very comprehensive, especially as his first 
work is equally deficient with the last in whftt relates to 

c c 2 
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mouldings^ when inclined to the picture, which position, if 
not the most abstruse in theory, is yet among the most 
troublesome in operation, and therefore ought to have 
been demonstrated. 

Before the appearance of this work he wrote a pamphlet 
in viudication of the fame of Dr. Brook Taylor, which was 
indirectly struck at in the translation of a treatise on per- 
spective by a foreigner. This pamphlet (which has no 
date) was entitled “ Dr. Brook Taylor’s Method of Per- 
spective, compared with the examples lately published on 
the subject, as Sirigatti’s,” 4to. In 1766, in conjunction 
with his brother William, then of Witnesham, in the county 
of Suffolk, attorney at law (who died Sept. 25, 1791, aged 
seventy-two) he published an improved edition of their 
father’s map of Suffolk, on a larger scale, with engravings 
of the arms of the principal families in the county. In' 
1768 be published a third edition of his treatise on per- 
spective, with a dedication to the earl of Bute. He was a 
member both of the royal and antiquary societies ; and 
when the chartered society of artists was disturbed by the 
illiberal conduct of some of the members, Mr. Kirby was 
elected president in the place of Ilayman, but he soon re- 
signed the chair. He died June 20, 1774, and his widow 
the following year, and were both buried in Kew church- 
yard. By his wife he had only two children, William, a 
promising artist, who died in 1771, and Sarah, afterwards 
the wife of Mr. James Trimmer, of Brentford, a lady justly 
celebrated for her numerous works for the religious instruc- 
tion of the young. ' 

KIllCIl (Godirey), the lirst of a family of astronomers, 
of considerable note, was born at Guben, in Lower Lusa- 
tia, in 1640, and educated at Leipsic, where he acquired 
reputation by the almanacs which he published. In 1692 
he married Mary Margaret Winckelinan, who rendered him 
much useful assistance by making astronomical observa- 
tions for the construction of his Ephemerides. In 1701, 
on the establishment of the academy of sciences at Berlin 
by Frederic I. king of Prussia, that prince appointed him 
a- member of the society, and astronomer in ordinary, with 
an honourable pension for his support. He died at Berlin 
in 1710, at the age of seventy-one years. He had been. 

' Biographical Anecdotes of Hoqarth, by Mr. Nicliols, vol. I. 4to. — Edwards’s 
.^'Hiplenaant W Walpole.— Mrs. Trsinmer’a Life, lately publialtc^, ^ voh. 8vo. 
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in the habit of corresponding with all the learned societies 
of Europe, and published a variety of astronomical treatises, 
which are in considerable estimation. His wife, Mary 
Margaret, the daughter of a Lutheran clergyman at Pa* 
iiitzsh, a village near Leipsic, where she was born in 1670, 
was early noticed for her astronomical talents, and in 1702, 
some years after her marriage, she first saw a comet, upon 
which M. Kirch published his observations. In 1707 she 
discovered a peculiar aurora borealis, mentioned in the 
Memoirs of the academy of sciences at Paris for 1716, 
These exertions of her genius procured her the esteem of 
the learned at Berlin, notwithstanding which she was in 
very low circumstances when her husband died. She con- 
trived to maintain herself and educate her children, by con- 
structing almanacs; and, in 1711, she published a disser- 
tation entitled “ Preparations for observing the grand Con- 
junctions of Saturn, Jupiter, &c.” Soon after this she found 
a patron in the baron de Throsick, and on his death two 
years afterwards, removed to Dantzic, when Peter the Great 
wished to engage her to settle in his empire. She preferred 
her native country ; and, in 1716, accomp<auicd her sou to 
Berlin, where she was appointed astronomer to the academy 
of sciences in that city, and died therein 1720. Then* 
son CiiuisTiAN Ekkoekic, born at Gubeii in 16*14, who also 
discovered an early and very strong bias for scientific pur- 
suits, commenced his studies at Berlin, and afterwards 
continued them at Halle, whence he made excursions for 
improvement to Nuremberg, Leipsic, ami Prussia. He 
was employed a considerable time in the observatory at 
Dantzic, and during his residence here, the czar, Peter 
the Great, offered him an establishment at Moscow ; but 
his attachment to his mother, who was averse from leaving 
Germany, led him to decline it. In 1717 he was made 
member of the academy of sciences at Berlin, and in 1723 
he was chosen a corresponding member of the royal aca- 
demy of sciences at Paris, and he shewed himself worthy 
of that distinction by the frequent valuable contributions 
which he transmitted to them during the remainder of his 
life. He died in 1740, in the forty-sixth year of his age. 
He published several works connected with astronomy, 
which were in considerable reputation at the period in 
which he flourished. ' 

? Ribl. Geroiaini(j[uc*, vol. Ill,— Cbaufvpi6.*<»Moreri»— Hutton’s DicUonary. 
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KIRCHER (Athakasius), a philosopher and mathema- 
tician of considerable learning, was born at Fulde, in Ger- 
many, 1601. He entered into the society of Jesuits 1618; 
and after going through the regular course of studies, du- 
ring which his talents and industry were equally conspi- 
cuous, he taught philosophy, mathematics, the Hebrew 
and Syriac languages, in the university of Wirtzburg, in 
Franconia. The war which Gustavus Adolphus of Swe- 
den made in Germany, disturbing his repose here, he re- 
tired into France, and settled in the Jesuits college at Avig- 
non, where he was in 1635. He was afterwards called to 
Home to teach mathematics in the Roman college ; which 
he did six years. He spent the remainder of his life in 
that city ; and for some time professed the Hebrew lan- 
guage. He died in 1680, after having published no less 
than twenty-two volumes in folio, eleven in quarto, and 
three in octavo, in all which, however, he discovers too 
much of that species of learning which is of little use. He 
was always credulous, inaccurate, and careless of what he 
asserted. Some reckon as his principal work, his ** Oedipus 
iEgyptiacus : hoc est, universalis hieroglyphi.:® veterum 
doctrinae temporum injuria abolita;, instauratio. HotniC, 
1652, &c.” in 4 vols. folio. Kircher was more than or- 
dinarily addicted tp the study of hieroglyphical characters; 
and could always find a plausible, if not a true meaning 
for them. As his rage for hieroglyphics wasjustly esteemed 
ridiculous, some young scholars resolved to divert them- 
selves a little at his expence. With this view they en- 
graved some unmeaning fantastic characters, or figures, 
upon a shapeless piece of stone, and bad it buried in a 
place which was shortly to be dug up. It was then carried 
to Kircher, as a most singular curiosity ; and he, enraptured 
at the discovery, applied himself instantly to explain the 
hieroglyphic, and made it, at length, in his opinion, very 
intelligible. Among Kircher*s other works are, “ Prailu- 
siones Magneticoc,” 1654, fol. ; “ Primiti® Gnomonic® Ca- 
toptic®,” 4to ; ** Ars magna lucis et umbr®,” Rom®, 1646, 
fol.; “ Musurgia Universalis,” 1650, 2 vols. folio. Dr. 
Burney says this, which treats of music, is a large book ; 
but a much larger might be composed in pointing out its 
errors and absurdities. For what is useful in it he was 
obliged to father Mersenne, in his ** Harmonie Universelle.” 
“ Obeliscus Pamphilius,” 1650, fol. ; “ Itinerarium exta- 
iicum,” 4to ; “ Obeliscus iEgyptianus,” fol. ; “ Mundus 
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subterraneus,” 1678, 2 vols. fol. ; China illustrata,” 1667, 
fol. translated into French by F. S. d’Alqui^, 1670, fol. ; 

Turris Babel,” fol. ; “ Area Noe,” fol. ; “ Latium,” 
1671, fol. a valuable work; “Phoiiurgia nova,” 1673, fol.; 
“ Ars sciendi combinatoria,” 1669* fol.; ** Polygraphia,” 
1663, fol. &c. * 

KIRCHKR (Conuad), a German Protestant divine, 
was settled at Augsburg, and wrote a very learned and labo> 
rious work, ol’ considerable use in illustrating the genuine 
sense of the Holy Scriptures, entitled ** Concordantia ve- 
teris Tesianicnii GriccaR, Ebracis vocibus respondentes 
cro?u;%f)i(77oj. Siimil ciiini et Lexicon Ebraico-latiniini,” &.c. 
Franefort, 1 607, 2 vols. 4to. This work, which is a He- 
brew Dictionary and Concordance, is strongly recom- 
mended by father Simon, when treating of the best me- 
thods to be adopted in undertaking any new translation of the 
Scriptures. It contains all the Hebrew words in the Old 
Testament, introduced in an alphabetical order, and under- 
neath is the Greek version of them from the Septuagint, 
followed by a collection of the passages of Scripture in 
wliich those words are dilferently interpreted. Its prin- 
cipal fault is, that he follows the edition of Alcala de 
Ilcnarei;, instead of that of Rome, which is the best. Tlie 
Concordance published by Trommius has eclipsed Kir- 
cher’s, and is justly preferred to it. Of KirclicPs private 
Itistory we lind no account.* 

KIIICHMAN (Joiln), a learned German, was born in 
1575, at Luheck, where his father was a merchant. He 
studied in his native place till he was eighteen years of 
age, and then went to Franefort on the Oder, where he 
continued four years, in a constant attendance upon lec- 
tures, and close application to his hooks. He afterwards 
studied in the university of Jena, and then in that of 
Strashurg; and some time after, a burgo-master of Lune- 
hurg, who had received a great character of him, chose 
him to accompany his son as travelling tutor, into France 
and Italy. He returned to Germany in 1602; and, stop- 
ping at Rostock, acquired so much reputation, that th.e 
next year he was appointed professor of poetry. 7'Jie 
work which he published in 1604, “ De funeribus Ro- 
manorum,” added not a little to his fame. He afterwards 

' Niceron, vol. XXVIl.— Moreri. — Diet. Hist.— Burney’s Hist, of Music. 
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published another work, “ De annuHs,” which was also 
much esteemed, as a correct illustration of those antiqui> 
ties. He was mucii employed in education, and a great 
many scholars were sent to him from the other cities of 
Germany. At length the magistrates of Lubeck, wanting 
a new principal or rector for their college, desired him to 
take that office upon him ; and he was accordingly installed 
into it in 1613. He performed the functions of it the re- 
mainder of his days with the greatest care, and it is un- 
jtistly that some have attributed the decline of the college, 
which happened in his time, to his negligence. He .died, 
March 20, 1643 ; and the 4th of May, his funeral oration 
was pronounced at Lubeck, by James Stolterfhot, who 
had married hts eldest daughter. 

The two works already mentioned, are his principal per- 
formances, yet he was the author of other things ; of trea- 
tises upon logic and rhetoric, and funeral orations. He 
published also in Latin, “ The horoscope of the first-born 
son of the most illustrious prince, Adolphus Frederic, duke 
of Mecklenburg,” 1624, 4to, in which he shows a good 
deal of superstition.* 

KIRSTENIUS (Peter), professor of physic at UpsaJ, 
and physician extraordinary to Christina queen of Sweden, 
was born Dec. 25, 1577, at Breslaw, in Silesia, where his 
father was a merchant. He lost his parents when he was 
very young; but bis guardians, as they intended him for 
his father’s profession, had him well instructed in such 
knowledge as might prepare him for it. Kirsteuius, how- 
ever, had a turn for general literature, in which they thought 
it proper to indulge him. He accordingly learned the Greek 
and Latin tongues, and even Hebrew and Syriac ; and with a 
view to his intended object, cultivated natural philosophy, 
botany, and anatomy, with the greatest care, in his native 
place. Afterwards he spent four years at the universities 
of Leipsic, Wittemberg, and Jena; and having made a 
great progress under the ablest professors, he took a jour- 
ney into the Low-Countries, and into France. He had 
been told that a man could not distinguish himself in the 
practice of physic, unless he understood Avicenna; aiid^ 
knowing the translation of that physician’s works to be 
very bad, he had a strong inclination to learn Arabic. To 
this he was urged by Joseph Scaliger and Isaac Casaubou, 
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who thought he might do great service to the public of 
letters in that pursuit ; and he resolved to read not only 
Avicenna, but also Mesue, Rhasis, Abenzoar, Abukasis, 
and Averroes. This course, however, did not hinder him 
from gratifying the inclination he bad to travel, in which 
he spent seven years. He took a doctor of physic’s de- 
gree at Basil, in 1601 ; and then visited Italy, Spain, 
England, and even Greece and Asia. Soon after his re- 
turn into Silesia, he went to Jena, and married a wife, by 
whom he had eight children. In 1610 he was appointed 
by the magistrates of Breslaw', to the direction of their 
college and schools; but a (it of sickness inclined him to 
resign that difficult employment, and he now applied him- 
self entirely to the study of Arabic, and to the practice of 
physic. He succeeded greatly in his application to the 
Arabic, and was so zealous to promote the knowledge of it, 
that he employed all the money he could spare in printing 
Arabic books. For some reasons not stated by his bio- 
graphers, he removed into Prussia, where he had an op- 
portunity of entering into the family of chancellor Oxen- 
stiern, whom be accompanied into Sweden; and in 1636 
he was appointed professor of physic in the university of 
Upsal, and physician to the queen. His constitution, 
however, being much broken, he did not enjoy these ad- 
vantages above four years, dying April 8, 1640. He was 
one of those few who joined piety to the practice of pliy- 
sic. It is observed in his epitaph, inscribed by Schroer 
to his memory, that he understood twenty-six languages. 

He published several works, valuable to divines as well 
as to those of his own faculty ; 1. Grammatica Arabica,” 
1608. 2. “ Tria specimina characterum Arabicorum,” &c, 

fol. 3. “ Decas sacra Canticorum & Canninum Arabico- 
rum ex aliquot MSS. cum Latina ad verbum interpreta- 
tione,” 1609, 8vo. 4. “ Vitae quatuor evangelistarum ex 
antiquissimo codice MS. Arabico erutae,” 1 609, folio. 5. 
** Liber secundus canonis Avicenna;, typis Arabicis ex 
MSS. editus, & ad verbum in Latinum transiatus, notisque 
textum concernenlibus illustratus,” 1610, fol. 6. “ Liber 
de vero usu & abusu medicinae,” 1610, 8vo. 7. “ Notae 
in evangelium S. Matthaei ex collatione textuum Arabico- 
rum, Syriacorum, yEgyptiacorum, Graecorura, et Latino- 
rum,” 1611, fol. 8. “ Epistoia S. Judm ex MS. Heidel- 
bergensi Arabico ad verbum translata,” &c. 1611, fol. and 
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a “ Latin Oration,” delivered when he was installed rector 
of the college at Breslaw, in 1610/ 

Kill WAN (Wai.ter Blake), a celebrated Irish preaclier, 
descended from an ancient Roman catholic family, was 
born in Gnhvriy, about 1754. He was sent in early youth 
to the coiiege of the English Jesuits at St. Omc/s ; and at 
the a^e of seventeen embarked for the Danish island of 
St. (h*oix, in the West Indies, under the protection of his 
father’s cousin-german, who Inid large possessions there ; 
but after enduring for six years a climate pernicious to his 
delicate constitution, and spectacles of oppression and 
cruelty shocking to his feelings, he returned to Europe in 
disgust. He then went to the university of Louvain, where 
he received priest’s orders, and was soon after honoured 
With the chair of natural and moral philosophy. In 1778 
he was appointed chaplain to the Neapolitan ambassador 
at the British court, and at this time attained some fame 
as a preacher, and published some sermons, of whiclt, 
however, we find no notice in any literary journal, and as 
his family could not discover any copies, we suspect his 
biographer has been mistaken in this point. In 1787 he 
resolved to conform to the established religion, for what 
reason we are not told, unless ** a conviction that he should 
thus obtain more extensive opportunities of doing good.” 
He was accordingly introduced by the rev. Dr. Hastings, 
archdeacon of Dublin, to his first protestant congregation, 
in St. I’eter’s church, where he preached on June 24tb of 
that year. His audience w'as impatient to bear the causes 
of his conversion, but neither at this time, nor any other, 
either in the pulpit, or in his most confidential cominuiii- 
cations, did he breathe a syllable of contempt or re- 
proach against any religious persuasion whatever.” 

For some time after his conformity, he preached every 
Sunday in St. Peter’s church ; and the collections for the 
poor on every occasion rose four or five-fold above their 
usual amount. Before the expiration of his first year, lie 
was wholly reserved for the task of preaching charity ser- 
mons; and on Nov. 5, 1788, the governors of the general 
daily schools of several parishes entered into a resolution, 
“ That from the effects which the discourses of the rev, 
Walter Blake Kirwan, from the pulpit, have bad, his of- 
ficiating in this metropolis was considered a peculiar 
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national advantage, and that vestries should be called (o 
consider the most etfectuai method to secure to the citj 
an instrument, under Providence, of so much public be- 
neht.” In the same year he was preferred by the arch- 
bishop of Dublin, to the prebend of liowth, and in the 
next year to the parish of St. Niciiolas-Withuut, the joint 
income of which amounted to about 400/. a year. He re- 
signed the prebend, however, on being presented in 1800 , 
by the marquis Cornwalli.s, then lord-lieutenant, to the 
deanery of Killala, worth about 400/. a year. 

Wonders are told of his popularity. Whenever he 
preaclie<l, such multitudes asseinhied tiiat it was necessary 
to defend the entrance of the church by guards and pali- 
sadoes. lie was pri'sented with addresses and pieces of 
plate from every parish, and the freedom of various cor- 
porations ; his portrait was paintcnl and engraved by the 
most erni.ient artists, and the collections at Ins sermons 
far excelled any that ever were known. Kven in times of 
public culainiiy and distress, his irresistible powers of per- 
suasion repeatedly produced contributions exceeding a 
thousand or twelve hundred pounds at a sermon ; and his 
hearers, not content with emptying their purses into the 
plate, sometimes threw in jewels or watches, as earnest of 
fiiriiier benefactions. He died, exhausted as we arc told, 
by the fatigues of his mission, Oct. 27, 1805, leaving a 
widow witii two sons and two daughters, to whom his ma- 
jesty granted a pension of 300/. a year for the life of the 
widow, with reversion to the daughters. In 1 s 1 4, a vo- 
lume of l)is ** Sermons” was printed for the benefit of his 
sons, who are not included in the above provision. From 
these it would be difHcult to discover the causes of his ex- 
treme popularity. There are in them many animated and 
brilliant passages addressed to the feelings and passions, 
and these, we presume, were assisted by a vuniner suited 
to his audience, of which we can form no opinion. His 
talents, however, as directed to one point, that of recom- 
mending charity, were unquestionably successful beyond 
all precedent, and his private character well corresponded 
to his public sentiments. He was a man of acute feeling, 
amiable, humane, and beneficent.^ 

KLEIST (Christian Kwald Von), a German poet, was 
born at Zoebiin, in Pomerania, in 1715, and educated 
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partly at the Jesuits’ college in Upper Poland, and partly 
at the ru adeniy of Dantzic, and the university of Konigs- 
berg At the age of twenty-one he entered the Danish 
military service, and then into that of Prussia, where he 
had a commission in the regiment of prince Flenry, which 
gave him an opportunity of forming an intimacy with all 
the great characters at Potsdam. He was particularly no- 
ticed hy the king, and advanced in the army. Having ob- 
tained leave to take an active part in the campaign of 1 759, 
he was killed at the battle of KunnersdorfT, in the forty- 
fourth year of his age. His principal work, as a poet, was 
entitled Spring,*’ which was hrst published in 1749, and 
has been translated into several languages, and compared 
with our Thomson, He wrote idylls in the manner of Ges* 
tier, in which he has not confined himself to the language 
of shepherds, but has introduced gardeners and fishermen. 
Ho was the author also of some moral trtiatises, which have 
not been published, and of a military romance entitled 
“ Cissides,” printed in 1759, in which there are many 
animated descriptions of scenes of war. . Klcist was a ge- 
neral scholar, and spoke with facility, the German, Latin, 
French, Polish, and Danish languages. ’ 

KLOPS'rOCK (Frederic Theophii.us), a German poet 
of the greatest renown, was born at Qiiedlinburg, July 2, 
1731'. He was the eldest of eleven children, and distin- 
guished himself in his youth among his companions in bo- 
dily and mental exercises. At the age of sixteen he went 
to college, and being placed under Freitag, a very able 
tutor, he made himself familiar with the languages, and 
acquiring a taste for the beauties of the best classical au- 
thors, made attempts in composition both in prose and 
verse. In the latter he wrote some pastorals, but not con- 
tented with these humbler efforts, he formed at this early 
period the resolution of composing an epic poem, and fixed 
upon the ** Messiah” as his subject. Such an effort was 
not known in the German language ; and the high opinion 
he had of Virgil, his favourite poet amongst the ancients ; 
the honour of being the first who should offer the German 
public a work like the ^neid ; the warmth of patriotism 
that early animated him to raise the fame of German lite- 
rature in this particular to a level with that of other Euro- 
pean countries ; the indignation he felt in reading the book 

’ Diet. Hitt,— Month. Rev. vol, S^LIV. N. S, p. 261 ', - 
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of a Frenchman, who had denied the Germans every talent 
for poetry ; — all combined with the consciousness of his 
own superior powers, to spur him on to the execution of 
his exalted purpose. In 1745 he went to the university of 
Jena, where he commenced the study of theology ; but in 
the midst of his academical pursuits he was planning his 
projected work, and sketched out his three first cantos, 
first in prose, but afterwards in hexameters, and was so 
pleased with having introduced a metre into Gerinati 
poetry, as ever afterwards to defend this mode of versifica- 
tion. In 1746, he removed from Jena to Leipsic, and be- 
came a member of a society of young men wlio had formed 
themselves into a literary club for mutual improvement. 
About this time he exercised his genius in lyric composi- 
tibns. Several of his odes, together with the three first 
cantos of his Messiah, appeared in a periodical paper en- 
titled “ Bremen Contributions,** At length the publica- 
tion of ten books of his Messiah made his name known 
throughout Germany, and raised his reputation very high. 
It found friends and enemies, admirers and critics, every 
where ; but its approbation was owing as much to the sa- 
credness of the matter as the beaut)' of the poetry : Chris- 
tian readers loved it as a book that afforded them at length, 
amidst the themes of orthodoxy, some scope for devout 
feeling; young preachers quoted it in the pulpit, and 
coupled the name of Klopstock with that of the prophets. 
The stauncher class of divines, indeed, gave tlie poem the 
appellation of presumptuous fiction, contaminating the 
scripture-history with fables, and undermining the faith. 
The partisans of the German grammarian Gottsched raised 
the greatest clamour against the w'ork, on the ground of the 
language, and sought by poor arguments and sorry wit to 
depreciate its merits. The Swiss critics, as opponents to 
the Saxons, on the other hand, extolled and defended it 
with all their might. Bodmer, in particular, the admirer 
and translator of Milton, embraced the cause of the Ger- 
rtian epic bard with' enthusiastic ardour, and contributed 
very greatly, by his warm eulogium, to accelerate the 
universal celebrity of his poem. Klopstock heard and pro- 
fited by the public disquisitions, but never engaged in any 
of the disputes. * ^ 

Klopstock travelled into Switzerland in 1750, to pay a 
visit to Bodmer of Zurich, in consequence of an invitation, 
where he was received with every token of respect. 'I he 
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sublime scenery of that country, the simplicity of the in- 
habitants, and the freedom they enjoyed, were much suited 
to his taste. Here he intended to have spent the remainder 
of his life, but baron Bernstorff caused an invitation to be 
sent to him to reside at Copenhagen, with assurances of 
such a pension as would make him independent. Klop- 
stock acceded to the proposal, and set out in 1751, by the 
way of Brunswick and Hamburgh, at which latter place he 
became acquainted with Miss Muller, a lady perfectly 
adapted to his own mind, whom he soon after married. 
They seemed destined to be one of the happiest couples, 
but he was soon deprived of her, for she died in childbed : 
her memory, however, was sacred to Klopstock to the last 
moment of his existence. He lived chiefly at Copenhagen 
till 1771, after which he resided at Hamburgh as Danisli 
legate, and counsellor of the margrave of Baden, who gave 
him a pension. The latter part of his life was little varied 
by incidents, and after he had brought the Messiah. to a 
conclusion, he continued to employ himself iu composition, 
and in the correction and revision of his works. He died 
at Hamburgh, March 14, 1803, being seventy* nine years 
of age, and was interred with the greatest solemnity, not 
unmixed with superstitious and fanciful circumstances. By 
those who were intimate with him he is represented os a 
truly ainiahio man,, happiest in a small circle of private 
friends, and particularly fond of the society of young per- 
sons. 7’hc character of Klopstock, as a poet, is that of 
exuberance of imagination and sentiment. His sublimity 
is great, but he is apt to lose himself in mystical abstrac- 
tion, and bis excess of feeling sometimes betrays him into 
rant and extravagance. His odea and lyric poems have 
likewise been much admired by his countrymen, and bis 
dramas display great force and dignity, but they are better 
adapted to the closet than the stage. The great merit of 
his works is in the diction ; he enchants by his noble and 
energetic style, but their beauties cannot be preserved in 
a translation, and it is in Germany alone that they can be 
suflSciently appreciated. As an excellent specimen of his 
talents as a prose writer, we may’^ notice his “ Grammatical 
Dialogues,** which abound with judicious remarks. * 

KLOTZ (Christian Adolphus), an eminent German 
critic, was born in 1738, at Bischofswerden, near Dres- 

* Memoirs of Frederic and Mai:g;aret Klopstocl^ 1809, Svp. — ^Rees’s Cfclo- 
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den, where his father was a clergyman. As to his first 
years, he used to tell Harles that he could not remember 
how they were spent, except that he was seven years old 
before his parents could by any means prevail on him to 
learn any thing. Soon after that, however, he was sud- 
denly seized with such an attachment to letters, that his 
parents spared no expencc to gratify his taste, and to en- 
able him to cultivate his talents to the best advantage. Ue 
employed his leisure hours in composing and reciting Ger- 
man verse«!, and profited very much under Foerstclius, who 
was his private preceptor, and afterwards at Misna, under 
Weiss and Clemannus. He studied afterwards at Gorlitz, 
under Baumeister, who tnught him the cltissics, and lodged 
him in his house. Here Klotz used to say he spent more 
happy days than he was persuaded he should ever see 
again. During his stay here, which lasted two years, he 
gave a specimen of his powers in versification, by a poem 
composed on the Destruction of Zittau,” which was laid 
waste in 1757 . In 1758 he proceeded to Lcipsic to study 
jurisprudence, and while here he published several papers 
in the Acta Eruditoruni,'* and some separate pieces. In 
1761 he published his “ Opuscuia Poetica,” containing 
twenty-three odes, three satires, and as many elegies. From 
Leipsic lie repaired to Jena, where he opened a school, 
which w'as well attended. Having accepted of an invitation 
to a professorship at the university of Gottingen in 1762 , 
be .set off fur that place, and almost immediately after his 
arrival he was attacked by a severe illness, from which, 
however, he recovered, and immediately published a trea~< 
tise “ De Verecundia Virgilii,” to which were added three 
dissertations relative to the eclogues of the poet. He also 
published “ Miscellanea Critica,” and applied himself to 
the study of ancient gems and paintings, with which he 
became well acquainted. ^ His celebrity had now increased 
so much, that he received two offers in the same day, one 
from the prince of Hesse Darmstadt, to be professor of the 
Oriental languages at Giessen, and the other from his 
Prussian majesty, to be professor of eloquence at Halle. 
While he was deliberating respecting the choice he should 
make, he was nominated by his Britannic majesty to be 
professor of philosophy at Gottingen, with an increased 
.salary, which induced him to remain in that city, till some 
attempts were made to ruin his reputation. He then quitted 
Gottingen, and accepted an offer made him by his Prus> 
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sian majesty, of being professor of philosophy and elo-* 
quence at Halle, with the rank and title of aulic counsellor 
While preparing for his departure, he published ** Historia 
Nummorum Contuoieliosorum et Satyricorum,” containing 
a history of these coins ; and on his removal to Halle he 
gave the public another work of the same kind, and at the 
same time he efi'ected, what had been .often attempted 
before without success, the institution of a new society, 
called the “ Literary Society of Halle.’* Here also the 
king conferred upon him the rank of privy-counsellor, and 
accompanied this mark of honour with a considerable addi- 
tion to his salary. He died in 1771, and just before his 
death, revised every thing which he had written on coins, 
and published ** Opuscule, nummaria quibus Juris Antiqui 
Historiseque nonntilla capita explicantur.” His other works, 
not already noticed, were, I. “ Pro M. T. Cicerone adver- 
sus Dionem Cassium et Plutarchum dissertatio,” Gorlitz, 
1758, 4to, 2. “ Ad virum doct. I. C. Keicbelium epistola, 
qua de quibusdam ad Honierum pertinentibus disputatur,’* 
Leipsic, 1758, 4to. 3. “ Carniinum liber uims,” ibid. 1759, 
8vo. 4. “Mores Eruditorum,” Altenburgh, 1760, 8vo, 
5. “Genius Sacculi,” ibid. 1760. 6, “ Opuscula Poetica,” 
ibid. 1761, 8vo. 7. “ Oratio pro Lipsii latinitate,” Jena, 
1761, 8vo. 8. “ Libellus de minutiarum studio et rixandi 
libidine grammaticorum quorundam,” ibid. 1761, 8vo. 9. 
“ Animadversiones in Theopbrasti characteres Ethicos,” 
ibid. 8vo. 10. “ Dissertatio de felici audacia Horaiii,” 1 762, 
4to. 1 1. “ Elegiac,” ibid. 8vo. 12. “ Eunus Petri Bur- 
inanni secundi,” Altenburgh, 8vo. This is a very com- 
plete account of the life, &c. of Burman. 13. “ Ridicula 
Litteraria,” ibid. 8vo, a satirical work on useless studies 
and pursuits. 14. “Vindiciae Horatianae,” against Har- 
douin, Bremen, 1764, 8vo. 15. “ Stratonis epigrammata, 
nunc priiTium edita,” Altenburgh, 1764, 8vo. 16. “Epis- 
tolac Homericec,” ibid. 1764, 8vo. 17. An edition of Vida, 
1766, and of Tyrtaeus, 1767. To these may be added 
many philosophical dissertations, theses, prefaces, &c. enu- 
merated by Harles. * 

KNELLER (Sir Godfrey, baronet), an eminent por- 
trait painter, was born at Lubec about 1648. His father 
was surveyor-general of the mines, and inspector of count 
Mansfeldt’s revenues. At first Godfrey was destined for a 
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military life, and was sent to Leyden, where he applied 
to mathematics and fortification ; bat the predominance of 
nature determining him to painting, his father acquiesced, 
and placed him under Bol, at Amsterdam, and he had also 
some instructions from Rembrandt. He risited Italy in 
1672, and remained some time at Venice, where he painted 
some of the first families, and amongst them the cardinal 
Bassadonna. It is probable that he here learned that free, 
loose style of execution in vidiicb he delighted, but by no 
means excelled ; with him it fell to negligence and clumsi- 
ness, particularly in his draperies, whilst sometimes his 
heads exhibit a perfect master oi' the pencil. 

Kneller did not stay long in Italy, as in 1674 became 
to England with his brother, John Zachary, who assisted 
him in painting, without intending to reside here ; but 
being recommended to Mr. Banks, a Hamburgh merchant, 
he painted him and his family. Mr. Vernon, secretary to 
the duke of Monmouth, saw them, and sat to Kneller ; and 
persuaded the duke also to sit. His grace was delighted, 
and engaged the king his father to have his picture by the 
new artist, at a time when the duke of York had been pro- 
mised the king’s picture by Lely. Charles, unwilling to 
have double trouble, proposed that both artists should paint 
hiip at tlie same time. Lely, as the established artist, 
chose his light and station : 'Kneller took the next best he 
could, and performed his task with so much expedition aiid 
skill, that he had nearly finished his piece when Lely’s was 
only dead-coloured. The circumstance gained Kneller 
great credit ; aiul Lely obtained uo less honour, for he had 
the candour to ai knowiedge and admire the abilities of his 
rival. This success fi.xed Kneller here ; and the immense 
number of portraits he executed, prove the cotuiiiuance of 
his reputation. 

He was equally encouraged by Charles, James, and Wil- 
liam ; and had the honour of painting the portraits of ten 
sovereigns (viz. Charles 11. James 11. and his (]ueen, Wil- 
lianv^and Mary, Anne, George I. Louis XIV. the czar 
Peter the Great, and the emperor Charles VL), which if 
more than can be said of any other painter, llis best friend 
was William, for whom he painted the beauties of Hampton 
Court; and by whom he was knighted in 1692 , and pre- 
sented with a gold medal and chain worth 300/. In his 
reign he also painted several of the admit'eds for Hampton 
Court, and the.Kit-Cat club. He lived to paint George L 
VoL. XIX. D n 
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and was made a baronet by him. In 1722, sir Godfrey 
was seized with a violent fever, from the immediate danger 
of which he was rescued by Dr. Mead. He languished, 
however, some time, and died in October 1723. His body 
lay in state, and was buried at his country seat called Wil- 
ton ; but a monument was erected to him in Westminster 
abbey, for which he left 300/. and gave particular instruc- 
tions for the execution of it to Rysbrach. 

During the latter part of his time, that is, after the death 
of Lely, in 1680, Kneller stood at the head of the profes- 
sors of his art in this country, and that most conspicuously. 
It is not therefore surprising that he experienced the en- 
couragement he did. He has left some few good pictures 
behind him as proofs of ihe natural powers he possessed ; 
but his most sincere admirers, who are judges, must 
acknowledge that the far greater portion of those he al- 
lowed to pass into the world under his name, are a disgrace 
to him and his patrons. His picture of the converted 
Chinese, at Windsor, he is said to he most proud of, as 
justly he might be. It exhibits that he really knew what 
was good, and could produce it if he chose. According 
to his own doctrine, he did as much and no more than was 
necessary to pass current among his employers. “ History 
painters,” he said, “make the dead live, and don't begin 
to live till they are dead. 1 paint the living, and they 
make me live.” 

There is a singular paucity of imagination in Kneller’s 
pictures. He did indeed (and Walpole justly commends 
him for it) indulge in an ideal drapery for women, instead 
of the monstrous dresses they wove at the time ; but his 
ingenuity does not appear equal to assist them much ; 
so that there is a ridiculous mixture of positive formality in 
the stiff neckcloths and wired skirts of coats of the men, 
and of an affected flow and grace in the loose robes of the 
women, which consist of nothing more than a chemise thrown 
open, and discovering the bosom, and a robe-de-cbainbre 
loosely drawn over it. Ail that Kneller can be justly 
praised, or deservedly esteemed for, generally speaking, 
is, that his heads, or rather his faces, have a good deal of 
liveliness and gentility. It seldom amounts to character 
in the general run of his portraits. Now and then the 
master-hand appears, when the subject or the moment 
were favourable. There is, at Petworth, a head of sir 
Isaac Newton that would be an honour to any man to have 
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produced ; and portraits of branches of the Seymour family, 
which are a disgrace to the name they bear. In our days, 
happily, the weaknesses as well as the merits of Kneller 
arc duly appreciated, and hundreds of his works consigned 
to the oblivion he probably wished they might experience. 
When the mass may be thus disposed of, and the select 
oidy remain, then he will obtain, unallo3'ed, the praise his 
talents, when carefully exerted, fully deserved. 

A rapid pencil, and a ready talent of taking likenesses, 
were the foundation of his reputation ; and a most fortu- 
nate iginnance of the art among the best informed even of 
the public, by whom lie was employed, aided his progress. 
TnIoi hut that he was equal to the production of good works 
if h(^ had been more carefully trained, and had lived 
amongst those who knew how to value works of art upon 
just prim.iples; but he was amongst the most vain of man- 
kind, and had no regard whatsoever for that posthumous 
fame which leads men to sacrifice present cnjoy’meiits to 
future glory, llis motto was, “to live whilst he lived,’* 
and, cousecpiently, to make money was a matter of greater 
moment with him than to make good pictures ; and he 
succeeded fully ; for although he lost 20, ()()()/. by the Sontit 
Sea speculation, he left, at his death, an estate of 2000/. 
a year. His prices, whilst he painted here, were 15 guineas 
fiT a luMil ; 20 if w'ith one hand ; 30 for a half, and GO for 
a whole length. 

Sir Godfrey was a man of wit, not uiunixed with pro- 
fanencss, of which lord Orford has given some instances 
that might as w'ell have been suppressed. The following 
is of another stamp. In ('real t-iucen-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, he livci! la-xt door to Dr. Hatclifie. Kneller 
was fond of flowers, and had a line collection. As there 
was great inliinacy between him and the physician, he per- 
inilied the laiier to hare a dt)or into his garden ; but, Rat- 
clifTe’s ser\ants gathering and destroydug the flowers, 
Kneller sent him word he must shut up the door. Rat- 
clinb replied, peevishly', “ Tell him he may do any thing 
with it but paint it.” “ And I,” answered sir Godfrey, 
“ can take any tiling from him but physic.” * 

KNIGirr (Sa.ML'I t., D. 1).), an English antiquary and 
biographer, was a native of London (where his father waa 
free of the Mercers’ company), and received the early 
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part of his education at St. Paul’s school. He was thence 
admitted of Trinity college^ Cambridge, where, having 
taken his degree of B. A. in 1702, and of M. A. in 1706, 
he became chaplain to Edward earl of Orfurd, who pre- 
sented him to the vicarage of Chippenham, and also to the 
rectory of Borough- green in Cambridgeshire, to which last 
he was instituted Nov. 3, 1707. He afterwards was col- 
lated by bishop Moore to a prebcnda) stall in the church of 
Ely, June 8, 1714 ; and presented by him to the rectory 
of Bluntesham in Huntingdonshire, June 22, 1717. He 
was made chaplain to George 11. in Feb. 1730-1, and pro- 
moted by bisliop Sherlock to the archdeaconry of Berks, 
1735. He died December 10, 1746, in the 72d year of his 
age, and was buried in the chancel of Bluntesham church, 
where a neat monument of white marble is erected to his 
memory, with an inscription written by his friend Mr. Castle, 
dean of Hereford. His only son, Samuel, was fellow of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, and rector of Fiilbam, in 
Middlesex. With the ample fortune which his father left 
him, he purchased the manor of Milton near Cambridge, 
and died Jan. 1790. 

Dr. Knight, whose attention appears to have been much 
directed to literary and ecclesiastical history, was an use- 
ful assistant to many authors 'of his time, and his assist- 
ance was acknowledged by Peck, Grey, VV'ard, and others. 
He bad made collections for the lives of bishops Grosseteste, 
Overal, and Patrick. VVhi.ston had the latter, which is 
probably in the hands of his grandson, Samuel Knight, esq. 
His own publications were the “ Life of Erasmus,” 1724, 
8vo, and of “ Dean Colet,” 172G, 8vo. Neither of these 
are written with much animation or elegance, but they 
contain many curious and useful materials, and are now 
sold at very high prices, especially the Erasmus, on account 
of the numerous and well-engraven portraits and plates.' 

KNIGHTON (Henry), who flourished at the close of 
the 14th century, under Richard II. is celebrated as an 
ancient chronicler. He was a canon-regular of Leicester- 
abbey, and wrote a history of English affairs in five books, 
from the Conquest to the year 1 395. He wrote likewise 
an account of the deposition of Richard II. His works are 
printed with the ten English historians published by Selden.* 

1 Bentham’s Ely. — Nichols’s Bowyer. — Cole’s MS Atliene in Brit. Mus..— 
Peck’s Desiderata, preface, pp. xiv. and xvii, and work, p. 332. 

. ^ Nicolson’s HisU Xabrary. 
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KNOLLES (Richard),' author of an excellent History 
of the Turks, was born in Northamptonshire, and educated 
at Oxford, where he was admitted about 1560; but we are 
not told of what college, though it is said be was, after 
taking his degrees, chosen fellow of Lfticoln college. When 
he had continued there some time, Sir Peter Man wood, of 
St. Stephen’s near Canterbury, “ minding to be a favourer 
of his studies,” says Wood, “ called hi/n from the univer- 
sity, and preferred him to be master of the free-school at 
Sandwich in Kent,” where he applied himself with dili- 
gence, and produced many good scholars for the univer- 
sities. For tlieir use he composed ** Grammaticse Latinro, 
Gr^cse, & Hebraicae, compendium, cum radicibus,” Lond. 

1 600 : but his fame rests chiefly on his “ History of the 
Turks,” which was first printed in 1610, folio, and which 
was tiie labour of twelve years. In the latter editions of 
this book, for there have been several, it has this title ; 
“ 'I’he general History of the Turks, from the first begiii- 
niug of that Nation, to the rising of the Ottoman Family,” 
&c. Some have suggested, that Knolles was not the sole 
author of this history, because there appear in it several 
translations from Aral>ic histories, w’hich language they 
aflirmed him nut to have known ; but such conjectures are 
not suflicient to deprive him of the credit which justly 
attends the work. It iius been continued, since Knoiies’s 
death, by several hands. One continuation was made, 
from the year 1628 to the end of Ib'iT, collected out of the 
dispatches of sir Peter Wyche, knight, ambassador at 
Constantinople. Rut the best continuation of the 'J'urkish 
history is made by Paul ilieaut, esq. consul of Smyrna, 
from 1623 to 1677, piinied at London, 1680, in folio. 
Kicaiit began bis “ History of the I'urkish Empire,” from 
a period earlier than Knolles had left oif; for he lolls us, 
in his preface to the reader, tliat the reign of sultan 
Amiirat, being imperfectly written in Knoiies’s history, 
consisting, for the most part, of abrupt collections, he had 
thought fit, for the better completing the reign of the 
sultan, and the whole body of our Turkish history, to de* 
liver all the particular transactions thereof witlt his own 
pen.” 

Knolles wrote also ** The Lives and Comjuests of the 
Ottoman Kings and Emperors, to the year 1610,” which 
was not printed till after his death, in 1621, to which time 
it was continued by another hand ; and ** A brief Discour’ie 
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of the Greatness of the Turkish Empire, and wherein the 
greatest Strength thereof consisteth,” &c. He also trans- 
lated Bodin*s “ Six Bookes of a Common-wealthe,” 1606, 
folio. He died at Sandwich in 1610, and left behind him 
the character of a learned and worthy man. 

None of our writers, in the opinion of Dr. Johnson, can 
justly contest the superiority of Knolles, who, in his His- 
tory of the Turks, has displayed all the excellencies that 
narration can admit. His style, though somev\hat obscured 
by time, and sometimes vitiated by false wit, is pure, 
nervous, elevated, and clear. A wonderful multiplicity of 
events is so artfully arranged, and so distinctly explained, 
that each facilitates the knowledge of the next. When- 
ever a new personage is introduced, the reader is prepared 
by his character for his actions. When a nation is first 
attacked, or city besieged, he is made acquainted with its 
history or situation : su that a great part of the world is 
brought into view. The descriptions of this author are 
without minuteness, and the digressions without ostentutiun. 
After other praises of the work. Dr. Johnson concludes with 
remarking, that nothing could have sunk Knolles into 
obscurity, but the remoteness and barbarity of the people 
whose story he relates. It is perhaps unnecessary to add 
that our great critic took the fable of his “ Irene” from 
this work.* 

KNOUR a llo.SKNROTH (Christian), a learned Ger- 
man orientalist, was born in 1636. He pursued his 
studies at various colleges, and then travelled for improve- 
ment into France, England, and Holland, but bestowed too 
much attention on chemistry and the cabalistic art, which 
vitiated the greater part of his works, although it obtained 
him the esteem and friendship of Lightfoot, More, and Van 
Helmont. By the count palatine of Sulzbach, he was, in 
1688, nominated one of his privy council, and afterwards 
chancellor. His reputation is chiefly founded on his 

Kabhala Deniidata, scu Doctrina Hebra 3 orum trunscen- 
dentalis, et inetaphysica, atque theologica,” &e. 3 vols. 
4to ; a farrago of wild reveries, fanciful chimeras, and 
mystical absurdities, with occasionally some learned notices 
of the philosophy of the Hebrews.’ 

KNOTT (Edward), a learned Jesuit and controversial 
writer, whose true name was Mattliias Wilson, and who. 


1 Ath. Ox. vol. I.*— Johnson's Rambler, No. 122. 


* Moreri. 
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in some of his works, takes the name of Nicholas Smith, 
was bom at Pegsworth near Morpeth in Northumberland, 
1680. He was entered among the Jesuits in 1608, being 
already in priest’s orders ; and is represented in the Bib- 
liotheca Patrura societatis Jesu,” as a man of low stature, 
but of great abilities : vir magnis aniini dotibus humili in 
corpora praiditus.” He taught divinity a long time in the 
English college at Home, and was a rigid observer of that 
discipline himself which he has as rigidly exacted from 
others. He was then appointed sub-provincial of the pro- 
vince of England ; and, after he had' exercised that em- 
ployment out of the kingdom, he was sent thither to per- 
form the functions of provincial. He was twice lionoured 
with that eraploymc!)t. He vvas present, as provincial, at 
tlie general assembly of the orders of the Jesuits, held at 
Rome in 1646, and was elected one of the definitors. He 
died at London, January 4, 1655-6, and was buried in the 
church of xSt. Pancra'', near that city. 

This Jesuit vvas the author of several works, in all which 
he has shewn great acuteness and learning. lu 1630, he 
published a small volume, called “ Charity mistaken, with 
the want whereof Catholics are unjustly charged, for afiirm- 
ing, as they do with grief, that Protestancy, unrepeuted, 
destroys salvation.” I’his involved him in a eoniroversy, 
first with Dr. Potter, provost of Qucviu’s-college, Oxfonl, 
who, in 1633, wrote “ Want of Charity justly charged on 
all such Romanists, as dare, without truth or luoilesty, af- 
firm, that I’rotestancy destroyeth salvation and after- 
wards will) Chilliugworth, who, in answer to this Jesuit, 
wrote his “ Religion of Protestants of which, as well as 
of his controversy will) Knott, we have already given an 
account in his life (vul. JX.) It only I’emauis to be added 
here, that Chillingvvorth’s latitude of principles afiorded 
Knott many advantages, which, at that time, would be 
more apparent than now. Knott’s larger answ'er to Chil- 
lingwortli did not appear until 1652, when it vvas printed 
at Ghent, under the title of “ Infidelity unmasked ; or, 
the confutation of a book published by W. Chilliugworth, 
&c.” Knott vvas also the author of Monita utilissima 
pro patribus missiunariis Auglicanis,” or useful advice for 
the fathers of the English mission ; but this w ork vvas never 
printed. * 

• Biog. Brit.; Supplement.— Gen. Diet.— Life of Chillingworth.— Dodd's Ch» 
History, vol, HI. 
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<'KNOWLES (Thomas), was a native of Ely, where he 
was born in 1723, and received his education at the gram- 
mar-school of that place, from whence he was removed to 
Pembroke>hall, Cambridge, where he commenced B. A. 
in 1743, M. A. in 1747, and was also chosen fellow of 
that society. He was afterwards lecturer of St. Mary's, in 
Bury St. Edmund's, upwards of thirty years, prebendary 
of Ely, rector of Ickworth and Chedburgh, and vicar of 
Winston, all in the county of Sudblk. He died October 
6, 1802. 

His works, which discover great learning in a style plain 
and perspicuous, were, 1. “ The scripture doctrine of the 
Existence and Attributes of God, in twelve Sermons, wi*h 
a preface, in answer to a pamphlet concerning the argu- 
ment a prwri.** 2. An Answer to bishop Clayton’s Essay 
on Spirit;” for which archbishop Seeker conferred on him 
the degree of D. D. 3. “ Lord Hervey’s and Dr. Mid- 
dleton's Letters on the Homan Senate.” 4. “ Observa- 
tions on the Tithe Bill.” 5, “ Dialogue on the I'est Act.” 
6. “ Primitive Christianity in favour of the Trinity at- 
tempted to be answered by Mr. Capcl LoB't. 7. “ Obser- 
vations on the divine mission of Moses.” 8. “ Advice to 
a young clergyman, in six letters.” 9. ** The Passion, a 
sermon.” 10. “On Charity Schools, on Sunday Schools, 
and a preparatory discourse on Confirmation.” Though he 
occasionally meddled with controversial points, yet he al- 
ways conducted himself with the urbanity of a scholar, 
the politeness of a gentleman, and the meekness of a 
Christian. He had particularly directed his studies to the 
acquirement of biblical learning ; and, by temporary se- 
clusion from the world, had stored his mind with the trea- 
sures of divine wisdom. As a preacher, be was justly ati- 
xnired. His delivery in the pulpit was earnest and impres- 
sive; his language nervous and alfecting; his manner 
plain and artless. His discourses were evidently written to 
benefit those to whom they were addressed, not to aetjuire 
for himself the title of a popular preacher. It was his grand 
object to strike at the root of moral depravity, to rouse up 
the languishing spirit of devotion, to improve the age, and 
to lead men to the observance of those moral duties, 
which his Divine Master taught them to regard as the es- 
sentials of his religion. To the doctrines of the Church of 
England he was a zealous friend ; but, at the same time, 
he was also the friend of toleration. As a parish priest, 
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he stood unrivalled among his order ; exemplary in his 
conduct, unremitted in his attention to the duties of his 
station, blending in his ordinary conversation affability and 
openness, with that gravity of demeanour which well be- 
comes a minister of the gospel ; persuasit'C in his addresses 
to his hearers, and adorning his doctrine by his life ; he 
will be long and unallectedly lamented by his numerous 
parishioners. His only daughter was married, in 17S0, to 
the rev. Benjamin Undorw'ood, rector of ICast Barnet, and 
of St. Mary Ahehurch, I.ondon.* 

KNOX (John), the chief instrument and promoter of 
the reforination in Scotland, was descended of an uueient 
and honourable family, and born 150.5, at Gifford, in the 
county of East Lothian, Scotland. His parents gave him 
a liberal education, wliicli in that age was far from being 
coinmon. He was first placed at the gi am mar-school of 
Haddington, and after accpiiring the princi|»lcs of the 
Latin tongue, was sent to the university of St. Andrew’s 
under professor John IMajor, the same who was Buchanan’s 
tutor, a very acute schoolman, and deep in theology. 
Knox, however, examining the works of Jerom and Austin, 
began to dis-relisli tiiis snbtiiizing method, altered liis taste, 
and applied himself to plain and solid divinity. At his 
entrance upon this new course of study, he attended tlie 
preaching of Thomas Guillanuie, or VVilliauis, a friar of 
eminence, whose sermons were of eKlraordinary service to 
him; and he acquired still more knowledge of the truth 
from the martyr, George Wishart, so much celebrated in 
the liistory of this time, who came from England in 1554', 
with commissioners from king Henry VIII. Knox, being 
of an inqtiisitive nature, learned from him the principles 
of the reforination ; with which he was so well pleased, 
that he renounced the Romish religion, and having now 
relinquished ail thoughts of oHiciating in that church, 
which had invested him with clerical orders, he entered as 
tutor into the family of Hugh Douglas of Long Nidiirie, a 
gentleman in East Lothian, who had embraced the re- 
formed doctrines. Another gentleman, in the neighbour- 
hood, also put his son under his tuition, and these two 
youths were instructed by him in the principles of religion, 
as well as of the learned languages, and he taught the 
former in such a way as to allow the rest of the family, 


I Gent. Mag. LXXII. 
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and the people of the neighbourhood, to reap advantage 
from it. He catechised them publicly in a chapel at Long 
Niddrie, in which he also read to them at stated times, a 
copter of the Bible, accompanied with explanatory re- 
marks. The memory of this has been preserved by tradi- 
tion ; and the chapel, the ruins of which are still apparent, 
is popularly called ** John Knoxes kirk.” It was not, how- 
ever, to be expected, that he would long be sudered to 
continue in this employment, under a government entirely 
at the devotion of cardinal Beaton (see Beaton) ; and 
although he was, in the midst of his tyranny, cut olT by a 
conspiracy in 1546, Hamilton, successor to the vacant 
bishopric, sought Knox’s life with as much eagerness as 
his predecessor. Hence Knox resolved to retire to Ger- 
many, where the reformation was gaining ground ; know- 
ing that, in England, though the pope’s authority was 
suppressed, yet the greater part of his doctrine remained 
in full vigour. He was, however, diverted from his pur- 
pose, and prevailed on to return to St. Andrew’s, Janu- 
ary 1 547 ; where he soon after accepted a preacher’s place, 
though sorely against his will. 

He now set openly, and with a boldness peculiar to his 
character, to preach the doctrines of the reformation, al- 
though lie had received no ordination, unless such as the 
small baud of reformers could give; a circumstance which, 
although objected to by some ecclesiastical historians, was 
not accounted any impediment to his afterwards receiving 
promotion at the hands of the English prelates. His first 
sermon was upon Dan. vii. 23 — 28 ; from which text he 
proved, to the satisfaction of his auditors, that the pope 
was Antichrist, and that the doctrine of the llomisli church 
was contrary to the doctrine of Christ and his apostles ; 
and he likewise gave the notes both of the true church, 
and of the antichristian church. Hence he was convened 
by his superiors ; he was also engaged in disputes ; but 
things went prosperously on, and Knox continued diligent 
in the discharge of his ministerial function till July 1547, 
when the castle of St. Andrew’s, in which he was,i was 
surrendered to the French; and then he was carried with 
the garrison into France. He remained a prisoner on 
board the galleys, till the latter end of 1549, when being 
set at liberty, be passed into England ; and, going to Lon- 
don, was there licensed, either by Cranmer, or Somerset 
the protector, and appointed preacher, first at Berwick, 
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and next at Newcastle. During this employ, he received 
a summons, in 1551, to appear before Cutbbert Tonstall, 
bishop of Durham, for preaching against the mass. In 
1532 , he was appointed chaplain to Kdward VI. ; it being 
thought fit, as Strype relates, that the king should retain 
six chaplains in ordinary, who should nut only wait on 
him, but be itineraries, and preach the gospel over all the 
nation. I'hc same year he came into some trouble, on 
account of a bold sermon preached upon Cbristmas-day, 
at Newcastle, against the obstinacy of the papists, la 
1 . 552 - 3 , ho returned to London, and was appointed to 
preach before the king and council at Westminster; who 
recommended Cranmer archbishop of Canterbury to give 
him the living of Allh.dlows in London, which was accord- 
ingly olFercd him ; but he refused it, not caring to con- 
form to the Kuglish liturgy, as it then stood. Some saj’, 
that king Edward would have promoted him to a bishopric ; 
but that he even fell into a passion when it was oll'ered 
him, and rejected it as favouring too much of Antichris- 
tianism. 

Ui; continued, however, his place of itinerary preacher 
till 1553 - 4 , when queen Mary came to the throne, when 
leaving Etiglaml, he crossed orer to Dieppe in France, 
and went thence to Geneva. Ho had not been long there, 
when he was called by the congregation of English refu- 
gees, then esiablislicd at Fraucrott, i») be pn-acher to them; 
which vocation he obeyed, though uuwillngly, at the com- 
niantl of John Calvin ; am! li<* eontimicd Itis senie<!s amotiff 
them till some internal disputes about ecreinouies broke up 
their society. Some of the English,' particularly Dr Cox, 
afterwards bishop ol Ely, wished for a liturgy according to 
king Edward’s form, hut Knox and others pielc'rred the 
Geneva service ; at length the party of Cox, to get rid of 
the .Scotch reformer, taking ad\aniage of certain unguarded 
expressions in one of his former piiblication.s, threatened 
to accuse him of treason unless he quitted the place, ivhicli 
he did, and went again to Geneva. After a lew months 
stay at Geneva, he resolved to visit his native country, and 
went to Scotland. U[)on his arrival there, he found ilie 
professors of the reformed religion much increased in 
number, and formed into a society under the inspection of 
some teachers ; and he associated with them, and preached 
to. them. He conversed familiarly with several noble per- 
sonages^ and confirmed them in the truth of the protestant 
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doctrine. In the winter of J555, he taught for the most 
part ill Edinburgh. About Christmas he went to the west 
of Scotland, at the desire of some protestant gentlemen ; 
but returned to the east soon after. The popish clergy, 
being greatly alarmed at the success of Knox in promoting 
the protestant cause, summoned him to appear before them 
at Edinburgh, May 15, 1556; but, several noblemen and 
gentlemen of distinction supporting him, the prosecution 
was dropped. This very month he was advised to write to 
the queen- regent an earnest letter, to persuade her, it 
possible, to bear the protestant doctrine ; which, when the 
queen had read, she gave to James Beaton, archbishop ot 
Glasgow, with this sarcasm : “ Please you, my lord, to 
read a pasquil.** 

While our reformer was thus occupied in Scotland, he 
received letters from the English congregation at Geneva, 
earnestly intreating him to come thither ; accordingly, July 
1556, he left Scotland, went first to Dieppe in France, 
and thence to Geqeva. He had no sooner turned his back 
than the bishops summoned him to appear before them ; 
and, upon his non-appearance, passed a sentence of death 
upon him for heresy, and burnt him in effigy at the Cross 
at Edinburgh. Against this sentence, he drew np, and 
afterwards printed at Geneva, in 1556, “ An Appellation 
from the cruel and unjust Sentence pronounced against 
him by the lal.se bishops and clergy of Scotland,” &c. He 
had a call to Scotland in 1557 ; and having consulted Cal- 
vin and other persons as to the prudence and necessity of 
the . step, he set out, and had proceeded as far as Dieppe, 
when he was advised that some of his best friends seemed, 
through timidity, to be abandoning their principles, and 
that therefore it would not be safe for him to proceed. He 
immediately ivrote letters to those who had invited him, 
complaining of their irresolution, and even denouncing 
the severe judgments of God on all those who should be- 
tray the cause of truth ami of their country, by weakness 
or apostacy. These letters made such an impression on 
those to whom they were immediately addressed, that they 
all came to a written resolution, ** that they would follow 
forth their purpose, and commit themselves, and what- 
ever God had given them, into his hands, rather than 
suffer idolatry to reign, and the subjects to be defrauded 
of only food of their souls.” To secure each other's 
fidelity to the protestant cause, a common bond, or cove- 
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nant, was entered into by them, dated at Edinburgh, De* 
ceinber 3, 1557; and from this (jreriod they were distin- 
guished by the name of ** The Congregation.'* In the 
mean time Mr. Knox returned to Geneva, where, in 1553, 
he published his treatise, entitled ** The First Blast of the 
Trumpet against the monstrous Regiment of Women.** 
His chief motives to write this, were the cruel and bloody 
government of queen Mary of England, and the endea- 
vours of Mary of Lorraiu, queen-regent of Scotland, to 
breakthrough the laus, and introduce t 3 rannical govern- 
ment. He designed to have written a subsequent piece, 
which WHS to have been called ‘Fhe Second Blast :** but 
queen Mury dving, and he having a great opinion of queen 
Elizabeth, and great expectations to the proteslant cause 
from her, went no fartli^r. 

In April 1559, he determined to return to his native 
countr)', and would have visited England in his way, but 
queen Elizal)Clh*8 ministers would not suffer him, because 
he had rendered himself obnoxious to their royal mistress 
by inveighing against the government of women. He ac- 
cordingly arrived in Scotland in May. At this time a pub- 
lic prosecution was carried on against the protestants, and 
their trial was just ready to commence at Stirling : Knox 
instantly hurried to share with his brethren in the threat- 
ened danger, or to assist them in their common cause. 
Dr. Robertson, in describing this business, says, “ While 
their minds were in that ferment which the queen’s per- 
iidiousness and their own danger occa.sioned, Knox mounted 
the pulpit, and, by a vehement harangue against idolatry, 
inflamed the multitude with the utmost rage. I'he indis- 
cretion of a priest, who, iiumediately after Knox’s dis- 
course, was seen pre))aring lo celebrate mass, and began 
to decorate the altar for that purpose, precipitated them 
into immediate action. With tumultuous, but irresistible 
violence, they fell upon the churches in that city, over- 
turned the altars, defaced the pictures, broke in pieces the 
images, and proceeding next to the monasteries, laid those 
sumptuous fabrics almost level with the ground. Tiiis 
riotous insurrection was not the effect of any concert, or 
previous deliberation. Censured by the reformed preachers, 
and publicly condemned by the persons of most power and 
credit with the party, it must be regarded merely as an 
accidental eruption of popular rage.” From this time Mr. 
Knox continued to promote the reformation by every means 
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in his power, sparing no pains, nor fearing any danger. 
Mr. Kno.x, by his correspondciire with secretarv Cecil, 
was chiefly instrumental in establishing those ncgoniinons 
between “ The Congregation” and the English, which ter- 
minated in the march of an English army into Scotland to 
assist the protestants, and to protect them against the per- 
secutions of the queen-regent. This army, being joined 
by almost all the great men of Scotland, . proceeded with 
such vigour and success, that they obliged the French 
forces Sho had been the principal supports ot the tyranny 
oHhe regent, to qnit the kingdom, ami restored the par- 
liament to its former iodepentlency. Of that body, a guat 
maiorily bad embraced tlie protcsiant opinions, and cn- 
conraged by ibc zeal and number of their friends, ibcy 
improved Lry opponoiiiiy in o^rtliroiving the who e 
fabric of popery. They .sanctioned the confession of laid 
pr^nted'^ to hem b/ Knoz, and the other retorn, ed 
Sers- they abolished the jurisdiction of the ecc esias- 
and transferred ihe eaiises to the cosn,zan« 

of the civil courts ; and they prohibited j*'® “'V' 

Imioos worship, according to the rites of the Romish church. 

In August 1561, the queen arrired.froni h ranee, ai l 
immediately set up a private mass in her ’ 

which afterwards, by her prottciion ami countenaiici, «« 
much frequented. This excited the^ zeal of nox, 
expressed great warmth against allowing it . ^ 

the privy-council being proclaimed at Edinburgh the 25tti 
of that montbf forbidding any disturbance to he given to 
this practice, under pain of death, Knox openly, to his 
sermon the Sunday following, declared, that ** one mass 
was more frightful to him than ten thousand armed enemies, 
landed in any part of the realm.” This freedom gave great 
offence to the court, and the queen herself had a long con- 
ference with him upon that and other subjects. In 1^56.?, 
he preached a sermon, in which he expressed bis abhor- 
rence of the queen’s marrying a papist ; and her majesty, 
sending for him, expressed much passion, and thought to 
bave punished him ; but was prevailed on to desist at that 
time. The ensuing year, lord Darnley, being married to 


the queen, was advised by the protestants about the court, 
to hear Mr. Knox preach, as thinking it would contribute 
much to procure the good-will of the people : he accord- 
iugly did so ; but was so much offended at his sermon, 
that he complained to the council, who silenced Knox for 
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some time. His text was Isaiah xxiv. 13 and 17, “ O 
Lord, our God, other lords than Thou have reigned over 
us.’* From these words he took occasion to speak of the 
government of wicked princes, who, for the sins of the 
people, are sent as tyrants and scourges to plague them ; 
and, among other things, he said, that “ God sets over 
them, for their offences and ingratitude, boys and women.” 

In 1567, Knox preached a sermon at the coronation of 
James VI. of Scotland, and afterwards the First of Great 
Britain ; and also another at the opening of the parliament. 
He went vigorously on with the work of reformation ; but, 
in 1572, was greatly offended with a convention of mi- 
nisters at Leith, where it was agreed that a certain kind of 
episcopacy should be introduced into the church. At this 
time his constitution was ^uite nroken ; and what seems to 
have given him the finishing stroke was the dreadful news 
of the massacre of the Protestants at Paris about this time. 
He had strength enough to preach against it, which he 
desired the French ambassador might be acquainted with ; 
but he fell sick soon after, and died November 24, 1572, 
after having spent several days in the utmost devotion. 
He was interred at 'Kdinburgh, several lords attending, 
and particularly the earl of Morton, that day chosen re- 
gent, uho, as soon as he was laid in his grave, said, 
“ I'here lies he who never feared the face of man, who hath 
been often threatened with dag and dagger, but yet hath 
ended ids days in peace and honour. For he had God’s 
providence watching over him in a special manner, when 
his very life was sought.” 

Knox was twice married, and had children by both his 
wives; two sons hy the first, who were educated at St. 
John’s college, in Cambridge;, and chosen fellows of the 
same. He requested the general assembly which met at 
Edinburgh in 1566, for leave to visit these sons in Eng- 
land ; but they were only at school then, being sent to the 
university after his death. As to his writings, they were 
neither numerous nor large : 1. “ A fVkithful admonition 
to the Professors of the Gospel of Christ within the King- 
dom of England,” 1554. 2. A Letter to Queen Marj', 

Regent of Scotland,” 1556. 3. “The Appellation of 

John Knox,” &c. mentioned above, 1558. 4. “The First 

Blast,” &c. mentioned above, 1558. 5. “ A brief Ex- 

hortation to England, for the speedy Embracing of Christ’s 
Gospel, heretofore by the Tyranny of Mary suppressed 
and banished,” 1559. After his death, came out, 6. His 
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“ History of the Reformation of Religion within the Realm 
of Scotland,** &c. at the end of the fourth edition of 
which, at Edinburgh, 1732, in folio, are subjoined all the 
forementioned works. He published also a few pieces in 
the controversial way, against the anabaptists, as well as 
papists ; and also bis sermon before lord Oarnley. * 

The character of this eminent man has been variously 
represented, according to the sentiments of ecclesiastical 
writers. The friends of popery, and of the episcopal es- 
tablishment in Scotland, and the more recent admirers and 
advocates of queen Mary, have spared no pains to give an 
unfavourable turn to ail his actions, while the adherents to 
the church of Scotland have always continued to reverence 
bis character and actions. Dr. Robertson, by no means a. 
partial admirer of Knox, and certainly no bigot to the 
doctrines or discipline of his church, says that ** he was 
the prime instrument of spreading and establishing the re- 
formed religion in Scotland. Zeal, intrepidity, di.sin- 
terestedness, were virtues which he possessed in an emi- 
, nent degree. He was acquainted, too, with the learning 
cultivated among divines in that age, and excelled in that 
species of eloquence which is calculated to rouse and in- 
flame. His maxims, however, were often too severe, and 
the impetuosity of his temper excessive. Rigid and un- 
complying himself, he shewed no indulgence to the infir- 
mities of others. Regardless of the distinctions of rank 
and character, he uttered his admonitions with acrimony 
and vehemence, more apt to irritate than to reclaim. This* 
often betrayed him into indecent and undutiful expressions; 
with respect to the queen’s person and conduct. Those 
very qualities, however, which now render his character 
less amiable, fitted him to be the instrument of Providence 
for advancing the reformation among a fierce people, and 
enabled him to face dangers, and to surmount opposition, 
from which a person of a more gentle spirit would have 
been apt to shrink back.’* Knox has lately found more 
zealous biographers in Cook, and especially M*Crie, whose 
life of him is an important addition to the ecclesiastical 
history of his country, and does honour to Mr. M^Crie’s 
talents, judgment, and extensive research. It is not per- 
haps necessary to add many authorities to this notice of 
that work.' 

' M'Crie’s Life.— •Cook’t Hittorysf theKefornatioo in ScotlaRil.*.>Itobert9on’» 
History.— There are many important reaiarltt on M*Crie*> Life, in a criticiain on 
It in the British Critic for 1813. 
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ICNOX (Capt, Robert), tive son of<cii|)t^'Ri»bert Ktioar, 
commander of the Anne frrgaie, ip the lAst India servio6, 
was born abont. 1641, and probably brought iljMo the sea 
service. He went with his father to Foit Geo^^ in' 1657, 
and returning thence to England in 1659, put viitth Ceylon 
on account oi'a^orm, where Ite, his father, "and fotirte^ 
others were made prisoners, aUd his father died in fhistcaj^ti- 
vity, Feb. 9, 1 600.- After a servitude of nineteen yentrs and a 
half, the subject of this memoir escaped from the inland 
parts of the island, where l)e was prisoner at large, to 
Areppa, a Dutcii settlement oti the north-west coast. Here 
lie was hospitably received, and carried in one oftheir ships 
to Batavia, aitd thence, in an English ship, to England. 
Many of bis cbmpanions whom be left at Ceylon, had be- 
come reconciled to their fate, married, and had families ; 
but captain Knox, although often solicited, preserved bis 
repugnance to such connexions, and his love of liberty. 
After his return he wrote “An historical relation of the 
Island of Ceylon, in the East Indies,** with an account of 
his captivity and escape ; illustrated with plates and a map 
(tf the island, London, 16?? I, fol. The preface is by Dr. 
Bohert Hooke, who probably had some share in the com- 
pilation. it was long esteetped a hook of authority. It is 
uncertain when captain Knox died. He was cousin to 
Strype the historian. ' 

KNUTZEN (Matthias), who was born in the country 
of Holstein, acquired some celebrity in his day for an at- 
tempt to pVopagaie atheistical tenets, and for undertaking 
long journeys on purpose to make proselytes. He first 
broached Li.s impious Motions at Koningsberg, in Prussia, 
about 1673. h(>H^tcd that be had a great many fol- 
lowers in the chief cities of Europe; at Paris, at Amster- 
dam, at Leyden, in England, at Hamburgh, at Copen- 
hagen, at Stockholm, at Rome ; and that he had even 
seven hundred at Jena. His followers were called con- 
scienciaries, because they asserted, that there is no other 
God, no other religion, no other lawful magistracy, but 
conscience. He gave the substance of his system in a 
short letter dated from Rome ; the contents of which may 
be reduced to the following heads : “ First, there is neither 
a God nor ^ devil ; secondly, magistrates are not to be 
valued, churches are to be despised, and priests rejected ; 

* Cofe’s MS. in Brit. Mus.— His ” Aelagpn of Ceylon," 
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ttiii'dlyf instead of njagistratc^ anti priests, we have learn* 
ing and reason, wfaicb, joined tvith conscience, teach us to 
Jive honestJj^, to hurt > no -man, audio give every one' hiS' 
due ; fourtMy,. matrimony does not differ from fornication 
fifitfaiy, there is but one life, which is tliis, after which 
there are neither rewards nor punishments ; sixthly, the 
holy seiipture is- ineonsi^ent widi itself.*' Tlie letter may 
be found m the' edition of ** Miermln Syntagma Historian 
Eccleiihsticm, ' KnuUen dispersed also some writ-^ 

ings in the German tongue, but^ bis opinions 'were amply 
rdfuted; in the same language, by. a Lutheran profossor, 
named John Museeiis, who ondertook that task in order to 
remove the suspicions that might be entertained to the pre- 
judice of the universit/ of Jena. Whejr he died is not. 
luentiuned, nor does his history appear novr of nnich im* 
portance. * 

KNUTZKN (M'AitTtN), professor of philosophy in Prus- 
sia, was born at Kotiigsberg, in 1713, where he was for 
some years professor . of philosophy, and librarian. Hedied 
in 1751, leaving several learned tvorks, ef wiiicb the prin- 
cipal are, Systems Causarum EScientium j’* Elementa 
Philosophic^ Rationalis, Methodo ' Mathematico detnoii- 
strata;"' ** Tbeoremata de Farabolis infinitts;** and ** A 
Defence of the Christian Religion," which is said to be 
his ablest performance.’' 

KOENIG (George Matthias), a learned German, was 
born at Altorf, in Franconia, in 1616’; and afterwards be- 
came professor of poetry and of the Greek tongue, and 
library-keeper, in the university there, in which last ofli(;e 
he succeeded bis father. He was well versed in the^ belles 
lettres, in divinity,' and in the oriental languages; hot, being 
afflicted with deafness some years before he died, he was 
much impeded' in the discharge of his academical func- 
tions. Hedied Dec.29, 1699, having survived a wife, whom 
he married in 1648, and four children. He gave several 
public specimens of his learning, but is' pnncipaily known 
for a wdrk entitled Bibliotheca vetus et nova,** printed 
at Altorf, 1678, 4to. This is a biographical dictionary, 
which, though nut free from defects, is a very usefful col- 
lateral help in tpe investigation of literary hisloiy.* 

KOENIG (br. John GErard), a botarilst and diselple 
of Linnaeus, was born in Cou’rland in ^nd in 17 6 J 

, ' Gpa. Diet.— RIorerl. — CiMufeple. a Diet, Hitte ■ 

* Nicttroiit vol. XU.— USU. Diet.— Moreri. 
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tFAvelled to Iceland, and after having investigated the ve- 
getnhle productions of that dreary country, and of its cir- 
cumjacent-seas^ visited the richer eUme#<>f India, and died 
at JagreiKttpour, in Bengal, in 17S5. * i|is communications 
have greatly, enriched the collections of Europct, especially 
those of Linna:us, 'lietzius, and, sir JosepU, iBank s. The 
line Banksiat¥. Itbr&vy contains his hots^nical muinuscripts. 
His letters to Xinnssus are very numerous j and instructive. 
The Koeitigiaf a :plant. which. he discovered in Iceland,, was 
so called by Linnaeus in hbnour of hist. ‘ ' 

K0EN1^'(SIami;bl), % learned .phUosopber apd matjje* 
maticiaii, was a Swiss hy hirth» end cpiQe early into emi- 
nence by. his mathematical abilities. He was prplessorof 
philosophy and, natural law? at-Franeker, and afterwards at 
the Hague, where, he became also librarian totbestudt- 
holder, and to the princess of Orange ; and whereibe died 
ii) 1757. aosdenjy of Berlin enrolled him. among her 
members ; but afterwards expelled him on the following 
occasion. . Mauperiuis, the president, had inserted in the 
volume, of tbe>Bienidtrs..for 1746, a 4iscour8e upon the 
laws cf motion j; wyah- Kpoaig not^only, attacked, but also 
attributed tine meoioir to-,Leibnit2'. . l^upartuis,^sj;ung with 
the imputatioaof plsgisaiswy fog^gadtlieacf^Hi/ of, Ber- 
lin tociJi.upon lui*dbr.Ui8 i|^0of j .ifliich Koapig failing to 
produce, he u'as struck oiit of the apademy. AU Europe 
was interested in tba'quar«lBiiiif'Ki<?h/ibis, occasioned between 
Koenig a«d;Maupertiijs..j i The ifosmer appealed lo the pub- 
lic ; a.nd his apfimal, .^iMpn with ^ha animation of resent- 
ment, progiirod him .inaiiy friends^ •. He vyas author of some 
other, wDiksv and -had jtho character being one of the 

best matbemuticianShPf tbo,ago> .KCe, bi^ a brother, Daniel, 
who was )iskuadered\ jnblhp. age .of ,tweiity-two, at Franeker. 
The populac«,..uve<h4ariisigj_him'1ialk. in French, imagined 
that h^f'iwasfst -French spy*| and; wqqld hayp killed him on 
the spot^dl^ t|*f academicians ba4 pot rescued him from 
their fui^,; hat <he wQuiids whiph hift -received hurried him 
to the graye-^n e lew ino*iulis.-i. He translated into, Latin 
D.P. Arbuthftotjs ‘^Tables qf Ancient Coins,** which re- 
ipained in MS. till I756,.whhn it was published at Utrecht, 
with a curioua and nw^ftiVptbface, by professor Reitz.* 

. I^OLBENi^fiTEB), a celebrated traveller, was bornm 
at Dorl^M^ in tbwpriucipildty pf Baireutb, of which 

» t itcsi*S * Oicfc Diclionsrjr. 
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place his father was a judge, and afterwards a ^receiver-or 
taxes. His early years were passed in poverty, until, in 
r696',' he was received into the house of Eiihart, an astro- 
rionier, under whose directions he made considerable pro* 
gress in the sciences. He entered the university of Halle 
in 1 700j; and afterwards gave'h course of lectures in mathe* 
matics and philosophy. .He \Vas introduced to baron von 
Krosie, privy counsellor to his Prussian majesty, to whom 
he became sebretary, and whom he accompanied in his 
travels ; and a proposal being made to him to go to the 
Cape of Good Hope, he gladly embraced the opportunity. 
Here he remained ten years, making observations on the 
coiiritry arid the people, till he was afflicted with blindness, 
from whfeb, however, on his return to Europe, he so far 
recovered as to be abjc to read with the assistance of 
glasses. Iri'^fTld he inserted in the Acta Eruditorum a 
treatise ** De aquis Capitis Bdrio: Spei.’* ■ I’his work intro* 
duced him into farther rtotice, and he was appointed rector 
of the school of Netistadt, where he died in 1726. His 
chief publication Was Description of the Cajpe of 
Good Hope,” in follow w'ith ’twenty-four plates. This 
vvbrk wai$ tiTinslated Mniro DVitch in' 1'72'r; and at Lon* 
don, idto English, iri 1‘731, hy^Mr. Medley, who lopped 
olf some of 'its'redundaricles: It was afterwards abridged, 
and published in French in three vols. i2Q)o. The first 
attack' ort the veracity of this work was made by the abb^ 
tfe ia Cailte, who, in his dorirnal of th'e voyage to the Cape, 
said that he took Kolben’s descriptioW with him, but found 
it fall of inaccuracies and fatsehodiTs, and more resembling 
a series of fablbs than ari authentic narrative. It has been 
also said that Kolbeii havifig passed the whole of^bis time 
with his bottle and his pipe, was perplexed to find Uiat he* 
had nothing to show In Eriropd, as' the firsylfruics of his. 
supposed Idboiftit, iaridHh'erefbre engaged some inhabitants 
of the Cape to' draw up for him that description of the 
colony Which he iiripOsed'^^ tipoii th^ public as pis own, 
Forster^ oh ^the other hand, in hfs Voyi^* round ibe 
World,” ascribes jto LaCailte cerlaiairiCeresmd motives, in 
thus decaying Kolben*s work, 'arid kays it woul'd'be easy to 
refute'ttltndst criticism vfhicfa We abb'^ai pMseyi, on . 
that iritellij^ent and ehthrt^ning VQyri^er, ..^^es^'Hi^ereat 
opinions niigbt pCrplek if Wore rec£ht .travellers b'aff 
nofmndeHiid .us independent both of Kolben t^nd jL^;C|iUle.* 

Iteei’s Cycloptcdia.— ^oath, ReT«ToL LV and LVf, 
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KORTHOLT(CHUis*riAN), .a learned professor of divi- 
nity at Kiel, was born Jan. 15, 1633« at Burg, in the isle 
of Feineren, near the Baltic sea, in the country .of JUolstein. 
He was sent first to school Qprg, whence JUi bis.six- 
teenth year he removed to Sleswick, .where he applied to 
his books two years more i and aftemards . studied in the 
college of Stetin, and gave public pr^fs of his pHSigioss 
by some theses. Going .to ilostoch in 16 58, he assiduously 
frequented the lecthres of the professors, and took the der 
gree of doctor ih philosophy, in 1656. He then pursued 
his studies in the university of Jeqa, and gained great re- 
putation by the academical acts, and. by private lectures 
rend on philosophy, the (eastern tongues, and divinity. 
He left Jena in 1660, and after visiting the universities of 
Leipsic and Wittemberg, returned to Ilostoch, where he 
was made Gretdt professor in . 1662 ; and took a doctor of 
divinity's degree the same year. He married in 1664, and 
next year was invited to be second professor of divinity in 
the university just founded at Kiel. He was so zealous 
for the prosperity of ;that new university, and so grateful 
for the kindness pf the . duke of^ Holstein, his piaster, that 
he refused all the employments, though very beneficial and 
honoumble, ivhich were ofiTered him in several places. 
This prince bestowed upon him, in 1680, the professorship 
of ecclesiastical antiquities; and declared him vice-chan- 
cellor of the university for life, 16^89; and 'he dbcharged 
the duty of those offices with great ability^ a|ipUcation,,and 
prudence. His death, which happened March 31, 1694, 
was a great loss to the univernty of Ki||| and to the re- 
public of letters. His works in Latin' and German are nu- 
merous, and esteemed by the feamad..;. the principal are, 
I'. ** Tractatus persecutionibipi' j^clesim primitive, ve« 
teruniqiie Martyrbm orucifftibui,*' the best edition of which 
is, Keil, 1689, 4to. 2. ^ractatus, de Calumniis Pagano* 
ram in veteres Christiahos,'* l^eii, I69fi, ito. >3. Trae* 
tatps de Rdtigtqiie Ethmca, M^ummedapa et Judaica," . 
1^65,' 4to. 4* Origiqp at Natura Cbristianismi ex 

mente Gentilium,*' 1672, 4to. ,5. ** De trihus hopostorU 
bus Uber, E^aido Herbert,. Thaoue Hobbes, et 

^ ^jplpoBa opppsm^^^ 4to. 6* 

TWti<:^w[.eate reveiatioqe ^ iTheotogia conci^rsd,'*. 

" O^tW de Schdlarnm et Ac3^emuMniin,j<pi|li 
ctpld^di^tr, presertim in Germania," 1666, folio, &c.* 

t Gen. Dict—Mureri. 
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KORTHOJ^T, (Christian), grandson of tbe preceding, 
was born, jn 1700, atli^f^lf where his father, Sobastiari Kor- 
tholt, was professor. . He discovered an early, disposition 
towar.ds the sciences, and made so rapid a progress in 
them, that he was adn^itted at twenty to assist in the 
** Journal of Leipsic,” in which may be found some good 
pieces of his till and some well chosen extracts from 

works on ecclesiastical history. Kortlmlt visited Holland 
and England, and was esteemed by the learned there. 
While in England he drew up a short account of the so- 
ciety of Antiquaries of London, ** Epistola ad Kappiuin de 
Sqc. Ant, Lond.’* Leipsic, 1730, 4to. He went afterwards 
to Vienna, as chaplain to the Danish ambassador, and was 
appointed professor of divinity, 1742, at Gottingen, where 
he died in^c flower of his age, 1751, leaving several valu- 
able works. The principal among the Latin ones are, 
“ De Ecclesiis suburbicariis De Enthusiasmo Muham- 
medis and several excellent “ Dissertations.** The most 
esteemed of those in German are, a “ Treatise on the truth 
of Christianity ;*’ “ Sermons,** &.c. He published four vo- 
Inmes of Latin letters by Leibnitz, a volume of his French 
letters, and a collection of various pieces on philosophy, 
mathematics, history. See. by the same author.* 

KOTTER (Christopher), born in 1585, was one of 
the three fanatics whose visions were published at Amster- 
dam in 1657 (by Comenius, as noticed in bis life), with 
the following title ; ** Lux in Tenehris.** He lived at 
^prottow in Silesia; and his visions b,egan in June 1616. 
He fancied he il|lv an angel, under the form of a man, who 
commanded him to go and declare to the magistrates, that, 
unless the people repented, the wrath of God would fall 
dreadfully upon them. His pastor and friends restrained 
him for some time, uor did he execute his commission, even 
though the angel had appeared six times; bnt in 1619, 
being threatened by the same spirit, he divulged his com- 
mission. This brought upon him some ridicule, but his 
visions continued, and were followed by extasies and pro- 
phetic dreams. He waited on the elector Palatine, whom 
the protestants bad declared king of Boheihta, at Breslaw, 
in 1 6‘JO, and informed him of his commissioh, and pub- 
lished it in other places, and, in 1625, at Brandenburg. 
^ became acquainted, the same year, with Comenius, 

^ Dict« Hist. 
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who greatly favoured his prophecies ; but, as they chiefly* 
presaged happiness to the' electqr«palatine, and the 
reverse to the emperor, he became at length obnoxious, 
and, in 1G27, was closely imprisoned, as a sediitous im> 
postor, afterwards set on the pillory, and banished the 
emperor’s dominions. Upon this he went to Lnsatia, wfaidi 
was then subject to his electoral highness of Saxon}*.; and 
lived there unmolested till bis death, in 1G47. Whether 
loo!, or knave, he was not discouraged from prophesying, 
though his predictions were continnaliy convicted of false* 
Ijooil by the event.' 

iCllANTZ (Ai.bert), a famous histori.iu of the fifteenth 
century, was a native of Ilambnrg, anil had no sooner 
liul.^iicil hi.s classical studic', than he set out upon his tra- 
vels, viNiting several parts of Europe, during which he 
studionsiy cultivated the sciences, and became a man 
of general knowledge. His talents procured him the 
title and offices of doctor of divuiity and of the canon 
law', and professor of plnlosophy and divinity in the uni- 
Acrsity of Rostucii, of which also he was rector in 1482. 
lie went from Uostoch to Hamburg, and was elected dean 
of the chapter in the cathedral therein 1498. He exe- 
cuted many important affairs for the church and city of 
ll.unhurg; and was so famed for his aiiilides and pru- 
dence, that, in U500, John king of Denmark, and Fre- 
derick duke of Holstein, did not scruple to make; him um- 
piie, in a contest they had with the province of Dicimar- 
sen. He died Dec. 7, 1517, after having written some 
very good works, which were afterwards published : as, I. 
“ (ffironica llegnorum Aqniloriiin, Danix*, Succia^, Norve- 
gi.r,” Argentorat. 1546, folio. 2. “ Saxunia, sive de Sax- 
oniciB Gentis vctustri ()rigine, longinquis Expeditionibtis 
susceptis, et Beilis Domi pro Libertatc diu fortiterque ges- 
tls Histuria, Libris I'i comprehensa, et ad Annum 1501 
dcducta,” Colon. 15 l’ 0, folio. 3. ** Vandalia, sive Histofia 
lie Vandalorum vera Origine, variis Gentibus, crebris e 
Patri^ Migrationibns, Regnis item, quorum vel Autores 
fucrunt vel Eversores, Libris 1 4 i prim^ eorum Origine ad 
A. C. 1500 deducta',” Colon. 1519, folio. 4. ** Metropolis, 
sive Historia Ecclesiastita Saxonies, ” Basil, 1548, fol. ‘ 5. 

“ Institutiones Logicar,” Lcipsic, 1517, 4to, &c.* 

KRAUS, Martin. See CIIUSIUS. 

* Gen. Dict.--Mor<ri,— Diet. Hi^t. ^ Niccron, vol, XXXVIII,— Momti 
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KROMAYER (John), a learned divine, was born in 
1^,76,: at Cobelen in Misnia, of a noble and ancient family. 
He «fas i^pointed minister at Eisleben, then preacher to 
the duchess dowager of Saxony, and afterwards snperin* 
tetndaiit of Weimar, where he died in 1643, leaving, ** Har« 
fponia Evangelistarum “ Examen Libjfi Christiana; ,Con- 
cordiue “ Histonac Ecclesiss compeiidium and a valu- 
able paraphrase on the book of Jeremiah .and the Lamen- 
tations, which is in the Bible of Weimar.' 

KliOMAYER (Jeromr), nephew of the preceding, was 
born in 1610, at Zeitz, and became celebrated for his 
learning and writings, professor of hi.ttory, rhetoric, and 
divinity at Leipsic, in which city he died, in 1670, leaving 
numerous works, of which the following are tlie principal: 

Theologia Positivo-Polemica ** Historia Ecclesiast. 

“ Loci anti-Syneretistici “ Polyroathia Theologica 
** Comment, in Epist. ad Galatas et Apocal . *.* Scruti- 
nium Religionum,” &c.‘ 

KUHLMAN (Quirinus), a celebrated fanatic, was born 
at Breslaw in Silesia in 1651, and gave great hopes by the 
uncommon progress he made in literature ; hut this was 
interrupted by a sickness he laboured under at eighteen 
years of age. He was thought to be dead on the third day 
of bis illness, but had then, it seems, a most terrible vision. 
He fancied himself surrounded with all the devils in hell, 
and this at mid-day, when he was awake. This vision was 
followed by another of God himself, surrounded by his 
saints, and Jesus Christ in the midst ; when he saw and 
felt things inexpressible. Two days after, he had mure 
visions of the same kind ; and when he was cured of his 
distemper, though be perceived a vast alteration uith re- 
gard to these sights, yet he found himself perpetually en- 
compassed with a circle of light on his left hand. He had 
no longer any taste for human learning, nor any value for 
university-disputes or lectures ; he would have no other 
master but the Holy Ghost, lie left his country at nine- 
teen years of age. His desire to see Floilaud made him 
hasten thither, even in the midst of a desolating war ; and 
he landed at Amsterdam, iiiept. 3, 1673, which was but 
three days before the retaking the city of Naerden. He 
went to Leyden a few days after, and meeting with Jacob 
Behmen*8 works, his disorder increased, for he now 


* Freberi Tbeatrum.— Diet, lliiit. 
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^aid be found that Behqnen had prophesied of things),' 
of which be thought nobody but hhuself had the least know- 
ledge. There was at that tiiit6 in HoHand one John liothe, 
a prophet likewise of the same stamp ; for whom Kuhlman 
conceived a high veneration, and dedicated to him his 
“ PrudruniMs quinquennit mirabilis,** printed at Leyden in 
Tins work was to be followed by two other volumes, 
in the first of which he intended to introduce the studies 
and discoveries he had made from the time of his first 
vision to 1674>. He communicated his design to father 
Kirclier; and, commending some hooks which that .Icsuit 
had published, he let him know, that be had only sketched 
out what himself intended to carry nineb farther Kircher 
wrote him civil answers, in which he did not trouble him- 
self to defend his works, but declared, tliat, having writ- 
ten only as a man, he did not pretend to equal those who 
wrote by inspiration. ** I frankly own myself,” says he, 
“ incapable of yonr sublime and celestial knowledge : 
what I have written, I have written after a human man- 
ner, that is, by knowle<lgc gained by study and labour, 
not divinely inspired or infused. — 1 do not doubt but that 
you, by means of the incomparahle and vast extent of 
your genius, will produce discoveries much greater and 
more admirable than iny triiles. — You promise great and 
incredible things, which, as they far transcend all human 
capacity, so I afiirin bolilly, that they have never been 
attempted, iior even thought of, by any person hitherto ; 
and therefore I cannot but suspect, that you have obtained 
by the gift of God such a knowledge as the scriptures 
ascribe to Adam and Solomon : I mean, an Adamic and 
Solomonic knowledge, known to no mortal but yourself, 
and inexplicable by any other.” Our fanatic, not perceive 
ing that his correspondent was jesting with him, carefully 
published KirchePs answers, using capital letters in those 
passages uhere he thought himself praised. Kircher, how- 
ever, gave him serious advice, when Kuhlman consulted 
iiim about writing to the pope : be told him with what cir- 
cumspection and caution things were conducted at Home ; 
and assured him, that in his great work, which he pro- 
posed to dedicate to the pope, he must admit nothing 
which might. pfiTeiid the censors of books, and especially 
take care not to ascribe to himself an inspired knowledge. 

When Kuhlman left Holland docs not appear ; but it is 
related, that he wandered a long time in England, France, 
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and the East, and at last was burnt in Muscnyy, Oct. 3, 
1689, on account/ of some predictions of the seditious kind, 
lik^tbe jcharacter of tliis fanatic, there is little to excite re- 
spect or; compassion. He kept two women in ^accession, 
without the sanctioh of m^riage, and made use of the 
worst arts to get money. He used to write letters to peo- 
ple, in which be denounced terrible judgments, if cert^n 
sums were not advanced for the promotion of the new 
kingdom of God. ‘ The celebrated Van Helmont recei\ed 
one of these Vetters, but paid no attention to it. Another 
proof that there was noiipug very sincere in his enthnsiusm, 
is, that, while he was ready to write respectfully to the 
pope for the good of Christianity, he was comforting him- 
self .with Drabicius*s prophecies relating to the destruction 
of the papacy ; and, , at that very tiaie, wrote to his friends 
letters full bf hopes that it was tlien a|)proacliing. ^ 

KUHNIUS (Joachim), a learned German, and accurate 
classical editor, was born in t647 at Gripswalde, a town of 
Pomerania, w'here his father was a merchant. Great eai c 
was taken of bis education s^i^d, after he had finished his 
juvenile studies in his own tmuntry, ho was scui to Stadc 
in Lower Saxony. In 1668, he went to the university of 
Jena, where he applied himself to divinity and the belles 
lettres. Travcllitig making one ]>art of the eduiaiion of a 
German, he visited the most celebrateii towns of Francoi/ia. 
His high reputation engaged Boccius, a minister of Oetin- 
gen in Swabia, to employ him as a preceptor to his chil- 
dren ; which office be discharged with so much credit, iliac 
he was ill 1669 made principal of the college in this town. 
He held this post three years, and then went to Sirusburg; 
where, in 1676, he was elected Greek profes-^or in the 
principal college. Ten years he acquitted himself honour- 
ably in this professorship, aud then was appointed Greek 
and Hebrew professor in the university of the same town. 
His uncommon skill in the Greek language drew a vast 
nnmljer of scholars about him, and from places and coun- 
tries very distajit. He died Dec. Jll, 1697, aged 50. 

He published himself, I. ** Animadversiones in Pollu- 
cem,” 1680, 12mo. This was a specimen of an intended 
edition of PoUux^s “ Onomasticon,** which he was pre- 
vented by death from executing. His labour^, however, 
W'ere not lost, but inserted in the iblio edition of tliat 
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author at Aixistertlaitt, 1706. -2. 
xiv.” Ar^eftt. 16'85, 8vo. His? 

\ery exact and loamed, and not 
tory. 3. ** Diogenes Laertius de 
Amst 1692, in'2 vois. 4t0, 
which the short notes of Kuhnius, and other learned men, 
are inserted. After his death were published, 4. ** Qaaes- 
tioncs philnsophicte ex saOris Veteris et Novi Testamentl 
•aliisque scriptoribus,” Argent. 1698, 4to. 5. Pausanias 
Gra'ciaj descriptio,*' &c. Lipsisc, 1716, folio. Kuhniut 
took great pains with this author, whose text was much 
eorrttpted ; and his edition is justly reckoned the best.* 

KUNCKLL (John),' a celebrated chemist, was born at 
Elusum, in the duchy of Sleswibk, in 1680. He was ori- 
ginally intended for the practice of pharmacy; but having 
applied himself with equal diligence to the sttnly of che- 
mistry and metallurgy, he obtained great reputation in 
those sciences, and was appointed chemist to the elector 
of Saxony. He afterwards Went 'to the court of Frederic 
AVilliam, elector of Brandenburg, with a similar appoint- 
ment ; and subsequently to that of Charles XL king of 
Sweden, who, in 1693, granted him letters of nobility, 
under the 'name of Kunckel de Loeweiistcrn. He was 
elected a member of the imperial Academia Naturae Curi- 
osorum, under the name of Hermes III. He died in Swe- 
den, in March 1703. Notwithstanding his advan^ges and 
fame, his theoretical knowledge was very imperfect ; be 
was altogether destitute of the least tincture of philosophy, 
and was even said to have been one of the searchers for 
the philosopher's stone. He is now principally known as 
the discoverer of phosp/torus, which he prepared from 
urine, and which bears his name in the shops. He 
was the author of several works, written in German, in a 
very bad style, and with as little method as the rest of the 
alchemists. His treatise “ On Phosphorus” was printed 
at Leipsic in 1678, and his “ Art of Glass-making'* in 
1689. Two or three of his essays have been translated 
into Latin.* 

KUSTER (Lodolp), a learned critic, was born in the 
month of Feb. 1670 at Blomberg, alitdetown in West- 
phalia, where his father was a magistrate. He learned 
polite literature under his elder brother, who taught it in 

1 NiceroD, vo). IV.— Mgreri. * Diet. Hitt.— Rees’s Cyclopaedia from Eloj. 
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the college of Joachim at Berlin. He distinguished him- 
self so early in life, that on the recommendation of baron 
Spanbeim, he was appointed tutor to the two sons of the 
count de Schewerin, prime-minister of the king of Prussia. 
He had also the promise of a professorship in the college 
of Joachim at Berlin ; but, till that should be vacant, 
Kuster, who was then but about Bve-and-twenty, resolved 
to travel into Germany, France, England, and Holland. 
He went first to Frattefort upon the Oder, where ho 
studied the civil law for some time ; and thence to An> 
twerp, Leyden, and Utrecht, where he remained a con- 
siderable time, and wrote several works. In 1C99, he 
passed sover into England, and the year following into 
France, where his chief employment was to collate Suidits 
with three manuscripts in the king’s library. About the 
end of this year he returned to F.ngland, and in four years 
finished his edition of Suidas, on which he may be said to 
have meditated day and night. He relates himself, that, 
being one night awaked by thunder and lightning, he be- 
came so alarmed for this work, that he rose immeiliutely, 
and carried it to bed with him, as his most valuable trea- 
sure. It was published at Cambridge in 1705, and is 
far the best edition ot that valuable Lexicon ; and Le 
Cterc tells us, that the university furnished part of the 
expence of It. 7'hc Bodleian library has lately become 
possessed of a copy, covered from one end to the other 
with manuscript notes by D’Orville and others. Kuster 
was honoured with tlie degree of doctor by the university 
of Cambridge, and had several advantageous offers made 
him to continue there; but was obliged to wave them, 
being recalled to Berlin, to take possession of the pro- 
fessorship, which had been promised him. He after- 
wards resigned this place, and went to Amsterdam; where, 
in 1710, he published an edition of Aristophanes,’^ in 
folio^ which the public had been prepared some time to 
expect by an account as well as a specimen of that work, 
given by Le Clerc in his ** Bibliotheque choisie,*’ for 1708. 
'rhis excellent edition, emphatically called editio optima^ 
contains for the first time some new Scholia on the Ly - 
sistrata,” some notes of Isaac Casaubon on tlte ** Kquites,” 
and of S|)anheim and Bentley, on a few of the .earlier 
plays. It is, upon the whole, a noble production, .and has 
been long esteemed by tiie first literary characters abroad 
and at home. Kuster gave an edition also of ** Mill’s 
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Greek Testament” the same year; in which he had com* 
pared the text with twelve manuscripts which Mill never 
saw. Of these twelve there were nine in tlic king of 
France’s library ; but, excepting one, which has all the 
hooks of the New Testament, the rest contain no more 
thun the four Gospels. The tenth manuscript belonged to 
(\n*])xovius, a minister of Lcipsic, and contains the four 
Gospils. The eleventh was brought from Greece by 
Seidel, of Berlin ; but it has not the four Gospels. The 
ra>t, which Kiister most highly valued, was communicated 
to him hy Bornier, who bought it at the public sale of 
the library of Francius, professor of rhetoric at Amster- 
dam. After Raster’s preface, follows a letter of Lc Clerc 
concerning Mill’s work. From Amsterdam he removed to 
Kotterdam. and went some time after to Antwerp, to confer 
with the Jesuits about some doubts he had in religious 
matters ; tlie consequence of this was his being brought 
over to the Roman catholic religion, and his abjuring that 
of the Protestants July 25 , 1713 , in the church of the no- 
viciates belonging to the Jesuits. The king of France re- 
warded him with a pension of 2000 livres ; and as a mark 
of distinction, ordered him to be admitted supernumerary 
as*;ociato of the academy of inscripiions. But he did not 
enjoy this new settlement long ; for lie died October 12, 
1716 , of an abscess in the pancreas, aged only forty-|ix. 

Kuster’s other works, not hitherto meitiinned, wore: 1. 
‘Mlistoria Ciiiica llomeri,” Franefort, 8vo, a work 

whiih he did not value much aftervvards, when he had 
ma le a greater progress in learning, lie thought that he 
had begun too early the character of an anthor. In this 
tract he took njion liirn the name of Neocoru®, which in 
Greek signifies a sexton, as Ku.ster does in High Dutch, 
2. “ Bibliotheca l.ihrorum collectu a L. Neocoro,” Utrecht, 
5 tomes ill 3vo, Tnis work was coniinued from the month 
of April 1G97, to the cud of IGLiii. Mr. Kusler was at first 
employed alone in this journal ; but took into his assistance 
Mr. Henry iiike, wdio was afterwards professor of Hebrew 
ill the university of Cambridge, 'i'hey wrote in conjunc- 
tion till June 1699 , when Mr. Kuster left this work to Mr. 
Sike, who continued it no longer than the last six months 
of that year. .3. Janiblichi de VitS, Pythagor® Liber, 
Grajce & Latine, cum novSi Versionc, Emendationibus, & 
Noiis L. Kusteri. Accedit Porph'yrius de Vii^ Pythagor®’ 
cum iiotis L. Holstenii & C. Rittersbusii ; itemque Ano- 
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nymus apud Photium de VitSl Pytbagor®,” Amsterdam, 
1707, in 4to. Dr. Kuster’s notes are merely critical, in 
which he restores a prodigious number of passages in bis 
authors. 4. “ Diatriba L. K. in qu& Editio Suida; Canta- 
brigiensis contra Cavillationes J. G. Aristarchi Leydensis 
defenditur,” inserted in M. Le Clerc’s Brbliotbeque 
Choisie, tom. XXIV. p. 49, & seqq. and published sepa- 
rately, in 12mo. A new edition of it, with additions, was 
published under the title of “ Diatriba Aiiti-Gronoviana,’* 
at Amsterdam, 1712, in 8vo. 5. “ De Musaeo Alcxan- 
drino Diatriba,'* inserted in the 8th tome of Groiiovius’s 
collection of Greek Antiquities. 6. “ Ludovici Savoti 
Dissertationes de Niimmis antiquis linguk Gallica in La- 
tinam translatse ^ L. Neocoro," inserted in the 1 1th tome 
of Grmvius's Roman Antiquities. 7. “ Picturso antiqux 
sepulchri Nasoniorum in ViA FlaminiA delineate & incisic 
a Petro Sancto Bartseriolo, cxplicatse a Joanne Petro Bel- 
lorio; ex ItaiicA LinguA in Latinam transtulit L. Nco- 
corus," inserted in the 12th volume of Graevius. 8 “ Epis- 
tola, in quA Prsrfatio quam v. c. J. P. [Jacobus Prrizouius] 
novissimse Dissertation L suae de aere gravi praeposuit, re- 
fellitur," Leyden, 1713, 8vo. 9. “ De vero usu Verbo- 
rum Mediorum apud Graecos, eorumque ditferentia a 
Verbis Activis & Passivis. Annexa est Epistola de Verbo 
Cerno ad viruin clar. J. P. Auctore Ludolpho Kusteru, 
Regiflb Inscriptionum Academiae sucio,” Paris, nit, in 
121110 . 10. “ Explication d'uiie Inscription Greque en- 

voy6e de Smyrne,*’ inserted in the Memoirs de 'I’revoux 
for September, 1715. ll. ** Examen Criticuiii Editionis 
iiovissimsB Ilerodoti Gronoviante," inserted in Le Cierc’s 
Bibliotheque ancienne & moderne, tom. V. p. 383 & seqijj. 
There has been published in Holland under the name of 
Grmvius, and with the title of “ Nova Cohors Musarum,'* 
a little tract of Kuster, written in 1699, for the instruction 
of some young noblemen. Our author published a speci- 
men of a new edition of Robert Stephens’s Thesaurus, with 
great improvements in La Roche’s Memoirs of Literature, 
vol. V. p. 298 & seqq. 

Kuster’s chief excellence was his skill in the Greek lan- 
guage, to which he devoted himself with an enthusiasm 
which undervalued every other pur^it. He thought the 
history and chronology of Greel^ words the most solid en- 
tertainment of a man of letters, and despised all other 
branches of learning. It is reported of him, that one day 
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taking up Daxlc's “ Commentairc Philosophiquc,” in a 
lx )ok sailer’s simp, he threw it down, and said, “ This is 
notliing but a book of reasoning ; non sic itur ad astra.** 
But uKiuy of his characteristic peculiarities will be best un> 
tlorst(u)(.l from the following letter from Joseph Wasse, the 
loaritetl editor of Sallust. 

Dr. Kuster, a tall, thin, pale man, seemingly unable 
to l)car fatigue, was nevertheless indefatigable, and of an 
uitcoiniuoit application to letters. He formed himself 
uudor Gnevius. 1 was acquainted with him from 1700 to 
1711 . Upon my collecting the remains of Anacreon for 
Wr, Barnes, about 1702, be introduced me to Dr. Bentley. 
Vou must be known, says he, to that gentleman, whom I 
look nixm, not only as tiic first scholar in Europe, but as 
the bi'^L of friends. I only hinted to him the difficulty I 
lay under in relation to the offi<‘ers of the customs ; and, 
presently after, he accommodated that troublesome affair 
to my entire satisfaction, without so much as once letting 
me know he hud any hand in it till near a year after : 
unde satis conipcrtuin mihi Bentleinm esse re ofHciosum 
non verbis. Many an excellent emendation upon Suidas 
liarc f received from him. 1 the rather mention this, says 
iMr. \ Vas.se, because when that Eexicon was in the press, 
Knstvr with indignation shewed me an anonymous letter 
in I.atin, addressed to him, wherein he was advised not to 
treat the (htetor with tliat distinction, if he intended his 
hook should fnake its wtiy in the learned world. But to 
proceed ; when he came to write upon Suidas, he found 
liimself under a necessity of making indices of all tlio 
authors meiiiioned by the aiicitniLs; I'^nstathins particularly, 
and nin<‘Leeii \oluines of Comirienr:iric.s upon Ari.stotle, 
ifcc. of ihe lii-:tory, <.'eoj;rapljy, and cii'onologieal charac- 
ters occnsionallv inentioif'd. Ur. Bentley prevailed upon 
me to give linn some ;ts.d ,tance.’ 'I’hose that fell to my 
lot were ehtetly ICn^ialiiius on the Odyssev, seven or eight 
Seholiads, PIut.ar< li, Galen. You may judge of Kuster's 
ilispaleft and application, when I tell yon I cpuld by no 
means keep i>ace with him, though I began the last au- 
thor .Tan. 9, 17u:i, and finished him March the 8th of the 
same year, and in proportion too, the remainder. Though 
I corrected all the sheets of the first volume, yet I never 
j)crceived he had omitted some less material word.s, nor 
ever knew the true reason. I have heard him blamed too 
for uiciitiOning the names of one or two persons who sent 
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bim a few notes ; but this was occasioned, I am confident, 
by the hurry he was always in, and the great number' of 
letters, memorandums, and other papers he had about 
him. As 1 remember, he translated de novo in a manner 
five or six sheets a week, and remarked upon them ; so 
that the work was hastily executed, and would have been 
infinitely more perfect, had he allowed himself time. Some 
people thought they assisted him wdien they did not. A 
person of fi^fe took him into his closet after dinner, and 
told him he w'ould communicate something of mighty im- 
portance, a which in all difficulties had been his 

oracle. In an ill liour 1 met Kuster transported with de- 
light. \ye found it was Budaeus’s Lexicon,, large paper, 
with only the names of the authors he quotes written in 
the margin, without one single remark or addition. Kus- 
ter, the best-natured nlan alive, was terribly put to it 
how to treat one that meant well, and continually in- 
quired what service it did him, and triumphed that he w'as 
able to contribute so largely to the worthy edition of Sui- 
das. Towards the close of the work, Kuster grew very 
uneasy, emaciated to the last degree, cold as a statue, 
and just as much alive as a man three parts dead. Sure 
I was to hear, every time I called upon him, * O utinam 
iihicescat iiie dies, quo huic operi manum ultimam impo- 
naml* It may now be proper to acquaint you iu what 
manner this gentleman used to relax, and forget his la- 
bours over a bottle, for even Scipio and Lselius were not 
such fools as to be wise always ; and that was generally 
in the poetical way, or in conversations that turned upon 
antiquities, coins, inscriptions, and obscure passages of 
the ancients. Sometimes he performed on the spinnet at 
our mysic-club, and was by the connoisseurs accounted 
a master. His chief companions were. Dr. Sike, famous 
in oriental learning ; Davies and Needham ; Mr. Oddy, 
who wrote Greek pretty well, and has left notes upon 
Dio, and a version of Apollonius Rhodius, which are re- 
posited in lord Oxford^s library ; he is the person whose 
conjectures upon Avienus were printed by Dr. Hudson at 
the end of his Geographers ; and Mr. Barnes, the Greek 
professor. Upon the publication of his Suidas, Kuster in 
a little time grew very fat ; and, returning into Prussia, 
found his patrons retired from court, and his salary pre- 
ckrious. V/hat is more, his principles, which inclined to 
is now called Arianism, rendered him not verp 
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acceptable to 5M)me persons. In a little time measures 
were taken to make him uneasy, and he retired to Amster- 
dam. Here he reprinted Dr. Mill’s New I'estament, and 
published Aristophanes, and some additional remarks upon 
Snitlas, under Mr. Le Clerc’s cover. But his banker 
fuilin^:, he was reduced to extreme poverty ; and, hap- 
pen iijfr at that very juncture to be invited to Haris by his 
old friend I’ablie Bignon, was unfortunately prevailed upon 
to join himsidf to the Gallican church. He desired me 
to write to him, as usual, but never on the article of reli- 
gion ; ileclariug, at the same time, how he had not been 
obliged to make a formal recantation, or condemn the 
reformed by an express act of his, bin merely to conform. 
How far tins Is true I know not; wbat is certain is, only 
that lu^ was promised all the favour and distinction any con- 
vert could expect. He was presently admitted a member 
of the royal academy of inscriptions; and in 1714, in 
retut n for a paper oi' verses I sent him, made me a present of 
his btmk ‘ Dc vero usu verborum mediorum ; xa^JceLv* 

I’lie last I had from Knster contained only ipieries upon 
Hesychius ; on whom, l^eforo he loft Kngland, he had 
made ahout AOOO emendations. His queries wore not over 
dillicult ; and ihciice 1 guessed bis heaUh much impaired. 
And St proved so indeed ; for we beard s(K)n after, that be 
iiad been blooded five or six times for a fever, and that, 
upon opening bis body, there was found a cake of sand 
along the lower region of his belly. 'I’iiis, J lake it, was 
occasioned l)y his sitting in a manner doiilu'e, and writing 
on a vtn'v It'"' table, surrounded with three or four circles 
of bufjks placed on liu* ground, which was the situation we 
iisiially found him in. He bad a clear head, cool and 
proper for debate : he behaved in a very inoflensive man- 
ner; and 1 am persuaded, the last error of his life was 
almost the only one, and by charitable persons will be 
placed ill a good measure to the account of his deplorable 
circumstances ; for if oppression, which only aifects a part, 
will, why shall not the loss of all one’s fortunes, purchased 
with so much labour, * make a wise man mad.’” ‘ 

KUVH, or CUYP (Alukut), a very original artist, was 
born at Dort in 1606, and was the son of .Jacob Gcrritz 
Kuyp, a landscape painter of much merit, whom, however, 
he far surpassed in his progress. He was one of the most 

^ * Gen. Diet. — Bio$, Brit. SuppIemrnt.~Moi<"ri. — DiU'l'nS Classics 
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agreeable painters that ever lived ; imitating with the greatest 
perfection the purity and brilliancy of light. No artist 
ever represented the atmosphere which surrounds all objects 
more completely than Cnyp ; not even Claude : and in the 
effect of sun-shine, none ever approached him. 7’he 
simplest scenes and combinations of objects were sufficient 
for him to exert his talents upon ; and he never failed to 
give an interest to them by the sweetness of his colour, 
and the beauty of his light and shade. 

Little or nothing is known of his life. His works are 
numerous, and therefore he must have lived long ; for they 
are of so highly finished a (pialily that he must have given 
much time to them. In the various collections among the 
nobility in England, works of his shine with almost unri- 
valled lustre ; and are not very uncommon. At the mar- 
quis of Stafford’s is a very line oiie of the landing of prince 
IV^lanrice at Dort. I'herc are also several others of great 
merit.’ 

KYDERMYNSTEll,orKIDDERMINSTER(RiciiARi>), 
an ecclesiastic and antiquary, was born in Worcestershire 
towards the latter end of the fifteenth century. When he 
was about fifteen years of age, he w’as received into the 
monastery of Benedictine monks at Winchcombe in Glou- 
cestershire ; whence, being professed one of that ortli:r, he 
was sent to Gloucester-hall, Oxford, which was then a 
school for young Benedictines. After studying there four 
years, he was recalled to his monasterv, and made principal 
chaplain ; and his good conduct procured him to be chosen 
abbot in 1487. He had considerable reputation as a seho- 
lar and a promoter of learning ; and was an exact observer 
and reformer of the discipline of his house. In one of his 
visits to Oxford, which were frequent, ho took the degree 
of D. D. in l.(>00. He also visited Home on some allairs 
belonging to his order, and on his return acquired much 
reputation as a preacher in the beginning of the reign of 
Henry VIII. In 1515, when there was a great debate 
between the clergy and the laity concerning exceptions ; 
some asserting that what is called the “ benefit of clergy,” 
should not be extended but to the higher orders, our abbot 
contended that the minor or inferior orders should also be 
included. He died' in 1531, leaving “ Tractatus contra 
doctrinam Lutheri,” 1521, one of the first attacks on that 
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reformer's doctrines from this country. But he was more 
known for his history of the foundation of Winchcoinbe 
munnstory ; a list of its abbots ; and its charters and privi- 
leges ; manuscripts which have been partly lost** 

KYN ASTON (Francis), an FCnglish poet, son of sir 
Edward K^naston, knt. was of an ancient family, whose 
stMt v^a-> at Otely in Sliropshiro, where, probably, he was 
born in l.')S7. In 1601 be entered as a gentleman>com- 
»no!K*r of Oriel college, Oxford, which he left after taking 
his bat helor’s degree, being then, as Wood says, “more 
udiiicied to the supcrfudal parts of learning, poetry and 
oratory (wherein he excelled), than logu- and philosophy.” 
lie .ilierwards, howe\er, went to Cambridge, ami after 
takiisg his ujaster’s degree, returoeil in 1611 to Oxford, 
and was admitted ad vundim. He then became a cotirtier, 
admired lor his talents, and had the honour of knighthood 
conferred upon him, atnl was afterwards made esquire of 
the body to Charles I. He was the first regent of a literary 
institution called the Musanim Mincriucj of which he drew 
np and jmhlished “ 'I'he ConsMtutions,” f.ond. 4to, 1636. 
It was an academy instituted in the eleventh yttar of the 
reign of C’harles I. and established at a liouse m Covent- 
garden, purchased by Sir Francis, and furnished by him 
with hooks, AISS. paintings, statues, musical and matherna- 
ln’al ill .t: mneius, ike. and every requisite for polite and 
libota! t'ducaiioii : but the nobility and geri i*y only were 
admissible. Sir Francis was chos<*ii rt'gem, and professors 
were apjiointcd to teach tlie various arts and sciences. Jt 
probahiv, owing to tte* rebellion, did not survive; its 
foniider, wlio <i:od about hil'J. He transl.iied (Miancer’s 
“ 'i riuiiis and ('re-soiiU* ’ into Latin, pulihshe.l ;il Oxl’oid, 
Ho ; hut IS !)etter known to llie lovers of our early 
poetry l)y ins “ Lei line ami Sydanis,” wit!) “ ('inthiades,'’ 

1 b i- 1 , oi w hicli Mr. Kllis has given some beautiful speci- 
mens, and the story is anaiizeil l)y Mr. Gilchrist, wuh 
a.idiiional i xtraets, in the “ Censiira ” ’ 

KVN.vSi’ON (John), son of Hnmijhry Kynaston, citi- 
zen of Chester (descended from a youngi r branch of the 
Kyiiastons of Brongiiin, in the county of Montgomery), 
was born at Chester, Dec. /J, 1723 ; admitted a commoner 
ill Brazen-nose oolleg'i*, G.xlord, Mareh 20, 171-b; elected 
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scholar, on the foundation of Sarah dutchess dowager of 
Somerset, in the said college, Aug. I of the same year; 
took the degree of B. A. Oct. 16, 1749 ; was elected fellow 
June 14, 1751; and took the degree of M. A. June 4, 
1752. He obtained no small reputation by an Oratinncula, 
entitled, “De Tmpietato C. Cornelio 7'acito false objectata; 
Oratio ex Instituto Viri cl. Francisci Bridgman militis, 
habita in Sacello Collegii i^Cnei Nasi Oxon. Festo Sancti 
Thomir, Decembris 21, A. D. 1761, a J. K. A. M. Coll, 
ejusdem Socio in which he endeavoured to disprove the 
false allegations (for such he really thought them) of Fami- 
anus Strada (the excellent critic, and most ele^gant writer) 
against Tacitus, on his impiety and sovereign contempt of 
the Supreme. On the ajiprelitMision of the notorious miss 
Bhindy, Mr. Kynaston took an active part, from the time 
of her conviction till her body was secured from indecent 
treatment. Jn this business he barely steered free from 
censure. His method was, to be with her as much as pos- 
tible when the ordinary (the learned, well-known, but cre- 
dulous Mr. Swinton, whom she gained to countenance her 
hypocrisy) was absent ; and was suspected to have given 
hopes of pardon, in concert with another person, also of 
Brazen-nose College, to the morning of her execnlioii, 
when she appeared in that studied genteel dress and alti- 
tude which slie could not possibly liave put on had sho 
been watchfully attended by a firmer-minded instructor. 
In 1764, he published “A collection of jiapers relative to 
the pro.sfcution now carrying on in the Chancellor’s (’oiirt 
111 Oxford, against Mr. Kynaston, by Matthew Maddock, 
clerk, rector of Cotworth and Holywell, in tlie county of 
Huntingdon, and chaplain to his grace of Manchester, for 
the charge of adultery alleged against the said Matthew 
Maddock,” 8vo. From the date "of this publication (the 
cause of which operated too severely on his high sense of 
honour) he resided, in not the best state of heaitli, at 

♦ The founder of oration, sir the libera! sriences, or any other Ji*c- 
Francis Biidgman, bccjiicathed twenty rary topic.— \Vc happily secured ihe 
pounds a year for ever for a panejtync possession of the fouiiHeWs gratuity ; 
t(» be spoken annually (in Brazen- and the oration is spoken regularly in 
Nose College, by a I'Villow) on king rotation, upon whatever suits the turn 
Jnmes~lbe Scrond ! ! 1 By an ap- and taste of the speaker. It is a pretty 
fdication to the C«uirt of Clianoery, addition to the income of one year’s 
about the year 1711, I think, the fellowship; to prevent one from suf- 
college wa> (I doubt not) well pleased fering one's Latin to grow rusty.” 
to have the subject changed; and was Mr. Kynaston, 

Yrft at liberty to harangue on any of 
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Wigan principally, loved and respected by a few select 
friends. On the 27ih of March, 1783, Mr. Kynastun bad 
the misfortune to break bis left arm, near tlie shoulder ; 
but, the bones havinij^ been properly replaced, he was thought 
out of danger. It brought on his death, however, in the 
June following. ' 



l-iABADlE (Joiin), a French cnthusia-*t, was born at 
IJourg, ill (niieunc, Feb. 13, KUO; and, being sent to the 
.lesuiis college at IJourdeaux. at seven years of age, ho inado 
so ijuiek a ijrogr<‘ss in his studies, that his masters resolved 
to take into their society a >oulb, who ga\e such promising 
liopi.'s of being an bonour to it. 'riie spirit of piety, with 
which lu* was anunattxl, brought liini easily into their views; 
bnt, being opposed in this hy his father, who was gentle- 
man of the hedchaniber -o Lewis XIII. he could not then 
carry his design into cxeeniion. i)n his lather’s deatli, 
however, he eiHi:ieil into the order; and, having finished 
Ills course of rhetorie and philosophy in three 3 ears, he took 
upon himself the ollici? uf a jire.icher before he was or- 
dained priesi. lie continued among tlie .le.snits till iG'iJi ; 
when his lVe»jiu*nt iirlirmiin s, and the desire he had of at- 
taining to greater pt'rfeution, engaged him to ijuii that so- 
ciety, as he asserts, wliile others aver, that he was expelled 
for some singular notions, and for hi» livpocrisy. Whatever 
was the cau^e, he went iimnediately to l*aris, where he 
preached with great zeal, and jtrocured the friendship of 
father Gondren, general of the oratory ; and Coumartin, 
bishop of Amiens, being present at one of liis sermons. 


• Nichols’s Poems, vol, VII.— Gent. Mag. vol. I-V. 
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taught, that the contemplative life was a state of grace and 
of divine union in tins world, the fullness of perfection, 
and the summit of the Christian mountain, elevated to 
that height, that it touched the clouds, and reached up 
very near to heaven. 9. That a person whose heart was 
perfectly content and calm, was almost in possession of 
God, discoursed familiarly with him, and saw every thing 
in him : that he took all things here below with indiiVer- 
ence, beholding the world beneath him, and whatever 
passed therein ; its mutability not touching him ; all the 
storms, to which the world is subject, forming themselves 
under his feet, just as rain and hail form themselves under 
the tops of mountains, leaving upon the summit a constant 
calm and quietude. 10. 7’hat this state was to be obtained 
by an entire self-denial, mortiheation of the senses, and 
their objects, and by the exercise of meni'ui prayer. 

It is evident that some of these opinions are not peculiar 
to Labadic, and that others of them are rather wildly ex- 
pressed than erroneous in themselves; but it is equally 
evident that tliey arc inconsistent one with another, and 
that ill order to lie a Lahadist, a man must be as great an 
enthusiast as the founder iiimself. It was, however, owing 
to this practice of spirituality, accompanied with an appa- 
rent severity of manners, that I.abadte acquired a v(*rv 
great authority iti a little time. 'I'liose who charged him 
with hypocrisy were looked on as uorldlmgs, s«d(l to the 
pre.sent life; while his followers were esteemeil as so many 
saints. Even madeiiiuiselle Schurman, so iamoiis in tiie 
republic of letters, was jiersuadcd, that sl»o chose tin* 
better jjai’t, in putting herself under his directions; she 
became one of the mo.st ardent chiefs of his set r, ami h:ui 
the power to bring over to her way of thinking EhztiheUi, 
princess Palatine, who opened un asylum to all the wan- 
dering ami fiigiti\o disciples of that preacher, esteemed it 
an honour to collect what she called the true church, and 
dcclarcil her hapjiiness in being ilelivered from a masked 
C'lirisiianitv, wiib which she had till tlien been deceived. 
JShe extolled Labadie to the skies. He was the man, she 
said, who talked tv) the iieurt, ami it is this kind of talking, 
wh'ch means no more than an influence on weak minds, 
tlnoiigh the inedinm of the passions, which has promoted 
religious imposture in all ages. 

'1 he followers of l.abadie, who were now distinguished 
by the title of Labadists, became so numerous, and so 
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many persons of each sex abandoned rlie reformed to close 
with them, that the I' lench chinch in tlie L'lnied rruMiicos 
set themselves in carnosi to Mop ilie deseition, which was 
daily incieasiii”. lint l.abadie, perceivm<* liieir desions 
a<Taiiist him, aimed to ward olf the blow, hv turnmy it 
upon them. Mr. do W o!'/.o''iie, profes&or and ininistt'r of 
the W'alloon clmrcli at Ltn-clu, had lately piiblishi’d a 
piece, sevt'ral pa «'a;^t*s of wlfu'li had tpven ^reat oHoncc 
to the proter.tants 1 aba- he tlnrefoie took this ojipor- 
tmiity to accuse liim of lieterodoxy, in tlie name of the 
\Valloon church at Aliddleijurj^h, to a s\ii(»d wiiicli was 
lield at Naerdcn. lint, iu»i)n iicarmir t!ie n-alter, W'ol- 
zojjjnc was nnaniinoir ly ilct lar. d orthodox, the clinrcli ot 
Mi'ldiehnrg' < iMisnred, and 1 .ahadie coiul'onne'l lo make a 
piihlic confcisi'i'j bi'l')re tiie s’. iio<l, and in the presence of 
Wol/c'jiite, tliat ho had been lo Idame in hrp)i»iun llie ac- 
cusation, by ,! h'.‘ h.i.l done hi’u an lojury. 'I’hi.s 
juih.pii. lit reaehi'fo , e c'.i's oi L ihadie, he ri’solvi’d not to 
hear ii jtronounce.! . an l, le-.i ii :-liotild be siuMihed lo iiim, 
1.0 wi!li<lreu’ pri\.ueiy Ironi Nacrdt.’ii ; and, retiinun|:> to 
.Muhiloluus,h, raised siieh a spirit a.;ain’'t iho synod m his 
ehnreh as <‘veii thnsitened no le^s than a formal sehisni. 
Si veral synods endeavolired, by rlicir ih.crei’s, to cut up 
the niiseliief hy the r<iO' but iu souie of tiiese l.abadie 
rt.’fuscd to appear; he di''pulcd )!to authoiiiy of others, 
:uid appealed iVoin the deliniiive sentences uhicli they' 
proiimmccil :n.;a!ust him. ,\t leii'.;ih eoniniissaries wc’re 
noiuniati’d by the sMjf.’d, to delermiuc the allair at Mid- 
d!i‘l)uru!i, hut they had no sooner an ued than the people 
rose ac,ainst them, possessed theiuseUis ol tlu* assenibly- 
house, and locked the cluircli-Joors to keep them out, 
'J’he magistrates supported l.ahadtc, and the »;stat(is of tlu^ 
prminee eoittenie l ihemseUes with proposing an uceoiii- 
inod.nion ; which being bangltiily rejected by l.abadie, the 
states were so ptovoked, tliut they coniirmed tlie st;ntence 
passed by the cominissarie.s, hy wlueli he was forbidden 
lo preach, &c. And because l.abadie exclaimed lourily 
ajratnst being condemned wnliout a hearing, the decision 
of the synod to be held at Dart was scmu to him, sunjuion- 

• A p'uce ram«‘ out m IMj 6, wr^us Exrml.iiomn/’ &r<*. IfWi"; Jmt 

“ niuiti^iopliia s. srr'ptuiii* he wasso tinfoituriato in ‘j»iiiiMiU"ii:irrk'd 

pr«f*!>, rxeronaiio paradoxii.” 'jhis\%as f'xpri «is.on», as tu h« iin>re 
ilioughi a pt rnicious bouk, and re- agaiiibt thau tke book be eudeavouied 
futrd by Wolzogue, in a piece, eiiti- to refute* 
tied, t)e bcripturaruuj iuteipreie ad- 
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ing him to appear there. Lahatiie was deposed by this 
synod, and cut off from all hopes of mercy on any other 
condition, except that; of thorough repentance, of which 
he never gave any proofs. On the contrary, he procured 
a crowd of devotees to attend him to Middleburgh, where 
they broke open the church-doors; which done, he 
preached, and distributed the eucliarist to such as foi-. 
lowed him. The biirgo- masters, apprehensive of conse* 
quences, sent him an order to quit the town and the 
boundaries of their jurisdiction. He obeyed the order, 
and withdrew to Ter-Veer, a neighbouring town, where 
he had some zealous partisans, among the rich merchants 
and traders, who had settled, and drawn a large share of 
commerce thither. They received him joyfully, and pro- 
cured him a protection from the magistrates. How'ever, 
the states of Zealand, being resolved to drive him from 
this fort, made an order to expel him the province. I'he 
magistrates of Tcr-Veer took his part against tlie states, 
alledging three reasons in his favour ; first, that he lived 
peaceably in their town, and had done nothitig worthy of 
banishment; secondly, that it was enough to interdict him 
from proacliitig in public ; and lastly, that they had rea- 
son to apprehend danger from the populace, who would 
not quietly be deprivetl of so e<lifying a person. 'I’lio 
])roviu<;e was obliged to liave recourse to the prince oi’ 
Orange, who was niarcpiis of 'l'«‘r-Veer; and who ordered 
l.ahadie to submit, forbidding at the same time any of the 
inhabitants to harbour him. 

In this cxigcuce, lie rcsuiiicd the attempt he had vainly 
made before, of associating with madam Bourignon in 
iSioordstrand ; hut not thinking him refined enough in the 
mystic theology to become her colleague, nor supple 
enough to be put in the number of her diseifiies, she rejected 
his overtures; and now he formed a little settlement be- 
twixt Utrecht and Amsterdam, where he set up a printing- 
press, ami published many of his w'orks. Here the num- 
ber of his followers increased, and would have grown very 
large, had he not been betrayed by some deserters, who, 
2)ublishing the history of his private life, and manner of 
teaching, took care to inform the public of the familiari- 
ties he took with his female pupils, under pretence of unit- 
ing them more closely to (Jod. From this retreat he sent 
his apostles through the great towns in Holland, in order 
to make proselytes, especially in the richest houses ; but. 
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not being able to secure any residence where he might be 
set above the fear of want, he went to Erfurt; and, being 
driven thence hy the wars, was obliged to retire to Altena 
in Holstein, where a violent colic carried him oil', 1674, 
in his (i4tli year. He died in the arms of mademoiselle 
Schnrnian, w'ho, as a faithful companinn, constantly at- 
tended him wherever he went. This is the most generally 
received account of his death ; yet others tell ns, that he 
went toWievaert, a lordship of Frixcland, belonging to the 
house of Soinmersdyck ; where four ladies, sisters of that 
family, provided him a retreat, and foimed a small ehuri li, 
called “ 'I'hc Cltnrch of Jesus Christ retired from the 
World.” His works arc nmin'rous, iimoutuing to upwards 
of thirty articles, but surely not worthy to he recorded.* 

L \ BAllllE. Sec BA RUE. 

J^ABAT (John a celebrated traveller of the 

order of St. Dominic, was born in liiii i at l*aris, and taught 
philosophy at Nancy. In lie wcmii id Ainmioa in 

(jualily of missionary ; and, at his return to loanee, in i7o5, 
was sent to Bologua, to give an account of Ins mission to a 
chapter of the Dominicans. Ih? coiiiinncd several years 
in Italy ; but, at length relun iiig home, died at Pads Jan. 
6, 1738. His principal works are, I. “ N'«)u\«'au Voyage 
aux Isles de I’Americpio,” 6 vols. 8v<), a very pleasant and 
inslructice work in many respc‘clN, hiit notalua^s accurate 
ns to facts, ?. “ V'oyagos eu Esjiagne ik i u Jtalie,” vols. 
12inn. 3, “ Nouvellc Relation de 1’ \fti(]iie Oecidentale,” 
•> vols. I'Jmo. As Lahat was never in .\frica, this work is 
compiled from tlie relation of others. He also published, 
4. Voyage du (’lie*. nher ties iMcrchals eti <»iiiuee,” 4 
\ols. 12ino. 6. “ La Relation historupie tie I’Ethiopie 
Oceidcntale,” tran.slated from the Latin of father Cavazzi, 
a capuchin, 4 vols. in I'iuio; and u. “ Les Memoires du 
Chev. tri'\r\ieux,” containing his tratcisto f.’onstaniinople, 
Asia, &.C. G vols. l'Jtno,'iii which lie is entitled to the 
eretlit of a very jutlicioiis editor.'* 

L.\BBE (PtllLiP), a celebrated .Icsuit, was born July 
10, 1607, of a good family at Bourges. He taught ethit s, 
philosophy, anti moral theology, with reputation, first at 
Bourges, and afterwards at Pans, where he settled. 11 is 
memory was uncommon, and liis learning very extensive ; 

* Nifpron, vols, XVtlK nnd XX.— -Chaiifejiip. — Mu'-hpiui. — Of*n. Diet, 
lodex iO voi. X. ^ Moren, — Diet. baxii Uuoaiablujoru 
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and he was esteemed by the literati for amiable temper and 
politeness, as well as for his writings. He died March 25, 
1667, at Paris. He was not much of an original writer, 
the greatest part of his numerous works being compilations, 
which cost him little farther trouble than 10 collect and 
arrange, which, however, he did with judgment. The 
principal are, 1. “ Nova Bibliotheca MSS. Librorum,” 
1657, 2 vols. fol. containing many pieces which had never 
been printed before, 2. “ De Byzantium llistori® Scrip- 
toribus,” fol. in which is an account and catalogue of the 
writers of the Byzantine History, in chronological order. 

3. “ Two Lives of Galen,” taken from his works, 8vo. 

4. ** Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum,” Geneva, 1686, 4to, 

with the “ Bibliotli. nummaria,” and an “ Auctuarium,” 
printed 1705. 5. (Joncordia Chronologica,” 5 vols, fol. 

The 5th vol. is by Pere Briot ; a learned work, but too 
obscure, and of little use. He published also, several 
pieces respecting the geographical history of France, and 
the Greek language, which are forgotten. 6. “ Biblio- 
theca aiiti-Janseniana,” 4to, a catalogue of writings against 
Jansenius and his defenders. 7. An edition of the “ An- 
nals of Michael Glyoas,” in Greek and Latin, fol. 8. A 
good edition ol Notitia dignitatum omnium imperii Jfo- 
niani,” 1651, 12ino, a necessary book for the history of 
the Homan emperons. 9. An edition of .Tonas bishop of 
Orleans* works, “ concerning the Jnstrnction of a Christian 

. King,” I2mo. 10. “ l)e Scriptorihiis Kcclcsiasticis dis- 
sertatio,” 2 vols. 8vo, in which is a dissertation against the 
story of pope .loan. But the most known among Pere 
Luhbe's works, is his new “ Collection of the Councils,” 
1672, 17 vols. fol. with notes; to which is added an I8lh 
vol. entitled Apparatus alter,” because the 17lh is also 
entitled “ Apparatus.” This Collection was finished by 
l*cre Gabriel Cossart, one of his brethren, a better and 
more judicious critic than himself^ and is justly esteemed, 
though it is delicicnt in .several respects, and contains 
many faults. VigneuI Marville says of P. Labhc, that he 
was an honest man, accused ol being a little piratical, and 
of robbing the learned, not through necessity, but for 
amusement.' 

LABBL' or LABE (Loui.sa), surnamed the Beautiful 
liopemaker, was burn about 1526, at Lyons. Her father’s 

• Chaufepiet— NjctTOR; voJ. XXV,— L’Avocat.~Dibcii«*# Bibliomania, p, 53, 
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name was Chari}’, called Labbe. She married Etineinond 
Perrin, a rope-nial\er, who lived at Lyons, il) the street 
xvhich ^lill retains the name of Belle Cordicrc; and dying 
without children, left her all he had, only cfilailing 
it on his nephews, .lames and Peter Perrin, which put a 
slop to the (iisiulvantugeous reports wliieii had been circu- 
latctl respecting her chastity. She die<l in 1366. She 
ihc womler of .ill the Ic.irned of l»crtim«‘, a incchanic’s 
wjic, who under-.lo )vl I.aiin, Italian, and Spanish, and 
wrote \crscs in tltose tlirce languages, being considered us 

extraorilinary phenonienon. Her poetiis were printed 
at L\f)ns, l.‘>3u, and at KoiK*n, In 10; hut litcse have heoii 
echpscd in every thing but price, by the edition of Lyons, 
17o->, Hvo.' 

l.ABl'.lllUS, an ancient Roman knight, wlio excelled 
iti writing Mnnes, or little satirical iiroductions for the 
M.igc, died in 4») tV. C. 'J'hongh in his time men of 
birth made no scruple to furnish cntcrtainincrits of the 
theatrical kind, yet it wa.s liiglily disgrai'tdiil 1o repre- 
''<M)t them in their own persons. .Inlins (hesnv, hovviwtM, 
oidercd Labcrius to act one of his own Minu's ; and 
chonoh he made all tlie opposition h<‘ conid, yet Ctrsar 
coiii|)vlled him. 'I’he prologue to tin* |)icrc is still extant, 
and /C.'tllin thinks it oin* of tin* tno>i hemti.'iil iiioisels of 
until jiiitv. Ltihcrius bcnioa'as htniseif lor the nccessttv ho 
was niidcr in a very alfc(’iii!i; niatiitor, but in the course of 
the [>!i:ee glarici '. several ,si/.»kes o| viitirc at (aesar, wdiicli 
w’t rt; •:{) w’cll uin!crsio»:i! as lo direct tin* c\es of ilu* spec- 
latvas upon him. Caso’, by .'.ay <>!’ retengo, gave the 
prea. fence tt» i'ui)lin> iiU'., v\!io w ,is lii'. !t\ d upon the 
same theatre; Net, wlan ihe \( ..nt s v. ir;* ov*.-;, presented 
him w’itii a rui a* if to iv-e..i hh^h iiim in his rank. 'I’he 
veiy small 1: iioimnu. vhich i\ni(*ni i,\ I abetius, have 
been often colh ted aiid printed with tltose of I'ainius, 
Imcilins, Pnhlius Syni.s, Uc. 'The pioUi pai'* ahove-nien- 
tioii' d is prcscrvta! in d.ulus (iellins, and there is a good 
vcrsitu'i of it in liel.fe’s tran'l.’.tiuii of tliat author.* 

LABOUR KliH (.Ioiin li-.), a French historian tmd an* 
tirprary, as Ino’o in at Moritm •rem y, near Paris, 

of which city his father w.is b.tililV. He had .sc.uct'ly at- 
tained his isth year, when he hecame known to the lile* 
rary world by liis “ liecacil de d onn.eanx, ’ or u. eollec- 


^ Cl‘d i) "t — D .t If*'* 


- ill Iff' — V'oisl* Pol'l I.c«* 
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tion of monuments of illustrious persons buried in t}|g 
church of the Colestinos at Paris, together with tiuir 
eloges, genealogies, arms, and njottocs. This work an. 
peared in IG42, 4to; and although disclaimed hy the au- 
thor on account of its imperfection, yet was so well re<\-ivg(j 
by the public, that a second edition came out the following 
year. In 1644 he was at court in tpiality of a gentleman 
in waiting, when he was chosen to attend the marshal dc 
Guebriant, charged with conducting the princess Wary de 
za^^a Into 1. olcUid, in order to her marriage with ha. 
dislaus IV. Our author returned with the aniliassadivss 
the following year, and printed in 16 47, at his own cx- 
pence, a relation of the journey, vvhich was very enter- 
tuining. 

Having taken orders in the church, he was made al- 
moner to the king, and collated to the priory of Jnvigne. 
In 16G4, his majesty, out of his special favour, made him 
commander of the order of St. Alichaek He had many 
years before begun a translation of the History of Charles 
VI. written by a monk of St. Denys, and continued by 
John le Fevre, called of St. Heiny ; but though tlii.s trans- 
lation was finished in 1656, it was not published till 1663, 
and then too came out with a verj' small part of those com- 
inentaries, which, according to his promise, were to have 
filled two volume.*!. He had also pnbli.sljcd in I6.j0, the 
history of the marshal of Guebriant, with the genealogy 
of Budos, and some other houses in Britanny ; and gave 
the public the memoirs of iMichael de Castelnau, witli .se- 
veral genealogical histories, 1659, in 2 vols. folio, a scarce 
and highly-valued edition. He eontintuicl to employ him- 
self in writing otiicr pieces in the same w ay, some of which 
were published after Jiis death, which happened in 1 
f.e Long and others are of opinion that Lahoureur had 
some hand in the two la^t volumes of Sully’s Memoirs. 
He had a brother named Louis Le Lahoureur, who was 
baili/F of Montmorency, and author of several pieces of 
poetry. He died in J67y. These also had an uncle, 
Claude Le Lahoureur, provost of the abbey of L’isle Barbe, 
upon the Seine, near Lyons, who, in 1643, ])ul)lishea 
“ Notes and Corrections upon the Breviary of Lyons and 
in 1665, 1681, and 1682, “ Les Mesures de L’isle Barbe,” 
i. e. an historical account of every thing relating to that 
abbey ; but the little caution which he observed in speak- 
ing of the chapter of bt. John at Lyons obliged him to re- 
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sis^n his provostbhip, and raised him an enemy in the per- 
son of Besiaii d’Arroy, a prchcMidary of il»o chmch, who, 
in n'futed i)is “Notes and Correction'?,” and his 

M (rase, IV'-” in in t ’.o publications, the first entitled 

1/ \{)olt'‘;ie (le I’Kglist* de Lyon and the other, His- 
toii’c do I’Abhaie do Tlsle Barbe.” Dom. Claude published 
“ A of the Origin of Arms, against Menctrier,” 

and *' A genealogical History of the House of St. Colombo,’* 
which wMs printed in lti7lh* 

LACAllliV (Giles), a French Jesuit, was born in 1605, 
and became successively profe-ssor of polite liter.itnre, f)hi- 
losophy, and theology; performed missions; and went 
through several departments of business in his society. 
Among all his avocations, he found time to be the author 
of severed itselhl works relating to tlie history of his coun- 
try ; the most cotisidorahle of wliich sire, 1. “ Historia Gal- 
hariim sub l^rajfectis Prictorii Galliarum,” 1(;72, in 4to. 
2 . “ Historia Coloniarum a Gallis in oxteras Nationes mis- 
saruin,” 1677, in 4to, 3 . I)e Uegihus Franciai et Lege 
Salica.” 4. “Historia Ilomana,*’ 1G71, 4to. 1'his in- 
cludes the period from Julius Ca*sar to C’otistantinc, and is 
supported and illustrated by medals and other monuments 
of antieptity. 5. “ Notilia Provinciarum Imperii utrlusquc 
enm Notis,” 1675, 4to. He gave also good editions of 
“ Velleius Paterculus;” and “Tacitus de Germania,” with 
learned notes, of which Dithman availed himself in his edi- 
tion of 1 726.'* 

LACOMBK (James), a diligent French miscellaneous 
historian, was horn at Paris in 1724. Of his numerous 
works, wliich have been all well received, the following 
are the best : “ Ahicge clironologitpic de I’llistoire Au- 
cienne,” 1757, 8vo. “ De I’Histoirc du Nord.” l)c 
PHistoire D’Espagne et de Portugul.” “ Diciionnaire 
portatif des Beaux Arts,” 1759, 8vo. “ Le Salon,” 1753, 
I2mo. Le Spectacle des Beaux Arts,” 1757, 12mo. 
“ Revolutions de PEinpire de la Rnssie,” 1760, i2mo. 
** Histoire de Chrutine Reine de Suede,” 1762, l2ino. 
This is his best work, and has merit ; but rlic Eiiglisli trans- 
lation of it, published at London, 1766, is said to he pre- 
ferable to ilie original, 'llie time of La Combe’s death js 
not mentioned.* 


• Nicpron, v.il, XIV — M* r* ri. — Snxii Or*om i^t. 

* Aloit'ii,~l;ict. fll^t — Saxli Out mau. 
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LACOMBE de Prezel (Honore), brother of the for- 
mer, born at Paris, 1725, was the autliur likewise of iruify 
dictionaries, in the taste of tlje times, which scctns to l>e 
the age among the Frc’och for subjtctiiig all subjects lo 
alphabetical order. The period of his death is likewise 
omitted in oiir authority. His most useful publications arc, 

Dioiionnaire du Citoyen,” 1761, 2 \ols. 8vo. Ilie- 
tionnaire de Jurisprudence,” 17G3, 3 vols. Hvo. “ I.es 
Pensds do Pope, avee sa vie,” 17(56, l2mo. “ Dicti(»nTiairo 
de Portraits et d’Ancedtct'S des liomines cCdelircs,” 2 v(jIs. 
8vo, &c. He is not to be confounded with another author 
of the same time, name, and nation, who has left a very 
iisefnl dictionary of old French, I7n5, 1 vol. Svo.‘ 

LACTANTIUS (FiicMi.tN), or LUCIUS CiELIUS, or 
CyliiClLIUS (FiiiiviiANi/s), an eiumont father of the church, 
was, as some say, an Alrican, or, according to others, a 
native of Fermo, a town in the niarche of Ancona, whence 
lio is supposed to have taken his siirnunie. Arnobins was 
Iiis preceptor. He studied rlietoiic in Africa, and with so 
great reputation, that Constantine the Roman emperor 
appointed him preceptor to his son Crispus. This brought 
him to court; but he was so tar from giving into the plea- 
sures or corruptions incident to that station, that, amidst 
very great opportunities of amassing riches, iie lived so 
j)oor as even frecjiicntly to want necessaries. He is ac- 
counted the most eloquent of all the ecclesiastical l.atin 
authors. He formed himself upon Cicero, and wrote in 
such a pure, smooth, and natural, stvle, and so much in 
the taste and manner of the Roman orator, that he is ge- 
nerally distinguished by the title of “ t he (.-lirislian Ci- 
cero.” We have several pieces of his, the principal of 
which is his “ Instituiiones Divinae,” in seven books, com- 
posed about the year 320, in defence of Christianity, 
against all its opposers. Of this treatise he made an 
abridgment, of which we have only a part, and added it 
to another tract, “ De Ira Divina.” In 1777 the late sir 
David Dalryinple lord Hailes, published with notes a cor- 
rect edition of the tirtli book “ De Jnstitia,” Fxlin. 12mo. 
Lactantius had before written a book “ De Oprribus Dei,” 
in which he proves the creation of man, and the divine 
providence. St. Jerome mentions other works of our au- 
thor, as “ Two Books to yEsclepiades j” “ Eight Books of 
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letters a bool; entitled “ The Festin,” coinposeJ before 
he went to Nicoiiiedia; a poem in hexameter verse, con- 
taining a description of Ins journey thither ; a treatise 
entitled “The Graminuriiin and another, “ De Fersecu- 
tione.” Concerning this last tract, there are vaiious o])i- 
nions. Dr. Lardner, alter staling the evidence on both 
sides, seems inclined to deny that it was writl«‘t) by Tac- 
tantins. He allows, however, that it is a very valuable 
Work, containintr a. ‘ihort account <»f the suiloriiMrs of Clii is- 
tians under several of llie Roman emperors, liom tlie death 
and re-urrcction of Clirist to Dioi Icm.hi ; ainl then a par- 
ticular Insiorv of the pi'rsecution c\< lU'd by tliat einpcr(>r, 
with the causes and sju jugs of it ; as well as the niiseiable 
deaths of its chief instrumems. The learned judge above 
mentioned, who publislied a tmiislatjon of this work in 
17S2, Edin. l^ino, ha> also examined ihe opinions of those 
wlio havt! treated of Us anthenlieitv, willi lar inor'* aente- 
rmss liian Lariincr, and concludes with Balir/*', Mosbeim, 
and other eminent eritic.s, that the treatise “ l)e IMortibns 
Persecuiornni” was written l»y I.act.uiiius. Lord Hailes’*} 
preface is a mastcr-piect; of ertiieal iin]mry, nor arc his 
notes and illusi rations, winch occupy one hall of the volume, 
of les.s merit or ut’.lity. 

Some works have unquestionably been erroneously at- 
tributed to Luct-.iiilins ; as the poem called “ 'I’iic i’lue- 
nix,” vvhicli i.s the production of a pagan, and not of a 
(’liristian. 'i'lie ipocm “■ I'pon Easter,” indi'cd, appears 
to have been written by a t'hristian, l)ut one who live<l 
after the time of l.aciantius; that “Of the Passion of 
Christ” is not in his stylo. The “ Arguments iiprn tin* 
Metamorphoses of (^vid,” and the “ Notes upon tie^ i ii.*- 
baid of ytatius,” hav * for their true author Lae.uuuiu/. Pla- 
cidius the grammarian. 

The character (.f i-.u tantins as a Christian wiitm- is, th.it 
he refutes paganism with great strength of reasoning, bnl 
treats divinity too much as a philosopher. He did not un- 
derstand thoroughly the nature of the Christian mysteries, 
and has fallen into several eirors. His works have go:m 
through a great number of editituis, the first of which was 
published at Rome, in 1468, folio; and the last, which is 
the most ample, at Paris, 1748, in 2 vols. 4to.* 

* Cave, VO?. I,— Dupin — Mos?icitD — I^rdner'i Works* — Siat'i Oriomast. 
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LACY (John), a dramatic writer, who flourished in the 
reign of king Charles II. was born near Doncaster in York- 
shire, and was at first bred a dancing-master, but after- 
wards went into the army, having a lieutenant’s commis- 
sion and warrant as quarter- master under colonel Charles 
lord Gerrard. The cliarms of a military life, however, he 
quitted to go upon the stage, in which profession, from 
the advantages of a fine person, being well shaped, of a 
good stature, and well proportioned, added to a sound cri- 
tjcal judgment, and a large share of comic humour, he ar- 
rived at so great a height of excellence, as to be univer- 
sally admired ; and in particular was so high in the esteem 
of king Charles II. that his majesty had his picture paifited 
in tliree several characters, viz. Teague in the “ Com- 
inittce,” Scruple in the “ Cheats,” and Galliard in the 
“ Variety which picture is still jrreserved at Windsor- 
casth?. His cast of acting was chielly in comedy ; and his 
writings art; all of that kind, he being the author of the 
four following comctlies : 1. “ Dnmh Lady,” 1(J72, 4to, 
'i. “Sir Hercules Bulloon,” lo84, kt). 8. “ Old 'rrooj),’* 
ir>f)S, 4to. 4. “Sawney the Scot,” 1698, 4to. The se- 
cond of thc'.e was nc.t brought on the stage till three years 
after the anihor's death, which ha)>pencd on the 15lli of 
Sepleniher, 1681.' 

LACYDKS, a cclehratcd Greek philosopher of CyrcMie, 
the disciple of Areesilaus, and his successor in the aca- 
demy, devoted himself early to study, and, in spite of po- 
verty, became a very skilfid philosopher, and very pleas- 
ing in his discourses, teaching in a garden which v>as given 
him by Attains, king of Pergamus. 'I'his prince also in- 
vited him to court, hut Lacydes replied, that the portraits 
cf kings .should ht; viewed at a distance. In somethings, 
however, like the rest of his brethren, he descended from 
philosophy to the littlenesses of common m<'n. He had a 
goose who attended him every where, and when she died 
he hurled her as magnificently as if she ha<l been his son 
or brother ; and his death, which happened in the vear L’12 
B. C. is attributed to excess in drinking. Lacydes fol- 
lowed the doctrines of Areesilaus, and affirmed that w'C 
ought not to decide on any thing, but always suspend our 
judgment. His servants frequently took advantage of this 
maxim to rob him, and, when he complained of it, main- 

^ Biog.Dram. — CIi. l\\i< 
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lalneH that lie was mistaken ; nor could he, on his own 
princijilfs, make any reply ; but, growing weary at last of 
bein^ plundered, and they still urging that he ought to 
suspend his judgment, he said to theiri, “ ChildreUj we 
have ouc nietliod of disputing in the schools, and another 
of li\ ing in onr families ” * 

l.ADVOCAT (.lojiN Bai'IIst), an useful and agreeable 
P rench writer, was born .Ian. 1709, at V’auxxouleurs, in 
riiainji.e^ne, wlieia; his father was a magistrate, fie stu- 
die I m his nati\e place, but parti«‘ularly at Pont-a-iuous- 
son, where he was called “ tlic prince of philosophers,” an 
ac: Jemical tnlc givi n to tlnise wlio distinguished them- 
sdv. s l>v their t 'lent> and application. Being intended 
toi the <‘hnrch, 1 m‘ was sent to tlie seminary •)! St. I.ouis in 
Paris, where he reniaim d five Vv'*ars, He alterwartls took 
the dt‘gree of hachelor of <li\inity, was admitted of the 
house ol the Sorhonne in I7‘i4, and ot the society in 17'iG^ 
being then in his lietmtiateship ; hut aft«‘r finishing that 
career with ivpial ardtmr end lepntation, ho w^as placed 
in tiu; second rank, ainoii^ inorir than I 10 competitors. 
He took a doctor’s tlegrce .June 17 :'S, and afierwanks .served 
the I’lirai y of Grenx, and Dom-Hcmi, to which he had 
been iiomin.Ucd Iis ins bishop. 'I’liis p/elato proposed to 
la\t' M. l,.id\oc.il iieai liim, fix him in his chapter, and 
place jii. whole l onlidciu'e in him ; hut ilie Sorhonne did 
not give tiu' hi'.hup lime to exi cnie Iik plan; lor om; of 
tiicirio\al piol'c .v)i -.hips liccoming \a* .i!!t I)', 'In* rosigna- 
nation of M. 'riiit'i ri, chancellor of tlu' church and univer- 
sitv of Paris, they ha acne 1 to appoint .\I. Ladvocat to it, 
.lannary 1 I, 174<;. Onr new ]trotc.'-or was unable to con- 
liiiiie ins 1( ( tiucs more than two years and a hail, from a 
disord-'T of liis lungs, thought hy tlie physician.s to he in- 
ctirahle, but of which he at length cured himsi-lf hy con - 
snltiim the heNt authors. In the mean time he wrtiie two 

r> 

tracts, one “ on the Pr'.'ofs of religion,” the other, ** on 
the (amneih,” both which are valued hy catholics. In 
October 1742, he resigned his chair to he librarian to the 
Sorhonne, an oflic e then vacant hy the premature ilcath of 
the abbe Guedier de St. Aubin, and made use of the leisure 
this situation afl’ordcd, to iinproye fninsell in the !(‘arned Ian- 
gnage.s, w’hich he had never neglected in tiie midst of (ns 
otlu studies. He was often consulted by l.oms, duke of 

• Diogetips JrtifrOii”.— Stanli y’s Iliifl. of I'U'li'snjKij.*-' ' i-' In i. — 
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Orleans, first prince of the blood, who, among other things, 
wished to become acquainted with the original language of 
the holy scriptures. M. Ladvocat took advantage oT' his 
situation with this prince to represent to him what great 
and important benefits religion would derive from the 
cstablishiiiciit of a professor who should explain the holy 
scriptures according to the Hebrew text. M. the duke 
immediately comprehending all the good which would re> 
suit from this professorship, realized it in 1751, and chose 
M. Ladvocat to fulfil its duties ; desiring that for that time 
only, without any precedent being drawn from it in future, 
the ofiices of librarian and professor, which till then had 
been incompatible, might center in one person. M. Lad- 
vocat was no sooner appointed to this professorship, than 
he considered hy what means he might procure scholars 
to it ; ill which he was again seconded by the pious liberality 
of its august .'’oundcr. The seminary of the Holy Family, 
endowed by Aunc of Austria, ofiered choice subjects the 
tluke assembled them, and revived that seminary by pay- 
ing the debts wliich had been necessarily contracted in 
repairing its buildings. The extinct, or suspended fol- 
hiwsliips, rose to new existence, and were no longer given 
but to deserting com|)ctitor.s ; an emulation for nnder- 
stjiuling scripture inspired the most indilFcrent, and all 
the students in divinity hastened to receive lectures from 
the Orleans prolessor. Tlte example was followed hy some 
other communities, and this school, which seemed at first 
likely to be deserted, had the credit of training up many 
men of great talents. M. Ladvocat died at Paris, Decem- 
ber 'Jy, 1765, by which event the house and society of the 
Sorhoune lost one of its most learned members, the faculty 
of theology one of its most ingenious doctors, and religion 
one of its ablest defenders. There is scarce any kind of 
knowledge which he had not pursued ; piiilosophy, mathc- 
niatics, the learned languages, history, theology, the holy 
scripture, ail fixed his attention. Assiduous and deliberate 
study had made the Greek and Latin fathers familiar to 
liim : no monument of ecclesiastical antiquity had escaped 
his researches ; but his peculiar study was to find the true 
sense of the sacred books ; and the theses which he caused 
to be maintained on the Pentateuch, the Psalms, and the 
Hook of Job, at which the most distinguished among the 
learned were present, jirove the utility of his labours. A 
genius lively and penetrating, uncouuiiou aud extensive. 
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accurate and indefatigable ; a ready and retentive memory, 
a delicate and enlightened feeling, a decided taste formed 
from the best models of antiquity, a clear and impartial 
judgyient, a fertile, singular, and natural imagination, and 
.1 conversation, wliicli, without seeking for ornatnents of 
style, tiever failed to prove agreeable and interesting, cha- 
ractcri;^.ed the schoiar in M. Ladvocat, and gained him the 
regard and esteem of all willi whom he had any intercourse 
or e<nnu‘ctioiis. He was frequently consulted on the most 
intiicnto and iniporiaiit. points, by persons of the greatest 
dis?i!icuoii in t'ii'krout departments, while his uniform con- 
diK t, lull <»f e i.idour and simplicity, tender and eoinpas- 
sioiiaie, honest aial virtuous, rendered liim, though always 
far Irom aiilucuee, the resource of indigent men of letters, 
and made him a Kind relation, an excellent friend, beloved 
bv all who had anv intercourse with him, and a most v:i- 
hiahle nieirduir of society in general. His works are, A 
He))rew Clrammur,'’ 1758, Svo ; “ Tlie Historical Dic- 
tionary,” 4 vols. S\o, reprinted several times during his 
life; “d'lactatns de Consiliis a Dissertation on Psalm 
^>7, Fvnrgal Dens “ f.cttrcs sur I’Antoriie d(*-> 'IVxte* 
onginanx de TKcriturc Sainte;” “ .lugemens surquelqnes 
:i'mv<']h's T'radnetions de riu ritnre .Saint'', d’apres le 'I’eMo 
llchreu.” 'I'lie four last were published alter his dixith. 

laulvocat assisted in the “ Diet. Geographiqiu',” wliieh 
has appeared untler the name of M. the ahhe de Vosgiens, 
the best edition of which is that of 1772, S\o. He had 
planned stweral other works which h(! had not time to 
finish, hut uhiehuore ii»q)aliently expected even in foreign 
couiiuies. * 

I.AKU. Sec BVMBOCCIO. 

LAK'r (John dk), an author of the seventoenth centur}', 
distinguished by his knowledge in instory and geography, 
was born at Antwerp, and <licd there in 10, leaving 
some very useful works behind him: 1. Novus f)rl)is,’* 
Ley'den, 1688, folio. He translated it Itimself into I'ronch ; 
and it was printed again at Leyden in 1640, in folio. 2. 
“ Historia Naturalis Brasilia*,” in folio, with cuts. 3. De 
Regis Uispaniac Regnis et Opibus,” in 8vo. 4. “ Kes- 
publica Belgarum.” S. “ Gallia.” 6. “Turcici Imperii 

* Diet. Uist« In this article we have principally followH the neeount by 
Ladv'ocat^s snecessor in the la<*t edition of his ** Diet. Many Fionrli 

writers spoke disrespectfully of TiUdvorat at the time of his death ; but it ii to he 
/..marked, that be was no irieiid to the JbucyciopeduU. 
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Status ” 7. “ Persici Imperii Status.” The four last 

ts^orks are part of the little books called “ RespublicaD,” 
amounting to about forty volumes, printed by Elzevir in 
524to, and treat in a general way of the climate, produce, 
religion, manners, civil and political government, of^hese 
several states ; and have served at least as a good model for 
future improvements. A more considerable work employed 
the last years of Laet’s life ; an edition of “ Vitruvius,” 
which was printed also by Elzevir, 1649, in folio; accom- 
panied with the notes of learned men, and pieces of other 
writers upon the same subject. Laet was engaged at one 
time in a controversy with Grotius, which gave the latter, 
according to Burigny, a good deal of uneasiness. The dis- 
pute was respecting the origin of the American.s, on which 
subject Grotius wrote with less knowledge of it than 
might have been expected. Laet printed his work with 
notes in 1643, and showed that his conjectures were ill- 
founded, and that he had even advanced some facts which 
were not strictly true. Grotius answered, in a piece written 
witliout temper, entitled “ Adversus obtreclaLoreiu, opaca 
quern bonum facit barba,” but Laet’s positions were in^t to 
l)B refuted* * 

L^/rUS POAIPONIU.S. See POMPONIUS. 

LA FIT A U (JosrPH Fkanci.s), a French waiter, was born 
at Bourdcaux, and having early entered the schools of trie 
Jesuits, became soon distinguished by a taste for iiisioi v 
and polite literature, and although he never arrived at the 
wealth of his brother, the subject of the next article, he 
was thought his superior in knowledge and jtidgnient. lie 
made himself known in the literary world by a work emithal 

Les jMfCurs des Sauvages, coinparees mix inteurs des 
premiers si ccles,” Paris, 1723, 2 vols. 4to, and 4 vols. J2mo ; 
and by his “ Histoire des D^couvortes des Portugais duns 
le Nouveau Monde,” 1733, 2 vols. 4to, and 1734, 4 vols. 
12nio. He wrote also “ Remarques sur le Gin* Seng,” Pa- 
ris, 1728, 12mo. The author had been sent as a missionary 
to the Iroquois, and the account he gives of them is the 
most accurate that we have ; his comparison between the 
ancients and the Americans is also very ingenious, and 
shews great knowledge of antiquity. One other publica- 
tion of his remains to be mentioned, ** Histoire de Jeau 


> Chaufrpic. — Niceron, vol. XXXV^lll. — Burigny’s Life of Grotius. 
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<le Bricnne, cmpercur de Constantinople,” Paris, 1727, 
J2ino. iJt* died in 

LAKri'AU (Peter Francis), brother to the preceding, 
uas> bi)rM in 1085, at Bouvdeaux. He entered among tl»e 
desuits early in life, and distinguisiied himself by his tn- 
lenls for the pulpit j but being sent to Rome on account of 
the disputes concerning the hull Unigenitus, Clement XL 
was so pleased with his lively sallies, that he could not part 
with him ; and Lutitau, taking advantage of the pope's |jar- 
tiality, (piitted his order, and was appointed bishop of Sis- 
teron. His diocese was not much eddied by him at first, 
but in the latter part of his life, he is said to have been an 
oxample to his clergy, a.ul devoted himself wholly to'epis- 
copal duties. Diiclos, however, gives him a shocking cha- 
racter for inmiuraliiy. He died April 5, 17^4. liis attacli- 
ineni to the hull linigenilus, iuduced him to publish some 
works written with more ease of style, than truth as to 
lacts, such as “ ilistoirc de la Constitution Unigenitus,” 2 
\ols. 12mo; the “ History of C’lenient XI. and some vo- 
lumes of Sermons,” ami devotional tracts.' 

1/.\GX'V ('I’liDMA.s Fani'i.t di.), an eminent mathcnia- 
iician, was l)orn at I.}ons in IbtiO. Being inlemled for 
tlie bar, he was sent to study the law first at the college of 
I.joiis, and no\i at the university of 'rhonlouse ; Iml hav- 
ing accidonlallv met with Fonimer’s Iv.iclid, ami a ireatisc 
onalgcbia, inailiematics hec'anic his iavonnie s,. ience. In 
h'8(j he came to Paris, v\a.s soon after appointed tutor to 
the duke ilc Nouilles, elecii.-d a member oi (he acadeni) of 
scienct's, and wa^ app niiied by Louis XI V. niv al li\ dro- 
grapher at llochefort ; 1 nl sixteen years altenvard.s, he 
was u'calletl li> Paiis, ami inaiie hl>rarian to the king with 
a eonsideoibli; pension. He <ln;d April It, I7.'il-, ami in 
his last imumnns, wlu-ii he no longer Knew the persons 
who suirounded ins bed, one of tbem, throiigli a foolish 
curiosity, ask(‘d him “ W hat is the sijiiare of 12 ?” to wlneli 
he replied, us it were mechanically, l i t. His works are, 
I. “ New Methods for the Extraction and Approximation 
of Roots,” 4to. 2. “ I'llcnients of Ariilnnetic and 

Algebra,” 10^7, 12mo. ii. “On the Cubature of the 
Sphere,” 1702, 12nio. 4. “A general Analysis, or Me- 
thod of resolving Problems,” publi' hed by Uicher in 1733, 
4to. 5. Several Papers in the Mcinoir.s of the Academy. 
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Lagny excelled in arithmetic, .'ilgf^ca, and geometiy, in 
which he made many important discoveries.^ 
LAGOMARSINIUS. See MARSIGLIANO. 

LAGRANGE (Josepji Louis), a very eminent mathe- 
matician and philosopher, was born at Turin, Nov. n.', 
1736, where his father, who had been treasurer of war, was 
in reduced circumstances. In his early days his taste was 
more inclined to classical than mathematical studies, and 
his attention to the latter is said to have been first incited 
by a memoir that the celebrated Halley had composed for 
the purpose of demonstrating the superiority of analysis. 
Erom this time Lagrange devoted himself to his new study 
with such acknowledged success, that at the age of sixteen 
he became professor of mathematics in the royal school of 
artillery at Turin. When he had discovered the talents of 
his puj)ils, all of whom were older than himself, he selected 
some as his more intimate friends, and from this early as- 
sociation arose an important institution, tlie academy of 
Turin, which published in 1759 a first volume under the 
title of “ Actes do la 8oci6te Privee.” It is there seen that 
young Lagrange superintended the philosophical researches 
of Cigna, the physician, and the labours of the chevalier 
de Saluces. He furnished Foncenex with the analytical 
part of his memoirs, leaving to him the task of developing 
the reasoning upon which the formulae depended. In 
these memoirs, which do not bear his name, may be ob- 
served that pure analytical style which characterizes his 
greatest productions. He discovered a new theory of the 
lever, which makes the third part of a memoir that had 
much celebrity. The first two parts are in the same style, 
and arc known to be .also by Lagrange, although be did 
not positively acknowledge them, and they were generally 
ascribed to Foncenex. 

Lagrange, while giving up to his friend these anonymous 
solutions, published at the same time under bis own 
name, theories which he promised to unfold and explain. 
After having given new formula: of maxima and minima, 
and after having shown the insufficiency of tlie methods 
already known, he announced that he would treat of this 
subject, which in other respects appeared interesting to him, 
in a work that he was preparing, and in which from the 
same principles would be deduced all the mechanical pro> 

' Chaufeyie. — Murcri.— II utton’s Diet, 
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perties of bodies, whether solid or fluid. Thus at the 
early age of twenty- three, he laid the foundation of those 
great works which have attracted the admiration of the 
learned. In the same volume he applied the theor}^ of re- 
curring consequences and the doctrine of chances to the 
dilFerential calculus, which till his attempt was worked 
indirect methods, but which he established on more gene- 
ral principles. , • 

Newton had undertaken to reduce the motion of fluids 
to calculation, and had made researches on the propagation 
of sound. His principles Lagrange found insufticsctit, and 
some of his suppositions inaccurate. This he demon- 
strated ; he founded his new researches on the known laws 
of Dynamics ; hy considering only the particles in air that 
are in a right line, lie reduced the problem to iluil of \ i- 
brating chords, upon which the greatest geometricians had 
iliil'ercd. He showed that their calcnlathniN wtav insiilii- 
cieut to decide the question. 'He therefore nnderlook a 
general solution of it hy an analysis as new as ingenions, 
by wliich he reduced at the same time an indefmiie mim- 
hcr of eipiations, and which includral contimied functions. 
He estahh'ihcd more firmly Beruouilli’s theory of the 
mingling of simple and regular \ihr:ilions, showed within 
what limits this tlu,*ory is accurate, and wliere it l)cconjc.s 
erroneous. Tic then arrived at ihe eoiistruclion given hy 
Euler, a true construction, tlMugh di-*covr i» <1 without any 
ri«'orous calculations. Ik; aKo answered J)’ Alembert’s ob- 

^ O 

jeclions. Euler perceived the merit of the new method, 
which he made ail object of his profouiulest meditations ; 
but D’Alembert jiroposcd numerous ohjoeiicms, which I,a- 
grange afterwards answered. Euler’s hist imtiet; of this 
memoir washy making Lagrange a memlu'r of the .Academy 
of Berlin, which he announced to him, Oct. l’O, 17 iy, in 
a letter handsomely acknowledging the merit of his dis- 
coveries. 

Euler’s admiration of our young matliematieiaii involves 
the origin of Lagrange’s discoveries, as he liimsclf after- 
wards related. The first attempts to dcteriiiiuc the r/mr- 
ima anil minima in all indefinite integral formula- were made 
by means of a curve of the quickest descent, and hy the 
Isoperimeters of Bernouilli. Euler reduced them to a 
general method, which, however, had non that .simplicity 
' which is desirable in a work of pure analysis. Kiilcr him- 
self thought so, but thought at the same lime that it was 
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conformable to truth, and that by means of sound meta- 
physics .. mi^ht be made extremely evident ; hut this task, 
he said, he left to those who made metaphysics their study. 
Whde the metaphysicians took no notice of this appeal, 
Lagrange’s emulation was excited, and ho soon discovered 
the solution that Euler had despaired of, by analysis; and 
in giving an account of his process, he said that he con- 
sidered it not as a metaphysical principle, but as a neces- 
sary result of the laws of mechanism, as a mere corollary 
of a more general law, which he afterwards made the basis 
of his celebrated work, entitled “ Mecanique analytique.’* 
We see also the germ of this work in the paper he wrote 
when the Academy of sciences proposed as a prize ques- 
tion, t!,e theory of the moon’s lihration, on which subject 
he liud an opportunity to apply the principles of his analy- 
tical disrovencs. He wrote also an equally able memoir on 
another prize subject by the same academy, the theory of 
Jupiter’s satellites; and as the subject was not exhausted 
in tins niernoir, it was his intention to return to it and en- 
large his researches, hut his other more pressing engage- 
ments prevented him. 

In the mean time, as the society of 'I’urin was not (juile 
to his taste, he hail a strong desire to become personally 
acipiaiiited with those scientific men at Paris, w'ith whom 
lie liad eonv'.pondeiu-e ; and an opporiunity ofi’ering, lie 
visited that city, and was kindly received by D’Alembert, 
(Mairaiit, (’ondorcet, Fontaine, Nollet, Soon after, 

eiiher from his well-known and well-earned fame, or in 
consequence of the recommendation of his friends, he was, 
ill 1 7 (nl, iippointt-d ilirector of the Berlin academy, torpliy- 
sico-nuitliemuticai sciences. Here, as he was a foreigner, 
he had some prejudices to overcome ; but by a ililigent ap- 
plication to the duties of his ofiice, and by steering clear 
<if all contests and jiariies, political or religious, ho soon 
gained universal esteem, and enriched the memoirs of the 
Academy of Berlin by a vast numiier of highly interesting 
jiapcrs, which, however, are but a part of what twenty 
years enabled him U) produce. He had among other things 
published his “ Mecanique analytique” at Paris, to which 
city he again removed on the death of Frederic, which oc- 
casioned great changes in Prussia, some of which it was 
supposed would atfect the literary world. The successor 
of Frederic indeed was reluctant to part with such an orna- 
ment to the academy, and granted leave of absence on 
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conditiott that Laj^niiige should coolinnu to ctMiLrihute to 
the I3eilin ineinoirs; and the 1 >v I7l>3, and 

i8ui, sht)w that he was I’aitliriil lo In*. 

Iti 17S7 I a;.>raii^fe eaiiie lo Pans to ta^e Iks mmi in the 
AcailcMiiy ol scieiuu*':, ol’ whu h hi- had hei'ii ;il(>;ei> 4 n incni- 
hcr (ilu-en years ; and in ordi-r to I’lve him the rij^ht ot 
yoiihlj ill all ihe.ir <h liberations tliis ii'.le ui-s ehan-’ed into 
that ol veU-ian pensioner. W hen the leiohition tooU place, 
he lust his ])i‘n:>aiM, which he did not > ) imo li re^.iid as lie 
did the dangers which lhri*aleni-d liUMe.iui-e and i.ii di/.af ion. 
When the new nistinilions weie funned, sm h a man t oukl 
not be o\erl(>o!v'ed. lie was lust appohiK d prele>-Mn- of tlie 
Normal school, lint tins was of shod dniation. l-i the l‘o- 
teehnic school, howi-ver, he found an oppoitumiy to ri*- 
tiini to till' cnltiiaiiou ol the seieii<-e ol analysis, and now 
d('\ eloped tho.si; ide e , the oiij^ni of whn h was eoin. lined 
t:i two nn'ino'i's th.a lie piihlishc'd in 1 77-, in Older 
to show the irii j metapht s’.es oi the dilU'rential and in- 
tO!^ral eahailns, \i tiiat iniu; In- pnhlislied his “ I’une- 
iioiis anal} tuples,'’ and “ l.e«-ons snr le I ’aleiile,” wliicii 
i),i'sed 'hrongli se^eial editions. He also puhlished ahont 
the same lime his “ Traite dc resolution nimu-riipie des 
J’iipialions,” with notes on sevei.d points oi ilie theory ol 
Algehiaie i'i|uation.s. He also niuleiLook. a lu-w edition of 
Ills Mocannjne analytiijue,” and l.ihomed at U wnn all 
the ardour of his best da\s; hni so miicli application 
hronght on weakness and IcUniings, ,n..l aimiit liie end of 
March ISiy, a decay of iiatme was \;..d>)e, which lermi- 
nuled in ins death on Ajiril lo 

Lagrange luui luiti-irally a good eijiisionlnni, and hy 
lempi-r.uieo an.! :i tranquil phu;.- 1 mind, hi-. lh\; v/.is pio- 
loiigiul to sei. cm v-six years, ulmosL thi whole of wIneU 
were (U'\oted to scientilie pursinis; and si* imuii wi'ie his 
ihonglits engaged on tliese, that in his inieieonrst; with 
soeiety, he was more frequeiiilv meditating on some fa- 
vourite mathematical subject, than taking any share in 
conversation. When he did, his maimer was timid and 
respectful, and he seemed lo he soliciting rather than im- 
parling that inforinatiou with which his mind was so amply 
stored. As he had an aversion to have his portrait t-aken, 
a sketch of him was taken by stealth, from which the 
bust was formed now in the library of die Institute. If 
his fame might be supposed to rest on any selet tiuii from 
his numerous works, we might instance his Mecanique 
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analytique,” and “ Fonclions analytiqucs,” as unquestion- 
ably the most profound and important. “ By means of his 
successful labours,” says his eulogist, “ mathematical 
science is at present like a great and beautiful palace, the 
foundations of which he renewed, fixed the summit, and 
in which It is imj>ossibie to take a step without discovering, 
with admiration, inonumenls of his genius.” 

Lagrange was, as before noticed, one of the founders of 
the acadeiny of Tnrin ; director, during twenty years, of 
the Bc'ilin acadenjy, foreign associate of the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris, nietnher of the Imperial Institute anti of 
the Board of Longitiule; senator and count of the empire, 
grand otiicer of the legion of honour, and grand-cross of 
the impel iai order of ic-union.* 

T.ACjl KlIPK (Lo! is), a painter of histories on ceilings, 
Staircases, liaji/:, ike. and an assistant and imitator of Ver- 
rio, was born in Fr.uice; and his father being master of 
the mcMKigerie at Versailles, he had Louis XIV. for his 
godfather, and after him be was named. At first he was 
intended lor the cliurrh, and was placed in the Jesuits’ 
college for education; but, htoing a hesitation in his 
.speech, and having exhibite<l some taste in drawing, the 
king recommended to his parents to bring him up to the 
profession of painting. lie then studied in the school of 
Le Brim, and in llui royal academy of Paris; and made so 
much progress, that, in 1683, at the age of twenty, he 
came to England, and was immediately employed by Ver- 
rio upon tlic large work at St. Bartholomew’s hospital ; in 
which he succeeiied .so well, that he soon obtained consi- 
derable employment on his own account, and executed a 
great number of ceilings, halls, and staircases, in the 
houses of the principal nobility of the country, particirtarly 
at lord Exeter’s at Burleigh, at Devonshire house, Picca- 
dilly, Petworth, and Blenheim. King William gave him 
lodgings at Hampton Court, w'here he painted the “ La- 
bours of Hercules,” and repaired the large pictures called 
“ The Triumphs of Caesar,” by Andrea Mantegna. His 
talents were not of a cast to demand very high respect, but 
they were fully equal to the mode in which they were em- 
ployed, which requiring a certain portion of ingenuity, is 
a certain waste of talents of a superior class. In a few 

’ Prom Dclambre’a elaborate Life of Lojraogp, obligingly commnnlrated by 
L'r. licliy of rm$l>ury-!»c]iiaiCa 
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years, it is probable, his name will reposi* for perpetuity 
on the records of history, and the unlucky sutiro of Fope, 
** where sprawl the saints of Verrio and L:ip;uorre.’ He 
died in 172 1, and in a place very seldom disturbed by such 
an event, viz. in tbc theatre of Drury-lane. He Inid gone 
there to see the “ Island i^rincess” actoil for the benclii of 
his son, who was newly entered upon tbo'-iage as a singer ; 
hut, before the play began, he was seized by <iu apoplexy, 
»incl curried away senseless.* 

LAGUN .V (.Am)RI-.W'), a physician, horn at. Segovia in 
1 lyy, was Iiigh in iho confidence of the enipcror t'harlef! 
V. at whose Court he passed a considerable p ut of lo^ life. 
He published “ Antioiations ii[)on 1 )ioscui i K-s ;ind an 

Epitome of the \S'orks of Gali’ti,” with a lif** of ibis 
autlior i and “ A 'IVeatise of and aleasiiies.” Ho 

was a respecLable critic, and died in 1. ■>(>().■’ 

LAIMEZ (Am x will i<b a Enaicb poet, was born in 
IdoO, at (Ibiinav, in ll.uiianit, and vva- of ibe same family 
with father l.aiue.;, set oinl gem'r.d of tli<: .K siiiis^ the sub- 
ject of our next artieh*. He was ediu aled at 11 lieims, where 
ills wit procured iiim an acquamtanee with ilu‘ ebiof per- 
sons ot tlie town, ami ae admitiiinci' amongst the hi sL imm- 
paitiis. At lengib In,* e.ime to I’aris, an.l attended the 
ciievalier (,’olberr, colonel ol the regiment of f 'Iiamjiagne, 
to whom be read lectiiri's iip.m Livy and Tacitus. Siweral 
oilier odicers of tlic army attended thest; h’ctnres, making 
liieir remaik.s, and pro})o.sing their dillienkies, vvlileb pro- 
duced very agreeable aiul useful conversations. Having, 
however, a rambimg disposition, lie quitu*d ibis society, 
travelleil into (j:i!ece, and visited the isles of the Arcin- 
[leiago, Constamnioplc, Asia Minor, Falestine, J'lgypt, 
Malta, and Sicily. '1 iience be made a tour tbrongb the 
principal towns of Italy, and, returning tliroiigli Switzer- 
land into Erance, arrived at Cbimay, where be resided in 
ubscurity for two yeais, until the abbe Eaultricr, intemlant 
of Hainault, having received orders from the king to seize 
some scandalous libels that were banded about upon llie 
frontier of Handers, forced himself liy violence into Ins 
chaiiiber, on suspicion of being one of tlie authors of these 
There he found Lainez wrap[ied up in an old ino.'-ning- 
guwii, surrounded with a heap of papers, all in the greattsc 


I Walpole’s Anecdotes. — Piikington and Strutt — Cyi.Iopj*'j!a. 
- Myreri*~Dicf. Ofit»nuH>i, 
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confusion. He accosted him as a guilty person, and seiz- 
ed his papers. Laincz answered with modesty, proved the 
injustice of the suspicion ; and the examination of bis 
papers, which consisted of verses, and minutes of his tra- 
vels, added conviction to his arguments. The abb6 Faul- 
trier was much pleased to find him innocent; and, having 
had this occasion of knowing his merit, took him home 
with him, furnished him with apparel, of which at this 
time he stood very much in need, gave him lodging and 
diet, and treated him as a friend. Four months after, 
Lainez followed his benefactor to Paris, and lived with 
him at the arsenal ; but, in half a year’s time, finding the 
little restraint this laid him under not at all agreeable to 
his spirit, he obtained leave to retire. 'Phis being granted, 
he made an excursion to Holland, to visit Baylc ; and then 
crossed tlio water to Krigland, whence, at last, he returned 
to settle at Paris, where he passed his days betwixt study 
and pleasure, especially that of the table. He was, ac- 
cording to Moreri, a great poet, a great classic, and a 
great geographer, and, if possible, a still greater drinker. 
Nobody exactly knew where he lodged. When he was 
carried homeward in any friend’s chariot, ho always ordered 
himself to be set down on the Poiit-neiif, whence he went 
on foot to his lodgings. His friends, who were very nume- 
rous, and among them several persons of distinguished 
birth as well as merit, did not care where he lodged, if 
they could often have the happiness of his company. His 
conversation at once charmed and instructed them. He 
talked upon all kinds of subjects, and talked well upon all. 
He was a perfect master of Latin, Italian, Spanish, and of 
all the best authors in each of those languages. 'The 
greatest part of the day he usually devoted to his studies, 
and the rest was passed in pleasure. As one of bis friends 
expressed his surprize to see him in the king’s library at 
eight ii» the morning, after a repast of twelve hours tlio 
preceding evening, Lainez answered him in this distich 
extempore : 

“ Regnat noctc calix, vohnntnr biblia mane, 

Cura Piioeho Bacchus dividit imperium.” 

He died at Paris, April IS, 1710. Although he com- 
posed a great deal of poetry, we have little of it left, as 
he satisfied himself with reciting his verses in couipativ, 
without communicating them upon paper. The greatest 
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part of his pieces were ma^e 1ft * 

and extempore ; so that they arc sliort, hut Sj)t1gUvVp 
full of wit, and very ingoniijup. A collcciion of them was 
published at the Hague in Svo. Almost all ids 

papers came into the hands of Dr, Chumbou, his phy-'ician.* 

LAINKZ (JaMhs), a Spaniard, atid celebrated general 
of the dcauits, in uhiih ollice lu* succeeded St. Ignatius 
alter having been one ol I'.is tirst tliseiples, ae'peared 
with great distinction at the council of 'rrcni and colluijuv 
ol Hois'V ; was much esteemed tor lus prudence, learning, 
and piety ; refused tin* cardinal’s li.it, ami died at Rome, 
January I Ijo.s, aged lifiy-three, leaving some works in 
Latin, on “ Rrointence,” “ On the use of the Cup,” and 
*‘On Women’s painting and dress,” &c. Lather 'I'lieopidimi 
Uaynaud attributes to tmii also “'I'lie Declarations on the 
Constitutions of the Jesuits;” while others believe that 
Lamez diew up the const itiitions themselves, aliedgmg, in 
support of this opinion, that they discover too much pene- 
tration, strength of genius, and refined policy, to have 
been the work of St, Ignatius. In the first congnj iatioii 
after that saint’s death. Lame/- caused an absolute autho- 
rily to be granted him, with a perpetuitv of tlie general- 
ship, and a right of having prisons ; ilnis changing the 
uprightness and simplicity of the founder’s maxims for a 
system of human policy, which guided all th<' mulert.ikin<>s 
of the society, and led at le igtli to its destruction.' 

LA IRK (huA.NCis Xavimi), lilmirian to the cardinal Lo- 
nienie, a member of various leariu'd ac.nhanies in Krance 
ami Italy, professor of hibliographv, ami member of the 
I.ycenni, was horn in IT.'jy, at Doie in Kiaiiche-conuc, of 
re])ntahle but poor jiareiits, who, lioacvvT, i/n.cnied iiini 
ailmission into the religuuis house ol the Minims of ;,is 
native place. Here lus <Msy access to tin* fine lihiarv of 
the order, inspired and graiiiieti an carlv nrediUction for 
bibliographic al researches, ami laid the imindaiion of that 
general knowletige of literary lustoiA and aiUcpiitic--, i'oi- 
which he was aficrwartls so much disiingaisheil, ami which 
he improved in tlie course of Ins travels in France, ftaic, 
and Greece. He died at I'aiis in ixoi. fjis wotfs jue. 
1 . “ Memoires pour servira i’Histeire Littcraire (uMjuehj’.i'js 
grands homines du 1 r» siecle, avee nn ■Mipn!;. cir-nt aiix \n- 
nales 'I'ypographiques (le Maitalrc*. ’ Tlii-, of wliieli ue 


' Alorcri. - -IJict lii't 
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have only the French title, was published in Latin, at Na- 
ples in 1776, 4to. 2. “Specimen Historicum Typographise 
Rornanse XV sseculi,” Rome, ^778, 8vo. This is the least 
valued of his works. 3. “ Epistola ad abbatemf Ugolini, 
&c.'* printed at Pavia, hut in the title, Strasburgn. 4. 
“ De Torigine et des progres de I’lmprimerie en Franche- 
Comte,’* with a catalogue of the works printed there ; Dole, 
1784, l2mo. 5. “ Seriedell’ edizioni Aldinc,” written in 
conjunction with the cardinal Lomcnie, whose librarian he 
was, as noticed above : of this there have been three edi- 
tions, at Pisa, 1790, at Padua, in the same year, and at 
Venice in 1792, 12mo. 6. “ Index librorum ab inventa 

Typographia, ad annum 1500,” Sens, 1791, 2 vols. 8vo. 
This is a catalogue of the books of the fifteenth century, 
belonging to the library of the cardinal Lomenie, and is 
our author’s most useful work. Laire also published some 
papers on subjects of Frcncli antitiuities, in the “ Magazin 
Encyclopedique.” ’ 

LAIRESSE (Gerard), an eminent Flemish painter, was 
horn at Liege, in 1640. His father, who was a tolerable 
painter, put his son first to study the belles lettres, poetry, 
and music, to the last of which Gerard dedicated a day in 
every week : but at length taught him design, and made 
him copy the best pictures, particularly those of Bertholet 
Fiamael, a canon of that city. At the age of fifteen, Ge- 
rard began to paint portraits, and some historical pieces, 
for the electors of Cologne and Brandenburgh, which con- 
tributed to make him known, and gave him great reputa- 
tion. The case, however, with which he got his money 
tempted him to part with it as easily, and run into ex- 
pence. He was fond of dress, and making a figure in tlie 
world ; he had also an ambition to please the ladies, and 
fancied that the liveliness of his wit would compensate in 
some degree for the deformity of his person. But one 
of his mistresses, whom he had turned off, having out of 
revenge wounded him dangerously with a knife, he aban- 
doned such promiscuous gallantry, and married. 'While 
settled at Utrecht, and pour, he was seized with a con- 
tagious distemper; and, his wife lying-in at the same time, 
he was reduced to offer a picture to sale for present sup- 
port, which, in three days* time, was bought byVyten- 
bprgh, a picture-merchant at Amsterdam, who engaged 
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him to go to that city. Acoordiugly Laireste settled there ; 
and his reputation rose to so high a pitch, that the Hol- 
landers esteem him the best history-painter of their coun- 
try, and commonly call him their second Raphael ; Hems- 
kirk is their first. Yet his style of painting was but a com- 
{X)und of those of Poussin and the old French school. 
While he aimed at imitating the best Italian masters, he 
never avoided those false airs of the bead and limbs, which 
seem rather taken from the stage than from nature ; so 
that his works do not rise to the level of true merit. At 
length, borne down with infirmities, aggravated by the 
loss of his eye-sight, he finished Ins days at Amsterdam, 
in 1711, at the age of seventy-one. 

He had three sons, of whom two were painters and his 
disciples. He had also three brothers, Krnt'sl, .lames, and 
John: Ernest and John painted animals, and James w.as a 
(lower-painter. He engraved a great deal in aqua-fortis. 
His work eorisists of 256 plates, great and small, more 
than the half of which are by his i)wn hand ; the others are 
engraved hy Poole, Bcrge, (ilauher, &.c. Lairesse has 
the credit of an excellent hook upon tlie art, whicii has been 
translated into English, and printed botli in 4to and 8vo, 
at London, bni it is thought that it consists only of obser- 
vations made by him, and published with the authority of 
his name. ' 

LAKE (Arthur), a pious English prelate, brother to 
sir Thomas Lake, knt. principal secretary of s' ate to James 
I. and son of Almeric Lake or Du Lake, of .Southampton, 
was born in St. Michaers parish, and educated for some 
tune at the free-sch(»ol in that town. He was afterwards 
removed to Winchester school, and thence was elected pro- 
bationer fellow of New college, Oxford, of which he was 
admitted perpetual fellow in In I51>4 he took his 

degrees in arts, and being ordained, was made fellow of 
Winchester college about ICOO, and in 1603 master of the 
hospital of St. Cross. In 1605 he took his degrees indi- 
gnity, and the same year was installed archdeacon of 
.Surrey. In 1608 he was made dean tif Worcester, and in 
December 1616 , consecrated bishop of Bath and Wells. 
He was a man of great learning and extenhi\e reading, 
particularly in the fathers and schoolmt'ii, then a conimuii 
sindv ; »«>d as a preacher was greatly admired. Fuller 

• Argenvill.*, ^ol. Ill --r'l'kiDgUiii and StriUt.— Sir J. Reyn«lds’» Work* 
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says he obtained his preferments “ not so much by the 
power of his brother (the secretary) as by his own desert, 
as one whose piety may be justly exemplary to all of his 
order. In all the places of honour and employment which 
he enjoye^l, he carried himself the same in mind and per- 
son, showing by his constartcy, that his virtues were virtues 
indeed; in all kinds of which, whether natural, moral, 
theological, personal, or paternal, he was eminent, and 
indeed one of the examples of his time. He always lived 
as a single man, exemplary in his life and conversation, 
and very hospitable.” Walton confirms this character ; he 
says Dr. Lake was a man whom 1 take myself bound in 
justice to say, that he made the great trust committed to 
him' the chief care and whole business of his life. And 
one testimony of this truth may be, that he sat usually with 
his chancellor in his consistory, and at least advised, if not 
assisted, in most sentences for the punishing of such of- 
fenders as deserved church censures. And it may be 
noted, that after a sentence of penance was pronounced, 
he did very rarely or never allow of any commutation for 
the offence, but did usually see the sentence for penance 
executed ; and then, as usually, preached a sermon of 
mortification and repentance, and so apply them to the 
offenders that then stood before him, as begot in them a 
devout contrition, and at least resolutions to amend their 
lives ; and having clone that, he would take them, though 
never so poor, to dinner with him, and use them friendly, 
and dismiss them with his blessing and persuasions to a 
virtuous life, and beg them for their own sakes to believe 
him. And his humility and charity, and all other Chris- 
tian excellencies, were all like this.” 

This worthy prelate died May 4, 1626, and vras buried 
in the cathedral of Wells. It does not appear that he 
published any thing in bis life-time ; but after his death. 
Wood informs us, there were published several volumes of 
bis “ Sermons an “ Exposition of the first Psalm an 
Exposition of the fifty-first Psalm,” and “ Meditations,” 
all of which were collected in one vol. fol. Lond. 1 629, 
with the title of “ Sermons, with religious and divine Medi- 
tations,” and a life and portrait of the author. Bishop 
Lake was a considerable benefactor to the library of New 
college, where he also endowed two lectureships, one for 
the Hebrew language, and another for the mathematics. * 

* Ath. Ox. vol. 1,— Wood’e Hi«t. of OxforU,— Walton’s Life of Bp. Sanderson. 
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fcssor of law at Orleans, was born in that Cliy Jjw \ 
1622. lie discharged various important offices at Orleans 
with the greatest credit, as to abilities, and with so much 
integrity, as to be called the father of the people. His 
learning also procured him the honour of being appointed 
professor and dean of the university. He died at an ad» 
vanced age, Feb, 5, 1703, leaving several works, the prin- 
cipal of which are, l. “ Commentaire sur la Coutume 
d’Orleans,’* 1677, fol. an edition which is more valued 
than the subsequent one of 1704, in 2 vols. fol. 2. “Trait6 
de Ban et de TArriere Ban,” 1674, 4to, * 

LALANDE (Joseph Jerome Francis), a very cele- 
brated French astronomer, was born at Bourg, in the de- 
partment of I’Ain, July 11, 1732. His father, who was 
possessed of property, intended him fur the bar, and sent 
him to Paris to study the law, to which, for some time, he 
applied with so much assiduity, as to answer the most san- 
guine expectations of his friends, when the sight of ait 
obser>ator3' awakened in him a propensity, which deranged 
the projects of his parents, and became the ruling passion 
of his life. He put himself under the instrnctions of Le 
Monnicr, one of the then most celebrated astronomers of 
France, and profited so much by the lessons of his able 
instructor, as to atfurd him the highest d(;gree of satisfac- 
tion, who, on his part, conceived for the 3 oung man a 
trul3' paternal alTection, and was dctermineil to promote 
his interests. An opportunit3' soon offered ; the great 
astronomer Lecaille was preparing to set out fur the Cape 
of Good Hope, in order to determine the parallax of tlie 
moon, and its distance from the earth. To accomplish this 
purpose, it was necessary be should be seconded by an 
observer placed under the same meridian, and at the great- 
est distance that could be conveniently chosen on the 
globe. Berlin was fixed on, and Le Moniiier signified his 
intention of undertaking the business himself, but the mo- 
ment when he appeared ready to depart, he had the credit 
to get his pupil appointed in his stead. Frederic, to whom 
Manpertiiis had explained the delicacy and difficulty of the 
enterprize, could not forbear shewing some astonishment 
when the 3’outhful astronomer was presented to him j 
However,” said he, ** the Academy of Sciences has ap- 

' Mort-ri.— Diet. Hist.— Saxii OnonnstiaMi- 
H U 2 
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pointed you, and you will justify their choice.’’ From that 
moment his age, being only eighteen, was an additional 
recommendation ; he was admitted at court, welcomed by 
the academy, and became intimate with the most distin- 
guished persons at Berlin. On his return, the account 
which he gave of his mission procured him free access to 
the Academy of Sciences, and its transactions were en- 
riched every year by important communications from the 
young astronomer. The active part which he took in the 
labours of the academy, was not confined to the astronomi- 
cal science: we have from his pen, a description of seven 
• arts, as different from each other, as they arc remote from 
the objects of his habitual meditations. He published the 
French edition of Dr. Halley’s tables, ?ind the history of 
the comet of 1759, and he furnished Clairault with im- 
mense calculations for the theory of that famous comet. 
Being charged in 1760 with the compilation of the “ Con- 
noissaiice des Temps,” he entirely changed the form of 
that work, and of this collection he published thirty-two 
volumes, m. from 1775 to 1807. 

In 1764, appeared the first edition of his “Trait6 Astro- 
nomiqiip,” which he afterwards completed, and upon 
which his chief claim to fame rests. Lalande was the first 
who calculated the perturbations of Mars and Venus; and 
in the thcorj’ of Satellites, in which but little progress had 
been made, he explained a motion which Bailli claimed as 
his own discovery. A literary dispute arose out of this 
circuinstaiice, which, however, was conducted with every 
regard to decency ; and the probable result, as seen by 
disinterested spectators, was, that both had been led to the 
same discovery. He composed all the astronomical articles 
for the “ Encyclopaedia of Yverdun,” those for the sup- 
plements to the “ Encyclopedic de Paris,” and those for 
the “ Encyclopddie Methodique,” substituting for the ar- 
ticles furnished by d’Alembert, and which he had compiled 
from the works of Le Monnier, such as were more com- 
plete and more modern, from his own observations and 
improved theoues. 

To his written works he joined oral instructions during a 
space of forty-six years; for from 1761 he had replaced 
the first master, De Lisle, in the chair of astronomy, in 
the college of France, and gave a new lustre to this curi- 
ous part of public instruction in a celebrated school, which 
possessed the most distinguished professors of every kiucl. 
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and which enjoyed and merited the extraordinary privilege 
of out-living the tremendous storms of a revolution, and 
escaping the almost universal destruction wliich levelled 
all around it. As a professor, he taught with so much 
ability that his school became a seminary of disciples who 
peopled the different observatories of the world. In the 
midst of his other labours he drew up his Voyage d’ltalie,” 
the most complete collection of curious objects that travel- 
lers can consult; his “'rrailc des Canaux and his Bib- 
liographie Astronomique,” which is an immense catalogue 
ot all the works that have appeared on the subject of that 
science. 

In 1793, I.alaiule puhlisiicd “ Abregc de Navigation 
historique, theorique, ct praciique,” containing many va- 
luable rules and tal)Ics ; and in 180*2 he pubiislied a new 
edition of Montiicla’s History of iMaihumaties, in 4 vols. 4to, 
tile last two volumes being prepareil from Montuela’s pa- 
pers, witli the assistance of l.a I’lace, l.a Croix, and other 
Frencii mathematicians, lie published also tlds yeai a col- 
lection ol tables of logaritlims, sines, tangents, &.c. .ulapted 
to the pocket. 

Associated to almost all the distiiiguislied scientific so- 
cieties in the world, he wa.> their common bond of union 
by the corrospoiuiences which he maiiuaineil ; and he pro- 
moted a circulation of inttilligence Irom one to another. 
He employed the credit arising from the universal reputa- 
tion which he enjoyed, for the general benefit of the 
sciences and their cultivators. To the extraordinary ar- 
dour and activity of his character, he joined a love lor the 
truth, which he carried to ibc borders of fanaticism. Kvery 
degree of concealment appeared to him unwortliy of an 
honest man ; and he therefore, without reserve, micied liis 
seutiments on all occasions, and by the bluntness of liis 
manners, he sometimes made himself enemies, who not 
only called in question his real merits, but who e.xcitcd 
against him a crovvd of detractors, and because they could 
not rival his high reputation, they attempted to blast his 
well earned fame, lie was not without his singularities 
and failings, but they were trifling in comparison of his 
commendable qualities, jet his long and important services 
were frequently forgotten in the recollection of trivial 
failings. 

Lalande has been charged with profancncss and atheism ; 
but, says the writer of his life whom we have lollowed, no 
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Authority is produced to support such ch^rges^ which, it 
true, ought to have been sanctioned by some sort o^ proof, 
or by well ascertained facts. The facts, however, as givt^n 
•in the “ Biographic nioderne,” are these, Uiat, ‘‘before 
the Revolution, Lalande made a public profession of 
Atheism : in 1793 he delivered a speech at the Pantheon, 
with the red cap on his head, against the existence of God ; 
in 1 805 he published a Supplement to the Dictionary of 
Atheists,'* by Silvain Marescbal, in which he endepours 
to prove there is no Deity ; and in support of his opinion 
he cites not only the dead, but even living persons, one 
«of whom, Francis de Neufehateau, president of the senate, 
strongly protested in the public prints against this charge.” 
In the same work, we are likewise told, that the emperor 
(Bonaparte) on being informed of Lalande's conduct, en- 
joined him to publish nothing more with his name, in a 
letter dated from the palace at Schoenbrunn, Jan. 18, l.SO(>, 
which was read at a general meeting of the Institute, all 
the classes of which had been especially summoned. The 
substance of this letter is, that M. Lalande, whose name 
had hitherto been united with important labours in science, 
had lately fallen into a state of childhood, which appeared 
now in little articles unworthy of his name, &c. Lalande, 
who wa.s present, rose and said, “ I will conform to the 
orders of his majesty.” These are surely facts of the most 
decisive kind, and easily to he refuted, if they have no 
foundation. The editors of the Diet. Hist, borrovving from 
one of his eulogists, make a very poor defence, by saying 
that, “ he always manifested a benevolent disposition, and 
approved himself a man of honour, probity, courage, full 
of activity for all useful tilings, and of love and zeal iu 
behalf of his fellow creatures. To imitate the great bene- 
factor is the most worthy homage we can pay to the infinite 
goodness ; the suprcuu; intelligence which governs the 
universe.’* He rendered, however, inestimable service to 
science during his life, and consulted its interests after his 
death, by founding an annual prize to the author of tlic 
best astronomical memoir, or most curious observation.. He 
died April 4th, 1807, in the 75th year of his age.* 

LALLLMANT (Jamf.s 1’iiii.ip), a Jesuit, who died 
1748, left a valuable “ Paraphrase on the Psalms,” 12mo, 

' Rees’s Cyclopaedia, from the eoIogii'S of Dc-T.iimbie aud Dupont. — Diet 
lli$t.^Biog. Moderoe. 
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and several other works : the principal are, “ Le v<$ritable 
Esprit des Disciples de S. Augustin,” 1705, and 1707, 
4 vols. l2mo; “ Lettre d’un Abbe a un EvAque,” &c. ; 
** Moral Reflexions, with notes on the New Testament,” 
written with a design to rival those by P. Quesnel, 12 vols. 
12mo. He speaks much of this Jesuit in his Letters to 
the Abbe Margon.” Lallomant was among the warmest 
defenders of the bull Unigenitus.* 

LALLOUETTE (Ambuosk), a French ecclesiastic, was 
born at Paris in 1653, became baciielor of the Sorbonne, 
and chaplain of Notre Dame, and took possession of a 
canonry of St. Oportune, 1721, but never enjoyed it 
peaceably. He undertook missions in the proxinces for 
the re-union of the Protestants, and devoted himself with 
success to the care of souls, and to preaching. He died 
May 9, 1724, aged seventy-one. He was for some time 
in the congregation of the oratory. His works are, 1. 
“ Traite de Coiitroverse pour Ics nouveaux Rcuuis, sur la 
Presence rdclle, sur la Communion sous une Kspece, el 
sur les Traduct. Fr. de I’Ecritiue,” 1692, 12mo. 2. “ Ex- 

traits des S. S. Peres de I’Eglise, sur la Morale,” in 4 parts, 
16to. 3. An Abridgment of the Life ol Ca'herine An- 

toinette de Gondi,” superior-general of Calvarx, who died 
1716, 12mo. 4. An Abridgment ol the “ I.ile of (Uir- 

dinal le Camus, bishop of Grenoble,” 12mo. j. “ 'I’lje 
History and Abridgment of the pieces vvrhten for and 
against Plays and Operas,” 12mo; a curious work : and 
6. “ Pens^es sur les Specta'des,” Orleans, 12mu, are also 
attributed to him.* 

LAMANON (Kobfrt Paul), a member of tiie academy 
of sciences at Paris, and member of the museum in the 
same city, was burn at Salon, in Provence, in 1752, of 
an old and respectable family. He was destined fur the 
church, and sent to Pans to complete his tlieoiogical stu- 
dies. He rose to the dignity of canon, hut by the death 
of his father and elder brother acquired property, which 
enabled him to follow the bent of his inclinations, by de- 
voting himself to the physical sciences. He travelled 
through Provence and DaiiphiuC*, aiul scaled the Alps and 
Pyrenees ; “ at the .sight of these vast natural laboratories, 
the bent of bis mind burst forth instantaneously; be climbed 
to the summit of rocks, and e.xplorcd the abyss ol caverns, 


I Diet. Hisl. 


* Niceioii, Tol. XXXIX.— Moreri. — Diet, H»t, 
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weighed the air, analysed specimens, and in this ardent 
fancy, having attained the secrets of creation, he formed 
a new system of the world.” Upon his return home, he 
applied with great ardour to the study of meteorology, 
natural philosophy, and the other branches of the history 
of nature. He spent three years at Paris, and gave to the 
learned societies there many very valuable papers^ parti- 
cularly a memoir on the Cretans, a memoir on the theory 
of the winds, and a treatise on the alteration in the course 
of rivers, particularly the Rhone. He again visited Swit- 
zerland and Italy, going first to Turin, where he allied 
himself to the learned of that country : after his return, 
laden with the spoils of the countries which he traversed, 
he employed himself in the arrangement of the interesting 
fruits of his journey. It was at the time when Lamaiion 
was preparing for the press his great work on the Theory 
of the Earth,” that the French government conceived the 
vast project of completing the discoveries of captain Cook ; 
the Academy of sciences was entrusted with the care of 
selecting men capable of rectifying the common notions uf 
the southern hemisphere, of improving hydrography, and 
advancing the progress of natural history; they invited, 
at the recommendation of the illustrious Condorcet, La> 
manon to share the danger, and to partake in the glory of 
this great enterprize. He eagerly caught at the offer, 
hastened to Paris, refused, in a conference with the mit> 
nister, the salary offered him, and taking a hasty leave of 
his friends, departed for Brest. On the 1st of August, 
1785, the armament set sail under the orders of La Pc- 
ruuse, an experienced commander: the commencement 
of the voyage was highly prosperous. After some delays, 
and having embraced every opportunity of making ob- 
servations, the vessels arrived at the island of Maouna, 
one of the southern archipelago. Lamanon, eager to as- 
sure himself of the truth of the accounts of that country, 
debarked with Langle, the second in command. Having 
explored the place, and being upon the point of returning, 
they were attacked hy the natives; a combat ensued, and 
they, with several of the boat's crew, fell a sacrifice to tbo 
fury of these barbarians. Thus perished Lamanon, a 
young man ardent in the pursuits of science, disinterested 
in his principles, and a zealous advocate for the interests 
of freedom. His eulogist, M. Ponce, said of him, “ that 
he seemed born to bring about a revolution in science ; 
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tile depth of his ideas, • the energy of his chifSCtBff tll6 
sagacity of his mind, united to that lively curiosity that 
can draw instruction out of every thing which he saw, and 
which leaves nothing unexplored, would have led him to 
the most valuable discoveries.’*' 


LAMBARDE (William), an eminent lawyer and anti- 
quary, the eldest son of John Lambarde, alderman of i.oii- 
don, by Juliana bis wife, daughter of William Horne or 
Herne, of London, was born Oct. IS, 1536. Nothing is 
recorded concerning the early part of his education, until 
he entered upon the study of the law, and was admitted 
into the society of Lincoln’s-inn, Aug. 15, I55(i. Here 
he studied under Laurence Nowell (brother to the cele- 


brated dean of St. Paul’s), a man famous for his knowledge 
of antiquities and of the Saxon tongoe. Lambarde pro- 
filed much by his instructions, considering an acquaintance 
with the customs and jurisprudenc^e of tlie .Suxon times as 
very useful in his profession, 'riu; first fruits of his studies 
appeared in a collection and translation of the Saxon laws, 
under the title of “ k^xoumtuix^ sit e de priscis Angloruni 
legibus, libri,” 1568, 4to, republished afterwards, with 
Bede’s “ Ecclesiastical History,” in 1641-, by Abraham 
Whcelock, who commends highly the elegance of Lam- 
barde’s interpretation. 

In 1570 he appears to have resided at Westcomhe, near 
(ireenwicli, of the manor of which he was possessed, and 
devoted a great share of his labours to the service of the 
county of Kent, but without giving up his profession of 
the law, or his connection with Lincoln’s-inn, of which 


society he was admitted a bencher in 1573. He had 
finished his “ Perambulation of Kent” in 1570, which 


after being inspected by archbishop Parker, and the lord 
treasurer Burleigh, was published in 1576. From a letter 
of his to his friend Thomas Wolton, esep it appears that 
his design and researches extended much farther, and 
that he had already collected materials for a general account 
of Great Britain, of which this was bnt the specimen, and 
that he was prevented from proceeding in his plan by dis- 
covering that Camden was engaged in one similar. His 
materials, however, were publisheif from the origitial MS. 
in 1730, 4to, under the title of Dictionariurn Anglias 
Topographicum et llistoricum.” Camden, in praising his 


• Dr. Gitfig’s Supplement to the ¥n<-yc!t>paB'iia Britarintca.— KeexV Cycupadia 
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Perambulation/' and acknowledging his obligations to 
it, calls the author “ eminent for learning and piety /’ by 
the latter quality alluding probably to his founding an hos- 
pital for the poor at £ast-Greenwicb, in Kent, said to 
have been the tii*st founded by a protestant. The queen 
(Elizabeth) granted her letters patent for the foundation of 
this hospital in 1574; and it was hnisbed, and the poor ad- 
mitted into it in October, 1576. It was to be called ^*Tbe 
college of the poor of queen Elizabeth.” An account of 
its endowment and present state may be seen in our prin- 
cipal authority, and in Lysons’s “ Environs.” 

In 157y Lambarde was appointed a justice' of peace for 
the county of Kent, an office which he not only performed 
with great diligence and integrity, but endeavoured to ex- 
plain and illustrate for the benefit of other magistrates, in his 
“ Eircnarcha, or the Office of the Justices of Peace, in 
four books,” 1581, reprinted eleven times, the last in 
1619. Sir William Blackstone, in his Commentaries, re- 
commends this work to the perusal of students. He pub- 
lished also, “ 7’he Duties of Constables,” &c. 1582, 8vo, 
and reprinted six times. His character and writings had 
now recommended him to the notice of some of the greatest 
and most powerful people of the realm. In 1589 he had 
a deputation from the lord treasurer for the composition 
for alienations for fines, an office erected in the 18th year 
of queen Elizabeth. In 1592 he was appointed a master 
in chancery by sir John Puckering, lord keeper ; and in 
1597 was appointed keeper of the rolls and house of the 
rolls, in Chancery-lane, by sir Thomas Egerton, lord 
keeper. At length, in 1 600, he was personally noticed by 
the queen, who received him very graciously, and ap- 
pointed him keeper of the records in the Tower. In con- 
sequence of this appointment, he had another interview 
with her majesty, Aug. 4, 1601, and presented her with 
an account of tho.se records, which he called his “ Pan- 
decta Rotulorum.” In the mean time he had written, 
though not published, another work, entitled “ Archeion, 
or a Discourse upon the high courts of justice in England.” 
It was not published until 1635, some years after his death, 
by his grandson, Thomas Lambarde. Of this work there 
are two editions of the same date, but Mr. Bridgman gives 
the preference to that with a preface signed T. L. which 
he thinks the most correct. Mr. Lambarde died Aug. 19, 
1601, at his house of Westcombe, and was buried in the 
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parish church of Greenwich. A monument was placed 
over him, which, upon the rebuilding of that church, was 
removed to the parish church of Sevenoak, in Kent, where 
is now the seat and burying-place of the family. He was 
thrice married, but left issue only by his second wife. He 
left many MSS. of which Mr. Nichols has given an account; 
and appears to have been an accurate anti(]uary, and in 
all respects a man of learning and distinction.' 

LAMBEC’IUS (Pkter), a very learued writer, was born 
at Hamburgh April 13, 1(128, the son of Heinu Lanibecius, 
who had married a sister of the celebrated Lucas Holstein, 
fn bis youth he afforded many proofs of diligence and ge- 
nius, and after stud} ing for some time at Hamburgh, was 
advised by his uncle Holstein, who also offered to defray 
bis expcnces, to pursue his studies in other sciniiianes. 
W ith such eneouragcnieni he left Hamburgh in I)t‘c. 
and went by sea to Amsterdam, where for eight iiioiiilis be 
studied the belles lettres, history, and tJtcograpliy, under 
G..1. Vossins, and (!as|)ar Barlicius, to wliuni he iiail special 
reconiiiiendatiuns from his uncle, and under other eminent 
teachers. It was here, too, where he iirst imhiliod p»-i:i- 
ciples favourable to the Roman catholic religion, and it 
has been very justly accou.ited a blot in lii.s eluiractcr that 
be concealed his opinions fur so niaii\ tears, and held of- 
bees which he know to he iiicompatihlo wirli them. 

While at Amsterdaiii, by the luUice of liis uncle, lie 
learned the art of «lrawing geographical ci.arls. He also 
began to study jurisprudence, and after visiting Leyden, 
ami Ollier principal cuies in ilic Ketlierlaiids, arrived at 
Paris in Sepicuiber l o H'. Heri; he n'sidctl a year with 
cardinal Barberini, who showed Imn every kindness ni con- 
sideration of his relationship to Holstein; and partly by 
his means, and Holstein’s letters of reeonniiendatioii, Lam- 
hecius was adiiiitieii into considerable faimliaritv, notwith- 
standing his youth, with many of tlie most leaincd men of 
the time. Having obtained access to the libraries, he 
availed himself of thki opporimiiiy to examine some iiiatiu- 
scripis of importance, and in coiiscijiicnct^ pulilislicd his 

Prodromus lucubralionum criticoruui in y\uU (iellii 
Noctes Atticus, uiia cum disscrtatione de vita et nomine 
A. Gellii,” Paris, ln47, 8vo. Grono\ius reprinted this 

• Life by Mr. Nichols, in Uit Bib). llfifan. N'l. \Iili.— BiitlgmaD 8 

Legal Hibliograpliy. 
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in his edition of Gellins, 1706, 4to. Lambecius also col- 
lected materials, while at Paris, for an edition of the anti- 
quities of Constantinople, which did not, however, appear 
until 1655 , when it was printed at Paris, under the title 
“ Syntagma originum et antiquitatum Constaptinopolita- 
rum,” &c. Gr. et Lat. fol. 

In 1 647 he went to Italy, still under the direction of 
Holstein, whom he met there, but who had much reason 
to be dissatisfied with his conduct towards him, which was 
not respectful. What other faults Lambecius may have 
been guilty of, are not clearly explained ; one at least, 
we hope, was not true, that he disgusted his uncle by pro- 
posing to steal some manuscripts before he left Rome. 
After remaining nearly two years at Rome, Lambecius re- 
turned to France, and went to Toulouse, where he studied 
law for a year. He again went to Paris, resumed his ac- 
quaintance with his former literary friends, and consulted 
the libraries for materials to enrich a history of the city of 
Hamburgh, which he had undertaken ; but at the request 
of his parents, he returned home in About a year 

after, he was appointed professor of history, and com- 
menced his office in January 1652, with an oration on the 
connection of history with other sciences, De historiaruni 
cum cseteris sapientim et literarnin studiis conjunctione.*' 
He was now only in his twenty-fourth year. During his 
professorship, he took the degree of doctor of laws in 
France. In 1659, he was elected rector of the college of 
Hamburgh, and entered on the office in Jan. 1660, with an 
oration on the origin of the college of Hamburgh. His 
departure, however, from Hamburgh was approaching; 
for which various reasons have been assigned. It appears 
from the evidence produced by Cbaufepie, that his reli- 
gious principles began to be suspected ; and that he was 
querulous and ambitious ; but what, in the opinion of some, 
precipitated his retreat, was his marriage to an old maid, 
rich, but avaricious, with whom he found it impossible to 
live, when he found it impossible to get possession of her 
fortune. Perhaps all these causes might determine him 
to leave Hamburgh, which he did in April 1662, and ar- 
rived at Vienna, where, being introduced by Miller, the 
Jesuit, to the emperor Leopold, he presented to his ma- 
jesty, his ** Prodromus Historise Literaria:,'* which he 
printed in 1659, and dedicated to Leopold, and his history 
of Hamburgh. The emperor received him very graciously. 
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and presented him with a gold chain and incdai. In May 
he left Vienna for Italy, and on his arrival at Venice, sent 
to the senate of Hamburgh, a formal resignation of his 
offices of rector and professor. From Venice lie went to 
Home, and made public profession of the Homan catholic 
religion. Here he was received into the hou.se of his for- 
mer patron cardinal Barbertni, but was mncli chagrined to 
find that his uncle Holstein, who died in IGtil, had made 
the cardinal his heir. In other respects he had no reason 
to be dissatisfied with his reception at Home, being very 
kindly treated by Gudins, Leo Allatius, queen Christina 
ot Sweden, the cardinals Az/olini and Chigi, and tlie pope 
himself. At Florence his reception was equally tlattering 
on the part of Charles Dati, and Magliahecchi, who intro- 
duced him to Ferdinand 11. 

After these visits, he returned to Vienna Sopt. 28, 16(52, 
and, as it would ajipear, without any employment or re- 
sources. While sitting pensive at his inn, and ignorant 
which way to turn himself, he received a letter from Miller 
the Jesuit, mentioned above, and vvlK)v\a^ confessor to the 
emperor, requesting him to state in writing in vvhal manner 
he wished to be employed under bis majesty. Lanibccius 
immediately returned for answer, that ii hud always been 
Ills greatest desire to serve the emperor and the august 
house of Austria, and that if his iiiujesty would he so gra- 
cious as to admit him to court, he should endeavour to 
prove the sincerity of his zeal, hy placing the inqierial 
library in a better condition than it had ever been, hy 
writing the history of Germany in general, and of the 
house of Austria in particular, and by eoniinuing the his- 
tory of literature, of wliicii he had already dedicated a 
specimen to liis majesty. In consequence of these olfers, 
the emperor appointed him his under-hhrarian and histo- 
riographer, and the same day (Nov. 27), tlu; emperor spent 
three hours in shewing Lambecius his colleclion ol medals, 
and made him a present of some of them. Three months 
afterwards, on the death of the head librarian, lie was ap- 
pointed to succeed him, and the emperor gave him also 
the title of counsellor, and bestowed, indeed, every mark 
of esteem upon him, conversing with him in the most fa- 
iniiiur manner, and taking him as part ot his suite in some 
of his travels. During the ten years that he lived at 
Vienna, he lodged with an advocate, who managed all his 
domestic concerns, and in return he made him his heir. 
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He died in the month of April 1680. Latnbecius was tin- 
questionably one of the most learned men of his time j 
but his character, in other respects, as may be collected 
from the preceding narrative, was not without considerable' 
blemishes. With respect to the imperial library, he cer- 
tainly performed what he undertook, and has laid the 
learned world under great obligations by his vast cata- 
logue, published in 8 vols. folio, from 1665 to 1679, 
under the title of “ Commentariorum de augustissima Bib- 
liotheca Cssarea Vindobonensi, libri octo.” To these 
must be added as a supplement, ** Dan. de Nessel Breviarium 
et supplementum commentariorum Bibl. Csss. Vindobon.’* 
Vienna, 1690, 2 vols. folio. A second edition of this Mrork 
was published at Vienna in 1766 — 82, in 8 vols. folio, 
“ opera et studio Ad. Fr. Kollarii,’* to which must be 
added A. F. Kollarii ad Lambecii commentariorum libros 
octo, Supplementum liber primus posthumus,” Vienna, 
1790, folio. In 1712 Reimann published, at Hanover, an 
abridgment of this catalogue in one volume, 8vo, under the 
title ** Bibliotheca acromatica.*’ A new edition of Litm- 
beciiis’s ** Prodromus historiae litterariae,” was published by 
Fabricius, at Leipsic, 1710, folio.* 

LAMBERT (Anne Therese, Marchioness de), an in- 
genious French lady, was daughter of a master of the ac- 
counts, and born at Paris in 1647. She lost her father at 
three years old ; and her mother re-married to the inge- 
nious Bachaumont, who took a singular pleasure in culti- 
vating the happy talents of his daughter-in-law. She Xvas 
married to Henry Lambert, marquis of S. Bris, in 1666, 
and lost him in 1686. After this, she had long and pain- 
ful law- suits, concerning her property, which being at 
length decided in her favour, she settled in Paris, and 
kept a house, to which it was thought an honour to be ad- 
mitted. All the polite among the lettered tribe resorted' 
thither, for the sake of conversation ; for hers was almost 
the only house that was free from the malady of gaming j 
and Fontenelle has taken notice, that the delinquents in 
this way would frequently glance a stroke at madame de 
Lambert s. Ibis lady died in 1733, aged eighty-six ; hav- 
ing been the authoress of some very pleasing productions, 
indicative of good sense and elegant manners, which were 
collected and printed in 2 vols. 12ino, and of which there 

* Chsiiffpie.— Nievron, vol. XXX.— Dibdin’s Bibliomasia.— Saxii Onomaat. 
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la uii English translation. The principal arc, 
d’une mere a son fils, &, d*iine mere a sa fille.” 
velles Reflexions sur les femmes.” 3. “ 'rraite 


1. “ Avis 
2. “ Nou- 
de I’Aiui- 


ti6.” “ Her treatise upon friendship (says Voltaire) siiews 

that she deserved to have friends.” 4. “ Traiuj de ia Veil- 
lesse.” These two last were j>ul)lishe(l in English in 1780. 
5. “ La Femme Hermite and several small pieces of 
morality and literature. In iSoS, a new edition of her 
works appeared at Paris, with a collection of her letters, 
of which our authority speaks with indiUVrcnce.* 

LAMBERT (Francis), a French monk, who became a 
zealous protestant, was born at yVvignon in I4S7. At the 
age of fifteen he entered himself among the Franciscan 
friars, and continued in the community twenty years ; 
during which time he acquired celebrity as a preacher, and 
was made general of the order. Much addicted to reading 
and reflection, in the course of his investigations he saw 
reasoii to renounce the doctrines of the catholic church, 
and to adopt those of the refonnatirm ; hut on that account 
found it necessary to go to Swit/.eiland, where he arrived 
in 1.322. Here he became a popular preacher among the 
protestants, and having enutinued some time at Basil, he 
set out for Witteinberg to visit Luther, in 1623. V\'iih 
that eminent reformer he grew into high esteem, and it 
was determined lie should go to Zurich, to assist in disse> 
minating the principles of the reformation t)>roiigh France ; 
but this scheme was altered fur some ('riiploymcnt in the 
university of Wittemberg, where he most probably conti- 
nued till 1526, In the following year he wns appointed 
divinity-professor at the university of Marpurg, and mi 
1530 he died, at the age of forty-three, lie was author 
of commentaries on almost all the parts of the Old and 
New Testament, and of many theological and controver- 
sial pieces.® 

LAMBERT (Georok), was an English artist, who ob- 
tained celebrity' upon the revival of painting in this coun- 
try. His taste led him to admire and to imitate the style 
of Caspar Poussin in landscape *, and he has produced 
several works of considerable merit; winch, if they have 
not the brilliancy and force of Caspar, are rich, and abound 
with beauties of a gentler kind. He also painted !x:eries 
from common nature ; and at the i oundlMig hosjotal may 


' Chaufepie,— Moreri.— Diet. H*it. 
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be seen one be presented to that institution, which is de- 
serving of very great praise. He was engaged to paint 
scenes for the play-houses, for which his pencil was pecu- 
liarly qualified, and, in concert with Scott, painted six 
large pictures of their settlements for the East India Com- 
pany, which are placed at their bouse in LeadenhalUstreet. 
He died in 1765. Mr. Edwards gives some anecdotes of 
this artist; and, among others, relates that he was the 
founder of the celebrated “ Beef-steak-club'* in Covent- 
garden. * 

LAMBERT (John Henry), an eminent mathematician 
and astronomer, was born at Muhlhausen, in the Sundgaw, 
a town in alliance with the Swiss cantons, Aug. 29th, 1728. 
His father was a poor tradesman, who, intending to bring 
him up to his own business, sent him to a public school, 
where he was taught the rudiments of learning, at the ex- 
))ence of the corporation, till he was twelve years old. 
Here he distinguished himself among his school- fellows, 
and some attempts were made to provide him with the 
means of studying theology as a profession, but for want of 
encouragement, be was under the necessity of learning his 
father's trade. In this laborious occupation, however, he 
continued to devote a considerable part of the night to the 
prosecution of his studies; and to furnish himself with 
candles, he sold for half-pence or farthings small drawings 
which he delineated while employed in rocking bis infant 
sister in a cradle. He met with an old book on the mathe<» 
matics which gave him inexpressible pleasure, and which 
proved that he had a genius for scientific pursuits. Seeing 
the turn which the young man had for knowledge, several 
learned men afforded him assistance and advice ; and they 
had the pleasure of finding him improve, under their pa- 
tronage, with a rapidity beyond their most sanguine ex- 
pectations. He was now taken from the drudgery of the 
shop-board, and M. Iselin, of Basil, engaged him as his 
amanuensis, a situation which afforded him an opportunity 
of making further progress in the belles-lettres, as well as 
philosophy and mathematics. In 1748, his patron recom- 
mended him to baron If Salis, president of the Swiss con- 
federacy, to become tutor to his children, in which office 
he gladly engaged. His talents as a philosopher and 

• Walpole's Anecdotes.— Strutt’s Diet.— Edwards’s Supplement to Walp.>le*— 
Rees’s Cfclopatdia. 
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mechanicitin began to display themselves iu his inventions 
and compositions. After living eight years at Coire, he 
repaired, in 1756, with his pupils, to the university of 
Gottingen, where he was nomitiatod a corresponding nieni- 
ber of the scientific society in that place, and from thence 
he removed, in the following yc.ir, to Utrecht, where he 
continued twelve months. fn 175S, he went with hU 
pupils to Paris, where he acquired the esteem and friend>- 
ship of D’Alembert and Messier ; and from tlieiiee lie tra- 
velled to Mai>eillcs, atul formed the pl.vn of his work 
“ On Perspective,” which he pnhlished in the followiiig 
year at Zurich. In 1760 he published his “ Pliotomctr} ,” 
a master-piece of sagacity, which contains a vast tpiantity 
of information of (he most curious and important nature. 

In the same vear he was elected a ruemher of the Klecioral 

»/ 

Bavarian Scientific Society. Lambert was author of many 
other pieces besides those wliirh have been already men- 
tioned : among these were his L<*ticrs on the (’onstriic- 
tioii of the Universe,” which were afterwards disrested. 
translated, and published under tlie title of ‘‘ The System 
of the World.” In 17o4 he made an excursion to Ider- 
lin, and was introduced to Krederit* II., who, seiisibh' of 
his great .services to science, gave directions to have him 
admitted a regular member of the academy ; this appoint- 
incrit enabled tiiiii to devote himself wholly to the pursuit 
of his favourite studies. He enriched the transactions of 
several learned societies with his papers and treatises, some 
of which lie published separatel}’. He dieil Sept. 2.5th, 
1777, when he was iu the 50th year of his ag»‘. Most of 
his mathematical piece.s were published in a collective form 
by himself in three vidumes, in which almost ev(*ry branch 
of mathematical scieiK.e has been enriched with additions 
ainl improvements. * 

LAMBIN (Denvs), a learned Frenchman, and noted 
commentator upon the classics, was born in I5l(> at Mon- 
trevil in Picardy. Applying himself with indefatigable in- 
dustry to polite literature, he made an extraordinary pro- 
gres.s, especially iu the critical knowledge of the classic 
authors. After some time he was taken into the retinue of 
cardinal Francis de 'roiirnon, whom he attended into Italy^ 
where he continued several years. On his return to Paris^ 

» Rees’* C7c1op»<lia, fro'n his Eulogy po-fixtd to thr' " Syc** m of the World,’ 
1800.— Philobophical Magaxme, a lonycf ai<.<.iunt, v il. X\ lit. 
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he was made king’s professor of the belles lettres, which 
he had taught before at Amiens. He published commen- 
taries upon Plautus, Lucretius, Cicero, and Horace ; he 
translated, into Latin, Aristotle’s morals and politics, and 
several pieces of Demosthenes and ^Eschines. He died, 
in 1572, of grief, for the loss of his friend Peter Ramus, 
who perished in the massacre of the protestants on the in- 
famous vespers of St. Bartholomew. Lambin was not with- 
out apprehensions of suft'ering the same fate, notwithstand- 
ing he was otherwise a good catholic. He was married to 
a gentlewoman of the Ursin family, by whom he had a 
son, who survived him, and published some of his posthu- 
mous works. 

The character of his genius is seen in his writings, by 
which he acquired the reputation of a man of great learn- 
ing and critical sagacity, although some have complained 
that the prodigious heap of various readings, with which 
he loaded his commentaries, render them very tedious. 
His Horace, however, is very highly esteemed, and his 
Cicero has lately been justly applauded and defended, 
against Grutcr, by Beck. Nor is his Plautus less esteemed ; 
in his Lucretius only he is thought prolix and conjectural. 
Of these classics, the best editions are, of the Horace, that 
of Venice 1566, 2 vols. 4to; of the Cicero, that of Paris, 
1566, 2 vols. fob; of the Plautus, Paris, 1577 ; and of the 
Lucretius, Paris, 1563, 4to. He published also an excel- 
lent edition of Cornelius Nepos, at Paris, 1569, 4to. His 
other works are: De Utilitate Lingute Grmcae & recta 
Grrecorum Latino interpretandorum Ratione.” “ Oratio 
de Uatiouis Principaiu & recta Institutione.” “ Oratio 
habita pridie quam Lib. tort. Aristotelis de Republica ex- 
plicaret.” “ De Philosophia cum Arte dicendi conjun- 
genda Oratio.*’ “ Annotatiunes in Alcinoum de Doctriua 
Platonis.” “ Vita Ciceronis ex ejus Operibus collecta.” 
“ Epistolm praefatoriffi.” “ Epistolte familiares.” “ Aris- 
totclis Politica & Libri de Moribus, Lambino Interprete.” 
“ Adversarite Demosthenis & ^schinis Orationes in Lin- 
guam Latinam translatac,” &c.* 

LAMl, or LAMY (Bernard), a learned priest of the 
Oratory, was born at Mans in 1640; and educated among 
the religious of the congregation of the oratory at Paris, 
and at Saumur. From 1661 to 1667, he taught the classics 
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and the belles lettres, and in tlic latter of those years ho 
was ordained priest. He taught pliilosupiiy at Saiunur and 
at Angers, till 1676, when he was deprived of ids profes- 
sorship for being a Cartesian, and his enemies having ob- 
tained a lettre de cachet against him, he was bsiidshed to 
Grenoble, where cardinal le Camns had established a se- 
minary^ for the educatioji of ecelesiasties, atid having a 
great esteem for Lami, appointed him professor of divinity. 
He died January 2D, I7ir», at llouen. Ho left manv va- 
luable works: the principal are, “ J.es Klemens de "Geo- 
metric, et de Alathematiipjes,” 2 vols. 12mo; “ Un 'rraiti'; 
de Perspective,” 1700, 8vo; “ Kntretiens sur les Sci- 
ences, et sur la Mcthoile d'kitmlier,” ITOti, ii'iuo; an 
introduction to the Holy Scriptures, eninleil “ Appa- 
ratus Biblicus,” 'Ito. 'Phe abbe de Heileganie has 
translated it under the title of “ Apparat de i.i Bible,” 
Svo, and there is an English tranxlaiion, by Diiiulv, in 
4io, with fine plates, I.(»nd. 1723, 4to. H<* published 
also a valuable work, the lahour of thirty years, entitled. 
“ De Tabernacnlo I’ocderis, de Sancta (Mviiate Jerusalem, 
ot de 'Peinplo ejus,P folio; “ Demonstration, on Prenves 
^videntes de la Virile ct Sainiet^ de la Morale Cliretionne,” 
1706 to 1711, 5 vols. 12ino. Ho wrote also s<'veral works 
concerning the time in which onr Saviour kept the pass- 
over, &,c. the largest of which i^ liis “ Hunuonia sive con- 
cordia Evangelii,” &C. Lyons, loDD, i:\ols. ito ; with a 
Commentary, and a Geographical and Chronological Dis- 
£>crtaiion. He asserts in this work, that John the ifapiist 
was imprisoned twice; that Christ did not eat the paschal 
lamb, nor celcbiatc the passover at, his last supper; and 
that Mary Magdalen, and Mary the sister of Lazarus, were 
the same person ; winch three opinions involved hnn in a 
long scries of disputes with many among the learned. 
Pere Lami also left “A System of Rhetoric,” 17 li, 12mo; 
“ KeHexioiis sur I’Art Poetique,” 12mo; “ Traite de 
Mdchanicpie, de I’Equilibrc,” 1687, 12mo, ike. It was 
Land's practice to travpl on foot, and he composed his 
Elements of Geometry and Mathematics in a journey iVi>iri 
Grenoble to Paris, as cardinal Quiriid assures us in his 
Memoirs. ' 

LAMI (Dom. F R.\NCls), a pious and learned Benedictine 
of the congregation of St. Maur, was horn in 163o of a 
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noble family at a village called Montyrean, in the diocese 
of Chartres. He went first into the army, but entered the 
Benedictine order, 1659, and applied so closely to his 
studies, that he became an able philosopher, a judicious 
divine, and one of the best writers of his time. He died 
April 4, 1711, at St. Denis. His works are numerous, and 
much esteemed in France. They are, 1. “ Trait6 de la 
connoissance de soi-m^me,” 1700, 6 vols. 12mo; 2 . “De 
la V6rit^ 6vidente de la Religion Chretienne 3. “ Nouvel 
Athdisme renvers^,’* against Spinoza, 12mo, and in the 
refutations of Spinoza, collected by the abbe Lenglet, 
Brussels, 1731, i2mo; 4. “ L’lncr^dule amene a la Reli- 
gion par la Raison 5. “ Letters, theological and moral;** 
6. “ Lettres Philosophiques sur divers sujets 7. “ Con 
jectures Physiques sur divers elfets du Tonnerre,” 168S), 
vvith an addition published the same year; this little tract 
is very curious ; 8. “ De la connoissance ct de I’amour de 
Dieu;” 9. “La Rhetorique de College, trahie par son 
Apologiste,’* against the famous Gibert, professor of rhe- 
toric in the Mazarine college; 10. “ Les G^inisscmens de 
TAme sous la Tyrannic du Corps;” 11, “ Les premiers 
Klemens, ou entree aux connoissances solidcs,” to which 
is added an essay on logic in form of dialogues : each of 
these works is in one vol. l2mo; 12 . “ A Letter to Malle- 
branche on disinterested love,” with some other Letters 
on philosophical subjects, 1699, Svo; 13. “ A Refutation 
of M. Nicole’s system of universal grace,” &c. &c. His 
style in all these is generally polished and correct.* 

LAMI (John), an Italian ecclesiastic, and able philolo- 
gist, was born at Santa-croce, between Pisa and Florence, 
Feb. 6, 1697. His father, Benedict Lami, a learned phy- 
sician, died when he was an infant, but this loss was in a 
great measure supplied by the care which his mother took 
of his education. After learning with great facility the. 
elements of Greek, Latin, history, and geography, he was 
placed at the college of Prato, wliere he studied so hard as 
to injure his health. Having recovered this in some degree, 
he pursued bis studies at Pisa, and with such success that 
in 1718 he was unanimously appointed vice-rector. He 
was afterwards appointed chaplain to the grand duke of 
Tuscany, professor of ecclesiastical history in the univer- 
sity of Florence, and keeper of the Ricardi library. He 
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died at Florence, Feb. 6, 1770. He was not more re- 
markable for learning than for wit. One day at Florence, 
shewing some Swedish gentlemen the ancient palace of the 
dukes of Medicis, ** There,” said he, “ behold tlie cradle 
of literature;” then, turning to the college of the Jesuits, 
“ and there behold its tomb.” The Jesuits he neither loved 
nor Battered, and was often engaged in controversies with 
them. His principal works are, i. De recta jiatruni Ni- 
cenorum fide Disseriatio,” Venice, 1780, reprinted with 
additions at Florence, 1770, 4to. 2. “ De recta Cliristia- 
iiorum in eo quod inysteriuin diviine Trinitatis adtinet sen- 
tentia libri sex,” Florence, 1788, 4to, 3, “ De eruditioue 
Apostolorum liber singnlaris,” Florence, 173tt. A \ory 
much enlarged edition of this curious work on the anti- 
quities of the primitive church, was printed in 17C6, 4to, 
4. “ Deliciae eruditorum, seu veterum unccdoton opus« u- 
loriim collectanea,” Florence, a miscellany published iVoni 
I73ii to 176‘b forming IS vols. 8vo, in which are nuuiy 
essays from his own pen. “ Menrsii opera,” Horence, 
12 vols. folio, o. An edition of “ Anacreon,” Morence, 
1742, I2ino. 7. “ Meinorubilia Italornin eruditioue pra'- 
stantium, quibus vcitoiis sjccnlniu glorialnr,” ibid. 1712 — 
1748, 3 vols. S. “ Dialog! d’Aniccto Nemesio,” 1742 
this was w’ritten in defence of his work on the antiquities ol 
the primitive church, in which some of his opponents di-,- 
covered a tendency towards Sociniunism. iK “ Sancia’ ec- 
clcsiae Florcntina; monnmenta,” Florence, 1758, :i vols. 
fol. 10. “ Lezioni d’antieliiia Toscane, e speciulmente 
della citta di Firenze,” ibid. 1706, 2 vols. 4to. ' 

LAMOIGNON (Wh.uam de), rnavqnis de Ilaville, &c. 
first president of the parliament of Paris, and one of the 
most eminent magistrates of his age, was born October 
20, 1617, at Pans, of a noble and ancient family, which 
has produced many persons of merit. He was son of Chris- 
tian de Lamoignon, ])rcsitlent of the parliamem at Paris, 
seigneur de Bavilic, &c. and admitted c.onnseilor to the 
same parliament 1635, master of the reque-sts 1644, and 
first prc.sident 1658. |lis prudence, amiable temper, afla- 
bility, talents for public alFairs, and love of learning and 
learned men, gained him uni^'crsal esteem. The extent 
of his genius, and his great eloquence, were admired in 
bis ** Remonstrances,” and the harangues which he deli- 
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vered at the heail of the parliament. Nor were his abi- 
lities less conspicuous in tlie verbal process of the ordi- 
nances of April 1667 , and August 1670 , nor in his “ Re- 
soUnions,’’ which wo have on several important points of 
the l-rench law, 1702 , 4to. He died December 10 , 1677 , 
aged sixty, regretted by all persons of worth. M. Flechier 
spoke Ids funeral oration, and Boileau justly mentions him 
with thn highest oiicomiutns. ‘ 

LAMOIGNON (Christian Francis dk), eldest son of 
the preceding, was born at Paris in 1644 , carefully edu- 
cated by his father, and at a proper age placed in the .lo- 
suits’ college, under the particular tuition of the cele- 
brated father Rupin, whose favourite disciple he was. 
Having finished his studies, he travelled through different 
count nes, and in 1666 was admitted a counsellor of par- 
liament. In 1674 he was appointed to the office of advo- 
cate general, which he held during tlie space of twenty - 
five years, with the highest and most unblemished reputa- 
tion, distinguished as much for his elorjuence, as by his 
zeal for justice and the public good. In 1690 the king 
nominated him to a post of more ease, and better adapted 
to his health, hut his love of employment retained him 
several years longer at the bar, till at lengtli, being urged 
as well by his own feelings, as the re])rescntations of his 
family and friends, he sought for an honourable repose. 
He then indulged in the love of letters, and, in 1704 , was 
admitted a incniher of the academy of inscriptions, of which 
he was soon appointed the president. In this station he 
displayed as much talent and readiness in discussing a li- 
terary question as he had formerly done a point of juris- 
prudence. He died in 1709 . Many of his speeches were 
published, but the only work which he sent to the press 
was “ A Letter on the Death of father Bourdaloue.” He 
was father to the chancellor l.amoignon, and grandfather 
to Lamoigiion-Malesherbes, of whom an account will be 
given hereafter. * 

LAMO ITF HOUDART. See MOTTE. 

LAMO'l’TK (John), the son of Francis Lamotte, a na- 
tive ofYprcs, in Flanders, fled thence into England from 
the persecution of the duke of Alva, and settled at Col- 
chester, where he had a principal hand in Establishing the 
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umtiufdctuie of -^ayes and bayes.” He afterwards became 
awealiliy nu.*rcli.t.ii of London, and was chosen alderman 
of tile city. None of his coiiteiiiporaiies niaintained a 
taircr character, or had a nioie extensive credit. His piety 
u'lii exruiplar} ; and his cliantie'i, in his life-time, almost 
without example, extending lo the distresscii protesiants 
in foreign parts, as weil as to luuliitiuies of miserable ob- 
jects in the three kingdoms. He died imich lamented, 
July i:j, i655. Me ua'. grandfatner to the facetious Dr. 
William Ki'!i>, ' 

O 

LAMOri'K (WlLi.lAM), an eminent French surgeon 
and acconchenr, was of Valogne, in Normandy. He stu- 
died h:s profession at Parts, where he attended tlie prac- 
tice of liu* ceU hratetl hospital, I’Hotel-Dieu, during five 
yeai.-'. Me ua^ disnngmshed particularly by liis skill and 
siictC'^^ as an .u coiicheur, not only at his native ton n, but 
inrtnigl.oiit the neighlxyiinug eouiiiry, during a long pe- 
riod. NtJ ilates .ire given of liis birth or deuili, but he is 
'5.11(1 t(.» iiave hdi tiiiee sou., two ol wliom were pliysici.ins, 
and iliv- iinnl sute. edc'd him in Ins own department. Mis 
fir.M public anon, iMiliiled “ '^i'r.iue des aceouehennons na- 
tnrt’i-, no’i naliiiils, ei eontre nainre,” wa.s first piihlislieil 
in 17 1;. It weal tiirongli many cMliiioiK.., and was irans- 
i:i,led into sen'ral languages; and w.is gimerally deeiiu'd 
the he.st treatise of the tiiue, after that of Manrieeau, 
vvliicii I.anioU'.* ecnsnieil. It e'Uit.ninHl an ai'enunt ol four 
bumlied v’asi!s, witii imln ioiis praeucal relK etioiis, tin* re- 
sult of ihiriy yc-irs’ ptaeiitH*. Mis iic.xt puhheaiion wa.s a 
“ Di.seri.nioii sur la V.je ler.uion, v\ sur la Siiperletaiion 
eomaitnng al.so an answer loa hook eniiiled ‘‘ l)e rimh*- 
cence aux Moiinne. li’aecoueher les Fennne.s, et sur l’t,)b- 
lig.'itioiis au\ !\i« TLs tie nourrir lours Laifaiis,” Paiis, l7iS, 
11. • denied tlie oeeni ience of supertceiation, and t oiiibated 
tlie opinions of the ovarisis, and llie docliiiit: ol animal- 
cules: and in Ins reply to llecqiiet, lie relate.s a numlier 
of untoward aceideiii-, occasioiuHi by the ignorance of nnd- 
vvives. In 1722 be published “ 'I’raile complet do <’lii- 
rurgie, contciKiul des f Jhservatioiis siir ttiutes les iMala<iies 
chirurgieale.s, et sur la iiiamere de les trailer,” vvlnclt has 
been several limeu reprinted. Tlie last edition was piib- 
lUhed ill 1771, vvith notes by prolcs.sor Saliaiier. 'fliis 
was a valuable praciual work, but disfigured by the egot- 

’ J>el!/*r’s Lif.* of I-.imi.lt«. 4to, li'ii'. — Ci.iik’. ■>! vmni!n''nt jierscn*. 
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ism of the author, and his contempt for his professional 
brethren. ' 

LAMPE (Frederic Adolphus), a German protestani 
divine, was born at Dethmold, in the county of La Lippc, 
in Westphalia, Jeb. 19, 1683. After being taught the 
learned languages at Bremen, he studied at Franeker and 
Utrecht, and fixing on divinity as a profession, became the 
pupil of Cainpejus, Vilringa, and other eminent lecturers 
of that period. His theological course being completed, 
he officiated successively in the churches of Weezeu, 
Tenteburgh, and Bremen. In 1709 he officiated as se- 
cond pastor at the latter place, and in 1719 was appointed 
first pastor. In 1720 he accepted the office of theological 
professor at Utrecht, hut was not constituted minister of 
the church, as the author of his funeral eloge seems to 
intimate. His only duty was to preach each alternate 
Sunday in German, and besides this he held no ecclesias- 
tical function. In 1726 he was appointed professor of 
church history, but the year following he was again invited 
to Bremen, where he was not only made ordinary professor 
of divinity, but rector of the college, and pastor of the 
church. These honours, however, he enjoyed for no long 
time, being cut off' by a haemorrhage, in the forty-sixth year 
of his age, Dec. 8, 1729, and at a time when his health, 
which had been injured while at Utrecht, seemed to be 
re-established. 

Professor Lampe was a man of great learning in eccle- 
siastical history and antiquities, and published various 
works which procured him a high reputation among his 
contemporaries. Thirty-one articles are enumerated by 
Burman, which were published some in Latin and some in 
German. His first publication was “ De Cymbalis vetenun 
Jibri tres,” Utrecht, 1703, I2mo, a work, says Dr. Burney, 
of great learning and research, and containing much pre- 
cious information for a classical antiquary. Another of his 
works was an excellent compendium of church history, 
entitled “ iSj’nopsis historia; saerm et ecclesiasticae, ab ori- 
gine mundi ad prissentia tempora, secundum scriem perio- 
dorum deducts^,” Utrecht, 1721, 12mo, of which a third 
edition appeared in 1735. This book is not uncommon in 
this country, and was used by Dr. Doddridge as the ground 
work of his course of lectures on ecclesiastical history, and 
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as a text book for his students. His other works consist of 
sermons, and commentaries on various parts of holy writ, 
the most considerable of which is his commentary on the 
gospel of St. John, Commentarius Analytico-exejjeticns 
evangelii secundum Joannem,” Amst. 172 t, and 1725, 3 
vols. 4to. Kabricius pronounces thi** a very learned work. 
It was afterwards translated into German. As professor 
Lampe obtained very early reputation for learning, Klc- 
feker has given him a place in his “ Bibliotheca eriulitorum 
praecocium.” ‘ 

LAiNlPUTDlUS (y^.r.ius or Actius), a Latin historian, 
flourished under the emperors Dioclesian and Constantine, 
in the fourtli century. W'e have of his writing, the lives 
of four emperors, viz. Commodiis, Antoninus, Diadnincnus, 
atnl llcliogahalus ; the two last of which he deilicaiod to 
I’oMst.miine the CJrcat. 'I'lic first edition of Lampridins, 
which was printed at iVlilan, ascribes to him the life of 
Alexander Si verns ; ihoiudi tlie manuscript m the Palatine 
library, and ilobert a Port.i of Bologna, give it to Spartian. 
As tlx'y both bad llic sanio surname, /lidius, some authors 
will hav<' them to be one and the sann* person. Vopisens 
says, that Lampridins is one of the ivriter.s whom he imitated 
in his “ Life of Proiius.”'* 

I.A.\1PI« IDIIJS (Hi Ni'.nK’T), of Cremona, a celehrated 
r.atin poet in tlie sixteeiitii centm v, followed John Lascaris 
to Uoine, ami there tanghi (»reek and Latin. After the 
death ot pope l.tio X. in 1 >21, he went to Padua, wdiere 
he also instrueic'd vonth, more for the profit than the re- 
putation of that employment, in which, however, he was 
erninentlv successful. He was tliefi invited to Mantua by 
Frederic Gonzaga, who appointial him tutor to his son, 
and there he is said to have died in I5-K), or a lew years 
after. Lamprulms, we arc told, was of so timid a nature, 
that Ins Iriciui.s could never prevail on him to speak in 
public. e have epigrams and lyric verses of this author, 
both in Greek and Lalm, which were printed separately, 
and also among the “ Delicia;” of the Italian poets, in 
his odes he ai lied to imitate Pindar; but he wanted the 
force of that unrivalled poet.’ 

LANCASTKR {Naiiianifj., D. D.) was many years 
rector of Stamford Rivers, near Ongar, in Essex; and 
author of the celebrated ** Essay on Delicacy,” 1748. In 

I Bnrnian's TrajffMim F.nul'inm — BiUl. Germsni'ju*-, vol. XXII. 
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speaking of Dr. Laiuahter, Mr. Hull the comedian, who 
was his nephew, (in a note on “ .'■'elect Loiters between 
the late Dutchess of S»)inerset, Lady Luxborough,” &c. 
&C. 1768, 2 vol.s. 8vo), says, “ He was a man of strong na- 
tural parts, great erudition, refined taste, and mastt-r of 
a nervous, and at the same time elegant style, as is obvious 
to every one who ha.s had the happiness to read the Essay 
here spoken of. His writings wen* fewer in number than 
their author’s genius seemed to promise lo his friends, and 
his publications less known than their intrinsic excellence 
deserved. Had he been as solicitous as he was capable to 
instruct and phase the world, few prose writois would 
have surpassed h.m ; but in his latter years he lived a re- 
cluse, and whatever he composed in the hours of retired 
leisure, he (unhap|)ily for the public) ordered to be burned, 
which was religiously (I had almost said irreligiously) per- 
formed. He was a native of Cheshire; aiul in his early 
years, under the patronage and friendship of the late earl 
of Cholmondelv, mixed in all the more exalted scenes of 
polished life, where his lively spirit and brilliant conversa- 
tion rendered him universally distinguished anti esteemed; 
and even till within a few inonihs of his decease (near se- 
venty-five years of age) these faculties could scarce be 
said to he impaired. The Essay on Delicacy (of which 
we are now speaking) the onl}^ material work of his which 
the editor knows to have survived him, was fiiwt printed iti 
1748, and has been very judici»'usly and meritoriously 
preserved by the late Mr. |)<‘dsley to h>s Fugiliie Fieces.’* 
Notwiilistaiidiiig Mr. Mull’s assertion, that Ins uncle wrote 
nothing but the “ Essa>,” a sermon of his, under the 
title of “ Public Vi.tiie, or the Love of our C’ountry,” was 
printed in 1746, 4to. He was also author of a long ano - 
nymous rhapsodical poem, called “'Vhe Old Serpent, or 
Methodism Triumphant,” 4t«>. The doctor’s imprud<;nce 
involved him so deeply in debt, that he was some time 
confined for it, and left Ins parsonage-hoiise in so ruinous 
a condition, that his successor Dr. Rcadoii was forced eiH 
tirely to take it down. He died June 20, 1775, leaving 
two daughters, one of whom married to the rev. Thomas 
Wetenhall, of Chester, chaplain of a man of war, and 
vicar of Walthamstow, Esse.x, from 1759 till his death, 
1776.’ 

I Nichols’s Bowyer.— Ornt. M.ig. vol. T.IV. p, 345, 493 —Hull’s Select Let- 
ters, eol. I. p, 7, and rol. 11. p. 132. 
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LANCELOT (Claudi:), aii uset'iil Krt*ncli writer, born 
<it Paris ill IGlii, had a piiucijial hand in sonuMorv cx- 
ceileni works, which the Solitaires ol’ l*ort Uoyal iMojected 
for the eilncation of youth, lie taught the belles U tires 
and mathematics in their school at Paris, lie was after' 
wards charged with the education of the prince of Clonti ; 
hut, being removed upon the death of the princess ins 
mother, ho took the habit of St. Benedict in the abbey of 
St. Cvran. Certain intestine troubles arisini'- within these 
walls, he became a victim among otheis; ami was banished 
to Ruiiiiperlay, in Lower Briiaiiny, wheie he died in 
aged seventy-nine. Ills principal works are, I. “ Nmnelle 
Mcthode pour apprcndre la Langiie Latine,” 1(144, Svo. 
'"/’his h.is been looked upon as a judicious extract, from 
what V^dla, Scaligor, Seioppius, ami above all, Sanclius, 
have written upon the subject. I.aueelot is said to have 
been the first who threw olV the ridieuloii.s ciisiom of giving 
hoys mil’s to learn I atm in ilie Latin l.inguage. -. “ Non- 
velle Methode pour appre.iulrc h* Crec," In.'in, in Svo. 
Thi'so two giammars have been ir.uisl.ited into English, 
umier the title ol “ Port -Hoy -il (ji.immaiN.” lie was also 
.luthor ol “ The (Lirdeii of C»riek Hoots,” iLMuo; “An 
Italian ( 'raiimi-ir,'’’ li^mo; “ A Suanish Coaiumar,” kimo; 
the “ i)i->sei'i.itiotw, Remark^', ami S.u'-rd ( 'hromilogy” in 
the Bibles printed by V’hm' ; “ '1 lie <:( iicial and rational 
Grainiuai, ’ iL’nio. '^I’iiis execlicni w ik was planned by 
M. Amiiiild, hut Lancelot coinpi.si-d tlj;- u:reaie»t part , if. 
xvas published by 'VI. Daelo.s wiih ivm.iiks, 17s.;, liimo; 

“ Delectus Epigranvnatam,” of which tlic preface only is 
by ]\I. Nieolc, I2mi>; “ AIenioire.s pour ser\ir a l.i vie 
de At- de S. (!yran," in two jiarlN, the second entiiled 
“ L’ Esprit do AI. de S. Cyran,” ‘J \oL. i2iuo. He is ac- 
cused of having written these nietmiirs with great partiality 
and prejudice. “ Helaiion dii voiage d'Alci,” 12nK). 'Phis 
is an eulogy on the fatuous liisiiop of Alet.* 

L.XNCISI (.joiiN-lMARiA), a ccdtdnatcd physician, was 
born at Rome in Octohc’i* Hiil-. His parents were rather 
* low in rank, h ,t ciie.iishe;! the. ilisiiosition lor learning which 
he early di''|!lay (‘d ; and having finisiied his classical stu- 
dies, he went through the course of |)niio.sophy in the Ho- 
man college, and then commenced the study of divinity. 
lie had always evinced a gnat taste lor natural history, 
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which at length induct^rl him to abandon the study oj divi 
nity, and apply himself entirely to that of medicine, and 
after a regular course he was created doctor in philosophy 
and medicine in 1672. In 1675, he was appointed physi- 
cian to the hos[>ital of the Holy Ghost, in 8as.sia, where he 
pursued his clinical inquiries with great accuracy and acute- 
ness : but he quitted this situation in 1678, and was re- 
ceived a member of the college of St. Saviour; and his 
talents and acquirements being soon acknowledged, lie was 
appointed professor of anatomy in the college de la Sa- 
pienza, in 1684, and continued his duties as a teacher 
for thirteen 3'cars with great reputation. In 1688, pope 
Innocent XI. chose Lancisi fur his physician and private 
chamberlain ; and some time afterwards gave him a canon’s 
stall in the church of St. Lawrence : but on the death of 
the pope, in 1689, he re.signcd it. He was now in high 
public estimation, attended Innocent Xll. during his 
whole illness, was elected physician to the conclave, ’ and 
was immediately appointed first pli^'-sician and private 
chancellor to the succeeding pope Clement XI. He was 
itidefatigahic in the discharge of all his duties, as well as 
in the pursuit of his studies, reading and wTiting at every 
interval of leisure, and in his attendanec on the learned so- 
cieties of the time. He died in January, 1720, at the age 
of 65. He was a man of small stature, with a lively coun- 
tenance, and cheerful disposition ; bis manners were ex- 
tremely engaging ; and he was possessed of much know- 
ledge of mankind. His ardour for the advancement of his 
art was extreme and unceasing. He collected a library of 
more than twenty thousand volume.s, which he presented 
in his life-time to the hospital of the Holy Ghost, for the 
use of the public, particularly the young phj'siciaiis and 
surgeons who attended the patients in that hospital. This 
noble benefaction was opened in 1 7 1 6. He published an 
edition of his works, entitled, Mar. Lancisi archiatri pon- 
tificii Opera, quoD hacteiiiis prodierunt omnia, &c. Ge- 
neva;, 1718,” 2 vols. 4to. The first volume contains the 
following pieces ; De subitaneis mortibus ; Dissertatio de 
nativis deque ad ventitiis Romani cceli qualitatibus; Denoxiis 
Pallidum effluviis.” The contents of the second volume 
are, ** Dissertatio historica de Bovilla Peste ex CampanioD 
finihus, an. 1713 “ Latio importata, &c, 1715 ** Dis- 

sertatio de recta medicorum stiidiorum instituenda “ Hu- 
mani corporis anatomica synopsis “ Epistola ad J. Bap- 
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list. Bianchl do humorum secretionilius et genere ac praj- 
t ipue bilis ill licpate hcparatione “An acidiiiii ex saii- 
ijuine extralii *pieat r” (the ucjj;ative had been inanitamed 
by Boyle) ; “ Kpistohe duai dc iriplici intosliiionim polypo; 
de physiogiiotnia/* and many small pieces^ in Italian as 
well as Latin. * 

LANCKINCK (ProsI'fk TIi.nry), an artist of tlie Kng- 
iish sciiool, thonirij of German extraction, was probably 
born about 1628 . llis father, a soldier of fortune, came 
with his wife anil this only son into the NetluM’i.iniU j and 
that country boini> then embroiled in a war, procured a 
colonel’s command, which he enjoyi‘d mu. many }ears, 
dyinjr a naini il death at \ntwerp. llis widow, a prudent 
wont.ui, so ma!ia<;evl her seed! fetmie, --.s to maintain her- 
self suitably to her hnshand’s ijn diiy, and ;^ive lier son a 
liberal education, desii>nmg him for a monasiery ; but early 
discoverin'!; his turn for painiing^, she, althoiij^h with re- 
luctance, placed him with apaintei, from whom he learned 
the rudiments of his art ; hut his chief instruction was de- 
rived from the city-aeudemy of Antwerp, His advances 
in the science were tcry great, especially in landscape, 
in which he liad the aib aiitagc of Air. Van Lyan’s collec- 
tion of curious pieces of ail the eminent masters of Eu- 
rope. Here he selected as iiis favourite models 'I'ltiaii and 
Salvator Rosa. 

His mother dying, lio came to his fortune young; and, 
passing over to England, met with a reception suitable to 
his merit. Admiral dr Edward Sprag, a patron of the art, 
recommended him to several persons ol (quality, among 
whom was sir William Williams, whose house was finally 
adorned with this master’s pictures, but not long after un- 
fortunately burnt ; so that, of this great jjaintcr, there are 
but very few finished pieces remaining, he having bestowed 
the greatest part of his time, while in England, on that 
gentleman’s hou'^e. He was also iiinch courted by sir 
J*eter Lely, who employed him iti pamtiiig the grounds, 
landscapes, ilowers, ornaments, and sometimes the dra- 
peries, of those pictures by which he intended to gain 
esteem. Lancrinck’s performances in Ian deape 'were ad- 
mired for invention, harmony, colouring, and warmth, and 
he was particularly successful in his hkie., which vvere 
thouo-ht to excel the works of the most eminent pdinters 

* D 
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in this article. Besides the specimens in the possession 
of Mr. Henly, of Mr. Trevox, and Mr. Austen, the father 
of which last was his great friend and patron, he painted 
a cieling at the house of Richard Lent) esq. at Causham 
in Wiltshire, near Bath, which was much admired. He 
practised also drawing after the life, and succeeded well in 
small figures, which were a great ornament in his land' 
scapes, and in which he imitated the manner of Titian. 
Lancrinck is said to have shortened his days by too free 
indulgence, and died in August 1692, leaving a well- 
chosen collection of pictures, drawings, prints, antique 
heads, and models, most of which he brought from 
abroad. ‘ 

LANDEN (John), an eminent mathematician, was born 
at Peakirk, near Peterborough in Northamptonshire, in 
January 1719. He became very early a proficient in the 
mathematics, as we find him a contributor to the Ladies 
Diary’* in 1744, to which useful publication he continued 
to send articles until a few years before his death. In the 

Philosophical Transactions” for 1754, he wrote “An in- 
vestigation of some theorems, which suggest several very 
remarkable properties of the circle, and are at the same 
time of considerable use in resolving Fractions, &c.” In 
1755, he published a small volume, entitled “Mathema- 
tical Lucubrations,” and containing a variety of tracts re- 
lative to the rectification of curve lines, the summation of 
series, the finding of ilucnts, and many other points in the 
higher parts of tlie mathematics, 'fhe title “ Lucubra- 
tions,” was supposed to intimate that matheniaiical science 
was at that time rather tlie pursuit of his leisure hours, than 
his principal employment : and indeed it continued to be 
so during the greatest part of his life : fur about the year 
1762 he vvas appointed agent to earl Fitzwilliam; an em- 
ployment which he resigned only two years before his 
death. 

About the latter end of 1757, or the beginning of 1758, 
he published proposals for printing by subscription “ The 
Residual Analysis,” a new branch of the algebraic art ; and 
in 1753 he published a small tract entitled ** A Discourse 
on the Residual Analysis,” in which lie resolved a variety 
of problems, to which the method of fluxions had usually 
been applied, by a mode of reasoning entirely new ; and 

* Anpcdt'tps, — liiog, Brit. SupidcaiRnt* inert 
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in the ** Philosophical Transactions” for 1760 he gave s 
“New method of computing the sums of a guat number 
of intinite series.” In 1764 he published the lir-^t book of 
“ I'he Residual Analysis,” in whicli, besides ex|)laining 
the principle^ on which his new analysis waN bnin led, he 
applied it, in a variety of problencs, to drawing tangents, 
and tiniling the properties of curve lines; to descubmg 
their involutes and evoluies, rnulmg tlv* radius of cnivatnre) 
their greatest and least otdinaies, and points «l eontrary 
flexure; to the dclerminaiion of their cusps, iuul the draw- 
ing of asymptotes: and lie proposed, in a sti-ond book, to 
extend the apiiiicatiun of this new analysis to a great va- 
riety of mechanical and physical Mibjecis I'lie papers 
winch formed this hook lay long by liini ; but be never 
found leisure to put them in order for the press. 

In 1706, Mr. I.andcn vva-. elected a fellow of tin* royal 
society, and in the “ 'I’ransacUons” for l7oS he wrote “ A 
specimen of a new mctliod of Ci/nipaii ig (’nrvilinear 
Areas;” by means of wlncli many au.is are compaied, 
that did not appear to he comparable by any tnlier metiiod; 
a circumstance of no strall importance in tli.it part of na- 
tural philosophy whicli relates to the doctrine of motion. 
In the 60th volume of the same work, for 1770, he gave 
“ Some new theorems” for computing the whole art'as of 
curve lines, where the ordin.ties are cxpiessetl by fiaclions 
of a certain form, in a more concise an i elegant manner 
than had been ikme fiy Cotes, I)e .Moivie, ami others who 
had considered the Mltjci;! bcfoie liiiii. 

In the 61st volnme, for 1771, tu has investigated several 
new and useful iliet'reins lor computing certain fluents, 
which are assignable l»y arcs of the conic sections. This 
subject had been coiisklered hcfoi\', hjiii by Maclanrin 
and d’Alembert ; but some oi ibr ibeoroms that were given 
by these celebrated iiiailieniaticiaMs, i>cing in part ex- 
pressed by the ciiH’erence l)(-tvv{*en tni hvpcrbolic arc and 
its tangent, anil tliat diflerence being not directly attain- 
able vvben the arc and its tang.-ut botli become inlimle, as 
they vvill do when the whole fluent is wanted, altliough 
such fluent be finite; these ilieorcms therefore fat! in tliese 
cases, and the comjnitation becomes impracticable without 
farther help. This defect Mr. Landeii has removed, by 
assigning the limit of the diflcr»‘nco biitw'eeti tlie hyper- 
bolic arc and its tangent, while the point of contact is sup- 
posed to be removed to an infinite distance from the vertex 
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of the cum. Aad he concludes the paper with a curious 
and remarkable property relating^ to pendulous bodies; 
which is deducible from those theorems. In the same year 
be published ** Animadversions on Dr. Steumrt^s Coropu'i 
tation of the Sun*s Distance from the Earth.** 

In the 65th volume of the Philosophical Transactions) 
for 1775) he gave the investigation of a general theorem) 
which he had promised in 1771, for hnding the length of 
any curve of a conic hyperbola by means of two elliptic 
arcs : and he observes, that by the theorems there invest!-, 
gated) both the elastic curve and the curve of equable 
recess from a given point, may be constructed in those 
cases where Maclaurin’s elegant method fails. 

In the 67th volume, for 1777, he gave ** A New Theoiy 
of the Motion of bodies revolving about an axis in free 
space, when that motion is disturbed by some extraneous 
force, either percussive or accelerative.** At that time he 
did not know that the subject had been treated by any 
person before him, and he considered only the motion of a 
sphere, spheroid, and cylinder. After the publication of 
of this paper, however, he was in/brmed, that the doc-' 
trine of rotatory motion had been considered by d*Alem- 
bert ; and upon procuring that author’s Opuscules Ma- 
tbematiques,** he there learned that d’Alembert was not 
the only one who had considered the matter before him ; 
for d’Alembert there speaks of some mathematician, though 
he does not mention his name, who, after reading what 
Ifeen uTiUen on the subject, doubted whether there 
be any solid whatever, beside the sphere, in which any line, 
passing through the centre of gravity', will be a permanent 
axis of rotation. In consequence of this, Mr. Landen took 
up the subject again ; and though he did not then give a 
solution to the general problem, viz. “ to determine the 
motions of a body of any form whatever, revolving without 
restraint about any axis passing through its centre of gra- 
vity,” he fully removed every doubt of the kind which had 
been started by the person alluded to by d’Alembert, and 
pointed out several bodies which, under certain dimensions, 
have that remarkable property. This paper is given, 
among many others equally curious, in a volume of “ Me» 
moirs,” which he published in 1780. That volume is also 
enriched with a very extensive appendix, containing 
“Theorems for the calculation of Fluents;” which are 
more complete aud extensive than those that are ^sund in 
auy author before him. 
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la. 17S1, ,1782, aud 1783, he published three small tracts 
on the ijuminatton of Converging Series in which be 
explained and shewed the extent of some theorems which 
had been given for that purpose by De Moivre, Stirling, 
and his bid friend Thomas Simpson, in answer to some 
things which he thought had been written to the disparage* 
ment of those excellent mathematicians^ It was the opi* 
nion of some, that Mr. Landen did not shew loss mathema- 
tical skill in explaining and illustrating these theorems, 
than he has done in his writings on original subjects; and 
that the authors of them were as little aware of the extent 
of their own theorems, as the rest of the world were before 
Mr. Landeu's ingenuity made it obvious to ail. 

About the beginning of J782 Mr. Landen had made 
such improvements in his theory of rotatory motion, as 
enabled him, he thought, to gi\e a solution of tiie general 
problem mentioned above ; but finding the result of it to 
differ very materiall}' from the result of the solution wliicli 
had been given of it by d’Alembert, and not being able to 
see clearly wlvere that gentleman in his o])i!iion had erred, 
lie did not venture to make his own solution public. In 
the course of that year, having procured the Memoirs of 
the Berlin academy for 1757, which contain M. Kulcr's 


solution of the problem, he found tiiat tins gentleman’s 
solution gave the haiue result as liad been deduced by 
d’Alembert; but the perspicuity of Kalei’s manner of 


writinsj: enabled him to discover wiicre he had di 

O ^ 

his own, which the obscurity <»f the otii-, r << 


ii'eted from 
id not do. 


The agreement, however, of two wiiter.^ of siu h established 
reputation as Kuler and d’Alembert made him I on »; dubious 
of the truth of his own solution, and induced him to revise 


the process again and again with the utmost elrcmnspec- 
tion ; and being every time more convinced that liis own 
solution was right, and theirs wrong, he at length gave it 
to the public, in the 7Sth volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1785. 


The extreme difficulty of the subject, joined to tlie con- 
cise manner in which Mr. Landen had been obliged to give 
his. solution, to confine it within proper limits for the 
Transactiolks, rendered it too difficult, or at least too la- 
borious a task for most mathematicians to read it; and this 
circumstance, joined to the established reputation of Euler 
and d’Alembert, loduood many to think that tlieit solution 
was right, and Mr, Lande^n’s wrong ; and thite did not 
VOL. XIX. K K 
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want Mtemptg to prove it ; particularly a IpjDg and* in^e* 
nious paper by the learned Mr* Wildhore, a gentljeman 
of very^difitiuguisbed talenta and experience in soch'calcu- 
]au<tos ; this paper is given lathe 80lb volume of the Phi- 
losophical Transactions for 1790, ill which he screes with 
the solutions of Euler and d'Alembert, and against that qf 
Mr. Landen. ^his determinad the latter to revise an4 ex* 
tend his solution, and give it at greater lengtb>'' vtp'vemler 
it more generally understood. About this timeal/so he met 
by^ chance with the late Frisi's “ Cosmographia Physica 
etiMathematica;" in the second part of which there is a 
solution of this problem, agreeing in the result witli those 
of Euler and d'Alembert. Here Mr. Lauden learned that 
Euler bad revised the solution which he bad given formerly 
in the Berlin Memoirs, and given it another form, and at 
greater length, in a volume published at Rostoch and Gry- 
phi6wald, in 1765, entitled “ Theoria Moths Corporum 
Sulidorum sen Rigidornm." Having therefore procured 
this book, Mr. Landen found the same principles employed 
in it, and of course the same conclusion resulting from 
them, as in Al. Euler’s former solution of the problem. 
But notwithstanding that there was thus a coincidence of 
at least four most respectable mathematicians against him, 
Mr. Landen was still persuaded of the truth of his own so- 
lution, and prepared to defend it. And as he was con- 
vinced of the necessity of explaining liis ideas on the sub* 
ject more fully, so he now found it necessary to lose no 
time in setting about it. He bad for several years been 
severely afflicted with the stone in the bladder, and to- 
wards the latter part of his life to such a degree as to be 
confined to bis bed for more than a month at a time : yet 
even' this dreadful disorder did not extinguish his ardour 
for mathematical studies; for the second volume of. his 
** Memoirs," lately published, was written and revised 
during the intorvals of his disorder. I'his volume, besides 
a solution of the general problem concerning rotatory nux- 
^ion,. contains the resolution of the problem relating to the 
motion of a top ; with an investigation of the motion of fbe 
Equinoxes, in which Mr. Landen has first of my oue.pomted 
ogt the cause of sir Isaac Newton’s mistdte in bis^sohitioB 
of this celebrated problem ; and some, other pffiers pf cour 
sidecabje. iq^rumce*. He just lived . to see dw^work' CT* 
nisb^, and received a copy of it the day before bfs efeath^ 
which happened on the-lddi bf January 1790, at Milton, 
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n<*ar Peterborough, in the seventy* first year of his age. 
Though Mr. Laniten was one of the greatest mathematicians 
of the age, his in this respect, was not more con* 

a]|Ncuous than his moral virtues. The strict integrity of his 
coiiduet, his great humanity, and readiness to serve every 
one to the utmost of his power, procured him the respect 
and the esteem of all who knew him.* 

LANDINUS (Christopher), an Italian scholar, philo- 
sopher, and p6et, was born at Florence in 1424. After 
having pursued his elementary studies at Voherra, be was 
constrained, in obedience to his father, to apply to juris- 
prudence ; but by the favour of Cosmo and Peter de Me- 
dici, which he had the happiness to obtain, he was enabled 
to devote his time to philosophy and polite literature. He 
became particularly partial to the Platonic philosophy, and 
was one of the principal ornaments of the academy which 
Cosmo de Medici had founded. In 1457, he was appointed 
professor of the belles lettres at Florence, and consider- 
ably enlarged the reputation of that seminary. About the 
same time he was chosen by Peter de Medici to instruct 
his two sons, Julius, and the afterwards celebrated Lorenzo. 
Between Landinus and Lorenzo a reciprocal attachment 
took place; and such was the opinion that the master en- 
tertained of the judgment of his pupil, that he is said fre- 
quently to have submitted his works to his perusal and cor- 
rection. Landinus became, in his old age, secretary to 
the seignory of Florence ; but in his sixty-third year, he 
was relieved from the laborious part of this office, and al- 
lowed to retain his title and emoluments. He then retired 
to a residence at Prato V ecchio, from which his ancestors 
sprung.- There he employed the remainder of his days in 
study, and died in 1504. He left several Latin poems, 
some of which have been printed, and some remain in 
manuscript. His notes on Virgil, Horace, and Dante, are 
much esteemed. He translated into Italian Pliny’s Na- 
tural History,” and published some learned dissertations 
both in Latin and Italian. It is said that he was rewarded 
for bis critical labours on Dante by the donation of a villa, 
on the hill of Casentino, in the vicinity of Florence, which 
IfiB enjoyed under the sanction of a public decree. His 
ecKdtm of Horace was published in 1482. His philoso- 
phical opinions appear in his ** Disputationes Camaldu- 

* Ont. Mag. wl. tX.— HtttUm’i 
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lenses,” a work of which Mr. Roscoe has given an ample 
account. It was first published without a date ; but, ac- 
cording to De Bure, in 1480, folio, and reprinted at Stras- 
burgh in 1508. Landinus*s fame, however, rests chiefly 
on the advances he made in classical criticism.' 

LANDUS (Bassianus), an Italian physician, was a na- 
tive of Placentia, and studied at Padua, where he took his 
doctor’s degree in 1554. He then practised with great re- 
putation in his native place, where he was one night as- 
sassinated, in 1562, by a soldier, for what reason, unless 
for the purpose of robbery, is not stated. He left some 
learned works, the principal of which are, 1. “ De hu- 
mana historia, vcl dc singularum hominis partium cogni- 
tione,” Basil, 1542, 8vo. 2. “ latrologia,” in dialogues on 
the art of medicine, ibid. 1543, 4to." 

LANK (Sir Richard), knt. lord chief baron of the exche- 
<|uer, was born in the latter, part of the sixteenth century, 
and was the son of Richard Lane of Courtenhall in North- 
amptonshire, by Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Clement 
Vincent of llarpole, in the same county. He studied law 
in the Middle Temple, with great success, and being 
called to the bar, became eminent in his profession. In 
the 5th Charles 1. he was elected Lent reader of his inn, 
but the plague which broke out about that time, prevented 
his reading. In 1640 he was counsel for the unhappy earl 
of Strafl’ord ; and soon after was made attorney to prince 
Charles. As the Long-parliament grew more capricious 
and tyrannical in its proceedings, he began to be alarmed 
tor his property, and entrusted his intimate friend Bul- 
strode Whitlocke, with his chamber in the Middle Temple, 
his goods and library ; and leaving London, joined the 
king at Oxford, where, in 1643, he was made serjeant at 
law, lord chief baron of the exchequer, a knight, and one 
of his majesty’s privy council. 'I'he university also con- 
ferred on him the degree of LL. D. ** with more,” says. 
Wood, “ than ordinary ceremony.” In the end of 
the following year, he was nominated one of his majesty’s 
commissioners to treat of peace with the parliament at Ux- 
bridge, and on Aug. 30,' 1645, i^e had tbe great seal de- 
livered to him at Oxford, on the death of Edward lord 
Littleton. In May and June 1646, he was one of the 

* TiraboschL— Ginguene Hist. Lit. d’ltalie.— Roscoe’s Lorenzo. — Saxii Ooo- 
masticon. 

^ Moreri,— Biog. Uaivcnclle in art. Bassianus. 
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commissioners appointed to treat uiili the parli ament for 
the surrender of the garrison of Oxford, and soon aft^'r 
wejit abroad to avoid tlic general perset’iition of the 
royalists which the parliament jneditated. Ho «Iievl m ilie 
island of Jersey in K^M), or K>>1 ^Vood i< lls a siraiige 
story of the fate of the goods he e.iilrusled to Wliitlockc, 
He says, tlnit during sir Richard’s resiilonoo abroad, his 
son applied to Wddtloeke, who would not own that he 
knew sue'; a man as sir Riehard, and kei)L the goods. 'I'haJ; 
this st' »\ is not without foundation, appears irom Whit- 
lock e’ receipt for his pension, &c. printed hy Peck, to 
whie 1 .' a, his, “ And I have likewise obfained some bookes 
and n i.uscripls, wiiich were (he lord Littleton’s; and some 
few 1 wj;)Im'S and in initscripis, which were sir Richard Latte’s; 
in .ail worih about f-')/.” — Sir Riehard Lane’s “Reports in 
the eoiiri of Kxchv cpier in the reign of king James,” were 
jjuhiished in Ittlio.' 

LANMIANC, arehhisltop of Oantcrhiny in the eleventh 
century, was an Italian, and horn in 1005 al P,i-« ia, h' ing 
son of a counsellor to the senate of that town; hut, lu^.ing 
his father iti his infancy, lie went to Rologtia. Hence, 
having prosecuted liis studies for some time, he removed 
into France in t!ic reign of Henry 1. and taught some time 
at Avranchos', where he had many pupils ol Itigh rank. In 
a journey to Rouen, he had the misfortune to he rohited, 
and tied to a tree on the road, where he remained till next 
day, when being released by some passengers, he retired 
to tlie abhey of Rec, lately founded, and tlierc took the 
monk’s habit in 1041. He was elected jtrior of tliis reli- 
gious house in 10 ft; and opened a school, whicii in a 
little time became very famous, and was frequented hy 
students from all parts of Europe. Amongst otlior.s, sonic 
of the scholars of Bcrenger, archdeacon of Angers, anti 
master of the school at Tours, left that, and went to stmly 
at the abbey of Bee. This, it is said, excited the envy of 
Berenger, and gave rise to a long and violent controversy 
between him and Lanfranc, on the subject of the eucharist. 
(See Bereng.\rius). In 1049, Lanfranc took a journey 
to Rome, where he declared his sentiments to pope Leo 
IX. against the doctrine of Berenger; for Bcrenger had 
written him a letter, which gave room to suspect Lanfranc 

< Ath. Ox. vol. II. —Clarendon’s History.— Peck’s Desiderata,— Lloyd’s M«- 
mdirs, folio, p. 59+. 
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to bo of his opinion. Soon after, he assisted in the coun« 
cil of Verceil, where he expressly opposed Berenger’s no- 
tions. He returned a second time to Rome in 1059 , and 
assisted in the council held at the Lateran by pope Nicho- 
las II. in which Berenger abjured the doctrine that he had 
till then maintained. Lanfranc now obtained a dispensa- 
tion from the pope, for the marriage of William duke of 
Normandy with a daughter of the earl of Flanders his 
cousin. On his return to France, he rebuilt his abbey at 
Bee ; but was soon removed from it by the duke qf Nor- 
mandy, who in 1062 made him abbot of St. Stephen's at 
Caen in that province,' where be established a new aca- 
(ieixiy, which became no less famous than his former one 
at Bee. This duke, coming to the crown of England) sent 
for Lanfranc, who was elected archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1070 , in the room qf Stigand, who had been deposed by 
the pope*s legate. He was no sooner consecrated to this 
8613) than he wrote to pope Alexander 11. begging leave 
to resign it ; which not being complied with, he afterwards 
sent ambassadors to Rome to beg the pall; but Hilde- 
brand answering, in the pope's name, that the pall was 
not granted to any person in his absence (which was not 
strictly true, as it had been sent to Austin, Justus, and 
Honorius), he went thither to receive that honour in 1071 . 
Alexander paid him a particular respect, in rising to give 
him audience : this pontiff, indeed, had a special regard 
for him, having studied under him in the abbey qf Bee : 
and kissed him, instead of presenting his slipper for that 
obeisance, nor was he satisfied with giving him the usual 
pall, but invested him with that pall of which he himself 
had made use in celebrating mass. Before his departure, 
Lanfranc defended the metropolitical rights of bis seq 
against the claims of the archbishop of York, and procured 
them to be confirmed by a national council in 1075 , where- 
in several rules of discipline were established. At length, 
presuming to make remonstrances to the Conqueror upon 
some oppressions of the subjects, though he offered them 
with a bqcqmipg respect, the monarch received them with 
disdain ; and asked him, with an qath, if he thought' it 
possible for a king to keep all his promises ? From this 
time, our archbishop lost bis majesty's favour, and was 
observed afterwards with a jealous eye. He enjoyed, how- 
ever, the favour of William II. during the remainder of bis 
life. 
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Some years before this, Gregory VH. having summoned 
him several times to come to Home, to give an account of 
his faith, at length sent him a citation to appear there in 
four months, on pain of suspension : Lanfranc, however, 
did not think proper to obey the summons. He died May 
28, 1089. 

Several of our ancient historians who were almost his 
contemporaries, speak in very advantageous terms of the 
genius and erudition of Lanfranc ; and some of them who 
were personally acquainted with him, represent him as the 
most learned man of the age in which he fiourisbed. His 
charity is said to have been so great, that ho bestowed in 
that way no less than 500/. a year, a very great sum in 
those days, and equal to 7500/. in ours. Besides this he 
rebuilt the cathedral of Canterbury, re-cstablislied the 
chapter there, founded the hospitals of St. Nichohis at 
Herbaldown and St. John at Canterbury, repaired several 
churches and monasteries in his diocese, obtained a restu> 
ration of the estates of the church which had been alienated, 
and maintained the ecclesiastical iiumunities. A remark- 
able suit, which he carried against Odo, bishop of Bayeux 
and earl of Kent, put him in possession of five and twenty 
estates, which had been usurped by that prelate. Lanfranc, 
besides his piece against Berenger already mentioned, 
wrote several others, which were published in one volume, 
folio, in 1647, by father Luke B’Acliery, a Benedictine 
monk, of the congregation of St. Maur. They consist of 
commentaries on the epistles of St. Paul, and on tlic 
Psalms ; a treatise on confession, letters, &c.* 

LANFllANCO (Giovanni), an eminent Italian painter, 
was born at Parma, in 1581. His parents, being poor, 
carried him to Piacenza, to enter him into the service ol 
the count Horatio Scotte. While he was there, he was 
always drawing with coal upon the walls, paper being too 
small for him to scrawl his ideas on. The count, observing 
his disposition, put him to Agostino Caracci ; after \\ hose 
death he went to Rome, and studied under Annibale, who 
set him to work in the church of St. Jago, and found him 
capable of being trusted with the execution of his designs ; 
in which Lanfranco has left it a doubt whether the work be 
his or bis master’s. His genius lay to painting in iresco in 

• Tanner^ BibI.—Dapin.—Moreri.— Henry’s Hist, of Great Britain, vol. \ . 
p. S79 i Vr. p. 186, 8to edit. 
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spacious places^ as appeared by his grand perfemian ees, 
especially the cupola of Andrea de Laval^ in which he has 
succeeded tnucli better than in his pieces of a Jess size. 
Hisjtastein design he took front Annibale Caracci ; and as 
long as he lived under the discipline of that illustrious 
master, he was always correct; but, after his master’s 
death, he gave a loose to the impetuosity of genius, with- 
out regarding the rules of art. He joined with his coun- 
tryman Sisto Badalocchi, in etching the histories of the 
Bible, after Raphael’s painting in the Vatican; which 
work; in conjunction with Badalocchi, be dedicated to his 
master Annibale. Lanfranco painted the history of St. 
Peter for pope Urban VIII. which was engraved by Pietro 
Santi ; he executed other performances, particularly St. 
Peter walking on the water, for St. Peter’s church, and 
]}ieused the pope so much, that be knighted him. 

Lanfranco was happy in his family: his wife, who was 
very handsome, brought him several children, who, being 
grown up, and delighting in poetry and music, made a 
£>orr of Parnassus in bis house. His eldest daughter sang 
finel)', and played well on several instruments. He died 
in 1647, aged sixty-six. His genius, heated by studying 
CorreogK.S w*)rl<s, and, above all, the cupola at Parma, 
carriou linn even to eiubusiasni. He earnestly endeavoured 
to tinu out the means of pri>diicing the same things; and, 
that lie was capable of great enierprizes, may be disco- 
vered by bis ptjrformances at Rome and Naples. Nothing 
was too great fur him : he made figures of above 20 feet 
high in tlie cupola of St. Andrea de Laval, which have a 
very good effect, and look below as if they were of a na- 
tural proportion. In bis pictures he endeavoured to join 
Annibale’s firmness of design to Correggio’s taste and 
sweetness. He aimed also at giving the whole grace to his 
imitation ; not considering, that nature bad given him but 
a small portion. His ideas indeed are sometimes great 
enough for the greatest performances ; but his genius could 
not stoop to correct them, by which means they are often 
nnhiiislied. His easel pieces are not so much esteemed as 
what he painted in fresco ; vivacity of wit and freedom of 
liand being very proper for that kind of painting. His 
grand compositions are full of tumult ; but the expression 
is neither elegant nor moving. His colouring was not sq 
well studied as that of Annibuie ; the tints of his carnations 
and his shadows are a little too black. He was ignorant of 
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the darooscuro, as well as his master ; the)!!*'!), as his mas- 
ter did, he sometimes entleavoured to practise it. He was, 
as M. Fuseli has observed, “ a niaciuuist in ait of the lirst 
order, and taught his successors tlic moans of iilliug tiie 
eye at a great di<ia; by partly painiing and partly leav- 
ing it to the air to pa.nt.” ‘ 

LANG (John Mioiiaei.), an able Protp«tant tlivine, wns 
born March ItiUI, ut FzoUvan'von, in tin* dncliy of 
Sultzbach. He was extremely well skdh-d in the onental 
Janguages, and appointetl professor of divinity at Altorf ; 
but having made himself enemies there, (piitted bis ollice, 
and settled at Prentzlow, where lie died .lime L»(), l7:il, 
llis works most lieKl in estimation an*, “ Philologia Har- 
baro-Gi;T*<'a,” Noribergir, 1708, 4io ; “ Dissertationcs 
Botanieo-’l'iioologica*,” AltwrHi, 170s, 4to, and seveial 
Treatises in laiiin, on the Mahometan reli;'ion, and the 
Koran, “ Di* I'ahulis Moliamedicis,” 1097, 4to.“ 

l.AN(rBAlNF (Gkiimid), a learned 10n;>lisli writer, was 
son of Mr. W^illiam Langbaine, and born at liaror.iliirke, 
in \A osttnoreland, about 1608. lie had the first part of 
his education in the Iree-school at Lh neow, in ( umber- 
land, wheneo he was r'Mioted to ( 'm .'ii’ ,• t olh ge, in Ox- 
ford, in ld2(» ; where being .ulmniei! a r.oor st'initor, lie 
became afterwards a sclmiar upon lln- f.minlation, and 
thence a fellow of tlic colltJge. Mo Ireeam.* 11. A. in I <;:{(), 
M. A. in ld3:}, and i>. 1>. in If-!-, l!-- han aerj’»‘,rt>d a 

good reputation in the nnnoi'-ity son'c . • '.rs la for ■ he ap- 
peared in the literary republic ; when :>is -. dir. -u of Lon- 
ginus w'as printed at Oxford, Knifj, 111 I'uis wis fol- 

lowed by several other publications, wlm h we..,* many 
proofs of his loyalty to Charles 1. after the hieakirig <;ut o( 
the civil wars, and of his zeal for the cimrcii < 1 f/igrand, 
in opposition to the covenant. '^I'hcse wriiinn.., with his 
literary merit, made him very popular in that iiiiivt'r>ity, 
so that, in 1644, he was unanimously elected kecjier of 
their archives, and in 1645, provost of hi.s college; both 
which places he held till his death, P'eb. 10, 16.57-8, lie. 
was interred about the middle of the Inner chapel of 
Uueen’s-college, having a little before .settled per 

annum on a free-school at the place of his nativity'. 

Our author w'as much esteemed by several learned men 
of his time, and held a literary correspondence with Usher 

> D’.\rKPn\ lUf, voU II.— PUkington and Strntt.--ReyuoWs’s Work*. 
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itnd Selden. He was screened from the persecutions of 
the then prevailing powers, to whom lie so far submitted 
as to continue quiet without opposing them» employing 
himself in promoting learning, and preserving the disci- 
pline of the university, as well as that of his own college. 
With what spirit he did this, is best seen in the following 
passages of two letters, one to Usher, and the other to 
Selden. In the first, dated from Queen's- college, Feb. 9, 
J 646-7, he gives the following account of himself : ** For 
myself, I cannot tell what account to make of my present 
employment. 1 have many irons in the fire, but of no 
great consequence. I do not know how soon X shall be 
called to give up, and am therefore putting my house in 
order, digesting the confused notes and papers left me 
by several predecessors, both in the university and college, 
which I purpose to leave in a better method than I found 
them. At Mr. Patrick Young's request,. 1 have undertaken 
the collation of Constantine's Geoponics with two MSS. 
in our public library, upon which I am forced to bestow 
some vacant hours. In our college 1 am ex officii) to mo- 
derate divinity-disputations once a week. My honoured 
friend Dr. Duck has given me occasion to make some in- 
quiry after the law ; and the opportunity of an ingenious 
young man, come lately from Paris, who has put up a 
private course of anatomy, has prevailed with me to en- 
gage myself for his auditor and spectator three days a 
week, four hours each time. But this I do ut explorntor^ 
m)i lit trausfiiga. For, though I am not solicitous to en- 
gage myself in that great and weighty calling of the mi- 
nisiry after this new way, yet 1 would lothe to be autotoktu; 
as to divinity. Though I am very insufficient to make a 
master-builder, yet 1 could help to bring in materials from 
that public store in our library, to which 1 could willingly 
consecrate the remainder of my days, and count it no loss 
to be deprived of all other accommodations, so I might 
be permitted to enjoy the liberty of my conscience, and 
study in that place. But if there be such a price set upon 
the latter as 1 cannot reach without pawning the former, I 
am resolved. The Lord’s will be done.” The other let- 
ter to Selden, is dated Nov. 8, 1653 ; ** I was not so much 
troubled to hear of that fellow, who lately, in London, main- 
tained in public that Jearning is a sin, as tq see some men, 
who would be accounted none of the meanest among our- 
selves here at home) under pretence of piety, gq. about to 
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banish it the university. I cannot make any better con* 
atruction of a late order made by those whom we call visi- 
tors, vupon occasion of an election last week at Ail-Souls 
college to this effect, that for the future, no scholar be 
chosen into any place in any college, unless he bring a 
testimony, under the hands of four persons at least (nut 
electors) known to these visitors to be truly godly men, 
that he who stands for such a place is himself truly godly ; 
and by arrogating to themselves this power, they sit judges 
of ail men’s consciences, and have rejected some, against 
whom they had no other exceptions, (being certified by 
such to whom their conversations w'ere best known, to be 
unbiameable, and statutably elected, after due examina- 
tion and approbation of their sufficiency by that society), 
merely upon this account, that the persons who testified 
in their behalf are not known to these visitors to be rege- 
nerate. I intend (God willing) ere long to have an elec- 
tion in our college, and have not professed that 1 will not 
Submit to this order. Howl shall speed in it, I do not 
pretend to foresee ; but if I be baffled, 1 shall hardly be 
silent.” JDr. Langbaine’s works were, I. iiis Longinus, 
Oxen. 1636 and 1638, 8vo. 2. ** Brief Discourse relating 
to the times of Edward VI. ; or, the state of the times as 
they stodd in the reign of King Edward VI. By way of 
Preface to a book intituled The true subject to tlie rebel : 
or, the hurt of sedition, &c. written by sir John Cheek.” 
Oxford, 1641, in 4to. To this Dr. Langbainc prefixed 
the life of sir John Cheek. 3. “ Episcopal Inheritance ; 
or, a Reply to the humble examination of a printed ab- 
stract; or the answers to nine reasons of the House of 
Commons against the votes of bishops in Parliament,” Ox- 
ford, 1641, 4to. To which is added, “ A deterimnatioii 
of the late learned Bishop of Salisbury (Davenaiit) Eng- 
lished.” These two pieces ivere reprinted at London in 
1680. 4. “ A Review of the Covenant: wherein the ori- 

ginal, grounds, means, matter, and ends of it are ex- 
amined ; and out of the principles of the remonstaiices, 
declarations, votes, orders and ordinances of the prime 
covenanters, or the firmer grounds of scripture, law, anu 
reason, disproved,” 1644. It was reprinted at London, 
1661, in 4to. 5. “ Answer of the Chancellor, master ar».t 
scholars of the university of Oxford, to the petition, m - 
tides of grievance, and reasons of the city ot Oxford , 
sented to the committee for regulating the Univer-iiiy of 
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Oxford, 24 July 1649,” Oxford, 1649, 4to; reprinted in 
1678, with a book entitled ** A defence of the rights and 
privileges of the University of Oxford,” &c. published by 
James Harrington, then bachelor (soon after master) of 
arts, and student of Christ-church, at Oxford, 1690, 4to. 
6. “ Quacstiones pro more solenni in Vesperiis propositss 
ann. 1651,” Oxford, 1658, 4to. Published by Mr. Tho- 
mas Barlow, afterwards Bp. of Lincoln, among several little 
works of learned men. 7. “ PJatonicorum aliquot, qui 
etiamnum supersunt, Authorum, Orsecorum, imprimis, 
mox & Latinoruin, syllabus alpbabeticus,” Oxford, 1667, 
8vo, drawn up by our author at the desire of archbishop 
Usher, but left imperfect ; which being found among his 
papers, was, with some few alterations, placed at the end 
of ** Alcini, in Platonicam Philosophiam Introductio,” 
published by Dr. John Fell, dean of Christ-church. 8. 
There is also ascribed to our author, A View of the New 
Directory, and a Vindication of the ancient Liturgy of 
the Church of England : in answer to the reasons pretended 
in the ordinance and preface for the abolishing the one, 
and establishing the other,” Oxford, 1645, 4to, pages 112, 
Dr. Langbaine also published, 1. “ 7’he Foundation of 
the university of Oxford, with a Catalogue of the principal 
founders and special benefactors of all the colleges, and 
total number of students,” &c. London, 1651, 4to, mostly 
taken from the Tables of John Scot of Cambridge, printed 
in ’622. 2. ** The Foundation of the University of Cam- 

bridge, with a Catalogue,” &c. printed with the former 
Catalogue, and taken from Mr. Scot’s Tables. He like- 
wise laboured very much in finishing archbishop Usher’s 
book, entitled “ Chronologia Sacra,” but died when he 
had almost completed it, which was done by Barlow. He 
translated into Latin “ Reasons of the present judgment 
of the university concerning the solemn League and Co- 
venant,” and assisted Dr. Robert Sanderson, and Dr, 
Richard Zouch, in the drawing up of those Reasons. He 
translated into English “ A Review of the Council of Trent, 
written in French by a learned Roman catholic,” Oxford, 
1638, fol. in which is represented the dissent of the Gal- 
ilean church from several conclusions of the Council. He 
left behind him thirteen 4tos, and eight 8vos, in manu-' 
script, with innumerable collections in loose papers, coL 
lected chiefly from ancient manuscripts in the Bodleian 
library, &c. Hu had also made several catalogues of ma- 
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nuscripts in various libraries, and of printed books like- 
wise, with a view, as was supposed, to an uinvorsul Cata- 
logue. JDr. Fuller tells us that he took a great deal of 
pains in the continuation of Brian Twyne’s “ Antiq. Aca- 
dem. Oxon.** and that he was intent upon it when he died. 
But Mr. Wood observes, that D.r. Thomas Barlow and Dr. 
Lamplugh, who looked over his library after his death, 
assured him that they saw nothing dune towards such a 
design. Dr. Langbaine assisted Dr, Arthur Duck in com- 
posing his book “ De usu & authoritato Juris C’ivilis llo- 
m^norum in Dominiis Principum Christianorum,” London^ 
1653, 8vo. In Parr’s collection of Usher’s letters, are se- 
veral letters of our author to that prelate.* 

LANGBAINE (Gekard), son of the preceding, was 
born in Oxford July 15, 1656 ; and after being educated 
in grammar-learning, was bound apprentice to a book- 
seller in St. Paul’s , church-yard, London. But he was 
soon called thence on the death of an elder brother, and 
entered a gentleman-coiiimoncr of University-college in 
1672 ; where, as Wood informs us, he became idle, a 
great jockey, married, and spent a considerable part of 
his property ; but aftervvariln restrained his lolly, and lived 
some years a retired life, near Oxford, employing his time 
in researches into the history of dramaiic poetry. Ilis li- 
terature, Mr. Warton says, cliielly co^^isted in a knowledge 
of the novels and plays of various languages, and he was 
a constant and critical attendant of the play-houses tor 
many years. Such a pursuit was a*; that lime neitlier cie- 
ditable nor profitable ; and accordingly, in ItbJO we find 
him glad to accept the plact* ol yeoman beadle ol arts, 
und soon after he was chosen esijuire beadle of law, pro- 


bably out of respect to his father’s memory. 

About this time, he pultlishcd “ An Appendix to a cata- 
lop'ue of all the graduates in divinity, law, and physic, 
&c. written by R. Peers, superior hi adle of arts and phy- 
sic. Lanebaine’s appendix contains the names of all wiio 
proceeded from the 14th of June 166S, where leers left 
off, to the 6th of August l€UO. He aid not sumve .Ins 
long, some disorder carrying him off in June H>93. But 
he IS best known as the author of the “ Aeconnt of the 
EngUsh dramatic poets.” His first attempt u. this way wtu 
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1^ a repnblicatiota of a catalogiie-of plan's collected drtgiiifall^^ 
by Kirkman^ a London bookseller, and appended" to ** Nc-^ 
comede,*' a translation of a play froin Corneille in 1671. 
ThisLadgbaine followed in 1688 by ** MomusTrioniphans/* 
which appeared afterwards tinder the title of ** A new Ca^ 
calogne of English Plays/* &c. The author at length di- 
gested his work anew, with great accessions and improve- 
ments, which he entitled *‘An Account of the English 
llramatic Poets,** &c. Oxford, 1691, 8vo, reprinted by 
Gildon in 1699. Langbaine*s own collection amounted, 
as he saysj to ** above 980 English plays and masques, 
besides drolls and interludes.** The copy of his ** Ac- 
^ count** in the British Museum, with 01dys*s MS notes, is 
well known to every student of dramatic history.* 

LANGELAND. See LONGLAND. 

LANGHAM (Simon D£), archbishop of Canterbury, and 
cardinal, was probably born at Langham in Rutlandshire, 
whence he took his name, but the date is nowhere speci- 
fied. He became a monk of St. Peter, Westminster, in 
1335, and soon attained a considerable degree of eminence 
among bis brethren. In 1346 he officiated at the tnennial 
chapter of the Benedictines, held at Northampton, by whom 
in 1349 he was elected prior, and two months after abbot. 
The revenues of this monastery having been much wasted 
in his predecessur*s time, the new abbot directed his atten- 
tion to a system of (economy, and partly by his own ex- 
ample, and partly by earnest perl^uasion, was soon enabled 
to pay off their debts. When be began this reformation 
of the abuses whicii had crept into the cloister, he (know- 
ing the disposition of his fraternity) thought that those 
which respected the articles of provision were of the first 
importance. He therefore took care that their misei'icor- 
dia, or better than ordinary dishes, and those dinners which 
were somewhat similar to what in our universities have ob- 
tained the names of JSxceedings and Gavdy-days^ should 
be common to the whole society ; and not, as had formerly 
been the practice, confined to a few, to the extreme mor- 
tification of the rest. To effect this purpose, he relin- 
quished tile presimts which it had been usuid for preceding 
abbots, at eertain times, to accept. 

When he had by these meanagidned the-love and esteem 
of the major part of the brotherh<x)d, be carried, the work 

} AUi. Ox. val. ll.-t'Wsr^a's Hiat of .Pisetcgr— «n oftidff coiKWed'ipd Ua- 
liioved by on able critic in Gent. Mag. volt XJEXVI. p. 37. 
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reformation to mattefrs of greater, importance. He 
formed a code of, laws upon more liberal principles than 
those by which, the monastic orders were in general go* 
vemed; and although, like all legislators, he met with 
considerable difficulty and opposition in their promulgation, 
yet he ultimately triumphed. He repressed the insolent, 
reduced the refractory, punished the wicked, and in a 
short time not only established order in a place which had 
been formerly the scene of confusion, but had so en* 
tirely gained the good opinion of the society, that, as 
Fiete observes, his character was, even by the old monks 
who had been his enemies, thought equal to that of the 
founder, Edward the confessor.** 

The king, Edward ill. perceiving his talents and saga- 
promoted him in 1360 to the place of lord treasurer, 
and in 1361 he was chosen bishop of London ; but the see 
of Ely becoming vacant at the same time, iic chose the 
latter, and was consecrated March 20, 1361-2, and em- 
ployed its revenues to the eucourageincut of learning, and 
to the relief of the poor. As his character in this high 
office began more fully to appear, the king became partial 
to Langham, and in Feb. 1364 removed him from the post 
of lord treasurer to that of chancellor, and in July 1366; he 


was, by papal provision, but at the express desire of the 
king, promoted to the sec of Canterbury. The most re- 
inarkabie event which occurred during his administration 
was, his undertaking to execute the bull promulgated by 
the pope Urban the Fifth, “for the correction of the 
abuse of the privilege of pluralitie.s.” Archbishop Laiig- 
Itam was indefatigable in his inquiry through his diocese; 
and the result of it was, “ the reformation of a great many 
ecclesiastics who held an enormous number of livings, some 
of them twenty or thirty, with the cure ot aouU. * 

His conduct hitherto had been becoming his station, but 
we have now to record one action ot his v\ liioh, as Anthony 
Wood says, it is impossible to defend.^ 'I his was the re - 
moval of the celebrated John Wickhfl from his situation as 
head of a hall at Oxford, called Canterbury. hall, founded 
by bia predecessor Simon Islip. Whether his holding te- 
libts which might then be deemed heretical was the arch* 
bishop’s ,true reason for ejecting him, does not fPP^jr. 
Th^ wtich he avowed wa.s that having a desire that the 
haU ihouU be a college for the eduction "f 
thouf^t a^seedar priest (between whom and the moimsti.t. 
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order it is well known a considerabie jealousy subsisted) 
would be an improper person for their governor. But al- 
though tiiis might have been the opinion of the prelate, it 
does not appear to have been that of the society ; the fel- 
lows of which convened a meeting, in which they drew up 
a spirited remonstrance against the tyranny of their snpe- 
rior. 'I’his was so ill received by him, and ihcir subse- 
quent conduct considered as so contumacious, that he se- 
questered a large portion of their revenue. War was now 
declared on both sides. The society appealed to the pope, 
the archbishop sent an agent to Home to answer for him ; 
and he had interest enough to induce his holiness to con- 
firm the dc'cree by which Wicklitf and some other i\ I fac- 
tory iiKMiibers of the fraternity were reiiio\i d, ainl '<!■ 'r 
places filled with those who were more steady auiieifni lo 
inonacbism, and conscqitetitly more devoted to tUe util of 
tiio archbishop. 

In Sept. the pope promoted lainghain tn ilic dig- 

nity of cardinal, us it is said, wiiliont sol!:iuition, and 
merely because he thought a m m of his talents would be 
an ornament to the sacred cv)liege. 'i In king, however, 
was ntil pleased with this promotion, prob ihiv because he 
had not been consulted, and ordered the temporalities of 
the archbishopric to be seized, as if the see were vacant, 
which, on promotion to the dignity of cardinal, was a na- 
tural consequence, unless the party had conditioned to 
hold his preferments. Hangham, as far as can he disco- 
vered, made no opposition to the king’s pleasure, but 
merely attended at court to ask leave to retire to Otford ; 
which being granted, be reduced bis establishment, re- 
paired to iiis rural mansion, and continued for some months 
to live very privately. 

He remained in this, situation till, his affairs culling him 
to tile papal court, he set out for Ivlontaiiacone, where he 
was honoured with the title of St, Sixtus, and a short time 
after provided with ecclesiastical dignities in this kingdom, 
to the. amount of more than 1000 pounds per annwniy an 
immense sum in that age. They consisted of the deanery 
of Lincoln, the archdeaconry and treasurership of Wells, 
the ai'oltdeacoury of York, and the prebendary of Wistowe 
in that cathedral. 

The death of pope Urban happened at a period, as k 
was thought, critical to the affairs of the cardinal, as well as 
to those of the twodungdoms of England and k'rance, as he 
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bad just appointed him to mediate a peace between them. 
But Gregory the Fdeventh, who succeeded Urban, as sen« 
sible of bis merit as his predecessor, confirmed bis appoint- 
ment, and even enlarged his powers. I’his treaty failing, 
as had been foreseen by the cardinal, he proceeded from 
Meiiin, the place where he had met cardinal de Beauvois, 
to England with the sense of the French court upon the 
negotiation. Although unsuccessful in this business, he 
had, whilst abroaJ, an opportunity of displaying his diplo- 
matic talents, which had a more fortunate issue. Through 
his mediation a peace was made betwixt the king and the 
earl of Flanders, wiio had been at variance upon the ac- 
count of the carl’s breaking his engagement to marry his 
daughter lo Edmund earl of Cambridge, and betrothing 
her to Philip, the brother of Charles the Fifth, king of 
Fiance. 

In the beginning of 1372, cardinal Langliam left Eng- 
land in onler to return to the pope ; and when he arrived 
at Avignon, he found that his conduct had, during the 
course of his mission, been misrepresented to the pope, 
but he so amply satisfied his holiness on that point, that, in 
the same year, he elevated him to the dignity of cardinal 
bishop of Prajiieste. On the death of \V iltelsey, who siic- 
cee<led him as archbishop of Canrerbury, the monks en- 
deavoured to persuade the king to allow Langham to re- 
turn ; but the king was enraged at their insolence, and in 
this was seconded by the pope, who preferred employing 
the cardinal at Avignon, where the alfairs of the holy see 
rendered his presence iieccssary. From this situation, 
however, I.aiigliam bad a Nirong desire lo remove, and 
visit his native country, where he had projected some archi- 
tectural plans, and meant to ilevote a large sum of money 
to the rebuilding of the abbey at Wc.stminster. With this 
view he procured some friends at court to solic it leave to 
return, and their applications were successful ; but before 
he could know the is.siie, he died suddenly of a paralytic 
stroke, July 22, 1370. His body was, according to the 
direction of his will, first deposited in a new-built church 
of the Canhubiitns, near the place of his decease, where it 
remained for three years. It was then with great state 
and solemnity removed to Saint Benet’s chapel, in West- 
minster abbey, where bis luinb with his elligy upon it, and 
the arms of England, the monastery of Saint Peter, and 
VOL. XIX. E f. 
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the sees of Canterbury and Ely, engraved in tablets around 
it, still remains. 

By bis will he bequeathed a large donation to the sup* 
port of the fabric of the Abbey at Westminster. The 
whole of bis benefactions to this place, including the .sums 
he paid to discharge the debts of bi.s predecessors, and 
wl'.at he gave in his life-time for the celebration of his an- 
iiiver.sary, to found chantries, and to the fabric, aniounied 
to the enormous sum of 10,800/. as we learn from the sub- 
sequent verses : 

Kos ^2s dc Langham tua Simon sunt data quondam, 

Octingontena librarum millia dena.” 

The character of this prelate, as given by Flete, the 
historian of the abbey, is, “ that he was a iiiati of great ca- 
pacity, very wise, and very eloquent a character which, 
even allowing for the prejudice of nionachisin toward so 
eminent a benefactor to tiie church, will not he disputed, 
if we ponsider also that he tilled some of the highest de- 
partments of the state, under a monarch who is, by all 
historians, allowed to have been as eminent for his wisdom 
and discernment as he was for his courage and military 
glory. ’ 

LANGHORNE (Daniel), an Engli.sh antiquary, a^d a 
native of London, was admitted of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, Oct. 23, 1649, where he became scholar in 1652, 
took the degree of B.A. in 1654, and that of M. A. in 1657. 
He continued there probably till 1662, when he had a 
licence from the bishop of Ely for officiating in Trinity 
church ill that city, and was elected fellow of Corpqs 
Christi the year following. This occasioned him to pro- 
ceed B. D. in 1664, when he was appointed one of the 
university preachers ; and continued his studies there until 
bis institution to the vicarage of Layston cum Capelia de 
Alsewych in Hertfordshire, Sept. 3, 1670, which vacated 
his fellowship next year. He held this benetice to the 
time of his death in 16S1. He was the author of ** Elen- 
chus Antiquitatum Aihionensium,*’ Lond. 1673, 8vo, with 
an appendix in 1674; and of Cbronicon Regum Anglo- 
rum,*’ Lond. 1679, Svo. A continuation of this was pro- 
mised, which his death prevented. The MS. of it was 
said to be in a private hand, under the title of ** Dan. 


1 Wharton's Anglia Sacra.— Tanner.— I.ife by Mr. Moser, in Europ. Mag. 1797. 
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Langhornii Chronic! Auglornm Continuaiio, vel Pars Se- 
cunda, ab A. C. 800 ad 978.”’ 

LANGHORNE (.tOHN), an English poet and miscella- 
neous writer, the son of a clergyman beneficcd in Lincoln- 
shire, was born at Kirkby Steven, in Westmoreland, in 
the month of March I7i5. His father dying when he was 
only four year.s of age, the tare of his education devolved 
on his mother, who initiated him in the first priocipK .s of 
knowledge with such tender anxiety as left a pleasing and 
indelible impression on his memory. He celebrati'd her 
virtues on her tomb, and more particularly by a beiintitul 
monody inserted among his poems. When of sufficient 
age, he was placed at a school at Winton, and afterwards 
at Appleby, where he recommended iiiniself to the good 
opinion of Mr. Yates, liis master, not only by speedily dis- 
patching tlic usual school la-sks, but by performing volun- 
tary exercises, which he submitted to his revi.sal. By this 
enipluyinent of his leisure hours, he prohalily excelled his 
companions, and we are told that at the age of thirteen he 
was able to read and coustrue the Greek Testament. 

He did nut leave this school until his eighieentii year, 
when, having no moans of defraying the expences of an 
university education, he engaged himself us private tutor 
in a family near Ripon. lie had attained a thorough know- 
ledge of the elassu-al languages, and during his residence 
in this iieighliourhood, began to write verses, the greater 
part of which his more mature judgment led him to destroy. 
One of these pieces, ho "ever, “ Stndley Park,” has been 
very properly snatched from oblivion by his biographer, 
and now stands at the head of his poems in the late eiliuon, 
not indeed as the best, but as the earliest specimen of his 
powers. It appears that lie had some expectations from 
the possessor of this beautiinl place, which were not grati- 
fied ; and he therefore thought proper to omit it in the sub- 
sequent editions of his jioeiiis. 

His next oc'cup.itiou was that of an assistant at the free 
school of Wakefield, then superintended by Mr. Clarke ; 
and v\hile lieri; he took deacon’s orders, and became, it is 
said, a popular preacher.” In 1759, Mr. Clarke recom- 
mended him as jircceptor to the sons of Robert Cracroft, 
esq. of Hrickthoni, near Lincoln. Mr. Cracroft had nine 

» Mastpfh’fi History of C.C.C.C.— aiMiiions to Wheare’s “ Method of 
Keadinj; Histories/* p. 1 34. 
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sons, and Mr. Langhornc must have been fully employed 
in the family; yet he added to theirs the tuition ot Mr* 
Edmund Cartwright, a young gentleman of a poetical turn, 
who afterwards published an elegy, entitled “ Constantia,** 
on the death of his preceptor’s wife. Dnring his residence 
at Hackthorn, onr author published a volume of his poems, 
for the relief of a gentleman in distress ; and in the same 
year a poem, entitled “ The Death of Adonis,” from the 
Greek of Bion. Public opinion gave him no encourage- 
ment to reprint this last, but he derived from it the advan- 
tage of being noticed as a critic of considerable acumen in 
Greek poetry. 

Ill 1760 he entered his naipe at Ciare>hall, Cambridge, 
in order to take the degree of bachelor of divinity, which 
he supposed, by tlie statutes of the university, any person 
in orders is inipowered to do without residence ; but in this 
it is probable he did not succeed, as his name is not to be 
found among the Cambridge graduates. His being in- 
cluded in Mr. Cole’s list is, however, a proof that he en- 
tered of Clare-hall ; and while here, he wrote a poem on 
the king’s accession, and another on the royal nuptials, 
which he afterwards inserted in “ Solyman and Altnena.” 
In the same year, he published “ The Tears of the Muses,” 
a poem to the memory of Handel ; with an “ Ode to the 
River Eden,” 4to. 

While employed on the education of the sons of Mr, 
Cracroft, he became enamoured of the amiable disposition 
and personal charms of Miss Anne Cracroft, one of that 
gentleman’s daughters. He had given her some instruc- 
tions in the Italian language, and was often delighted by 
her skill in music, for which he had a very correct ear. A 
mutual attachment was the consequence of these many op- 
portunities and coincidences in polite accomplishments, 
which Mr. Langhorne was eager to terminate in marriage. 
But the lady, who knew that a match so disproportioned 
as to fortune would be opposed by her family, gave him 
a denial, as firm and as gentle as her good sense and se- 
cret attachment would permit. For this, however, Mr. 
Langliorne was not prepared, and immediately left his 
situation, in hopes of recovering a more.tranquil tone of 
mind in distant scenes and different employment. In 1761 
he officiated as curate to the rev. Abraham Blackburn of 
Dagenham, and obtained the friendship of the Gillmans, a 
very amiable family in that place. While endeavouring 
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to forget his heart’s disappointment, he found some relief 
in penning a “ Hymn to Hope,” which he published this 
year in London, 4to; and in the course of the next, he 
gave further vent to his thoughts in “ The V'isions of 
B ancy, four Elegies,” 4to ; “ Letters on Ileligious lletirc- 
ment,” 8vo ; and “ Solyman and Almena,” a fiction in the 
manner of the l^astern 'rales, but not much to be praised 
for invention. The “ Letters” are of a sentimental, me- 
lancholy cast, with a considerable mixture of lighter and 
more entertaining matter. In the same year lie published 
“ The Viceroy,” a poem in honour of lord Halifax, then 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. Here, as in the case of “ Stud- 
ley Park,” our author appears to have expected to find a 
patron, but lord Halifax did not condescend to notice 
what, it must be confessed, flatters him with too much 
artifice ; and Langhorne, when he collected his poems, 
retained only a favourite fragment of this unlucky piece, 
omitting altogether the name of Halifax, or Vici'roy. 'Fhe 
whole, however, is given in the last edition of the “ Eng- 
lish Poets,” as originally written. 

His ** Letters on Religious Retirement” were dedicated, 
with rather move success, to bishop Warburtoii, who re- 
turned a coniplimentary letter, in which he encouraged our 
author to make sonic attempt in the cause of religion. 
This is supposed to have produced, in 1763, “The Letters 
that passed between Theodosius and Constantia,” a fiction 
founded on a well-known story in the Spectator. I’he 
style of these letters is in general elegant, but in some 
parts too florid. 'Fhe “ Letter on Prayer” is very equi- 
vocal ill its tendency. This year also gave birth to a poem, 
meant to be philosophical, entitled “ 'Fhe Bmlargement of 
the Mind,” part first, in which we find some noble senti- 
ments expressed in glowing and elevated language. His 
next publication, about the same time, called “ Effusions 
of Friendship and ITancy,” 2 vols. i2nio, was a work of 
considerable popularity. It is indeed a very pleasing mis- 
cellany of humour, fancy, and criticism, but the style is 
often flippant and irregular, and made him be classed 
among the imitators of Sterne, whom it was too much the 
fashion at that time to read and to admire. 

Id 1764, having obtained the curacy and lectureship of 
St. John’s Clerkenwell, he was enabled to reside in Lon- 
don, where only literary talents meet with ready encon- 
vageraent, and where he was already ranked among the 
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elegant and pleasing poets of the day, and had given am> 
pie proof of ease and versatility in the choice and manage- 
ment of his subjects. His first publication this year was a 
continuation of ** Theodosius and Constantia,” of much 
the same character as the funner work, but enlivened by 
more variety. As he appears to have aspired to promotion 
through the popularity of his talents in the pulpit, be now 
gave a specimen of what had pleased his congregation, in 
two volumes of ** Sermons.’* His biographer has taken 
some pains to defend these against the censure of the late 
Mr. Mainwaring of St. John’s, Cambridge, in his ** Disser- 
tation” prefixed to his Sermons, (1780). But it appears to 
us that they abound in the false pathos, and that the rea- 
soning, where any occurs, is very superficial. They have* 
however, the advantage to those who dislike sermons of 
every kind, that they are perhaps the shortest ever pub- 
lished. 

About this time his son informs us that he engaged with 
• Mr. Griffiths as a writer in the Monthly Review ; and that 
this engagement, with scarcely any intermission, continued 
to bis death. We suspect there is some mistake in this 
account, although the secresy which very properly prevails 
in the management of a Review, will not allow us to rec- 
.tify it. That Mr. Langhorne was a writer in the Monthly 
.Review has been repeated from so many quarters* that 
there seems no reason to doubt it ; but a dispute relating 
to a work hereafter mentioned, which took place between 
Mr. Langhorne and the editor of the Review, affords some 
^ound to think that his connexion with it had ceased 
about 1769. 

But whatever may be in this, his employment as a critic 
we are told, procured him many acquaintances among li- 
terary men, while the vein of ridicule which he indulged 
in treating several of the subjects that fell under his con- 
sideration, created him many enemies, who in their turn 
endeavoured to depreciate his performances. As no judg- 
ment can now be pronounced on the articles which he 
. wrote, it is impossible to say whether this vein of ridicule 
was employed as the just. chastisement of arrogance and 
immorality, or substituted for fair and legitimate criticism. 
Illiberality has not often been imputed to the journal ie 
which be wrote ; and as to his enemies, we know of none 
mui’e formidable than Churchill, Kelly, and Kenrick, two 
of whom were libellers by profession. Smollett, whose 
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his talents by invidious attacks on thc 

belonging to it, bestows almost uniform prai» on Lang- 

home’s various works. ^ 

In 1765, his productions were, “The Second Epistle 
on the Enlargement of the Mind;” an edition of the poems 
of the elegant and tender Collins, with a criticism and 
some memoirs ; and letters on that difficult subject, “ The 
Eloquence of the Pulpit.” He had now occasion to exert 
his own talents before a more enlightened auditory than 
he had ever yet addressed, having been appointed by Dr. 
Hurd (bishop of Worcester) to the office of assistant 
preacher at Lincoln’s-inn chapel. In the following year 
we do not find that any thing original came from his pen. 
He prepared for the press, however, an enlarged edition 
of his “ Efi'usions of Friendship and Fancy,” and a collec- 
tion of his “ Poems,” in 2 vols. 12mo. The principal ar- 
ticle of these, not before published, is a dramatic poem, 
or tragedy, entitled “ The Fatal Prophecy.” This was 
his only attempt in this species of poetry, and was univer- 
sally accounted unsuccessful. He had the good sense to 
acquiesce in the decision, and neither attempted the drama 
again, not reprinted this specimen. 

During Churchill’s career, our author endeavoured to 
counteract the scurrility he had thrown out against Scot- 
land in his Prophecy of Famine,” by an elegant poem 
entitled “ Genius and Valour.” This provoked Churchill 
to introduce his name once or twice with his usual epithets 
of contempt, which Langhorne disregarded, and disre- 
■ garded his own interest at the same time, by dedicating 
this poem to lord Bute, a minister going out of place ! It 
produced him, however, a very flattering letter, in 1766, 
from Dr. Robertson, the celebrated historian, and prin- 
cipal of the university of Edinburgh, requesting him to 
accept a diploma for the degree ot D. D. He was farther 
consoled by the approbation of every wise and loyal man, 
who contemplated the miseries of disunion, and the glaring 
absurdity of perpetuating national prejudices. 

In 1767, after a courtship of live years, Dr. Langhorne 
obtained the hand of Miss Cracroft, to vvhom he ..ad ever 
been tenderly attached, and with whom he i « ep up 

correspondence* since his departure Iroin ac* oi . y 


♦ This convspondenre, hi* 

. ferou ut, he published atler lur death, 


under the title of » L«tte«<! to E ea- 
liora,” from a sacieU onmpljaJi^e with 
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what means her family were reconciled to the match, we 
are not told, but some fortune accompanied it, as the 
living of Blagdon, in Somersetshire, was purchased for him, 
and the;re he went immediately to reside. His happiness, 
however, with this lady, was of short duration, as she died 
in child-birth of a son. May 4, 1768. She was interred 
in the chancel of Blagdon-church, with the following lines 
on her monument, written by her husband : 

“With Sappho’s taste, with Arria’s tender heart, 

Liicretia’s honour, and Cecilia's art. 

That such a woman died surprize can’t give, 

’Tis only strange that such a one should live.” 

He afterwards composed a more elegant and pathetic 
tribute to her virtues, which may be found among his 
poems. The allusion to the cause of her death is au ori- 
ginal thought^ introduced with great skill and tenderness. 

During Mrs. Langhorne’s life, he produced one poem 
only, entitled “ Precepts of Conjugal Happiness,” ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Nelthorpe, a sister of his wife. To this 
lady he committed the care of his infant chikl, who lived 
to acknowledge her friendship, and to discharge the du- 
des of an affectionate son, by the late ** Memoirs of his 
Father,” prefixed to an elegant edition of his ppems. In 
the ** Precepts of Conjugal Happiness,” there is more 
good sense than poetry. It appears to have been a tem- 
porary effusion on which he bestowed no extraordinary 
pains. Not long after Mrs. Langliornc's death, our author 
went to reside at Folkstone, in Kent, where his brother, 
the Rev. William Langborne, then officiated as minister, a 
man of a very amiable cbaracK^r. He was born in 1721, 
and presented by the archbishop of Canterbury to the rec- 
tory of Hakinge, with the perpetual curacy of Folkstone, 
in lt54 ; and on this preferment he passed the remainder 
of his life. He published Job,” a poem, and a poetical 
I’araphruse on a part of Isaiah, neither of which raised 
him to the fame of a poet, although they are not without 
the merit of correctness and spirit. He died Feb. 17, 
1772, and his brother wrote some elegant lines to his me- 
mory, which are inscribed on a tablet in the chancel of 

ber request. The publication wc have to impress bis reader with sensations 
not scon, bnt the acamnts of it in the and einotiona which he himself did not 
critical jourmili are very unfavonrable. feel.*’ This perhaps may atrengthen 
llie Monthly llcviewer says that the our copjecAUre on the termination of 
autiier ** has preposteroosly rentured his connexion with this Reriew. 
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Folkstone church. Between these brothers the closest af- 
fection subsisted ; each was to the other “ more the friend 
than brother of his heart.” During their resideme toge- 
ther at Folkstone, tiiey were employed in preparing a new 
translation of Plutarch’s Lives ; and oiir poet, who became 
about this time intimate with Scott, the p(»et of Amwell 
(who likewise had just lost' a beloved wife from a similar 
cause) paid him a visit at Amwell, w'here he wrote the mo- 
nody inscribed to Mr. Scott. 

Amidst these engagcineuts he found leisure to give to 
the world two productions strongly marked by the jiecu- 
liaritie.s of his style and turn of thinking; the one entitled 
“ Frederick and Pharamond, or, 'Flie Cons jl.itions of liu- 
inan Life,” 8vo ; the other, I.citers supposed to have 
passed between M. de .St. Evrcniond and Waller.” In 
this last, while he was allowed to have preserved their cha- 
racters tolerably, lie was at tlie same time accused, by the 
critic in the Monthly Review, of taking frequent opportuni- 
ties to compliment himself on the nu'rii of tiu' letic‘r.<> he had 
written for St. Evrcniond and Waller. This produced a 
complaint from Langhorne, which was answered by the Rc- 
view'er, respectfully indeed, but not in the inaiiner that might 
have been expected from an associate. It is from this cir- 
cumstance that we have been led to cunjeciure that his 
connexion with the Review ceased when he left London in 
consequence of his obtaiiiing the living of Ulagdoii. “ Fre- 
derick and Pharamond” was begun witli a view to alle- 
viate the afflictions of a friend, and pursued perhaps to 
alleviate his own. It attempts that by argument which is 
rarely accomplished but by time. 

The translation of “ Plutarch” by the brothers appeared 
in 1770, and soon became a very popular book. In 1771, 
Dr. Langhorne gave another proof of the variety on which 
he exercised his fancy in a favourite little volume, entitled 
the “ Fables of Flora.” In thi-, although he claimed too 
hastily the merit of combining for the first time imagery, 
description, and sentiment, yet he has certainly enlarged 
the province of fable, and given proof of a wide range of 
imagination. It cannot, however, be denied that the 
moral is tiot always sufficitmtly pointed, that the style is 
too much ornamented, and the general east of sentiment 
too obscure for the persons into whose hands Iiabics are 
usually placed. In answer to the objectiuii made to' th®’ 
language of flowers, his son ver\ justly remarks that im- 
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personation may certainly be applied with as much reason 
to the vegetable as to the animal creation, if the charac- 
teristic attributes of each plant or flower are faithfully 
marked, and the unity of the fable is maintained.*’ 

Towards the latter end of the year 1771, Dr. Langhorne 
went to reside for a few months at Potton, in Bedh rd- 
shire, where he wrote his “ Origin of the Veil,” which, 
however, was not published for some time after. In 1772, 
he paid a visit to his native country, and married a second 

wife, the daughter of Tnomson, esq. a magistrate near 

Brough, and soon after took her with him on a tour through 
part of France and Flanders, the scenery of which afforded 
new topics for his muse. Late in the Spring he returned 
to Blagdon, where he was put into the commission of the 
peace : and having considered the usual practice of the 
duties of that office, he imparted his sentiments on the 
subject in a species of didactic and satirical poem, entitled 
“The Country Justice,” in three parts, published in 1774, 
1775, and 1777. This humane endeavour to plead the 
cause of the poor and wretched against oppression and 
neglect does great honour to his feelings, which, indeed, 
in all his works, are on the side of benevolence and vir- 
tue. It is said to have been written in consequence of the 
suggestion, and as to facts, probably with the assistance, 
of Dr. Burn, the well-known author of a digest of the laws 
relating to justices of the peace. In 1772, Dr. Langhorne 
presented the public with. a liberal translation of that part 
of Denina on the ancient republics of Italy which con- 
tains the author’s reflections on the admission of the Italian 
states to the franchises of Rome 

In 1776, he lost his second wife, who died, like the for- 
mer, in child-bed, five years after her marriage, and left a 
daughter, whom be consigned by his will to the protection 
of his friend Mrs. Gillman. What impre.ssion this second 
interruption to domestic luippiness produced on his mind 
we are not told. In this year, however, we And him again 
employing the press on a translation of Milton’s “ Italian 
Sonnets,” and on two occasional sermons. In 1777, at 
the request of the Bouverie family, who highly respected 

4 The author’s object in this puhli- the Komans acquired their superiority, 
cation is not very obvious. In our and were enabled (o extend their coo- 
days it might be of atore importance to querts. 
discuss the question, by what means 
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Mr. Langhorne, Dr, Moss, bishop of Bath and Wells, pre- 
sented him with a prebend in the cathedrki of Weils. 

His last production was the tale of “ Owen of Carron 
which, with some beautiis, has less of his usual energy 
and vigour . it is uncertain wiiether this was owing to the 
nature of the ]>opm, in which he conceived it necessary to 
imitate the ballad simplicity, or to a languor oi body and 
mind. The 'leath of the honourable Charles Y<irke, from 
whom he had great expectations, is said tt> nave made a 
lasting impression on him; but, as Mr. Yorkcdicd in 1770, 
this seems wholly improbaldc. His biographer passes over 
his last days without notice of his situation or employments. 
We are merely told that he died on April I, 1779, iii the 
forty-fifth year of his age. 

In 1 804, his son published an edition of his poems, in 
two elegant volumes I2inu, with memoirs of the author. 
To these we are indebted forthe principal part of this sketch. 
Il we may judge from his writings, Dr. Langhorne was a 
man of an amialde. dispoMUou, a friend to religion and mo- 
rals, and, thongli a wit, he never de.sceuds to grossne.<>s or 
indelicacy. His memory has not been followed by any 
worse objection than that he was of a social turn, and dur- 
ing the latter part of his life more addicted to convivial in- 
dulgences than is consistent with health. This, however, 
is a serious objection, and not much lessened by the sup- 
position that he was driven to this unhappy species of re- 
lief by having twice lost the chicr source of domestic hap- 
piness. Ease, elegance, and tenderness, are the most 
striking features of his poetry : nor is he deficient in inven- 
tion i an attentive perusal will discover many original sen- 
timents, and spirited Hight.s, which tin? critics of his day 
pointed out with high praise. He is very seldom a copyist; 
his style, as well as his sentiments, whatever their merit, 
are his own. His prose works are various enough to con- 
vince us that he was either a laborious writer, or possessed 
of great fertility of imagination; and the latter will proba- 
bly be the safest conjecture. But, althoiigo a scholar of 
high attainments, he has rarely brought learning to his aid. 

’ His mind was stored with remarks on men and manners, 
which he expressed in various and desultory modes, so as 
to give an air of novelty to every thing he wrote. But we 
find nothing very profound. He appeared so frequently 
before the public as to secure a considtirable degree of 
fame : what he announced was expected with eagerness, 

/■ 
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and what he published was read with pleasure ; but as his 
abilities were confined to the lighter provinces of literature, 
there are few of his productions which will be honoured by 
permanent popularity. ^ 

LANGIUS, or LANGE (John), an eminent physician, 
was born at Loewenburg, in Silesia, in 1 485. After study- 
ing, with singular zeal, at Leipsic, Bologna, and Pisa, in 
the latter of which universities he was honoured with the 
degree. of M. D. he began practice at Heidelberg, where 
he, soon acquired the esteem of the public, and was nomi- 
nated first physician to four successive electors palatine ; 
one of whom, Frederic II., he accompanied in his travels 
through the greater part of Europe. He attained the age 
of eighty, notwithstanding his excessive use of cheese^ 
which made a part of all his meals, asserting that physi- 
cians were mistaken in decrying it as indigestible. He died 
at Heidelberg in June 1565. 

The most esteemed of his works is entitled “ Medici na- 
lium Epistolarum Miscellanea,** first published at Basle, 
in 1554, 4to, and reprinted with additional epistles. The 
work was full of the various learning of the times ; and he 
in a great measure anticipated Sydenham in recomuiending 
the cool regimen in inflammatory diseases. His other works 
are, “ De Syrmaisnio et ratione purgandi per vomitum, ex 
Egyptiorum invento et formula,*’ 1572, 8vo. *‘DeScor- 
buto Epistolse dutc,’* 1624; together with the treatise of 
Sennertus on the same subject. ‘‘ Consilia queedam et ex- 
perimenta,’* 1676, 4tu, together with the Consilia Medici- 
iiaiia of Yelscbius.^ 

LANGIUS (Joseph), a learned mathematician of the 
sixteenth century, was a native of Keiserberg in Upper 
Alsatia, and was professor of Greek and mathematics at 
Friburg about the year 1610. Two years after, he wrote 
his ** Elementale Matbematicum,** which, according to 
Yossius, was not printed until five years afterwards. It 
was, in 1625, much improved and published by Isaac 
Habrecht, a philosopher and physician. Langius’s pre- 
vious works were, an edition of Martial,** Strasburgh, 
1695, 12mo, and a “ Florilegium,** in 1598, 8vo, which, 
at the distance of some years, was followed by a folio, en- 
titled, “ Polyanthea nova.’* This, which Bayle reckons 
the third compilation of the kind, was printed at Geneva, 

> Johnson ami Chalmers’s Eoj^lish Poets, 1810. 

* Kecs’s Cyclopedia, from Cloy. 
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in 1600, and often since. Langius also published an edi> 
tion of **Juvenai find Perstus,** at Friburgb, iu 1608. A 
Tyrocinium Grascarum Literarum/* in 1607 ; and a coU 
Jection entitled **Adagia, give Sententiae proverb iaies.** 
We have no account of his personal history, unless that, 
after living many years in the Protestant comniunion, he 
became a Roman Catholic ; but when he died is not spe* 
cified, ' 

LANGIUS (IlODOLPii), a gentleman of Westphalia, and 
provost of the cathedral church of Munster towards the end 
of the fifteenth century, distinguished himself by his learn- 
ing, and by bis zeal for the restoration of polite literature. 
He went through his first studies at Deventer, and was 
afterwards sent into Italy, where, under the greatest mas- 
ters in literature, Laurence Valla, Mapheus Vegius, Fran- 
cis Philelphus, and Theodore Gaza, he acquired an elegant 
Latin style both in verse and prose. His fellow-travellers 
in this journey were Maurice count ol Spiegelberg and 
llodolph Agricola, wlio, on their return to Germany, were 
the first to introduce proper methods of classical teaching, 
and to restore the purity of the Latin language. Langius 
being sent to the court of Rome by the bishop and chap- 
ter of Munster, under pope Sixtus IV'. ac(|uitted hinisell 
with gre«it credit, and came back with letters iroiii this 
pope and from Lorenzo de Medici, whicn gave him so 
much consequence in the eyes ol his countrymen, that he 
was enabled more successfully to banish from the schools 
the ignorance which prevaiUd there. He was obliged, 
liowever, to struggle some ^ cars ivith tljose wbo objected 
that the introduction of a *new method of teaching was 
dano'erous; but at length ht; overcame those prejudice-*, 
aud°persuaded his bishop to found a school at Mutistur, 
the direction of which was committed to learned men, to 
whom he pointed out the method they were to follow, and 
the books they were to explain, and gave them the use of 
his fine library. This school being thus cstab ished a little 
before the end of the fifteenth century, became verv 
flourishing, and served as a nursery «t literature to all 
Germany till the Ruvolnlions which were occasioned at 
MnnsterV the anabaptists in the year 15 54. Langius died 
in 1519, at the age of fourscore. He published some poems 
at Munster, 1486, 4to, by which, says Ba>le, it appears 

I Gen I)jct.-Vo.?iu£ dv R^nt-ni. OnomiU. 
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that there were Latin poets of some reputation in Germany 
before Conrad Celtes. Rodolph Agricola dedicated his Latin 
translation of Plato’s <‘Axiochus” to Langius.' 
LANGLAND. See LONGLAND. 

kANGBiSH (BROWNE)f a physician of the last cen^ 
tiny, of ^hotn no memorial, except the present scanty 
onCf has been preserved, distinguished himself as an ad- 
Focate for the mechanical theories of physiology and mei/i- 
dne, and by the numerous experiments with which he 
supported those doctrines, which a more accurate investi- 
gation of the nature of the animal economy has exploded. 

Dr. Langrisb, however, cannot be denied the merit of as- 
certaining several interesting facts with respect to the na- 
ture of the circulating powers. He died in London, Nov. 

29, 1759, and left the pillowing works : ** A new essay on; 
Muscular Motion, founded on Experiments, &c.” 1733, 

8vo; “ Modern Theory of Physic,” 1738, ■8vo; “Physical 
Experiments upon Brutes,” 1745, 8vo; “ Croonian Lec- 
tures on Muscular Motion,” 1747, and a Treatise on the 
3mall-pox,” 1758.* 

LANGTOFT (Peter), an English chronicler, so called 
from Langtoft in Yorkshire, flourished in the thirteenth, 
and beginning of the fourteenth century, and was a canon 
regular of the order of St. Austin at Bridlington in York- 
shire. He translated out of the Latin into French verse, 
Bosenham or Boscam’s Life of Thomas a Becket, and 
compiled likewise in French verse, a Chronicle of England, 
copies of which are in several libraries. He beg'in his 
chronicle as early as the old fable of the Trojans, and 
brings it down to the end of the reign of Edward I. He is 
supposed to have died about the beginning of Edward 11. 
or soon after. Robert de Brunne, as we have already 
mentioned in his article (see Bruniie), gave an English 
metrical version of Langtoft, which was edited by Hearne 
in 1725, 3 vols. Svo.* 

LANGTON (Stephen), archbishop of Canterbury in 
the thirteenth century, a native of England, was educated 
at the university of Paris, where he afterwards taught di- 
vinity, and explained the Scriptures with much reputation. 

His character stood so high, that be was chosen chancellor 
of that university, canon of Paris, and dean of Rheims. 

' Gen. Diet — Saeii Onomast * Rees’e Cyclop<cdia, from Eloy, 

> Hearnc’i Preface.— Warton’s Hut. of Poetry. 
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He was afterwards sent for to Rome by pope Innocent III. 
and created a cardinal. ■ In 1207, the monks of Canter* 
bury having, upon a vacancy taking plabe in that see, 
made a double return, both parties appealed to the pope, 
and sent agents to Rome to support their respectiveuQbigfns. 
His holiness not only determined against both the contend* 
ing candidates, but ordered the monks of Canterbury, then 
at Rome, immediately to proceed to the election of an 
archbishop, and, at the same time, commanded them to 
choose cardinal Stephen Langton. After various excuses, 
which the plenitude of papal power answered, by absolving 
these conscientious monks from all sorts of promises, oaths, 
&c. and by threatening them with the highest penalties of 
the church, they complied ; and Langton was consecrated 
by the pope at Viterbo. As soon as the news arrived in 
England, king John was incensed in the highest degree 
both against the pope and monks of Canterbury, which 
last experienced the effects of his indignation. He sent 
two o(I)ccrs with a company of armed men to Canterbury, 
took possession of the monastery, banished the monks out 
of the kingdom, and seized all their property. He wrote 
a spirited letter to the pope, in which he accused him of 
injustice and presumption, in raising a stranger to the 
highest dignity in his kingdom, witiiout Ins knowledge. 
He reproached the pope and court of Rome with ingrati* 
tude, in not remembering that they derived more riches 
from England than from all the kingdoms on this side the 
Alps. He assured him, that he was determined to sacri* 
hce his life in defence of the rights of his crown ; and that 
if his holiness did not immediaiciy repair the injury he had 
done him, he would break otf all coininuincation with 
Rome. The pqpe, whom such a letter must have irritated 
in the highest degree, returneil for answer, that if the 
king persisted in this dispute, he would plunge himself 
into inextricable difficulties, and would at length be crush* 
ed by him, before whom every knee must bow, &c. All 
this may be deemed insolent and haughty, but it was not 
foolish. Tne pope knew the posture of king John’s affairs 
at home ; he knew that he had lost the ad'ecti«nis of bis 
subjects by his imprudence ; his only miscalculation was 
respecting the spirit of the people ; for when, which he 
did immediately, he laid the kingdom of England under 
an interdict, and two years after excommimicated the king, 
be wis enraged to find that the great barons and their fol 
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lowers adhered with so much steadiness to their sovereign, 
jthaty while be lay under the sentence of excommunication, 
be executed the only two successful expeditions of his 
reign, the one into Wales, and the other into Ireland; a 
proof that if be had continued to act with firmness, and 
had secured the affections of his subjects by a mild admi> 
uistration, he might ha«e triumphed o\er all the arts of 
Rome. Such, however, was nut the policy of John ; and 
in the end, be submitted to the most disgraceful terms. In 
1213, cardinal Langton arrived in England, and took pos- 
session of the see ; and though he owed ail his advance^ 
ment to the pope, yet the moment he became stn English 
baron, he was inspired with a zealclus attachment to the 
liberties and independence of his country. In the very 
year in which be came over, he and six other bishops 
joined the party of the barons, who associated to resist the 
tyranny of the king ; and at length they were successful in 
procuring the g eat charter. Langion was equally zea- 
lous in opposing the claims of the papal agents, particu- 
larly of the pope’s legate, who assumed the right of regu- 
lating all ecclesiastical affairs in the most arbitrary manner. 
In the grand contest which took -place between king John 
and the barons about the charter, the archbishop’s pa- 
triotic conduct gave such offence to the pope, that, in 1215, 
he laid him under a sentence of suspension, and reversed 
the election of his brother Simon Langtoii, who had been 
chosen archbishop of York. Yet in the following year we 
find Langton assisting at a general council held at Home; 
and during bis absence from England at this time, king 
John died. In 1222, he held a synod at Oxford, in which 
a remarkable canon was made, prohibiting clergymen from 
keeping concubines publicly in their houses, or from going 
to them in other places' so openly as to occasion scandal. 
In tlie- following year, he, at the bead of the principal no- 
bility,* demajided an audience of king Henry HI. and de- 
manded- of him a confirmation of the charter of their liber- 
ties. *'1 Ih'ir determined manner convinced the king that 
their demand was not to be refused, and he instantly gave 
orders for t-he- assembling of parliament. The archbishop 
shewed; in several instances, that he was friendly to the 
legal prerogatives'of the crown ; and by a firm conduct, in 
p case of greav difficulty, he prevented the calamity of a 
civil war. He died in 1228, leaving behind' him many 
works, which prove thatiie wqs deserving the character of 
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being a learned and polite author. He wrote ** Commen- 
taries*’ upon the greatest part of the books of the Old and 
New Testament. He was deeply skilled iu Aristotelian 
dialectics, and the application of them to the doctrines of 
Scripture. The iirst division of the books of the Bible into 
chapters is ascribed to this prelate. The history of the 
translation of the body of Thomas a Becket was printed at 
the end of that archbishop’s letters, at Brussels, 10‘82; and 
there are various MSS. of his in our public libraries. His 
letter to king John, with the king’s answer, may be seen 
in d’Achery’s Spicilegium. 

M. la Rue, in his ** Dissertation on the Lives and Works 
of several Anglo-Norman poets of the Thirteenth Century,” 
has placed our metropolitan at the tup of his list ; and has 
taken the first proof of his poetical talents from the stanza 
of a song, introduced in one of his sermons, written upon 
the holy virgin. In the same MS. which contains*this ser- 
mon, are two other pieces attributed to the cardinal. The 
first is a theological drama, in which Truth, Justice, Mercy, 
and Peace, debate, among themselves, what ought to be 
the fate of Adam after his fall. The second is a Canticle 
on the “ Passion of Jesus Christ,” in 12J stanzas, making 
more than 600 verses, in which the historical details are 
brought forward in a cpiick succession, and in a mariner as 
interesting as the sul)joct. But as the author was provided 
with all the facts, and had nothing left to his care but the 
versification, there is less imagination and poetry in this 
piece than in the preceding, the idea of which is borrowed 
from Ps. lx\x. v. 10, and which he has worked up with 
equal taste and delicacy^' 

' Wharton^s Anjjlia Sacra, — Cave, vo^IL — Tuiiricr.— -Dsipin •— HuriryS Hist, 
of Great Bniain, — Arciuuologia, vol. XIII. 
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